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Abt.  T. — Ntmziatura  in  Irlcmda  di  Monsignor  Gio,  Batista  jRi- 
nucdrdy  Arcivescovo  di  Fermo,  neffli  anni  1645  a  1649,  pubUcata 
per  la  prima  volta  su*  MSS.  originali  delta  Rinuccmiana,  con  do* 
cujnenti  tUustratioij  per  cura  di  G.  AlAZZi,  Bibliotecario  delta 
Medegima.  Fiienze,  1844.  (MissionofMonsignorGio.  Batista 
Rinuccmi,  Archbishop  of  Fermo,  as  Nuncio  to  Ireland,  &om 
1645  to  1649,  published  for  the  first  time  from  the  original 
Manusdipts  in  the  Rinuccinian  Library,  with  Illustrative  Do- 
cuments.   By  G.  AiAZZi.)    Florence.     1844. 

The  publication  before  us,  though  interesting  and  important  in 
a  high  de^ee,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  contain  any  direct  and  po- 
sitive addition  to  the  amount  of  our  historical  knowledge.  The 
memoir,*  or  historical  account  of  his  mission,  presented  by  the 
nuncio  to  the  pope  after  his  return  to  Rome,  which  occupies  a 
small  part  of  tne  present  volume,  has^  we  believe,  already  been 
published;  and  several  of  the  letters  have  been  quoted  by  Carte 
and  Birch,  and  through  them,  or  directly,  by  many  other  histo- 
rians. The  bulk  of  M.  Aiazzi's  publication  consists  of  the  origi- 
nal despatches  sent  by  Rinuccim  to  Cardinal  Panfilio,  nephew 
and  minister  to  Innocent  X.,  and  to  Panfilio's  successor,  Cardinal 
Panzirolo ;  with  some  less  confidential  letters  to  Cardinal  Mazarine, 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria  of  England,  and  other  persons  of  rank  and 
importance.  To  these  the  editor  has  added  the  original  instructions 
^ven  to  the  nuncio,  the  bull  from  which  he  derived  his  authority, 
and  some  very  curious  extracts  from  the  occasional  directions 
forwarded  to  mm  from  Rome.  His  own  contributions  are  con- 
fined to  a  short  preface,  and  a  somewhat  meagre  and  unsatisfactory 
biography  of  Rinuccini.    It  does  not  appear  whether  all  the 

*  The  longer  Latin  work  commonlj  quoted  as  the  '  Nuncio's  Memoirs'  is,  as 
M.  Aiazzi  informs  us,  not  the  composition  of  Sinucdni  himselfl  It  appears  to 
hare  been  compiled  seyeral  years  after  his  death  with  the  assistance  of  the  docn- 
Dients  which  he  had  left.  M.  Aiazzi  says  that  the  handwriting  is  not  that  of 
an  Italian,  and  he  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  work  to  some  learned  Irishman — a 
s\xppcm!&m  calculated  in  some  degree  to  diminish  its  value. 
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extant  despatches  have  been  published.  The  nuncio  refers  to  many 
additional  letters  and  documents  not  included  in  this  collection; 
but  it  is  probable  that  several  of  his  despatches  were  intercepted 
by  the  parliamentary  cruisers,  or  otherwise  lost.  Those  which 
remain  form  a  narrative  of  his  mission,  which  is  nearly  continuous, 
and  evidently  more  authentic  than  the  memoir,  naturally  coloured 
as  it  was  by  a  wish  to  justify  himself,  and  by  the  influence  of 
events,  which,  when  the  letters  were  written,  could  not  have  been 
foreseen.  In  Clarendon's  *  History  of  the  RebelKon  of  1641,'  in 
the  *  History  of  the  War,*  by  Richard  Bellings,  secretary  to  the 
Confederated  Catholics,  and  in  '  Rinuccini's  Despatches,'  the  cases 
of  all  the  principal  parties  to  the  complicated  negotiations  and 
conflicts  oi  the  tmie,  who  shared  in  hostility  to  the  English  Par- 
liament, will  be  found  to  be  fully  stated. 

The  unmixed  eulogy  with  which  the  editor  speaks  of  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  Rinuccini,  is  principally  remarkable  as  a 
proof  of  the  little  change  which  two  centuries  have  produced  in 
the  spirit  of  Italian  Catholidsm.    To  the  north  of  the  Alps  these 
letters  will  produce  little  change  in  the  opinion  which  has  long 
been  entertamed,  that  the  uncompromising  Digotry  and  encroach- 
ing spirit  of  the  nimcio  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
overmrow  of  Ireland  and  of  Catholicism  by  Cromwell.  In  blaming 
the  Irish  for  their  final  disobedience  to  his  counsels,  M.  Aiazzi 
has  contrived  to  add  a  new  charge  to  the  many  which  may  be 
brought  against  that  unhappy  nation.    It  is  not  often  that  they 
have  been  accused  by  a  foreimier  of  deficiency  in  hatred  to  Eng- 
land, or  lukewarmness  in  their  abhorrence  of  heretics.   Yet,  while 
the  reprobation  of  Rinuccini's  policy  by  Irish  and  English  histo- 
rians is  well  founded  as  far  as  the  mterests  of  Ireland  were  concerned, 
it  is  from  a  very  different  point  of  view  that  his  personal  and  poli- 
tical merits  must  be  considered.    He  was  not  an  Irish  statesman, 
but  a  servant  of  the  pope;  and  his  mission  was  not  intended  to 
promote  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  but  to  establish  the 
supremacy  of  Catholicism,  and  of  its  representative  the  Apostolic 
See.    To  the  Irish  it  might  seem  expedient  to  return  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  tolerant  Crown,  imder  a  composition  with  those  Pro- 
testants who  shared  their  hostihty  to  the  growing  power  of  the 
Puritans;  but  Rome  knew  no  degrees  in  heresy.    JBetween  the 
pubUc  exercise  of  the  Cathohc  worship  with  the  exclusion  of  all 
opposition,   and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  church  and  nation,  the 
nuncio  allowed  no  alternative.     In  his  individual  character,  as 
well  as  in  the  measures  which  he  adopted,  it  seems  to  us  that  he 
affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
ecclesiastical  diplomacy.     Like  private  individuals  who  enter  into 

feneralpoKticswith  objects  exclusively  religious,  theagents  of  Rome 
ave  always  had  the  advantage  of  definite  objects  to  pursue,  of 
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disengagement  from  the  conflicting  motives  of  secular  statesmeiii 
and,  above  all,  of  aneztenialandarlHtisiTrulemibstitutedfor  the 
law  of  conscience.  QnakigeorflmallscaleieligioiispoKticiansare 
generally  more  unscruptdous,  and,  beyond  the  limits  of  their  chosen 
principle,  more  unprincipled  than  other  men.  In  his  obedience 
to  tlie  instructions  of  Rome,  in  his  determination  to  advance  the 
cause  of  Catholicism,  Rinuccini  never  wavers;  but  neither  does 
he  hesitate  to  make  false  assertions  to  suspected  allies,  nor  shrink 
fiom  conniving  at  the  cruelty  and  rapine  of  the  army  which  sup- 
port his  cause.  In  the  declme  of  his  influence  he  shows  the  con« 
tingent  vreakness  of  those  who  stand,  as  ecclesiastics  often  do, 
Impart  &om  general  human  interests,  while  they  actively  engage  in 
particular  enterprises.  They  almost  alwajrs  prefer  immediate  suc- 
oeas  to  ultimate  security,  they  misunderstand  the  secular  instru- 
ments with  which  they  work,  and  sooner  or  later  they  undergo 
the  suspicion  which  justiy  attaches  to  them  in  theb  isolated  posi- 
ticm,  of  joining  in  the  game  of  human  life  with  the  intention  of 
playing  un£dr^.  The  nuncio's  piety,  according  to  tiie  Roman 
twCj  appears  to  have  been  ^nume,  and  his  energy  and  the  ra- 
pidity witii  which  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  tke  affidrs  of 
irdand  were  very  remarkable.  He  spoke  I^tin,  which  was  his 
medium  of  communication  witii  the  Irish,  with  fluency  and  elo- 
quence. The  short  Italian  memoir  of  his  mission  is  written  with 
peculiar  force  and  spirit,  but  the  style  is  so  much  more  animated 
than  that  of  his  letters,  that  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  was  of 
his  own  composition.  His  adversary,  Bellings,  says,  that  the 
open  and  familiar  Irish  took  great  offence  at  his  reserved  and 
ceremonious  manners.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  common 
people  retained  their  devotion  to  him  to  the  last,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  assumption  of  dignity  natural  to  a  high-bom  minister  of 
Rome,  was  well  calculated  to  win  their  reverence. 

Urban  VIIL  had  employed  tiie  Abate  Pier  Francesco  Scarampi 
as  his  agent  in  Ireland  for  about  two  years  before  his  death  m 
1644.  TTis  successor,  Innocent  X.,  on  receiving  an  application 
for  aid  from  the  council  of  the  Confederated  Catholics,  determined, 
against  the  wish  of  their  more  moderate  leaders,  to  send  them  a 
minister  with  the  high  rank  of  nuncio.  He  first  selected  Luigi 
Omodei,  aflierwards  a  cardinal;  but  in  consequence  of  the  remon- 
strances of  Mazarine  against  the  appointment  of  a  prelate  who, 
as  a  Milanese,  was  a  subject  of  Spain,  he  substituted  Griovanni 
Batista  Rinuccini,  the  son  of  a  Florentine  patrician,  and  a 
&vourite  of  tlie  grand  ducal  house  of  Medici.  The  nuncio  had 
been  educated  at  Rome  and  at  different  Italian  universities  as 
a  canon  lawyer,  and  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  he  had  for 
twenty  years  held  the  Archbishopric  of  Fermo,  from  attadbment 
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to  whicli,  he  had  in  1631  refused  the  metropolitan  see  of  Flo* 
rence.  He  received  his  instructions  early  in  the  year  1645,  and 
passing  through  Florence,  Grenoa,  and  Marseilles,  he  arrived  in 
I^aris  about  the  middle  of  May. 

It  would  not  have  been  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  court 
of  Rome  to  engage  in  Iridi  affairs  with  any  more  Umited  object 
than  that  of  estaolishing  the  undisputed  supremacy  of  Catho- 
licism. The  event  proved  that  the  purpose  was  unattainable,  but 
it  was  not  strange  that  it  should  be  entertained  by  a  power  which 
had  so  often  achieved  greater  victories,  under  circumstances  appa- 
rently more  unpromi^g.  From  the  time  when  the  popes,  re- 
nouncing the  TxJicy  of  founding  principaUties  for  their  femihes, 
had  resumed  their  proper  position  at  the  head  of  Catholic  Chris- 
tendom, the  counsels  and  the  wealth  of  the  Holy  See  had  pre- 
vailed over  Protestantism  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  In 
less  than  a  century  the  widely-scattered  sparks  of  the  Reformation 
had  been  trodden  out  in  Spain  and  Italy,  the  French  throne  had 
been  shaken  by  the  Cathohc  League,  and  the  Huguenots  reduced 
to  be  content  with  a  precarious  toleration.  From  the  south  and 
from  the  east  of  Germany,  Protestantism  had  been  pushed  steadily 
back,  till  Austria,  Bohemia  and  Bavaria  were  free  from  its  con- 
tagion, and  it  seemed  probable  that,  but  for  the  connivance  of 
Urban  VIII.  at  Richeheu's  resistance  to  the  ambition  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  the  opponents  of  Rome  might  have  been 
driven  beyond  the  Baltic  and  the  British  Channel,  or  forced,  like 
their  brethren  in  France,  to  exist  as  a  dependent  though  hostile 
republic,  in  the  heart  of  a  powerful  CathoUc  monarchy.  Inno- 
cent X.  was,  according  to  the  frequent  custom  at  Rome,  dis- 
inclined to  the  pohcy  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  and  suspected 
by  the  French  court  of  an  undue  bias  to  thie  Spanish  interest.  He 
professed,  however,  entire  impartiality,  and  while  the  continent  of 
Europe,  where  the  war  was  drawing  to  its  close,  no  longer  offered 
opportunities  for  spreading  the  orthodox  faith  by  arms  and  policy, 
Ireland  seemed  an  open  field.  The  two  great  powers  were  them- 
selves engaged  by  promises  to  support  the  Catholic  cause,  and  to 
the  crown  of  England  the  pope  owed  no  friendship,  and  did  not 
now  profess  hostility.  The  Irish  were  poor  and  religious:  the 
pope,  though  not  the  richest  prince  in  Europe,  had  the  greatest 
command  of  ready  money,  and  of  spiritual  treasures  he  possessed 
an  inexhaustible  supply.  It  seemed  probable  that  the  confe- 
derates, divided  as  they  were  in  wishes,  in  interests,  and  in 
blood,  would  find  unity  and  power  in  obedience  to  the  head  of 
that  religion  which  was  their  only  common  bond.  The  real 
motives  and  the  actual  strength  of  the  component  factions  of  the 
great  Catholic  body  could  not  be  fuUy  known  by  a  foreign  court. 
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and  even  now  the  true  state  of  Ireland  at  the  time  is  involved  in 
much  obscurity  and  confusion. 

It  is  pTobable  that  the  government  of  Ireland  has  never  been 
conducted  in  a  manner  so  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  inhabitants,  as  under  the  vigorous  despotism  of  Straf- 
ford; but  his  arbitrary  and  illegal  interference  with  titles  to  land, 
and  his  successful  attempts  to  curb  the  power  of  the  principal 
&milies,  had  caused  deep  dissatisfaction  among  the  old  Engbsh 
inhabitants,  who  formed  the  chief  support  of  tne  English  domi- 
nion.    The  just  discontent  of  the  nobiity  and  gentry  was  only 
increased  by  the  policy,  in  many  respects  opposite  to  Strafford's, 
of  his  Puritan  successors,  the  lords-justices  Parsons  and  Borlase. 
The  Catholics,  who  formed  the  vast  majority  of  the  aristocracy, 
as  well  as  of  the  people,  were  threatened  with  the  immediate  en- 
forcement of  the  dormant  penal  laws;  and  when  the  old  Irish  of 
Ulster,  whose  chieftains  had  been  dispossessed  of  their  lands  by 
James  I.^  took  the  occasion  of  the  universal  ferment  to  rise  in 
that  insurrection,  of  which  the  provocations  have  been  so  falsely 
extenuated,    and  the  atrocities  so  much  aggravated  by  puritan 
historians,  the  only  object  of  the  lords-justices  was  to  multiply 
forfeitures  by  adding  to  the  number  of  compulsory  rebels.     The 
English  of  the  Pale,  suspected^  insulted  and  threatened,  were 
compelled  to  arm  themselves  against  the  government,  which,  as 
they  justly  asserted,  was  itself  disposed  to  hostility  against  the 
king.     At  first  they  acted  independently,  but  they  were  soon 
compelled  to  ally  themselves  with  their  old  enemies  the  Irish,  and 
to  form  in  conjunction  with  them  a  provisional  government  for 
the  confederacy.    In  May,  1642,  their  general  assembly,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  peers  and  Catholic  bishops  of  their  party,  toge- 
ther with  trustees  from  the  counties  and  boroughs,  elected  as 
members  of  parliament,  but  disclaiming  the  title  as  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  royal  prerogative,  met  at  JSolkenny,  and  appointed 
a  supreme  counol  to  act  as  the  executive  government.    Measures 
were  taken  for  raiang  a  revenue,  commanders-in-chief  appointed 
for  the  four  provinces,  and  agents  sent  to  request  assistance  from 
the  Catholic   courts  of  Europe.     They  professed   imdeviating 
loyally  to  •  the  king,  and  when  the  civil  war  in  England  haa 
broken  out,  Charles  early  saw  the  importance  of  securing  their 
alliance  and  aid.    In  1643  he  recalled  the  obnoxious  justices,  and 
soon  afterwards  appointed  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,    the  most 
powerful  and  popular  nobleman  in  Ireland,  to  govern  what  re« 
mained  of  the  kingdom  as  lord-lieutenant,  with  a  commission  to 
treat  with  the  confederated  Catholics. 

The  position  of  the  marquis  was  singular.     His  predecessors 
had  not  avowedly  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  the  king,  and 
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althougli  as  Keutenant-general  under  theb  administration  he  had 
preserved  the  loyalty  of  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  he  was  not 
as  yet  engaged  in  professed  hostihty  to  the  parHament.    The 
assembly  of  the  Cfttnolics  swarmed  with  his  fhends  and  depen* 
dents,  and  the  majority  were  ^ager  to  submit  to  his  government. 
The  Scotch  settlers  in  the  north,  with  an  army  from  Scotland 
under  Monroe,  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Ulster,  and  were 
kno¥ai'to  adhere  to  the  parliament.     Lord  Inchiquin  commanded 
under  the  lord-lieutenant  in  Munster,  where  he  held  the  principal 
towns.     In  the  western  part  of  Leinster,   in  a  great  part  of 
Munster,    and  in  nearly  the  whole  of  Connaught,  except  the 
towns  of  Loughrea  and  iPortumna,  the  supreme  council  was  sove- 
reign; but  the  Earl  of  Glanricarde,  the  first  Catholic  nobleman  in 
the  langdom,  still  held  those  towns  for  the  king  and  his  lieu- 
tenant, m  defiance  of  the  threats  and  censures  of  the  clergy,  and 
although  the  rank  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  Catholic  army 
of  Connaught  was  at  all  times  ready  for  his  acceptance.    His  vast 
feudal  power  and  personal  weight  had  great  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  council  to  agree  with  the  lord-lieutenant  on  a  ces- 
sation of  arms  preliminary  to  a  peace  which  took  place  in  1643, 
and  was  at  first  rejected  only  by  the  Scotch  of  Ulster.    On  the 
fiulure,  however,  of  an  expedition  of  the  confederate  army  to  the 
north,  coinddii^  in  lime  with  the  advance  of  Leven's  Scottish 
army  into  Engkmd,  several  of  the  English  garrisons  declined  the 
cessation,  and  soon  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  a  slight  impru* 
dently  offered  him  by  the  king,  Inchiquin  drove  the  Catholics 
out  of  the  towns  which  he  occupied,  and  declared  against  the 
royal  cause,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  in  favour  of  the  king 
and  parliament.    In  the  meantime  the  assembly  advanced  a  con- 
siderable sum  to  Ormond,  and  enabled  him  to  send  4000  men  to 
the  assistance  of  the  king  in  England.    The  negotiations  for  a 
final  peace,  however,  proceeded  slowly.   The  CathoHcs  demanded 
the  abolition  of  the  penal  laws,  and  fiirther  securities  for  their 
reUgion,  which  Ormend  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  con- 
cede ;^less,  perhaps,  from  a  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of  his  power, 
than  firom  a  beHef  that  when  the  civil  war  in  England  was  at  an 
end,  the  king  would  be  unwilling  or  xmable  to  abide  by  the 
agreements  that  might  be  made.     Scarampi,  by  direction  of  the 
pope,  opposed  all  concessions  of  religious  claims,  but  all  parties 
were  unwilling  to  recommence  the  war :  the  cessation  was  re- 
newed firom  time  to  time,  and  the  general  state  of  affidrs  was  little 
altered  from  1643  till  the  appointment  of  Rinuccini. 

The  nimcio  was  forbidden  by  his  instructions  to  linger  in  France, 
or  to  en^ge  in  any  negotiations  there,  except  with  the  Queen  of 
England.    Tet  he  spent  four  busy  months  in  raiis,  and  with  Hen- 
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rietta  Maria  lie  never  had  an  interview.     By  the  end  of  August 
the  patience  of  the  Roman  court  appeared  to  be  worn  out;  he 
was  ordered  to  hasten  instantly  to  Ireland,  and  sharply  and  re- 
peatedly censured  for  his  delay.    Many  writers  have  accused  him 
of  insolence  in  revising  to  visit  the  (jueen,  and  Bellings  asserts 
that,  in  violation  of  his  duty,  he  was  intriguing  for  the  office  of 
nuncio  to  the  court  of  France.     The  despatches  show  that  Ma* 
zarine  expressed  a  similar  suspicion,  which,  as  Panfiho  somewhat 
strangely  reminds  Rinuccini,  he  must  know  better  than  any  one 
to  be  unfounded.  In  excusing  himself,  the  nuncio  dwells  on  the  dis- 
appointments and  delay  which  he  experienced  in  obtaining  a  vessel 
for  his  passasce,  on  the  difficulty  of  obtaining:  audiences  of  Ma- 
arine,  W  on  other  iitipedimLts,  which,  lowever  real,  would 
certainly  not  have  detained  him,  if  he  had  been  earnest  in  the 
wish  to  prosecute  his  journey.    We  are,  however,  inclined  to 
acquit  him  of  neglect  or  disobedience.   In  his  apologetic  memoir, 
it  is  remarkable   that  he  passes  slightly  over  his  residence  in 
Paris  as  requiring  no  justification ;  and  fi*om  his  letters  it  is  evi- 
dent that   he  was  directed  to  engage  in  more  than  one  nego- 
tiation with  the  French  court.     His  conduct  may  be  justified  on 
the  very  probable  supposition,  that  he  had  secret  directions  in 
addition  to   the  ostensible  instructions  now  before  us,  which  it 
might  be  necessary  to  communicate  to  a  suspected  colleague  at 
Paris.    The  pope  was,  as  we  have  stated,  on  unfriendly  terms 
with   Mazarine,   who    had    recently  succeeded  to  the  power, 
and  also  to  the  policy,  of  Richelieu.     He  was  also   engaged  in 
disputes  with  the  family  of  his  predecessor,  the  Barberini,  and 
distrusted  their  adherent  the  Cardinal  de'  Bagni,.  who  had  been 
appointed  by  Urban  nimcio  to  the  court  of  France.     Rinuccini 
was  ordered  to  persuade  Mazarine  to  send  a  minister  to  Rome, 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  may  have  been  allowed  to  feel  the 
ground  towards  the  recall  of  Bagni,  who  was  not  only  a  Bar- 
berinian,  or,  as  Bellings  writes,  a  Barbarian,  but  devoted  to  Ma- 
zarine and  France,    as  he  afterwards  proved  by  the  important 
services  he  rendered  them  in  the  arrangement  of  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,      When  the  French  nuncio   complained  that  Ri- 
nuccini had  brought  no  letters  for  him  from  Rome,  and  when  the 
cardinal   of  France  intimated  that  no  new  appointment  of  a 
nmido  would  be  recognised,  the  papal  secretaiy  explained  and 
apologised,  and  Rinuccini,  like  loyal  diplomatists  in  general,  was 
left  to  bear  the  censure,  which  could  not  decorously  be  applied  to 
his  court 

With  i^6speot  to  the  Queen  of  England  his  justification  is  more 
complete.  When  he  left  Rome,  Charles  was  at  the  head  of  an 
amiy  and  master  of  a  third  of  the  kingdom :  in  June  the  battle  of 
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Naseby  put  an  end  to  his  prospects  of  victory.  Henceforth  it  was 
hoped  that  instead  of  admitting  the  Catholics  as  allies,  he  might 
rely  upon  them  as  on  his  sole  dependence.  In  his  letters,  also,  to 
the  queen,  which  the  parliament  seized  and  published,  there  were 
imssages  which  showed  a  disposition  to  deceive  the  Irish.  Binuc- 
cini  offered  to  visit  the  queen  publicly  as  nuncio,  knowing  that  she 
could  not  so  receive  him  without  a  violation  of  English  law,  and 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  insurgent  government  to  which  he  was 
accredited.    He  was  expressly  ordered  by  Panfilio  to  object  to  a 

Jrivate  interview,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  uncover  his 
ead  to  a  queen,  while  it  seems  to  have  been  known  that  the  queen 
could  not  receive  him  without  that  mark  of  respect.  Their  indi- 
rect negotiations  could  not  lead  to  any  result.  The  queen  wanted  aid 
for  her  husband,  and  wished  to  take  refuge  herself  in  Ireland. 
The  nuncio  would  grant  no  scssistance,  except  on  terms  offensive 
to  the  king's  adherents  in  England,  and  he  shared  the  determina- 
tion of  his  court  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  the  queen's  pre- 
sence on  the  scene  of  his  mission.  They  took  leave  ot  each  other 
by  message  with  mutual  politeness,  and  with  permanent  feelings 
of  mutual  hostility. 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  October,  1645,  that  Rinuccini  at 
last  set  sail  from  Rochelle  on  board  the  S.  Pietro,  a  frigate  which 
he  had  bought  at  Nantes.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Secretary 
Bellings,  who,  as  the  nxmcio  says,  had  been  so  mucn  alarmed  at  his 
appointment  that  he  could  not  speak  for  two  days;  he  also  brought 
with  him,  or  sent  a  few  days  before  him,  arms  aind  ammunition  for 
2000  or  3000  men,  and  from  15,000Z.  to  20,000/.  in  money.  His 
account  of  the  vpyage  is  highly  edifying  and  entertaining.  They 
had  been  three  days  at  sea,  when  they  saw  a  vessel  in  chase  of 
them,  which  proved  to  be  that  of  Plunket,  an  active  partisan  of 
the  parliament.  The  pressure  of  the  danger,  he  says,  caused  an 
incredible  change  in  our  vessel.  The  Irish,  and  especially  Signor 
Bellings,  took  tp  their  arms,  and  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last- 
employing  themselves  meanwhile  in  clearing  the  decks,  get- 
ting the  guns  loose,  and  putting  the  non-combatants  out. of  the 
way  in  a  comer.  The  archbishop  himself  was  in  bed  hopelessly 
sick — ^the  Italians  of  his  suite  engaged  themselves  (*  con  molta 
mia  edificazione')  in  prayer.  After  chasing  them  for  100  miles, 
Plunket  gave  up  the  pursuit — ^the  proximate  reason  being  a  fire 
which  broke  out  in  his  cook-room,  the  final  cause  a  gilt  image  of 
St.  Peter,  which  combined  on  board  the  ship  which  bore  his  name 
the  functions  of  figure-head  and  tutelary  deity.  It  had,  indeed, 
already  occurred  to  the  considerate  Italians  that  the  circumstance 
of  meeting  with  the  S.  Pietro  in  the  Loire,  *  was  an  augury  that  ' 
the  Head  of  the  church,  on  whom  all  missions  depend^  and  who 
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inspired  our  lord  his  holiness  to  set  on  foot  and  arrange  this  of 
mine,  had  also  willed  to  conduct  it  to  an  end,  and  to  show,  when 
occasion  offered,  how  weak  are  the  forces  of  Hell  in  comparison 
with  the  authority  of  the  Keys.'  It  is  painful  to  think  that  subse- 
quently S.  Pietro  or  his  image,  brought  the  nuncio  into  serious 
difficulties;  for  the  ship  having  been  emi,loyed  by  himself  or  his 
agents  in  a  privateering  or  piratical  speculation,  and  having  brought 
a  Spanish  prize  into  Rochelle,  the  agent  of  Spain  in  Ireland  seized 
upon  the  goods  and  money  of  the  mission  as  a  compensation,  and  it 
was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  Rinuccini  secured  the  ship  itself 
for  his  return  to  France.  On  the  21st  of  October,  he  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Kerry  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kenmare,  in  the  midst  of 
marvellous  comcidences  and  pious  associations.  On  that  very  day, 
the  church  of  Fermo  was  wont  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  St.  Mabilia, 
whose  scull  was  one  of  its  treasures — ^the  saint  was  one  of  the 
11,000  virgins,*  and  '  we  beUeve,'  ('  per  alcune  non  leggiere  con- 
getture')  that  she  was  an  Irishwoman.  StiU  more  fortunately  on 
the  22na  the  same  church  celebrates  the  martjnrdom  of  St.  Phi- 
lip, Bishop  of  Fermo,  '  and,  therefore,  I  am  bound  to  believe  that 
my  great  predecessor  has  thought  fit  to  conduct  me  himself  to  the 
post  appomted  me  by  the  vicar  of  God.'  The  Irish  regretted  the 
mconvenience  of  landing  on  a  desert  shore,  instead  of  at  Water- 
ford;  but  the  worthy  prelate  was  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of 
first  declaring  his  apostolic  mission  to  shepherds,  and  of  taking  up 
his  residence  in  a  stable.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  arrived  at 
Kilkenny,  where  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  by 
the  supreme  council,  and  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  body. 

The  peace  with  Ormond  was  still  unconduded,  but  within  a  few 
months  the  state  of  the  negotiations  had  been  greatly  affected  by  the 
arrival  in  Ireland  of  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  and  afterwards  first  Duke  of  Beaufort.  The  extraordi- 
iiaiy  powers  in  virtue  of  which  he  tendered  to  the  Catholics  conces- 
sions mtherto  unprecedented,  have  been  recorded  and  discussed  by 
every  writer  on  the  history  of  the  time.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
he  produced  letters  with  the  king's  sign  manual  and  under  his 
private  signet^  by  which  Charles  promised,  on  the  word  of  a  king 
and  a  Christian,  to  make  good,  to  aQ  intents  and  purposes,  what- 
ever he  should  perform;  *  and  although  you  exceed  what  law  can 
tnirant,  or  any  jK>weis  of  ouis  ezt^d  to,  as  not  knowing  what 
you  have  need  o^  yet  it  being  for  our  service,  we  oblige  ourself, 
not  only  to  give  vou  our  pardon,  but  to  maintain  the  same  with 
all  our  might  ana  power.'  From  subsequent  events  there  can  be 
BO  doubt  that  the  kin^  had  privately  agreed  with  Glamorgan, 

that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  disavow  him,  if  necessary,  and 

—  -  — ^^^ 

*  We  presume,  from  the  privilege  of  having  a  day  to  herself  in  the  caLendar* 
that  St  Mabilia  held  high  rank  in  this  celebrated  female  anny. 
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that  the  use  of  the  priyate  seal,  and  the  iire^ukritj  of  the  entire 
transaction,  were  intended  to  leave  a  loophole  to  esci^  bova  any 
concessions  inconvenient  to  fulfil  which  the  agent  migntfind  it  ex* 
pedient  to  make.  By  virtue  of  his  commisdon  Glamor^in,  who  was 
nimself  a  zealous  CatiboMc,  undertook  to  secure  to  the  Catholics  the 
abolition  of  the  penal  laws  and  the  possession  of  all  churches  not 
actually  occupied  by  Protestants.  The  confederates  were  to  send 
10,000  men  imder  ms  command  to  the  assistance  of  Charles  in  Eng- 
land, and  Glamorgan  was  to  bind  himself  by  oath  not  to  act  with  his 
army,  till  the  king  hadactually  secured  the  performance  of  the  treaty. 
The  engagements  on  both  sides  were  to  be  secret,  even  fix>m  Ormond 
himself;  and  although  no  man  could  &il  to  see  the  insecurity  of 
an  arrangement,  in  which  the  agent  and  servant  of  one  party  was 
the  only  guarantee  for  the  performance  of  the  stipulations  required 
by  the  other,  the  eagerness  for  peace,  and  the  difficulty  of  con- 
cluding it,  were  so  great,  that  the  agreement  had  been  made  two 
months  before  Binuccini's  arrival,  and  a  vote  passed  by  the  assem- 
bly, for  levying  the  10,000  men.  To  add  to  the  complication  and 
difficulty  of  the  transaction,  when  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Sligo  in  the  month  of  October,  the  Scotch, 
found  on  his  person  an  account  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  shortly 
afterwards  transmitted  it  to  the  English  parliament. 

The  Catholics  were  now  in  the  anomalous  conditicm  of  an  al- 
fiance  with  the  king  through  his  private  agent,  and  of  suspended 
hostility  with  him  in  the  person  of  his  lord-lieutenant.  It  seems 
impossible  that  the  promoters  of  Glamorgan's  treaty  can  have  in- 
tended it  to  take  effect  before  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
Ormond;  but  the  advocates  of  peace  could  now  pomt  to  the 
secret  conditions  in  favour  of  religion  as  a  security  for  the  claims 
which  the  viceroy  refused  to  concede.  Their  opponents,  who  had 
with  difficulty  opposed  a  treaty  which  made  no  mention  of  re- 
ligion, were  in  some  measure  disarmed,  though  not  satisfied,  by 
the  apparent  acceptance  of  their  demands  by  the  Ung:  but  the 
division  of  opinions  lay  deeper  than  the  immediate  occasion,  and 
the  minority  had  forces  in  reserve  far  more  than  proportionate  to 
their  strengm  in  the  assembly  and  the  council. 

The  nuncio  threw  an  additional  weight  into  their  scale.  He 
had  been  made  personally  responsible  iar  his  opposition  to  the 

Sace:  but  his  instructions  from  Kome  were  clear  aud  decided* 
e  was  ordered  to  obstruct  a  peace  with  Ormond,  except  on  con- 
dition that  the  church  should  be  secured  in  all  its  splendour,  and 
that  all  future  vicerojrs  should  be  Catholic;  and  the  want  of  sufficient 
security  was  repres^ited  to  him  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  discounten- 
ancing Glamorgan's  negotiation.  In  his  original  instructions  he  had 
been  told  always  to  associate  the  interests  of  religion  with  the  main- 
tenance of  theldng;  but  the  royal  cause  was  less  than  a  secondaij 
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consideTalion  in  l^e  plans  of  the  Vatican.  His  Iiigh.  dignity,  and 
die  supplies  which  he  brought,  had  sufficient  influence  -with  the 
councu  to  induce  them  to  dday  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  In  the 
meantime  he  emidoyed  himself  in  calculating  his  strength,  and  mak- 
ing himself  acquainted  with  the  conditian  of  the  different  parties. 

The  assembly  being  formed  on  the  model  of  a  parliament,  re* 
presented  the  rank  and  property  of  the  kingdom,  whidi  were  for 
the  most  part  in  the  possesion  of  the  old  English  inhabitants; 
United  as  they  were  for  the  present  with  the  old  Irish,  and  con- 
nected with  ihem  by  relidion  and  by  language,  their  wishes  and 
objects  were  nevertheless  wholly  different.  They  had  risen  against 
intolerable  oppression,  and  they  had  no  choice  but  to  fi^htto  the  last 
against  the  popular  party  in  England,  which  indudedaU  theCathoHc 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  in  hatred  so  indiscriminate,  that  it  had  lately 
caused  an  act  to  be  passed  forbidding  quarter  to  be  giren  to  any 
Irish  p^ist.  But  their  loyalty  to  the  kmg  had  never  been  shaken, 
and  as  far  as  the  laity  were  concerned,  it  is  probable  that  no  class 
in  the  three  kingdoms  was  so  free  from  bigotry  and  reUgious 
animosit  J.  When  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  church  was  in 
agitation,  the  tolerant  and  moderate  spirit  of  the  old  English 
gentry  was  strongly  supported  by  their  imwillingness  to  restore 
the  impropriations  of  church  property  which  theb  ancestors  had  not 
scrupled,  to  receive  from  sacrilegious  kings.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
nuncio  promised  them  fair  compositions  and  ea^  confirmation  of 
their  titles — knowing  that  the  nghts  of  the  churda  were  immortal, 
while  her  agreemaits  and  promises  were  subject  to  contingencies, 
they  were  contented  to  abide  by  their  wrongful  possession,  and  by 
the  secnrity  of  Endish  law. 

The  indigenous  Irish  had  refiised  or  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
any  benefit  from  the  secularised  church  properly,  thdr  devotion 
to  Catholicism  was  a  more  active  principle,  and  they  too  had 
titles  to  enforce.  Six  entire  counties  had  been  con^scated  by 
James  I.,  on  the  plea  of  Tyrone's  imputed  rebellion,  and  victory 
alone  coidd  restore  them  to  the  owners,  as  neither  king  nor  par^ 
liament  would  ever  consent  to  dispossess  the  intrudiiig  colonists. 
Neither  did*  they  owe  or  feel  attachment  to  the  Engfish  crown. 
For  four  hundred  years  from  the  conquest  they  had  borne  to  the 
English  the  relation  which  the  Red  Indians  of  the  present  day 
bear  to  the  Anglo-Americans;  and  ance  th^  had  ceased  to  be 
outlaws  Ihey  had  supported  a  long,  civil  war,  and  suffered  the 
penalties  of  a  rebellion  which  possibly  never  took  place.  They 
had  commenced  the  presrait  war  alone;*  they  formed  the  greater 

*  *Qf  the  whole  himdzed  that  were  designed  fbr  seizmg  the  castle  of  I>ablui, 
there  was  not  so  much  as  one  person  of  British  hlood,  extraction,  or  name  amongst 
them.*— JEM  of  Oudtkaoen*8  Memoirs. 
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part  of  tHe  population  and  of  the  soldiery;  and  they  saw  with 
anger  that  their  confederates  directed  their  policy  without  sharin&r 
in  their  feelings  Or  objects.  Their  interest  and  their  habitual 
feelings  of  reverence  ahke  led  them  to  seek  support  apdnst  the 
government,  and  guidance  for  themselves,  in  the  powerful  body  of 
the  clergy. 

The  priesthood  have  sometimes  been  indiscriminately  classed 
with  the  old  Irish,  as  the  determined  cmposers  of  peace:  but 
Binuccii\i's  letters  show  sufficiently  the  difficulty  which  he  found 
in  uniting  them  in  opposition  to  Ormond.  His  instructions  and 
his  disposition  tended  to  changes  within  the  church,  as  well  as  to 
ej:temal  action  for  the  restoration  of  its  power.  He  had  to 
establish  the  canonical  Jurisdiction  of  Rome;  to  procure  the  re- 
ception of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent;  to  reform  and  rep- 
gulate  the  monastic  orders;  and,  above  all,  to  restore  the  splendour 
and  publicity  of  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies.  In  every  point  he 
came  in  collision  with  interests  and  habits,  which  confirmed  a 
widely  spread  feeling  of  opposition  to  his  more  important  political 
measures.  The  older  bishops,  he  complains,  '  accustomed  to  per- 
form their  few  functions  in  secret  ana  without  inconvenience  or 
interference,  make  small  account  of  the  splendour  and  magnificence 
of  religion,  foreseeing  that  it  may  involve  them  in  great  expenses^ 
and  always  doubting  whether  tney  will  be  able  to  maintain  it, 
either  through  new  arrangements  of  the  kingdom,  or  through  the 
necessary  diversion  of  their  revenues  to  the  necessities  oi  war. 
Consequently  they  display  almost  a  repugnance  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  proper  dresses  and  ceremonies,  being  ahnost  all  in  th^ 
habit  of  celebrating  the  offices  as  ordinary  priests,  and  of  perfona- 
in^,  for  example,  me  sacrament  of  confirmation  not  only  without 
mitre  and  vestments,  but  almost  in  a  secular  dress;  and,  therefore, 
they  also  would  not  be  unwilling  to  satisfy  themselves  with  the 
concession  by  the  king  and  the  marquis  of  the  free  exercise  of  their 
functions  even  in  secret,  so  as  to  save  as  they  believe  the  substance  of 
the  faith,  and  not  to  involve  themselves  in  any  difficulty.'  The 
regular  clergy  were  still  less  to  be  depended  upon.  As  mis- 
sionaries they  were  in  possession  of  various  ecclesiastical  privileges, 
which  were  m  danger  from  the  inmiediate  interference  of  Rome; 
and  as  through  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws  they  had  been 
prevented  for  the  most  part  firom  residing  in  their  conv^its,  and 
nrom  observing  the  monastic  dress  and  rules,  many  of  them  had 
lived  as  chaplains  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
had  adopted  the  habits  and  opinions  of  men  of  Uie  wond:  a  large 
proportion  retained  the  hereditary  loyalty  of  the  old  EngUsh 
families  to  which  they  belonged,  and  the  Jesuits,  who  were  most 
strongly  opposed  to  the  nunao,  may  perhaps  have  been  influenced 
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by  the  preference  of  French  to  SpaniBk  interests,  which  so  long^ 
cnaiacteiised  their  order.  The  regulars  were  still  more  unwilling 
than  the  older  bishops  to  restore  the  splendour  of  the  Catholic 
ceremonies;  and  it  was  long  before  the  nuncio  could .  introduce 
the  custom  of  bringing  the  consecrated  elements  in  procession 
&om  the  churches  to  the  beds  of  the  sick;  for  even  the  com- 
mon people  preferred  the  ease  and  privacy  of  the  sjpiritual  con- 
solations to  which  they  were  accustomed.  The  nation,  he  com- 
plains, is  the  idlest  and  most  careless  in  Europe,  partly  from  the 
coldness  of  the  climate,  and  partly  from  its  loug  subjection  to 
England:  *  whence  it  comes  that  being  accustomed  to  content 
themselves  with  a  mass  celebrated  in  their  cabins,  and  to  live  on 
what  the  soil  produces  without  labour  or  exertion,  they  have  im- 
bibed a  coldness  of  spirit,  and  accommodated  themselves  con-y 
tentedly  to  the  conditions  of  the  time/  Nevertheless  the  great 
majority  of  the  clergy  were  on  the  side  of  religion  and  war,  fmd 
for  the  present  the  (Megated  majesty  of  Rome  overawed  the  dis- 
satisfied portion  of  thdb:  body. 

One  further  source  of  dissension  remained  in  the  reciprocal  jea- 
lousy of  the  four  provinces,  and  the  determination  of  each  to  serve 
only  imder  its  own  independent  commander.  In  Connaught 
Thomas  Bourke  had  been  appointed  to  act  as  lieutenant-general, 
in  the  hope  that  the  head  of  his  name,  Claniicarde,  woiud  soon 
consent  to  assume  the  command.  The  earl  had  recently  combined 
his  forces  wi&  an  expedition  sent  hy  Ormond  to  drive  the  Scotch 
out  of  the  west,  and  although  he  still  held  himself  apart  from  the 
ccxifederates,  he  was  virtually  the  head  of  the  Catholic  army  of  the 
province.  In  Munster  the  Earl  of  Oastlehaven  commanded  for 
the  council,  but  cultivated  the  most  friendlv  relations  with  Or- 
mond, whose -brother,  Richard  Butler,  a  Catnolic,  and  a  member 
of  the  assembly,  had  married  his  sister.  An  experienced  officer 
and  a  gallant  soldier,  he  had  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
confederates,  though  the  siege  of  xoughal*  had  lately  miscarried 
from  the  jealousy  which  had  arisen  between  himself  and  the 
g^ieral  of  LdbsCer,  Thomas  Preston,  brother  to  Lord  Gorman- 

Bton,  the  most  powerful  of  the  nobility  of  the  Pale.    After  thirty 

'■■■■.  1  I     I    ■      III.        I    .      I       .  I  ■  ■  ■ 

*  The  Archbishop  of  Fermo  may  be  pardoned  for  writing  the  name  of  this 
town  JocTiel,  but  in  general  he  displays  a  true  Roman  contempt  for  tramontane 
orthography,  whidi  sometimes  makes  it  difBicult  to  understand  him.  Minteros, 
tat  instenoe,  is  his  equiyalent  for  Montrose,  and  Pkmusk  is  substituted  for  Pfy- 
niouUu  The  familiar  patronymic  of  Jones  appears  in  the  disguise  of  Giouriy  a 
name  which  suggests  thoughts  rather  of  a  courtier  of  Haroun  Al  Raschid,  than  of 
an  officer  of  CromwelL  The  apolc^  of  his  editor,  who  very  properly  abstains 
from  correcting  his  errors,  is  amusingly  untranslateable.  *  Sapen^o  bene  gli  es- 
perti,  che  nelle  yecchie  scritture  anche  di  dottissimi  uomini,  ^  raro  che  non  ti  oc- 
conano.stbrpiature  nei  nomi  forestieri,  dei  quali  anzi  si  compiacevano  talvolta  ad" 
dokhr  V  ittpnzxa  itaUaniztandoU.' 
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yeais'  service  under  the  Spanisih  goYemment,  Preston  had  been 
mvited  to  Ireland  early  in  the  war  to  assume  the  oommand,  to 
^ch  hifl  experience  and  connexioiB  8o  strongly  leoommended 
him.  The  result  was  not  fortunate.  In  1642  he  had  been  de* 
feated  under  circumstances  Httle  creditable  to  his  skill  by  Qrmond 
at  Kilrush,  and  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Trim  at  a  later  period 
than  that  of  which  we  ore  tqpeaking  inflicted  a  heavy  blow  on  the 
Catholic  cause.  He  seems  to  have  had  an  indecisive  character, 
and  he  was  alternately  swayed  by  his  inclination  to  Ormond,  com- 
bined with  the  \oj9Xt^  natural  to  an  old  family  of  the  Pale,  and 
by  the  reverence  tor  tne  clergy  and  for  Some,  which  he  had  per- 
l^ps  learned  in  die  service  of  Spain.  The  motive  which  could 
most  safely  be  calculated  upon  as  influencing  his  actions  was  jea« 
lou^  agamst  his  abler  rival,  the  general  of  the  Irish  of  Ulster. 

llie  celebrated  Owen  O'Nial  had,  like  Preston,  learned  the  art 
of  war  in  the  service  of  Spain  and  Austria.  On  his  arrival  from 
Flanders,  in  1642,  he  had  easily  superseded  his  kinsman.  Sir 
Phelim  O'Nial,  in  the  command  of  the  Irish  of  the  north,  and  he 
was  never  afterwards  shaken  in  his  power.  It  was  to  him  that 
the  discontinuance  of  the  more  barbarous  cruelties  of  the  earlier 
insurrection  was  chiefly  owinfif;  but  the  nature  of  his  forces  made 
him  a  fonnidable  an/un^lome  guest,  when  he  lav  near  Kil- 
kenny  to  intimidate  the  opponents  of  tiie  nuncio  in  me  council, 
or  when  he  sought  to  extend  his  quarters  in  Leinster,  where  he 
had  influence  through  a  marriage  connexion  with  the  &mily  of 
Fitzgerald.  His  wild  army  of  creaghte  and  wood-kerns  had  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  half-disciplined  savages.  They  would 
s^rvre  witiiout  pay,  and  live  on  the  most  meagre  food;  but  when 
opportunity  o&red  thOT  ccHnpensated  themselves  vdih  plunder, 
and  disperaed,  like  tiie  Scotch  Highlanders,  ajfter  a  victory  to  en- 
joy the  spoils  in  their  homes.  Their  commander,  the  most  skilM 
officer  then  engaged  in  Ireland,  had  at  the  same  time  the  art  of 
securing  the  auction  of  his  rude  followers.  He  pi>efened  attain- 
ing his  object  by  mancBuvxes  to  fighting,  and  he  is  called  by  Ri- 
nucdni  the  Fabius  of  Ireland:  perhaps  a  modem  writer  might 
add  that  he  possessed  sometiiing  of  iSouvarofi^s  genius  for  com- 
mand. The  general  of  Ulster  was  the  right  arm  of  tiie  party  of 
the  clergy,  but  his  own  first  object  was  the  restitution  of  the  for- 
feited lands  in  the  north.  Though  not  the  lineal  heir  of  Tyrone, 
his  followers  looked  upon  him  as  the  true  representative  of  the 
chief  family  of  the  O'Niab;  nor  was  their  enthusiasm  ever  raised 
to  a  higher  pitch  tiian  when  the  sword  of  the  banished  Earl  of 
Tyrone  was  sent  to  him  from  Home  with  the  blessing  of  the  pope. 

The  nimcio  had  no  hesitation  as  to  the  object  which  he  was  to 
pursue;  he  determined  to  prevent  the  peace  or  to  break  it  by 
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eyeij  method  of  power  or  ioflaence  wluch  he  could  derive  firom 
his  temporal  or  spiiitaal  leaouices.  He  saw,  as  he  afterwards  de- 
dared,  that  in  the  solemxdt^  of  his  first  entrance  into  Kilkenn  j, 
the  anploufle  of  the  old  Irish  was  diyen  to  the  minister  of  God,  of 
the  old  English  to  the  treasurer  of  a  prince.  He  wished  to  give 
the  whde  of  the  saj^lies  which  he  brousht  with  him  to  the  army 
of  O'Nial,  and  when  he  was  compelled  by  the  general  feding  of 
the  council  to  allot  a  dbare  to  Preston,  he  was  urgent  that  the  com- 
manders should  unite  their  forces  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  siege 
of  Dublin.  He  argued  that  it  would  be  easy,  when  the  Pro- 
testants* were  disposed  of,  to  drive  the  Puritans  out  of  Irelaiid 
with  their  concentmted  farces,  and  that  then,  under  a  Catholic 
Tioecoy ,  the  Irish  might  send  supplies  which  would  turn  the  scale 
of  war  in  Rngland  and  Scotland  in  fiivour  of  the  king.  With 
Glamorgan,  wno  presented  him  with  autograph  letters  from  the 
Idug  to  himsdf  and  to  the  pope,  which  evid^dy  were  intended 
to  lead  to  a  hope  of  the  royal  conversion,  the  nuncio,  justly  ap- 
preciating their  cdncerity,  used  such  arguments  of  spiritual  per- 
suasion, and  offered  sudi  hopes  of  advantageof  the  cause  of  the  king, 
that  that  feeble  diplomatist  was  fiom  this  time  but  half  in  earnest 
in  the  advancement  of  the  secret  treaty.  One  of  the  maiu  arra- 
ments  used  a^unst  the  peace  with  Ormond,  was  a  negotiation  which 
Sir  Eaiehn  Digby  was  carrying  on  at  Rome  on  behalf  of  the  Queen 
of  England.  The  nuncio  urged  upon  the  council  the  necessity  of 
waiting  for  the  terms  to  which  ihe  pope  himself  should  have  con- 
sented, and  the  impropiety  of  concluding  a  treaty  which  might  be 
found  incompatible  with  the  dedsion  of  the  head  of  the  church.  The 
majority  of  the  confederates  however  were  weU  a¥rare  of  the 
fiitility  of  negotiations  conducted  by  a  secret  agent  of  a  queen- 
consort,  hecs^  unauthorised  to  treat,  and  some  of  them  even  sus- 
pected that  the  very  ejdsteoce  of  the  n^odation  was  a  fiction  in- 
vented by  BinucdnL  Hie  correspondence  now  published  shows 
that  on  this,  as  weU  as  on  other  occasions,  the  nuncio  was  unjustly 
suspected  of  disobedience,  and  that  ihe  court  of  Rome  received 
credit  for  Uberality,  which  it  in  no  way  deserved.  The  treaty 
was  actually  drawn  up,  and  it  is  constantly  spoken  of  in  the  de- 
spatches fixun  Rome. 

At  the  commoicement  of  the  year  1646,  the  arguments  against 
the  peace  received  an  unexpected  accession  of  strength.  Lord 
Digby,  or  Digby  Eretico,  as  Kinuccini  politely  caUs  mm,  in  dis- 
tinction firom  jDigby  Gattolico,  the  queen  s  a^ent  at  Rome,  having 
become  acquainted  with  Glamorgan's  treaty  m  consequence  of  the 

*  The  name  of  Protestanta  vas  then  exdiuively  a^ppUedin  IrelaDd  to  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  Anglican  dmrch. 
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acqmsltion  by  the  parliament  of  the  papers  found  on  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  accused  him,  with  rod  or'professed  indignation, 
of  high  treason  to  the  kin^,  and  persuaded  Ormond  to  arrest  him 
on  occasion  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  Dublin.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  Charles  about  the  same  time  found  it  necessary  to 
disavow  Glamorgan,  that  that  nobleman  was  in  possession  of 
abundant  powers  in  the  handwriting  of  the  king,  and  that  he 
showed  no  alarm  or  embarrassment  when  arrested,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  the  whole  transaction  was  meant  as  a  blind  to  the 
English  Protestants.  To  complete  the  proof  of  collusion,  Gla* 
morgan  was,  a  few  days  afterwards,  liberated  on  bail,  and  allowed 
to  return  to  the  Catholic  head-quarters  at  Kilkenny.*  The  leaders  of 
the  peace  party  were,  no  doubt,  informed  of  the  true  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  pursued  their  course  with  so  little  change  of  pur- 
pose, that  on  Lady-day  a  treaty  with  Ormond  was  signed,  con- 
taining no  provisions  for  the  mamtenance  of  the  Cathouc  church; 
it  being  understood  that  Glamorgan's  secret  treaty  supplied  all  the 
ecclesiastical  securities  which  were  necessary.  As  a  concession  to 
the  nuncio,  who  still  urged  the  disrespect  which  they  were  com- 
mitting towards  the  apostolic  see,  it  was  agreed  that  the  treaty 
with  Ormond  should  not  be  published  till  the  first  of  May,  to 
allow  additional  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  promised  treaty  from 
Rome.  The  council  was  not  aware  that  the  nuncio  had  already, 
in  February,  induced  a  secret  conclave  of  bishops  to  sign  a  pro- 
test against  the  treaty,  which  was  to  be  kept  in  reserve,  and  after- 
wards used  as  occasion  might  requjbfe.  It  is  imfairly  urged  against 
him  by  Clarendon,  that  he  consetited  to  the  powers  given  to  the 
Catholic  commissioners  to  treat  with  Ormond;  it  seems,  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  steadily  opposed  a  peace,  except  on  the  terms 
that  all  the  concessions  he  required,  including  the  appointment  of 
a  Catholic  viceroy,  should  be  granted;  or  otherwise  that  Ormond 
should  lay  down  his  office,  and  make  terms  individually  with  the 
council,  as  a  simple  peer  of  the  realm. 

For  the  present  the  nuncio  seems  to  have  thought  it  useless  to 
attempt  more  than  a  postponement  of  the  publication  of  the  treaty. 
He  now  turned  his  mind  to  the  prosecution  of  the  main  war  with 
the  Parliament,  and  divided  his  money  and  arms  between  0*Nial, 
who  undertook  to  act  against  the  Scotch  in  the  west  of  Ulster, 
while  Ormond  pressed  them  on  the  east,  and  Preston,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  an  enemy  in  Ids  own  province,  consented  to  serve  under 
Clanricarde  in  Connaught.  Rmuccini  himself  joined  the  army 
under  Lord  Muskerry,  the  president  of  the  council,  a  loyal  sub- 

*  The  whole  account  of  Glamorgan's  transactions  will  be  found  in  Leland's  ' 

History  of  Ireland,  or,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  dates,  in  Lingard's  History 

ofEngland,  vol.  X. 
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ject  and  an  adherent  of  Onnond's,  though  the  head  of  an  old 
Irish  family,  who  was  now  besieging  the  castle  of  Bumatty  on 
the  Shannon,  which  had  recently  been  given  up  to  the  Parliament 
hj  its  owner,  the  Earl  of  Thomond,  nead  of  the  O'Briens  of 
MuBster.  The  fortress  was  not  taken  till  the  middle  of  July,  and 
the  nuncio  contrived  further  to  delay  the  publication  of  the  treaty 
till  the  1st  of  August. 

The  present  was  the  crisis  of  the  cause  of  Ireland,  and  the  con- 
duct of  Rinuccini  determined  its  ruin.  In  the  midst  of  the  general 
satisfaction  he  retired  from  Kilkenny  to  Waterford,  summoned  a 
synod  of  the  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular,  and  after  a  formal 
examination  of  tne  treaty  clause  by  ckuse,  declared  with  the 
consent  of  the  bishops,  and  of  every  separate  order  except  the 
Jesuits,  whoby  their  Provincial  remained  firm  in  their  opposition, 
that  the  peace  with  Ormond  was  null,  as  containing  no  security 
for  religion,  and  that  all  who  had  hitherto  concurred  in  it,  or 
should  hereafter  adhere  to  it,  were  ipso  facto  perjured  and  excom- 
municate. O'Nial  hastened  with  his  victorious  army  to  Kil- 
kenny to  support  the  cause  of  religion;  Preston,  who  had  at  first 
caused  the  peace  to  be  proclaimea  in  his  quarters  with  every  de- 
monstration of  joy,  allowed  the  influence  of  the  nimcio  and  his 
own  private  enmity  to  Bellings  to  withdraw  him  firom  the  cause  of 
Ormond;  the  herald  who  proclaimed  the  peace  in  Waterford  was 
insulted,  his  colleague  at  Limerick  was  slain;  the  lord-lieutenant 
himself,  who  came  to  Kilkenny  by  invitation  of  the  council,  was 
forced  to  fly  with  a  scanty  train  to  Dublin;  and  the  Catholic  con- 
gregation of  the  bishops  assumed  the  government  of  Ireland  under 
the  presidency  of  the  nuncio,  and  committed  the  members  of  the 
council  who  had  chiefly  promoted  the  peace  to  prison.  In  his 
memoir  Rinuccini  complains  that  they  still  defied  his  power,  and 
when  they  received  news  of  any  disaster  sufiered  by  the  congre- 
gation, drank  to  the  losses  of  religion  in  great  beakers  of  beer— 
'  facevano  con  bicchieroni  di  birra  brindisi  infausti  alle  perdite 
della  religione.' 

In  his  memoir  to  the  pope,  Rinuccini  seems  to  insinuate  that 
he  was  taken  by  surprise  when  the  treaty  was  published,  although 
it  is  clear  that  he  had  known  for  many  months  that  it  was  signed, 
and  notwithstanding  that  he  confesses  in  a  despatch  written  in 
June,  that  his  schemes  for  delaying  the  peace  are  exhausted,  and 
that  he  has  not  ingenuity  to  contrive  means  of  opposing  it  any 
longer.  An  accurate  examination  of  the  despatches  will  aiFord 
some  clue  to  his  moderation  during  the  spring,  and  his  violent 
proceedings  in  August.  After  repeatedly  promising  the  council 
to  produce  the  treaty  concluded  at  Rome  by  Kenelm  Digby,  and 
showing  them  the  heads  of  a  supposed  protocol,  on  which  he  as- 
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serted  that  it  was  founded,  lie  found  that  they  wete  determined  to 
treat  it  as  non-existent,  and  that  some  further  resource  was  neces- 
sary. By  promising  to  Glamorgan  the  succession  to  the  vice- 
royalty  he  had  persuaded  him  to  disavow  his  own  powers  to 
n^otiate;  and  when  CNial's  great  victory  over  the  Scotch  at  Ben- 
burb  on  the  5th  of  June  had  secured  him  a  preponderating  militanr 
power,  he  seems  to  have  been  ready  to  act  at  once.  On  the  20m 
of  June  he  writes  to  the  Queen  of  England  a  letter  of  devotion  to 
her  cause :  on  the  3rd  of  July  he  suggests  to  Panfilio  the  establish- 
ment of  a  foreign  protectorate  over  Ireland,  to  be  imdertaken  by 
France  or  Spain,  or,  according  to  his  own  wish,  by  the  pope  him- 
self. On  the  17  th  of  the  same  month  he  communicates  private 
offers  hoax  Don  Eugenio  (Owen  O'Nial),  and  &om  Preston,  to 
march  at  once  upon  JDublin,  and  he  acknowledges  his  inclination 
to  accept  them— -('  gran  tentazione  ho  sentito  in  questo  negozio.y 
But  a  difficulty  had  arisen  in  an  unexpected  quarter.  The  Queen 
of  England  and  the  French  court  were  suspicious  of  the  nuncio's 
proceedings,  and  the  personal  jealousy  of  Bagni,  the  French 
nuncio,  led  to  the  betrayal  of  some  imprudent  expressions  in 
Binuccini's  despatches.  Lord  Digby  went  to  Paris  to  enforce  the 
opposition,  and  obtained  a  considerable  smn  from  Mazarine  for 
tine  joint  use  of  Ormond  and  the  confederated  Catholics.  It  was 
even  generally  reported  that  the  pope  was  about  to  recall  his 
minister  and  disavow  his  proceedmgs,  and  in  the  imcertainty 
whether  France  would  still  further  interfere,  the  nuncio  thought 
it  unsafe  to  add  new  cause  of  dissatisfaction  to  those  which  had  so 
long  existed  between  Paris  and  Rome.  A  few  weeks  of  inaction 
removed  his  doubts,  and  determined  him  to  adopt  the  course 
which  he  had  so  long  meditated. 

He  instantly  took  measures  for  the  siege  of  Dublin.  O'Nial 
advanced  with  his  victorious  army  through  the  north  of  Leinster; 
Preston  marched  from  Connaught  to  join  him,  and  they  took  up 
positions  at  Lexlip  and  Newcastle,  about  six  miles  firom  Dublin, 
while  the  nuncio  pressed  on  their  operations  from  his  quarters  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  baffled  to  the  utmost  all  attempts  at  ne- 
gotiation. By  the  advice  of  Castlehaven,  who  with  Clanricarde 
had  now  joined  the  lord-Heutenant,  Ormond  had  wasted  the 
country  for  some  miles  round  before  he  retired  into  DubUn;  and 
consequently  the  Catholic  armies  were  distressed  for  want  of 
supplies,  as  well  as  impeded  by  the  usual  jealousies  of  the  ge- 
nerals. Preston  in  particular  was  unwilling  to  serve  against  Clan- 
ricarde; and,  to  add  to  their  difficulties,  a  parliamentary  squadron 
appeared  in  the  bay,  and  a  premature  report  arose  that  Ormond 
had  admitted  the  common  enemy  into  his  fortr^s.  The  effect 
produced  on  the  generals  is  strilangly  described  in  the  memoir. 
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*  One  day  while  the  council  was  uiging  an  adTanoe,  and  all 
were  aasembled  to  digcnsB  it,  some  one  tapped  at  the  door  of  the 
loom,  and  Preston  suddenly  rose  to  open  it — ^having  heard  three 
or  four  words  firom  the  person  without  he  returned  gasping,  and 
said  that  the  English  were  ahready  in  Dublin.  In  a  moment  Don 
Eugenio  and  llie  others,  as  if  a  serpent  had  stung  them,  sprang 
up  nom  their  seats,  and  thinlring  each  man  of  himsdbf,  departed 
m>m  his  companions.  The  generals  signalled  by  cannon-fire  that 
every  man  was  to  return  to  his  post,  and  the  councillors  in  the 
utmost  alarm  mounted  the  next  morning  fer  Kilkenny,  and  never 
diew  bit  till  they  came,  like  fugitives  with  an  enemy  at  their 
beds,  into  our  quarters.'  The  nuncio  soon  followed  them,  and 
danricarde,  informing^  Preston  of  the  ftlsehood  of  the  report, 
eommeaeed  a  n^otiation  with  him  on  Qrmond's  bdbalf ,  much 
coded  in  the  signature  of  a  new  treaty.  It  was  agreed  that  Pres^ 
ton's  army  should  unite  itself  on  a  given  day  with  a  detachment 
which  Chnricarde  led  out  of  the  gates  to  join  it.  But  in  the 
meantinie  the  nuncio  had  prevail^  over  the  general's  unsteady 
mind,  so  that  Claniicarde  found  a  letter  of  excuses  instead  of  an 
army  of  allies,  and  with  loud  indignation  (*  prorotto  in  molte 
maledicenze  contro  di  lui ')  returned  disappointed  to  Dublin.  The 
despatches  make  no  mention  of  a  simultaneous  negotiation  be- 
tween Qnnond  and  O'Nial,  in  whose  honour  and  firmness  the 
marquis  placed  deserved  confidence.  The  Ulster  general  sent  his 
nephewto  Kilkenny  to  persuade  the  congregation  to  an  aocommoda- 
tion,  but  they  had^the  audacnty  to  detain  the  messenger  in  custody 
tOlihe  period  allowed  for  the  conclusion  of  peace  was  past  In  the 
sommer  o£  1647,  Ormond,  finding  the  impossibility  of  sustain- 
ing a  double  war,  gave  up  the  capital  to  the  troops  of  the  par- 
liament, and  retired  for  the  time  to  England. 

The  nuncio's  power  had  culminated  when  he  retired  to  Water- 
ford,  and  firom  tnis  time  it  rapidly  declined.     All  moderate  men 
were  oflfended  with  his  presumptuous  violence,  and  all  loyal  sub- 
jects united  with  the  vast  following  of  Ormond  to  destroy  his 
alien  and  anii-national  government.    Even  O'Nial's  support  dis- 
credited him^  since  the  Ulster  army  were  considered  by  them- 
selves and  others  the  troops  of  the  pope,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
wild  creaghts  were  generally  connected  in  the  minds  of  men 
with  the  influence  of  the  nuncio  and  his  court.    The  govern- 
ment by  the  congregation  of  the  clergy  was  in  its  nature  provi- 
mnsl  and  temporary^  and  a  new  assembly  which  it  was  found 
necessary  to  summon  showed  early  symptoms  of  alienation  from 
&e  extreme  Catholic  party.     Confinning  the  declaration  of  the 
DuDity  of  Qrmond's  peace,  they  neverthdess  acquitted  the  com- 
misdoneis  who  had  concluded  it,  and  released  the  members  of 
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the  old  council  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  supporting  it.  Gla- 
morgan, now  Marquis  of  Worcester,  whom  the  nuncio  had  ap* 
Sinted  to  succeed  Gastlehaven  in  the  command  of  the  army  oi 
unster,  was  irregularly  superseded  by  Muskeriy,  and  the  change 
was  ratified  by  the  coimcii.  The  general  inclination  for  peace 
was  stronger  than  ever,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  queen  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  shoidd  be  sent  for  from  France  to  unite  all 
loyal  subjects  against  the  parliament.  The  nuncio  had  always 
feared  the  influence  of  Henrietta  Maria,  and  he  did  not  shrink 
from  declarin£f  that  it  was  his  duty  to  oppose  the  reception  of  a 
heretic  pS  a  strange  doctrine  to>  a^ounced  bjr  a^  minister 
accredited  to  the  subjects  of  a  heretic  king  that  prince's  father, 
whose  throne  he  had  the  most  direct  and  positive  instructions  to 
support.  But  we  must  again  acquit  Rinuccini  of  individual  pre- 
sumption. The  severest  censure  he  had  received  from  Rome 
since  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  had  been  addressed  to  him  in  con- 
sequence of  a  clause  in  the  oath  drawn  up  for  the  clergy,  during 
the  secession  to  Waterford,  in  which  their  allegiance  to  the  king 
was  reserved:  '  paci  nos  non  daturos  esse  consensum  nisi  pro  reh- 
gione,  et  pro  rege,  et  pro  patria.'  No  nimcio,  he  was  told,  must 
ever  consent  to  any  declaration  by  which  it  appears,  or  by  pos- 
sibili^  may  appear,  that  the  apostolic  see  applauds  or  assents  to 
a  declaration  of  Catholic  subjects  in  favour  of  the  defence  of  the 
estate  or  person  of  a  heretic  king.  The  nuncio  admitted  his  error, 
and  contrived  to  suppress  all  the  copies  of  the  oath. 

The  party  of  the  malecontents  was  strengthened  by  the  bad  suc- 
cess of  the  war.  On  the  8th  of  August,  1647,  the  Leinster  army 
under  Preston  was  defeated  at  Dungan  Hill  by  Colonel  Michael 
Jones,  governor  of  Dublin,  who  was  only  prevented  from  after- 
wards marching  on  Kilkenny  by  the  masterly  tactics  of  0*Nial. 
In  November,  Lord  Taaffe,  wno  had  succeeded  Muskerry  in 
Munster,  was  routed  by  Inchiquin  at  Knocknoness,  and  the  second 
in  command,  the  pliant  Alaster  Macdoimell,  better  known  as 
Colkitto,  or  the  left-handed,  refusing  quarter,  was  slain.*  The  con- 
federates were  every  day  reduced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  the 
army  of  O'Nial,  a  contingency  not  unwelcome  to  the  nuncio,  till 
he  K>und  that  their  fear  and  dislike  of  the  general  of  Ulster  made 
them  more  than  ever  anxious  to  relieve  themselves  ftrom  the  bur- 

*  There  is  some  strange  confasion  as  to  the  death  of  Colkitto.  In  a  document 
headed  ^  Eelazione  della  battaglia  di  Trim  (Dmigan  Hill)  fra  V  esercito  Gattolico 
ed  iDglese/  purportiag  to  he  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Panzirolo,  dated 
29th  of  Angust,  1647,  the  death  of  Alexander  Macdonnell,  who  was  then  alive, 
and  had  not  been  engajged  in  the  battle,  is  related.  It  is  again  described  in  nearly 
the  same  words  in  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Knocknoness,  where  he  really 
fell,  dated  26th  of  November.  The  former  paper  was  probably  written  some  time 
after  the  osteoBibie  date,  by  a  secretary  or  other  attendant  of  the  nundo. 
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den  of  the  war.  Their  prospects  of  success  in  negotiation  were 
increased  bj  the  growing  discontent  of  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
moderate  party  in  England  and  Scotland,  with  the  rising  domi* 
nion  of  the  Independents  founded  on  the  support  of  the  army. 
Qnnond,  the  constant  object  of  the  nuncio's  aeepest  hatred,  ax- 
lived  in  Paris  to  support  the  royal  cause;  and  early  in  1648, 
Inchiquin  himself,  either  from  disinclination  to  extreme  mea- 
sures, or  from  resentment  against  Lord  Lisle,  the  parliamentary 
lord-lieutenant,  who  had  attempted  without  success  to  supersede 
him  in  his  command,  declared  once  more  for  the  king,  and  at  the 
same  time  protested  against  the  continuance  of  the  nuncio's  power. 
Among  the  bishops,  however,  he  had  recently  acquired  an  addi* 
tion  of  strength.  On  his  arrival  in  Lreland,  he  had  foimd  thirteen 
vacant  sees,  and  had  recommended  candidates  for  appointment  by 
the  pope,  who  were  selected  for  their  support  of  the  ultra-Catholic 
cause,  and  for  their  devoted  obedience  to  Rome.  At  the  end  of 
1647,  the  nominations  arrived  from  Rome,  for  the  most  part  in 
pursuance  of  his  advice,  although  the  Archbishopric  of  Tuam  was 
given  to  de  Burgh,  a  moderate  prelate  who  was  attached  to  the 
policy  of  Clanricarde,  the  chief  of  his  name.  The  new  bishops 
were  admitted  to  vote  in  right  of  their  sees,  though  Muskerry  ob- 
jected to  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  the  only  candidate  in  whose  favour 
the  xeconmiendation  of  the  supreme  council  had  not  been  obtained, 
that  the  pope  of  his  own  authority  could  confer  no  temporal  barony 
in  Ireland,  and,  therefore,  no  seat  in  the  legislature.  For  the  most 
part  they  supported  the  nuncio's  measures,  and  they  had  a  principal 
part  in  aelaying  the  negotiations  for  peace. 

But  the  resistance  of  the  war  party  was  now  hopeless.  We 
find  Rinuccini  still  actively  intriguing,  but  without  rational  hope 
or  distinct  plan.  At  one  time  the  scrupulous  prelate,  who  had 
doubted  whether  he  could  open  a  letter  from  the  heretic  king,  or 
enter  into  negotiations  withliis  heretic  son,  inclines  to  support  a 
dan  which  O'Nial  was  meditatiiig  of  a  league  with  the  bitter 
oootch  Presbjrterians  of  Ulster.  Somewhat  later,  however,  he  is 
of  opinion  tliat  the  alliance  with  heretics  cannot  be  justified  even 
by  ^e  object  of  hostiHw  to  Ormond.  Again,  we  hear  of  con- 
stant negotiations  with  Winter  Grant  (Dr.  Leyboume),  the  queen's 
agent  in  Ireland,  whom  he  in  vain  solicits  to  procure  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Catholic  viceroy ;  the  scheme  of  a  foreign  protectorate 
is  renewed,  and  money  is  eagerly  and  uselessly  demanded  from 
Borne.  He  loses  by  degrees  all  hopes  from  Uie  assembly,  and 
meditates  recourse  once  more  to  the  thunders  of  the  church  and 
toO'NiaL 

The  truce  with  Inchiquin,  which  soon  followed,  decided  the  nun* 
go's  couise.    Als  in  the  case  of  the  treaty  of  1646,  he  summoned  a 
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cotmcil  of  bishope,  and  procnied  from  fburteen  of  them  a  con- 
demnation of  the  trace,  and  a  conditional  power  to  excommunicate 
the  favoniers  of  it  in  conjimction  with  four  specified  bishops,  oi 
in  default  of  their  attendance  with  four  to  be  selected  b j  himsel£ 
About  the  10th  of  Maj  he  left  Kilkenny  secretly,  and  joined 
O'Nialy  who  lay  with  a  small  army  at  Maryborougn  in  fear  of  an 
attack  from  the  combined  forces  of  Preston  and  Inchiquin.  His 
next  halting-place  was  Athlone,  where,  on  the  refusal  of  the  four 
authorised  bisnops  to  join  him,  he  summoned  four  of  his  partisana 
in  their  room,  and  by  their  concurrence  published  a  solemn  ex- 
communication against  the  author  of  the  trace,  and  laid  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  where  it  should  be  accepted,  under  an  interdict 
He  then  retired  to  Galway ,  where  he  remained  for  seyeral  mcmths, 
observing  the  course  of  affairs.  At  first  he  thought  that  his  mea- 
sures had  been  successful — ^2000  zealous  Catholics  deserted  from 
Preston  to  join  the  orthodox  army  of  O'Nial;  many  cities  and  in- 
dividuals applied  submissively  to  be  relieved  firom  the  interdict; 
and  as  he  states,  probably  with  some  exaggeration,  the  great  body 
of  the  clergy,  and  three-fourths  of  the  population,  still  adhered  to 
his  cause.  But  all  the  strength  lay  with  the  minority,  and  there 
was  a  division  among  the  bishop,  which  was  fatal  to  nis  claim  of 
wielding  the  whole  authority  of  the  church.  The  council  forbad 
obedience  to  the  excommunication,  and  they  were  supported  in 
their  resistance  by  eight  bishops,  by  some  oi  the  monastic  orders, 
and  by  the  canon  lawyers,  who  haa  been  consulted  in  anticipation 
of  the  event.  It  was  allied  that  the  excommunication  and  in- 
terdict were  void,  as  founded  on  civil  matters,  as  having  been  pub- 
lished without  the  consent  of  the  delegated  bishops,  and  as  ex- 
ceeding the  powers  of  a  nimcio,  except  by  express  authority 
fiom  the  pope,  or  by  the  additional  commission  of  a  legate  a 
latere^  to  which  Binuccini  could  not  pretend.  An  appeal  to 
Rome  was  tendered  to  him,  with  a  demand  that  he  womd  sus- 
pend the  sentence  till  a  decision  could  be  obtained:  but  the  sus- 
pension was  haughtily  refused,  and  all  friendly  intercourse  brok^i 
off.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  Archbishop  of  Tnam  de- 
manded to  see  the  terms  of  the  bull  from  which  the  nuncio  claimed 
his  authority.  ^  Ego  non  ostendam,'  was  the  answer;  ^  Et  ego,'  re- 
plied the  archbishop,  ^  non  obediam.'  We  cannot  pretend  to  a  con- 
fident opinion  as  to  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  law.  The  bull  by 
which  Binuccini  was  appointed  is  voluminous  and  apparently  liberal 
in  its  powers,  but  much  of  the  contents  have  the  appearance  of  what 
lawyers  call  common  forms,  and  we  can  find  in  it  no  authority  to 
excommunicate  or  impose  interdicts  except  in  connexion  with  the 
exercise  of  ordinary  jurisdiction  over  mdividuals  or  bodies  in 
saluUm  animarum,    llhere  is,  however,  a  clause  which  expressly 
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aathorises  the  nuncio  to  act  upon  the  mere  recital  of  his  powers 
without  exhibiting  the  original,   and  which  therefore  seems  to 
justify  his  refusal  to  produce  them  when  required  by  the  arch- 
bishop.   The  result  oi  the  appeal  was  a  remittal  of  the  sentence  to 
the  nuncio  for  reconsideration,  a  measure  probably  equiyaleht  to  a 
disapproval  of  the  expediency  of  the  measure,  avoiding  a  decision 
on  the  question  of  law.    The  court  of  Rome  might  perhaps, 
among  other  motives  for  evading  a  reversal  of  the  judgment,  be 
influenced  by  an  unwillingness  to  countenance  even  indirectly  the 
objections  to  the  sentence  arising  from  the  illegality  of  the  whole 
pioceeding  by  statute  law,  which  in  the  minds  of  the  lay  nobility, 
and  even  with  some  of  the  clergy,  had  weighed  more  than  any 
aigaments  against  its  canonical  validity.    From  time  to  time  the 
nuncio  had  &om  the  first  been  irritated  by  the  dislike  of  foreign 
JHiisdiction  and  the  reverence  for  English  law,  which  he  found 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  Irish  statesmen ;  and  even  though  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  court  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  he  was  often 
thwarted  with  doubts  as  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  pope,  and  scruples 
as  to  an  infringement  of  the  deep-rooted  loyalty  to   the  kmg, 
opinions  which  he  can  only  lefer  to  as  grievous  and  shocking, 
*  massime  acerbe,'  or  '  cose  orribili.' 

In  January  the  indignation  produced  by  the  trial  and  death  of  the 
kingmade  all  attempts  to  separate  the  new  confederates  hopeless.  Or- 
mond  had  resumed  the  government  with  the  concurrence  of  almost 
every  party,  though  O'Nial  still  held  aloof,  and  soon  afterwards 
jomed  the  English  in  despair.    Even  the  northern  Scotch  were  con- 
verted to  3roy^sm,  though  it  naturally  appeared  that  they  hated  the 
papists  and  malignants  more  than  they  loved  the  king;  and  Sir 
Charles  Coote,  who  conmianded  for  the  parliament  in  Connaught, 
declared  his  disapprobation  of  the  execution  of  Charles.     The  in- 
timation of  the  lord-Heutenant  that  the  nuncio  must  leave  the  king- 
dom was  soon  followed  by  his  departure.   He  sailed  from  Galway  m 
thesame  vessel  which  had  broughthim  to  Ireland,  and  arrived  safely 
in  Normandy,  where  he  found  that  France  was  in  universal  con- 
fbflion  from  the  commencing  troubles  of  the  war  of  the  Fronde. 
His  interviews  with  the  disaffected  chiefs,  with  Longueville  in 
Normandy,  and  Conde  at  Dijon,  seem  to  have  roused  the  ancient 
SQspicion  of  Mazarine,  and  Bagni  again  looked  with  an  evil  eye 
on  the  neighbourhood  of  a  possible  successor.    On  his  arrival  in 
Rome  he  was,  according  to  some  writers,  ordered  to  confine  him- 
self to  his  diocese,  though  his  present  biographer  asserts  that  he 
was  offered  a  high  post  near  the  person  of  the  pope,  as  the  reward 
of  his  faithful  services.    Not  long  afterwards  he  retired  to  Fermo, 
where  he  died  in  1^53. 
The  events  which  followed  his  departure  showed  that  he  had 
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not  been  the  sole  cause  of  Irish  dissension.  Thwarted  by  the 
clergy,  disobeyed  by  the  factious  cities,  constantly  suspected,  in* 
suited  and  calumniated,  Ormond  struggled  in  vain  to  uphold  the 
cause  of  Ireland.  It  is  gratifying  to  remember  that  he  placed  im- 
plicit trust  in  O'Nial,  when  that  gallant  chieftain  joined  him  in 
consequence  of  the  hostility  he  met  with  from  his  Enghsh  allies; 
but  his  death,  which  soon  followed,  and  that  of  his  chief  adviser, 
and  successor  in  command,  Ever  Mac  Mahon,  Bishop  of  Clogher, 
who  having  been  the  ablest  assistant  of  Rinuccini,  became  for  the 
sake  of  his  country  the  faithful  ally  of  Ormond,  broke  up  the 
army  of  Ulster,  which  had  so  long  been  the  mainstay  of  the  war. 
After  the  suicidal  refusal  of  Limenck  to  admit  a  garrison  from  his 
army,  embarrassed  by  the  declarations  against  popery  extorted 
from  the  young  king  in  Scotland,  and  at  last  excommunicated  by 
the  clergy,  the  lord-lieutenant  retired  from  Ireland,  in  the  hope 
that  his  deputy,  Clanricarde,  might,  as  a  Catholic,  be  better  obeyed. 
But  not  even  the  progress  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton  could  bring  the 
Irish  to  unity,  nor  was  there  now  any  hope  of  victory.  Clan- 
ricarde, faithful  to  the  last,  kept  the  war  alive  in  the  west  and  the 
north,  till,  in  pursuance  of  the  king's  express,  commands  recaUing 
him  from  a  useless  struggle,  he  made  terms  for  himself,  and  the 
troops  immediately  under  his  command,  and  was  allowed  to  retire 
to  the  continent.  The  subsequent  treatment  of  Ireland  by  the 
conquerors  does  not  belong  to  our  present  subject. 

Notwithstanding  his  errors  and  ill  fortune,  there  is  much  in 
Rinuccini's  career  which  is  not  unworthy  of  respect.  We  see 
nothing  to  censure  in  the  direction  of  his  wishes  to  the  absolute 
triumph  of  the  Catholic  cause  untainted  by  heretic  assistance,  nor 
was  he  wrong  in  his  judgment  that  the  confederates  had  within 
themselves  sufficient  material  resources  to  ensure  an  unaided  vic- 
tory. His  error  consisted  in  obstinate  blindness  to  the  community 
of  feeling  and  interest  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  aris- 
tocracy. The  leaders  of  the  confederacy,  Muskerry,  Mountgarret, 
Castlehaven,  and  Taaffe,  were  identified  by  a  thousand  points  of 
connexion  with  Ormond,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  common 
enemy  were  not  likely  to  be  kept  apart  by  the  single  diflFerence 
of  religion.  A  prudent  statesman  would  have  discovered  from 
the  first  the  impossibiUty  of  entire  success:  a  reasonable  man 
would  at  least  have  acknowledged  it  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
siege  of  Dublin.  But  the  nuncio  was,  in  modem  Emguage,  a 
statesman  of  principle,  so  firmly  bent  on  an  imaginary  object,  as 
to  be  incapable  oi  falling  back  on  a  practicable  alternative.  It 
was  in  his  power  to  cement  a  league,  which  for  the  time  could 
have  driven  all  invaders  into  the  sea,  which  might  possibly  have 
changed  the  fate  of  England,  and,  at  the  worst,  might  have  yielded 
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on  favourable  conditions.  The  CathoKcs,  forming  the  bulk  of  its 
strength,  would  have  been  too  formidable  for  neglect,  and  could 
have  forcibly  claimed  the  gratitude  of  their  allies.  But  Protes- 
tants would  have  been  allowed  to  ring  church  bells  in  Dublin, 
and  private  masses  would  have  been  said  in  houses,  and  monks 
might  have  walked  beyond  their  cloisters  unaccompanied  and  out 
of  costume.  The  image  of  order  and  pomp  in  the  nuncio's  mind 
would  have  been  disturbed,  his  conscience  would  have  accused 
him  of  partaking  in  the  unclean  thing.  He  preferred  to  accom- 
plish all  at  once  without  reference  to  expediency,  and  consequently 
without  hope  of  durability.  Because  he  had  held  ever  aloof  from 
heretics;  because  he  had  taught  Waterford  and  Galway  to  imitate 
the  splendour  of  Italian  processions;  because  he  had  planted  the 
tree  of  Catholicism  in  full  leaf  and  flower  as  he  loved  to  see  it,  he  felt 
sorrow  without  remorse  when  it  withered  and  died,  when  masses  and 
processions  were  abolished,  and  priests  and  monks  were  hung  like 
bandits — '  liberaverat  animam  suam.'  Such  are  statesmen  of  so 
called  principle,  and  of  religious  principle  in  particular.  Yet  in 
comparison  with  his  Protestant  contemporaries  of  the  same  occu- 
pation the  nuncio  rises  high  in  our  respect  and  esteem.  He  had 
all  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  a  priest,  but  he  had  also  the  ac- 
tivity and  talents  of  an  Italian:  wnen  we  think  of  the  Scotch 
divines  who  superintended  the  morals  of  Charles  H.,  and  promised 
victory  to  Leshe,  and  argued  about  Providence  against  the  con- 
clusive logic  of  Cromwell,  we  are  inclined  for  the  time  to  look 
upon  Sinuccini  as  a  wise  man,  a  statesman,  and  a  general. 

In  reading  the  narrative  of  the  war  for  its  intrinsic  interest, 
most  .men  would  sympathise  with  the  Catholic  cause  and  regret 
its  final  defeat.  An  Englishman  may  pause  before  he  wishes  that 
Cromwell  should  have  failed  in  subduing  Ireland,  recollecting  the 
great  power  which  would  have  accrued  to  the  crown,  and  which 
might  have  afterwards  enabled  the  Stuarts  to  crush  in  the  bud 
the  opening  destinies  of  England.  But  there  can  be  but  one  opi- 
nion, that  if  it  could  not  be  exclusively  Protestant,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  Ireland  itself  to  become  Catholic,  while  Catholicism 
was  still  allied  to  loyalty.  It  is  unpleasant  to  remember  that  two 
centuries  have  done  little  to  increase  the  healthiness  of  her  condi- 
tion, new  causes  of  dissension  arising  where  old  divisions  have 
grown  over  with  time.  The  old  Irish  and  the  old  English 
Have  become    nearly  indistinguishable,   but   the  fiiry  of  reK- 

Sous  hatred  has  not  abated,  and  the  power  of  the  priesthood 
fi  been  strengthened.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  the  landed 
gentry  and  the  great  nobiHty  were  for  the  most  part  of  the  religion 
of  die  people,  and  sharing  their  feelings  had  it  in  their  power  to 
initigate  their  virulence.     The  land  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
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testants,  whose  loyalty  may  be  undoubted,  but  who  can  no  longer 
eecure  l^e  adherence  of  their  dependents.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  people  may  still  retain  something  of  their  old  feeling  of  at* 
tachmentto  the  crown ;  but  under  our  modem  constitution thecrown 
has  ceased  to  be  a  substantive  power,  though  its  share  in  the  govern- 
ment is  weighty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  feeling  of  England  has 
become  friendly  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  on  whom  the  change 
may  perhaps  produce  a  beneficial  effect,  if  it  is  ever  suffered  to 
penetrate  to  their  knowledge.  A  more  valuable  security  against  the 
worst  of  evils  for  Ireland  is.  the  great  increase  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  imperial  government.  The  thorough  amalgama- 
tion of  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  great  development  in 
modem  times  of  the  available  resources  of  civilised  states,  haa 
made  Ireland,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  its  population, 
more  incapable  of  open  opposition  than  it  was  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  With  peace  there  is  always  hope,  though  pro- 
posed remedies  for  Insh  evils  have  hitherto  been  genemUy 
based  on  imattainable  conditions.  When  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
a  strong  Executive,  to  substitute  the  Catholic  for  the  Protestant 
church,  it  would  be  as  easy  and  as  useless  to  propose  at  once  the 
results  which  such  measures  are  intended  to  accomplish.  The 
government  which  should  take  the  first  stej)  would  array  against 
It  the  majority  in  Ireland  and  a  great  party  in  England;  ana  if  it 
was  found  that  the  first  step  was  intended  as  the  foundation  of 
the  second,  the  indignation  of  the  remaining  population  of  both 
countries  would  swell  tiie  opposition  to  overflowmg.  We  by  no 
means  here  intimate  that  either  measure  is  desirable.  It  is  enough, 
with  the  example  of  Rinuccini  before  us,  to  advise  men  to  attempt 
what  is  practicable. 


Art.  II. —  Was  ich  erlebte:  aus  der  Erinnerung  nxederge" 
schrieben.  (Events  of  my  Life.)  Von  Hbinbich  Stefpens^ 
7ter  imd  8ter  Band.     Bredau.     1843. 

Henbt  Steffens,  by  birth  a  Norwegian,  now  a  professor  in 
Berlin,  is  well  known  to  the  literary  and  scientific  world  as  a  na- 
tural philosopher,  and  a  novel  writer  of  no  vulgar  mark.  In  the 
present  volumes  he  has  given  us  personal  memoirs  of  his  share  of 
the  great  European  movement  made  by  the  Germans  against 
Napmeon  in  the  years  1813  and  1814;  and  the  value  of  the  con- 
tributions thus  made  to  the  history  of  that  important  period,  can-^ 
not,  we  tiiink^  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  following  words  of 
the  author  himsdUT. 

^^Grenerally  speaking,"  says  he,  ^'iihere  is  no  fiteraiy  undertaking 
more  difficult  than  a  genuine  historical  account  of  the  wars  of  modem 
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times.  Since  the  artof  war  has  become  a  regular  sdence,  ihe  nanation 
of  wars  assumes  a  character  onlj  too  like  the  exposition  of  a  fixed  sys- 
tem ;  and  as  the  battles  themselTes,  whatever  motives  may  influence 
them,  are  at  bottom  combats  of  military  principleis  rather  thui  of  moral 
agents ;  so  the  account  of  them  is  apt  to  reduce  itself  to  a  mere  dry 
detail  of  marches  and  counter-marches,  of  advancing  and  retreating 
annieSy  pf  the  quantity  of  ammunition  taken,  and  the  number  (often  not 
at  all  to  be  depended  on)  of  killed,  and  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners  ; 
or  it  takes  the  shape  of  a  regular  scientific  exposition,  which  annihilates 
aQ  that  is  living  and  characteristic,  and  commands  a  sort  of  general  in- 
terest only  when  something  external  and  accidental  interferes  to  modify 
the  action  of  the  scientific  principle.  In  works  of  this  kind,  whatever 
is  purely  human  appears  as  a  disturbing  element,  and,  where  it  cannot 
be  altogether  omitted,  is  only  tolerated.  The  individual  man,  just  be- 
cause in  his  greatest  mom«its  he  contains  something  mysterious  and  un- 
fiithomable,  is  rejected  as  inoompatiUe  with  the  ordered  rigour  of  the 
system ;  every  irregular  outburst  of  vital  poetry  is  inadmissible.  Even 
that  wUeh  is  purely  accidental,  and  beyond  the  control  of  human  mea- 
smementy  and  which,  were  it  let  alone,  might  assume  a  character  of 
sublimity,  is  often  forced  to  appear  on  the  historical  stage  as  the  result 
of  a  plan  that,  in  fact,  did  not  exist  till  after  the  victory  was  gained. 
In  the  narrations  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  again  these  opposing 
elements  interpenetrate  one  another,  and  are  essentially  one.  Men  are 
placed  before  us  in  earnest  struggle  for  all  that  makes  human  existence 
valuable  and  forces  the  heart  of  man  to  feel  strongly  for  man ;  and  this 
living  centre  of  interest,  amid  all  the  formal  machinery  of  military  cir^ 
comstance,  is  never  lost  sight  of.  I  have,  accordingly,  determined  to 
relate  my  experience  of  German  history,  within  my  own  narrow  sphere^ 
simply  as  I  experienced  it,  with  every  personal  feeling  and  rdation  as  it 
arose  within  me  or  stood  befi>re  me  ;  and  this  method  of  treatment  is 
likdy  to  be  satisfiictory  even  to  the  already  well  instructed  reader,  just 
in  proportion  to  the  disrespect  shown  to  every  thing  merely  personal  by 
the  modem  histcMrians.  I  have  no  inclination,  of  course,  to  detract  from 
the  high  merits  of  those  who  have  treated  these  matters  systematically ; 
but  the  simple  narration  of  a  man  of  letters,  who  took  part  in  the  strc^ 
g^  when  already  advanced  in  life,  vrill  not  be  without  an  interest  of  its 

These  remarks  express  a  feeling  to  which  not  Coleridge  onlj 
and  Gailyle,  among  recent  British  spokesmen,  have  given  strong 
utterance;  bat  which  must  have  been  felt,  more  or  less,  by  almost 
evet^  person  of  sentiment  in  these  times  who  has  read  or  attempted 
to  read  modem  history.  A  good  battle,  well  described,  now  and 
then  may  possess  a  pictorial  and  an  artistical  value,  even  when  it 
fronts  a  true  hnman  interest;  but  a  series  of  battles,  minutely  de- 
scribed, can  have  merely  a  scientific  interest  to  those  by  wh<»n 
they  are  minutely  studied;  and  are  to  the  general  reader  (espe- 
cially where  plans  are  not  supplied)  wearisome,  and,  except  as  aoi 
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external  result,  valueless.  Most  cordially,  therefore,  do  we  agree 
with  the  professor  as  to  the  value  of  merely  personal  details  as  a 
supplement  to  the  ponderous  military  and  diplomatic  records  of 
modern  histonr;  and  there  is  no  English  reader  of  Alison's  ninth 
volume  of  '  European  History* — ^not  to  speak  of  German — who 
will  not  willingly  concede  to  Steffens  the  old  man's  privilege 
of  talking  copiously  about  himself,  when  himself  is  merely  the  in- 
troducer of  such  names  as  Gneisenau,  and  Schamhorst,  Marshal 
Blucher,  and  the  Baron  von  Stein. 

The  two  volumes  which  contain  these  patriotic  reminiscences 
are  the  seventh  and  the  eighth  of  a  series,  to  which  our  readers 
have  been  already  (No.  bd.)  introduced.  When  noticing  the 
first  six  volumes,  we  purposely  eschewed  all  matter  of  a  political 
nature,  and  confined  ourselves,  for  the  sake  of  unity,  to  a  few 
gleanings  of  literary  particulars,  such  as  we  thought  might  be  in- 
teresting to  the  student  of  German  literature.  In  the  present 
supplementary  notice  we  shall,  for  the  same  reason,  reverse  the 
procedure,  and,  excluding  the  literary  and  philosophical  passages, 
confine  ourselves  to  what  is  purely  political  and  patriotic;  miKtary 
we  can  hardly  say,  for  the  professor,  with  an  instinct  of  good  sense 
which  does  mm  credit,  in  these  pages  systematically  avoids  giving 
any  opinion  on  matters  which  his  speculative  genius  never  fitted 
him  to  understand.  The  purely  military  reader,  therefore,  will 
expect  nothing  from  the  '  Erlebtes;'  to  him  Clausewitz,  and-  other 
sources,  are  open;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  love  from 
the  side-glimpses  and  chance-aspects  of  war,  which  the  formal  his- 
torian ignores,  to  supplement  their  ideas,  not  of  miUt^ry  science, 
but  of  human  nature,  will  find  in  the  warlike  professor's  re- 
miniscences some  food  convenient  for  them.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  forced,  as  honest  critics,  to  repeat  here  the  general  censure 
which  we  abeadypassed  on  the  previous  volumes,  '  Es  ist  breit ! 
gar  zu  breit !'  When  will  the  Germans  learn  to  select  and  to  ar- 
range their  materials,  and  to  bring  them  within  the  compass  of  an 
ordmary  EngUsh  reader's  patience?  There  are  some  of  Tin- 
toretto's pictures  at  Venice,  where  whole  walls  are  so  figured  over 
with  the  swift  impressions  of  a  quick  fancy  and  a  readynand,  that 
the  spectator  for  very  multitude  of  objects.can  literally  see  nothing. 
Thus  Stefiens  wearies  the  ear  with  a  continuous  hum  of  small 
voices,  till  it  becomes  utterly  unfit  to  receive  a  distinct  notice  of  a 
truly  strong  and  heroic  articulation.  This  voluminosity,  however, 
is  a  vice  not  so  much  of  Steffens,  as  of  Germany;  and  we  must 
even  bear  with  it  on  condition  that  those  Germans  who  choose  to 
indulge  themselves  in  it  will  at  the  same  time  supply  the  truly 
German  book- virtue,  which  is  its  antidote,  an  accurate  and  com** 
prehensive  index.  . 
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When  we  fix  our  eye  on  the  war  of  1813,  in  Gennany,  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  us  is  its  singularly  popular,  and  because  popular, 
personal  character.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  of  the  purely  hu- 
man and  individual  comes  here  gallantly  and  triumphantly  into 
the  foreground,  casting  not  court  and  cabinet  merefy,  but  even 
diplomacy  and  tactics,  strangely  into  the  shade ;  inspiring  them, 
at  leasts  with  a  poetic  soul  that  does  not  belong  to  them,  and 
dressing  them  in  a  free  and  natural  garb  that  seems  borrowed 
rather  from  the  pages  of  Homer  than  £rom  the  War-office  of  a 
modeni  ministry.  As  in  the  stout  conflicts  of  the  '  Hiad/  the 
^  strong  Diomede,'  and  the  *  lusty-roaring  {fimiv  ayaBos)  Mene- 
kus,'  the  delicate  Aphrodite,  and  the  furious  Ares,  gods  with 
mortals  in  one  sublime  firay  struggle  face  to  face  and  hand  to 
hand,  with  all  the  fireedom  of  a  school-boy  scuffle,  unconscious  of 
rank  and  file,  and  of  all  the  perplexing  detail  of  tactics  and  stra- 
tegics ;  so  the  hot  hussar.  Marshal  Bliicher,  the  old  man  with  the 
young  heart;  the  glowing  poet,  Komer,  with  the  sword  in  one 
Wd,  and  the  lyre  in  the  other;  Fichte,  the  philosopher  of  the 
iron  win,  and  Jahn,  the  white-bearded  prophet  of  gymnastics  and 
Grermanism,  all  come  forward  here,  in  the  broad  fullness  and  intense 
energy  of  their  personal  character,  fighting  as  free  men,  not  as  pro- 
fessional soldiers — a  group  of  most  motley  consistence,  and  most 
marked  individuality,  bound  together  for  a  season  by  the  strength 
of  one  common  feeling — ^the  feeling  of  love  to  fatherland,  and 
hatred  of  Napoleon.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  that  a  historian  shall 
describe  the  liberation  war  in  the  same  fashion  that  so  many  other 
wars  of  ancient  and  modem  times  may  be  described,  by  a  detailed 
account  of  the  campaign,  and  a  skilful  exhibition  of  the  military 
movements.  These  form  the  principal  matter  in  many  wars,  and, 
therefore,  may  justly  claim  the  principal  place  in  the  historian's 
narration  ;  but  in  the  liberation  war,  the  moral  soul  and  popular 
character  are  the  principal  thing ;  and  whoever  has  not  known 
and  valued  this  element,  whoever  has  not  brought  it  dramatically 
and  prominently  forward,  has  eilded  the  skeleton  of  the  matter 
only,  and  brought  forth  a  dead  book.  We  make  these  remarks 
here  to  show  more  distinctly  the  proper  value  of  such  personal 
memoirs  as  those  of  Stefiens,  Amdt,  Vamhagen,  &c.,  in  regard  to 
a  war  of  this  kind,  even  when  they  furnish  us  with  such  merely 
incidental  gleanings,  and  fragmentary  personal  notices,  as  those 
which  we  can  gather  from  the  present  work.  There  is  no  author 
who  furnishes  us  with  fewer  tangible  and  available  independent 
facts  of  the  war,  than  Henry  Steffens;  but  there  is  none,  if  we 
except  Amdt,  in  whom  its  inspiration  glows  more  fervidly,  who 
Amy  be  regarded  as  a  fitter  exponent  of  that  moral  power  which 
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God  laified  up  in  Gennanj,  to  oTesdnow  the  physical  fcice  dy- 
xuuBty  of  Napoleon. 

^e  may  oommenoe  pur  ertractB  by  a  few  remrks  of  the  pro- 
&S8or  on  this  reiy  point — ^the  peculiaiiy  popular  and  national, 
moial  and  human,  chiBiacter  of  the  war. 

'^^In  this  war  the  matter  at  iBsne  was  not  the  mere  sapremacy  of  this  or 
Ihe  other  mler,  hat  it  was  truly  a  mortal  Btmggle  for  national  ex- 
ifltenoe ;  as  little  could  it  be  caUed  a  war  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
power.  There  was  no  balance  of  power  to  fight  about :  it  had  long  ago 
Tanished.  It  is  not  from  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  that  we  have 
to  date  the  distorbance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Eorope.  So  fiir  as  Ger- 
many was  concerned,  our  true  subjection  dates  from  the  peaceof  Westpha- 
lia:  since  then  the  predominanoe  of  France  was  decided:  andthestn4;g^ 
that  followed  afterwards,  if  we  except  the  wars  of  Frederick  the  Grea^ 
though  here  and  there  fryourable,  exercised  no  permanent  influence  in 
restoring  Germany  to  its  true  position  in  Europe.  The  truth  is  that  a 
nation,  when  morally  conquered,  can  never  pursue  any  external  success 
to  its  legitimate  consequences ;  political  or  military  triumphs  are  mere 
delusions;  and  however  humbling  to  France  were  the  events  that 
clouded  the  last  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  however  weak  that  country 
appeared  under  Louis  XV.,  the  French  still  remained  moraDy  the  mas- 
ters of  Europe.  Germany,  in  particular,  seemed  altogether  to  have 
given  up  its  right  of  thinking  for  itself :  and  in  this  unhappy  country 
there  was  no  higher  honour  than  clumsily  to  imitate  the  French.  At 
the  courts  of  German  princes  the  most  wortidess  adventurer  from  Paris 
stood  in  the  highest  estimation ;  friseurs,  ballet-dancers,  and  all  sorts  of 
catdefrom  the  banks  of  tiie  Seine,  could  make  their  fortunes  among  the 
higher  circles  of  Germany,  provided  they  only  condescended  to  take 
o£Bce  under  the  German  barWian.  Nowhere  in  history  had  such  an 
example  of  national  self-abnegation  been  seen :  of  a  voluntary  subjection 
to  foreign  influence  in  a  manner  that  could  not  but  seem  to  sigmfy  to 
Europe  a  corresponding  moral  inferiority  in  the  people  tiius  forward  to 
pass  sentence  upon  itself.  It  was  not  till  tiie  victory  of  the  encroadiing 
enemy  was  complete,  till  decisive  measures  had  been  taken  to  choke 
every  germ  of  national  and  independent  spirit  violentiy  in  the  bud,  that 
the  original  streng^  of  tiie  people  began  to  show  itself  and  to  start  up 
with  elastic  impulse  aeainst  the  weight  that  oppressed  it.  The  war  was 
not  of  that  kind,  which,  being  engaged  in  at  the  mere  external  word  of 
a  master,  is  carried  on  by  indiflerent  or  unwilling  combatants :  it  was  a 
war  tiiat  each  individual  honest  mind  in  the  countiY  had  determined  on 
for  itself,  before  a  public  declaration  was  made  m  the  name  of  the 
community.  As  in  the  moral  conflicts  of  the  individual,  the  enemy 
makes  one  deceitful  inroad  after  another,  and  argues  his  own  case  so 
plausibly,  that  the  wavering  soul  is  driven  from  one  strong  position  to 
a  weaker  one ;  and  now  the  invader  seems  to  have  obtained  a  Arm 
footing  in  the  stranger  territory,  when,  at  last,  the  decisive  question 
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prefleniB  itself  whether  a  rescue  of  ihe  m<Mral  man  be  yet  possiUe^' 
or  an  unconditional  surrender  must  be  made?  then  tbe  intended  victim 
suddenly  recognises  the  enemy  in  all  his  hatefulness,  and  pierces  with  an 
eagle  eye  through  eveiy  possible  mask  he  can  assume ;  so  in  the  poli- 
ti(al  existence  of  the  German  people  a  critical  moment  had  arrived :  the 
question  was  put  to  all,  stem,  clear,  decided:  it  was  felt  by  all  that 
nothing  but  an  answer  equally  stem  and  decided  could  suit  tbe  emer- 
gency. It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  a  great  part  of  Grermany  was 
still  in  league  with  Napoleon,  that  (as  in  the  unhiqppy  times  dF  the 
Ihirty  years'  war),  reduced  and  controlled  by  France,  Germans  fought 
against  Gennans;  but  there  was  an  element  of  German  feeling  now 
sHre  that  was  utterly  unknown  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  old  German  empire  w«re  too  perfdezed  to  allow  any  thing 
like  a  national  German  feeling  to  assert  itself;  now,  however,  circum- 
stances had  brought  out  this  feeling  in  great  potency:  the  contrast 
between  France  and  Germany  was  no  longer  doubtfuL  Napoleon's 
historical  significance  is  baaed  mainly  on  this,  that,  not  merely  exter- 
nally by  his  conquests,  but  internally  in  every  German  bosom,  ne  dissi- 
pated tnose  fair  Gallic  delusions  that  had  been  accumulating  and  de- 
ceiving us  for  centuries,  and  thereby  compelled  every  Crerman  to  put  to 
hims^  the  question,  whether  he  was  prepared  to  surrender  all  claims  to 
a  separate  national  existence,,  or  woidd  not  rather  make  one  strong 
determined  effort  for  self-preservation?  This  political  crisis,  assisted 
by  a  general  popular  regeneration,  restored  Germany  to  its  station 
among  the  nationis,  and  delivered  Europe  firom  the  otherwise  im- 
av<nd2ble  danger  of  Frendi  ascendancy." 

Such  vrere  the  grand  moral  elements  of  the  war,  a  war  con- 
taining on.  a  vastly  greater  scale  all  that  renders  the  memory  of 
Maiawon  sacred  to  the  Greeks,  of  Bannockbum  to  the  Scots.  It 
is  quite  characteristic,  therefore,  to  find  Germany,  at  this  period, 
shaking  itself  free,  as  by  some  new  Heaven-imparted  instinct,  from 
ihoee  numberless  stiin^  and  trappings  of  merely  official  autho- 
rity through  which  it  is  wont  to  mamfest  its  political  existence. 
Oar  patriotic  professor  goe9  about  at  Breslau  so  early  as  Decem- 
ber, 1812,  and  fired  at  once  with  sympathy  for  his  captive  &iends 
at  Cassel,  with  prophetic  glimpses  of  the  fatal  {)recipitation  of 
Napoleon  firom  Moscow,  and  with  copious  potations  of  cham- 
paign, spouts  politics  vehementiy  before  '  nigh  persons,'  alias 
counc^ors  and  privy  councillors,  notiiing  fearing;  nay,  becomes 
pteacher  and  prophet,  and  disturbs  the  serenity  of  the  &8hionable 
*  salons'  by  denunciations  against  the  pettifogging  mercantile 
spirit  of  the  present  age,  and  instituting  insidious  comparisons 
between  modem  Berhn  and  Breslau  and  the  ancient  Hanse- 
towns,  between  living  Rothschilds  and  Goldschmidts,  and  the 
Fuggers  and  Pirkheimers  of  an  age  when  the  German  Kaiser 
was,  m  Europe,  what  now  the  French  Empereur  only  aspires  to  be. 
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This  was  agnificant  enough  of  the  things  that  were  soon  to  be: 
but  after  the  full  amount  of  the  Russian  catastrophe  became  plain; 
after  Napoleon  had  reseated  himself  on  his  steed  of  pride  at 
Paris,  and  proclaimed  to  Europe  in  his  vaunting  phrase  that  he 
was  nothing  the  worse  of  his  fall,  but  rather  the  better;  after 
Frederick  William  had  left  Berlin,  as  if  at  a  safe  distance  from 
French  observance,  to  brew  wrath  for  the  maturity  of  the  long 
expected  revenge  at  Breslau;  after  a  proclamation  had  been 
issued  to  the  Prussian  youth,  to  prepare  themselves  en  masse  for 
a  great  struggle,  and  aU  was  ready  for  the  combat,  only  that  the 
enemy  was  not  yet  publicly  named;  then  in  the  &ce  of  native 
bureaucratic  decency  on  the  one  faand^  and  French  diplom&tic 
propriety  (in  the  person  of  St.  Marsan  who  had  followed  the  kin^ 
to  JBreslau)  on  the  other,  Henry  Steffens,  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  a  provincial  imiversity,  able  to  contain  his  fire  no 
longer,  took  upon  himself  to  declare  war  from  the  cathedra^  in 
his  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  brave  Burschen,  against  Na- 
poleon. '  Meine  Herren' — with  these  words  he  concluded  his  mom- 
mg  lecture, — '  Gentlemen,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  addressed 
you  again  in  continuation  of  my  present  subject  at  eleven  o'clock; 
but  a  subject  of  greater  importance  has  presented  itself  on  which 
it  will  be  my  duty  on  that  occasion  to  speak.  The  king  has 
issued,  or  is  on  the  point  of  issuing,  a  proclamation,  calling  on 
the  Prussian  youth  to  arm  themselves  ior  the  defence  of  their 
country.  On  this  proclamation  I  mean  to  address  you.  Let 
this  be  known  to  your  iiiends.  The  ordinary  lectures  delivered 
at  that  hour  may  be  neglected:  but  that  is  of  no  consequence. 
The  more  of  you  that  can  come  the  better.'  The  strangeness  of 
this  announcement,  the  deUverin^  of  a  poUtical  harangue  from 
the  cathedra  of  a  German  university,  would  have  been  enough 
at  any  time  to  have  secured  a  numerous  audience;  but  on  the 
present  occasion,  excited  as  the  public  mind  was,  a  universal  fer- 
ment was  the  consequence.  Before  the  half  of  the  announced 
interval  was  expired,  the  lecture-room  was  crowded.  The  walls 
were  scaled,  the  windows  were  besieged,  the  doors  stood  agape; 
on  the  corridor,  on  the  stairs,  in  the  street,  the  eager  crowds 
were  swarming.  The  situation  of  the  professor  with  his  swift- 
racing  pulse,  and  fierce — ^heaving  billowy  soul,  during  these  two 
hours,  was  such  as  only  such  a  German  at  such  a  time  could 
understand. 

^^  I  felt  myself  stirred  like  a  deep  ocean  in  the  inmost  depths  of  my 
nature;  now  at  length  and  under  such  circumstances  was  I  to  be  dis- 
burdened of  the  mission  that  had  lain  on  my  conscience  for  five  long 
years  like  lead.  By  God's  grace  I  was  to  be  the  first  that  should 
publicly  announce  to  my  country,  that  now  the  day  of  rescue  for  Deutsch- 
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land,  for  Europe,  was  come :  I  was  shaken  in  my  inmost  soul  fearfiillj. 
In  Tain  did  I  seek  to  biing  order  into  my  careering  thoughts;  I 
could  mark  out  no  definite  plan  for  what  I  was  to  say :  but  spirits 
seemed  to  whisper  to  me,  and  promise  me  assistance;  I  longed  for  the 
end  of  this  tormenting  solitude.  One  only  thought  {Assessed  me  with 
the  power  of  inspiration :  ^  How  often  hast  thou  lamented^'  said  I  to 
mjsd^  '  ihat  thou  hast  been  cast  into  this  far  comer  of  Germany ;  and 
tins  very  extreme  point  has  now  become  the  centre  of  a  great  European 
movement  that  shall  possess,  that  shall  inspire,  all ;  here,  even  in  this 
fiitle  Breslauy  is  the  starting  point  of  a  new  epoch  of  history  ;  and  to 
the  giant  thoughts  that  are  rolling  in  the  bosoms  of  these  thousands  of 
%  countrymen,  thou  art  now  called  to  give  voice.'  Tears  started 
from  my  eyes ;  I  fell  on  my  knees;  and  a  prayer  restored  my  composure. 
Thns  prepared  I  made  my  way  through  the  crowd,  and  mounted  the 
cathedra.  What  I  spoke  I  cannot  now  say;  even  at  the  end  of  the 
address,  had  I  been  asked  to  do  so,  I  should  in  yain  have  endeavoured 
to  recover  the  stream  of  thought  and  expression  that  had  passed  from 
me.  It  was  the  oppressive  feeling  of  years  passed  in  silent  unhappi- 
ness  that  had  here  found  an  utterance;  it  was  the  warm  feeling  of  the 
congregated  throngs  of  fellow  patriots  that  rested  upon  my  tongue. 
What  I  spoke  aloud  was  the  silent  word  of  all,  and  even  because  it  was 
an  echo  of  what  was  passing  in  the  soul  of  every  hearer,  did  it  make  a 
mighty  impression.  I  concluded  my  address  with  a  declaration  that  I 
had  resolved  myself  to  lead  the  way,  and  utter  no  words  that  were  not 
to  he  followed  by  a  deed;  I  had  determined  to  join  the  volunteers.  This 
said,  I  left  the  room,  and  was  again  in  the  solitude  of  my  study.  ^  Das 
ist  nun  gethan,'  said  I  to  myself.  '  This  thing  is  done  now,'  and  I 
hreathed  freely  and  was  happy." 

With  such  a  vehement  spirit  of  patriotic  prophecy,  Henry 
Steffens  may  well  stand  (after  Fichte)  as  the  European  represen- 
tative of  the  academic  element — ^in  Germany  not  the  least  no- 
ticeable— ^in  the  great  struggle  against  Napoleon.  The  military 
element  in  the  same  struggle,  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  is 
expressed  hy  Bliicher  and  Schamhorst;  while  the  civil  element 
finds  its  exponent  in  that  strong  wielder  of  the  modem  Agrarian 
axe,  the  Baron  von  Stein.  Of  these  men  we  have  already  (in  the 
notice  of  Amdt's  reminiscences,  No.  Ixi.,  p.  169)  given  some 
masterly  sketches  from  the  bold  brush  of  Stein's  secretary:  of  in- 
ferior value,  but  not,  therefore,  worthless  to  the  historian  are  the 
following  lines  from  Steffens: 

"  BlQcher  was  in  every  view  an  incorrect  phenomenon  (eine  incorrecte 
^Brscheinung),  but  it  was  just  in  this  incorrectness  that  his  greatness 
consisted.  He  represented  in  his  own  character  the  altogether  incom- 
mensurable  nature  of  the  present  war ;  and  for  this  very  reason  it  is 
tliat,  on  a  superficial  consideration,  it  is  as  easy  for  his  one-sided  eulo- 
gists, by  excessive  praise  of  him,  to  cast  all  the  other  distinguished 
ueroes  of  the  war  into  the  shade,  as  it  is  for  his  enemies  to  represent  him 
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as  a  mere  empty  phantom.     The  seyeie  moralist^  indeedy  will  find  much 
to  blame  in  Bluchers  but  he  was  not  the  less  in  his  own  person  the  in- 
tensive moral  centre  of  the  war.     As  placed  against  a  man  like  Napo- 
leon, the  bold  handler  of  a  new  system  of  tactics,  Blticher  cannot  be 
viewed  as  a  great  constructive  genius  in  war ;  at  the  same  time  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  in  the  capacity  of  a  military  leader  he  has  gained  him- 
self immortal  honour.     In  his  discourse  he  seemed  quite  careless,  and 
used  every  random  word ;  his  common  talk  was  that  of  a  rude,  uncul- 
tivated officer  of  hussars,  not  of  a  great  general ;  at  the  same  time  there 
were  moments  when,  with  the  most  perfect  command  of  language,  he 
broke  out  into  strains  of  genuine  military  eloquence,  such  as  no  general 
of  modem  times  has  surpassed.     He  was,  in  £act,  in  every  tlung,  'in 
deed  as  in  word,  the  man  of  the  moment,  but  as  such  of  uxmithomable 
depth.     The  manner  in  which  the  moment  seized  him  was  quick  and 
strong,  and  in  this  way  he  could  suddenly  fall  into  fits  of  despair,  dur- 
ing which  he  considered  every  thing  as  lost ;  but  this  despair  was  with 
him  a  state  of  mind  that  vanished  as  quickly  as  it  came,  and  seemed  to 
serve  only  to  give  an  additional  spur  to  tiie  great  purpose  of  his  life.  This 
purpose  was  nothing  less  than  the  annihilation  of  Napoleon:  the  most  de- 
cided hatred  of  this  tyrant  was  united  in  his  mind  with  the  strong  innate 
conviction  that  he  was  the  man  on  whom  this  destined  annihilation  was 
laid,  andfeelingthus,  he  acted  everywhere  not  so  much  on  a  well  calculated 
plan  as  with  the  security  of  an  instinct.  In  this  respect  he  was  as  a  soldier 
the  exact  antipodes  of  Napoleon.     As  this  extraordinary  man  turned 
every  phasis  of  the  revolution  to  his  own  accoimt,  and  from  his  earliest 
years  knew  how  to  command  and  to  mould  external  drcumstanoes,  now 
m  a  narrower,  and  then  in  a  more  extended  sphere,  and  with  the  utmost 
skill,  out  of  the  wild  irregular  deluge  of  the  revolution,  shaped  the  course 
of  a  regular  and  mighty  river,  which  seemed  in  its  wide-sweeping  flow 
destined  to  annihilate  all  traces  of  distinct  nationality  among  European 
men :  so  Bliicher  stood  forth  as  his  adversary,  with  a  character  exactiy 
the  reverse ;  no  man  of  calculating  ambition,  but  a  character  strong  in 
natural  instinct  and  healthy  vigour,  full  of  youthful  enthusiasm  beneath 
gray  hairs,  and  in  his  seventieth  year.     He  came  forward  on  the  great 
European  stage  as  if  commissioned  by  Heaven  for  this  ptu^K>se,  to  teach 
men  that  the  most  fiu*-reaching  schemes  of  the  scheming  are  vain,  where- 
ever  God  has  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  nations  deeply  to  act  the  mightiest 
epos  of  which  humanity  is  capable." 

These  remarks  tally  admirably  with  that  passage  in  Amdt's 
reminiscences,*  wherem  he  descnbes  the  physiognomy  of  Bliicher 
as  emressing  two  diverse  and  adverse  characters,  the  upper  region 
the  character  of  a  god,  the  lower  region  that  of  a  mortal.  As 
described  by  both  what  a  fine  Homeric  strength  and  fire  is  there 
in  that  old  hussar !  not  a  modem  slim  gentlemanly  hero  at  all, 
but  a  genuine  old  Greek,  \airiouri,  (m/^ccro-i,  with  a  snaggy  bosom, 

*  *  F.  Q.  R,'  vol.  xxxL,  p.  176. 
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and  raging  with  a  wild  warlike  instinct,  *  like  to  a  flesh-devour- 
ing Hon,  or  a  wild  boar  whose  strength  is  indomitable.* 

^vv  p  Wccrov,  Xciovcriv  ioucorfs  &iio(f)ayoi(nv 
H  crvcri  Ktm-poia-tv  ravrc  orBepos  ovk  dkairadvov. 

Or  as  the  modern  song  has  it : 

'^  At  Liitzen  impatient  he  headed  the  van, 
Like  a  strong  young  lion,  the  old  veteran ; 
There  the  Teut  first  taught  the  hat  Frenchman  to  bleed, 
By  the  altar  of  Freedom,  the  stone  of  the  Swede." 

How  different,  and  yet  how  marked  with  every  best  German  ele- 
ment is  the  character  of  Scharnhorst !  a  man  with  less  of  a  healthy 
popular  breadth,  but  more  of  meditative  profoundness,  more  com- 

Srehensive  slowly  to  scheme  and  to  combine,  but  less  effective  sud- 
enly  to  strike.  Scharnhorst,  as  he  is  described  in  the  following 
passage,  and  by  Amdt,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  German  manhood,  full 
of  silent  thought,  energy,  and  endurance;  but  in  the  external  of 
manner  careless  and  even  awkward,  in  expression  slow,  and,  it  may 
be,  somewhat  formal. 

"  Scharnhorst  in  his  exterior  was  any  thing  but  a  soldier,  he  looked 
rather  like  an  academical  man  in  uniform.  When  I  sat  beside  him  on  the 
sofa,  his  calm  style  of  talking  reminded  me  of  a  certain  famous  professor. 
His  attitude  was  then  one  of  the  greatest  ease  and  carelessness — crouch- 
ing forward  often  in  that  peculiar  fashion  which  is  so  often  observed  in 
bookish  men ;  and  when  he  spoke,  his  expressions  were  those  of  one 
quite  absorbed  in  the  subject  of  his  meditation.  This  was  always  a 
subject  of  importance  ;  and  though  he  spoke  with  the  greatest  slowness 
and  deliberation,  his  discourse  had  an  irresistible  power  of  attraction, 
and  gained,  after  a  short  time,  not  only  the  interest  but  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  his  auditors;  nay,  commanded  them  so  completely,  that 
even  the  most  passionate  person,  although  opposed  to  him  in  opinion, 
was  forced  to  follow  the  flow  of  his  discourse  with  silent  attention.  His 
opponents  felt  themselves  compelled  by  sheer  force  of  reason  to  yield  up 
the  shallowness  of  their  own  opinions  to  the  thoroughness  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  his  ;  and  even  when  they  could  not  prevail  on  themselves 
to  adopt  his  views  they  had  not  the  courage  to  give  a  free  utterance  to 
their  opposition. 

"  We  read  of  a  papal  legate  who  was  sent  &om  Rome  to  Paris  to  ne- 
gotiate a  matter  with  Napoleon  at  a  time  when  the  emperor  was  making 
demands  on  the  pope,  which  his  holiness  had  resolved  absolutely  to  re- 
ject, and  this  ne^tiator,  it  is  said,  by  the  she^  obstinacy  of  his  oppo- 
sition, brought  the  emperor  to  perfect  desperation.  After  a  prolonged 
interview  Napoleon  suddenly  left  the  chamber  of  audience  in  a  rage, 
and  ordered  the  legate  to  remain  till  he  came  back.  He  shut  the  door 
as  he  went  out,  and  not  returning  again  till  the  evening,  thought  that 
weariness  and  hunger  would  by  this  lime  hare  made  the  legate  more 
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conciliatory ;  but  when,  after  a  short  apology,  the  interview  was  resumed, 
the  churchman,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  apology,  recommenced 
the  conversation  at  the  very  point  where  it  had  been  mterrupted,  and 
contiQued  to  talk  coolly  on  as  if  no  break  had  taken  place.  Something 
after  the  same  manner,  though  under  infinitely  more  sublime  circum- 
stances, did  Schamhorst  behave.  Whatever,  after  ripe  deliberation,  he 
had  resolved  against  Napoleon,  this  he  never  gave  up ;  the  calm  obsti- 
nacy of  his  character  commanded  the  whole  struggle  even  when  he 
seemed  to  yield;  the  victorious  adversaries  felt  this  and  feared  their 
enemy  most  when  he  seemed  vanquished. 

"In  this  constancy,  indeed,  of  a  great  national  feeling,  the  future 
destiny  of  Prussia,  when  overwhelmed  by  the  greatest  weight  of  external 
evils,  seemed  to  rest  secure  and  wait  for  the  expected  moment  of  a  tri- 
umphant development ;  this  was  the  last  moral  fortress  that  never  yielded, 
of  which  the  governor  knew  the  perilous  condition,  and  saw  with  ever- 
open  eye  the  approaching  dangers ;  but  he  saw,  also,  the  streng^  of 
his  position,  and  the  unconquerable  fidelity  of  those  whom  he  set  into 
activity,  whose  whole  being  he  controlled  and  guided,  whom  his  presence 
continually  inspired,  not  with  a  consuming  fire  of  passion,  but  with  the 
calm,  penetrating,  and  cherishing  light  of  life.     In  this  way  the  war 
against  France  had  continued  even  under  the  aspect  of  the  most  com- 
plete subjection.     The  people  armed  themselves  in  all  quarters,  under 
the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  and  Schamhorst,  who  represented  the  national 
conscience,  was,  of  all  men,  most  deeply  shocked  when  he  saw  himself 
forced  by  circumstances  into  the  position  of  siding,  externally,  with  his 
sworn  enemies.     Thus  conscience  in  good  men  always  speaks  the  louder 
the  deeper  they  sink :  and  the  greatest  fall  produces  the  keenest  remorse, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  most  decided  power  of  a  renovated  life. 

"  There  were  few  who  knew  the  ftill  extent  of  what  Schamhorst  did 
for  Germany.  His  activity  was  greatest  in  secret ;  not,  however,  that 
there  was  any  aspect  of  timidity  about  it,  it  was  on  the  contrary  strong, 
silent,  and  unconquerable.  But  it  was  only  the  great  generals  and  sol- 
diers of  the  highest  cast  who  knew  perfectly  what  he  was,  and  looked  to 
him  constantly  as  to  the  living,  unvarying,  central  point  of  the  struggle. 
And  thus  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  Prussia,  in  the  mightiest  states  of 
Europe  abroad,  as  well  as  among  the  traitorous  friends  of  the  enemy  at 
home,  his  influence  where  it  was  not  seen  was  felt,  and  known  secretly 
where  it  was  not  publicly  acknowledged." 

Schamhorst,  it  is  well  knovm,  fell  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  great  struggle  which  he  had  been  so  long  silently  preparing, 
in  the  Dattle  of  Liitzen,  or  Gxoss-Gotschen  as  the  Germans  caU  it. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  circumstance  British  gossip  might  have 
been  as  j&miliar  with  him  as  it  is  with  the  stout  old  hero  of  the 
Katzbach,  and  his  moustaches.  There  is  another  name  still  to 
complete  the  triumvirate;  a  name  that  England  knows  less  thau 
it  ought,  but  whom  Prussia  can  never  cease  to  look  up  to  with 
even  greater  gratitude  than  to  Bliicher.    It  is  the  Baion  von  Stein, 
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the  emancipator  of  the  Brandenburg  boors,  the  promulgator  of  an 
Agrarian  law  more  bold  than  any  that  the  Gracchi  ever  con- 
ceived, the  most  radical  reformer  and  bloodless  revolutionist  that 
modem  history  has  to  name.  The  following  extract  exhibits, 
most  characteristically,  the  remarkable  German,  who  did  more  for 
fatherland  than  any  of  her  most  devoted  patriots,  and  yet  was 
never  weary  of  flinging  rudely  in  her  face,  as  a  matter  of  reproach, 
that  faculty  by  the  exercise  of  which  she  stands  proudly  pre-emi- 
nent above  all  other  nations — the  faculty  of  speculation.  Stein 
was  an  Englishman  in  mental  character  more  than  a  German; 
and  thus  far,  certainly,  he  was  right;  the  moment  called  aloud  not 
for  a  thought  but  for  a  blow,  not  for  a  Schelling  and  a  Gorres,  so 
much  as  for  a  Blucher  and  a  Stein. 

''  Those  who  knew  Stein,  knew  also  that  the  only  way  to  meet  him 
was  with  a  decided  front,  otherwise  one  was  sure  to  be  overwhelmed. 
He  attacked  me^  too,  on  one  of  his  favourite  themes;  but  I  was  happily 
prepared  to  meet*  him,  and  the  more  stoutly  I  gave  him  battle  to-day, 
the  more  did  he  seem  iDclined  to  renew  the  combat  to-morrow,  fie, 
the  mighty  man  of  the  direct  deed  ('  der  machtige  Mann  der  unmit- 
telbaren  lliat'),  who  pierced  through  the  moment  there,  as  it  lay  before 
him,  and  commanded  it,  was,  or  at  least  was  wont  to  express  himself  as, 
the  enemy  of  all  speculation,  and  attacked  me  with  the  most  pitiless 
energy^  as  the  representative  of  Grerman  metaphysics.  I  accepted  the 
challenge.  I  was  several  times  invited  to  dine  with  him  at  Dresden  : 
1  and  Maurice  Amdt  were  the  only  guests.  '  Your  constructions  a 
priori,*  said  he,  *  are  mere  words,  a  pitiful  school  jargon,  and  made  for 
no  purpose  so  much  as  to  cripple  every  deed  that  is  worth  the  doing.' 
*  Your  excellence,'  replied  I,  *  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  that  though  I 
were  given  to  construct  systems  a  priori  (which  qualification,  however, 
I  deny),  I,  at  least,  construct  them  in  a  practical  direction ;  how  other- 
inse  would  I  be  standing  here  now  in  this  uniform  before  you  ?  But  the 
endeavour  to  bring  one's  whole  experience,  both  of  inward  emotions  and 
outward  facts,  under  the  category  of  what  may  properly  be  called  knoW' 
ledge;  the  striving  to  g^ve  an  intellectual  unity  to  the  complex  pheno- 
mena  of  which  the  thing  called  our  life  is  made  up ;  this  is  not  an  arbi* 
trary  product  of  one  mind  or  the  other,  but  it  is  a  national  and  truly 
(German  tendency ;  and  if  my  friend  Schelling,  at  the  present  moment^ 
commands  the  public  mind  in  Germany,  he  does  so  only  because  he  com- 
vaan^  the  domain  of  speculation.'  *  Yes,  I  know  well  enough,'  said 
Stein,  •  I  know  our  Grerman  youth  is  incurably  infected  with  this  fever 
of  empty  speculation ;  the  German  has  an  unfortimate  instinct  that  leads 
him  to  grope  in  abstract  comers ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  he  never 
^derstands  the  present  moment,  and  has,  accordingly,  always  fallen 
^  easy  prey  to  the  cunning  aggressor  from  without.'  *  'Tis  quite  true,' 
i^storted  I,  *  that  our  students  are  given  to  speculation ;  but  all  the 
^oong  men  have  not  followed  me  to  the  war ;  and  I  should  wish  you  to 
mquire,  whether  the  greatest  speculators  are  those  who  have  staid  at 
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Lome,  or  those  who  are  here  with  me.  I  guess  all  the  ^  incurably 
infected'  have  come  with  me.  Or  what  public  men  have  come  more 
boldly  forward  on  the  present  occasion,  than  that  Castor  and  Pollux 
of  our  philosophical  world,  the  twin  arch-speculators,  Fichte  and  Sdbleier- 
macher  ? — Your  excellency  will  forgive  me  for  saying  it,  but  it  is  pos- 
fflble  that  the  tendency  to  useless  abstract  speculation  may  assist  even 
where  an  outward  war  is  carried  on  against  it ;  and  yourself,  at  this 
present  moment,  might  certainly  be  judged  a  most  unpractical  person  to 
overlook  in  your  estipiate  of  the  moral  materials  before  you  in  Germany, 
a  thing,  which,  whether  you  approve  it  or  not,  is  and  must  be  an  essen- 
tial element  of  the  national  mind.'  This  was  plain  enough,  and  the 
baron  looked  a  little  angry  at  first,  but  speedily  recovering  his  compo- 
sure, replied  with  a  smile,  '  After  aJl,  the  fault  is  with  myseSF,  a  practical 
man,  and  speculating  by  the  ell  here  with  a  mere  speculator  about 
speculation.' " 

In  this  direct-hitting,  thoroughly  practical  Prussian  baron  we 
seem  to  recognise  the  type  of  a  new  phasis  of  the  German  mind, 
whose  first  appearance  dates  from  this  very  era  of  the  Liberation 
war.  Before  that  era,  whether  in  the  artistical  voluptuousness  of 
Goethe,  the  vast  intellectual  mensuration  of  Blant,  or  the  wild  and 
brilliant  careeiings  of  Richter,  we  find  every  tUng  in  German 
literature,  only  not  what  is  directly  practical  and  political.  The 
year  1813,  however,  with  its  terrible  severity  of  battle,  and  glo- 
rious but  dearly  earned  laurels,  gave  a  definite,  practical,  and 
Eolitical  direction  to  the  lawless  bickerings  and  random  imdu- 
itions  of  the  German  soul;  the  cosmopolite  became  a  patriot,  the 
artist  a  historian,  and  the  philosopher  a  politician.  This  change 
in  the  national  caste  of  thought  brought  along  with  it  naturaUy 
a  change  in  the  style  and  expression  of  the  national  literature; 
the  formal  and  academic,  the  involved,  imwieldy,  and  perplexed, 
yielded  to  the  clear,  the  direct,  the  vigorous,  and  the  flexible,  in 
language.  The  Breslau  *  Naturphilosoph,'  when  he  doffed  the 
gown  and  donned  the  cloak,  indicated  unconsciously  to  himself  a 
change  from  the  speculative  to  the  practical,  which  the  whole 
nation  was  destined  to  make;  and  if  the  new  character  be  as  yet 
only  partially  adopted,  and  imperfectly  sustained  by  the  general 
mass,  this  is  but  natural,  and  was  prefigured  also  in  the  first 
martial  experiments  of  the  professor.  '  Aller  Anfang  ist  schwer,' 
says  the  proverb :  *  a  new  trade  is  always  diflBLcult.'  Of  this,  the 
following  account  of  Steffens'  doings  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen 
affords  characteristic  evidence. 

'^  On  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  May  I  sat,  anxious,  and  full  of  ex- 
pectation, alone  in  a  hut ;  although  I  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  issue  of 
the  approaching  contest,  I  was  by  no  means  in  good  spirits,  and  must,  alas ! 
confess  that  what  disquieted  me  was  something  purely  personaL  I  had 
bee^  violently  taken  out  of  my  former  narrow  sphere,  and  transplanted. 
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as  it  seemed,  into  a  wider  one  ;  but  my  present  position^  mifortonately, 
was  one  of  which  I  was  utterly  ignorant.  Yes,  to  that  moment  I  had 
during  my  whole  life  been  absolute  master  of  my  own  occupation,  now  I 
had  to  submit  to  the  thought  of  another  as  an  instrument  to  carry  it 
into  execution  ;  but  in  the  first  place,  I  knew  not  what  that  thought 
was,  nor  what  peculiar  sphere  of  activity  it  would  shape  out  for  me  ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  eyen  when  set  in  motion,  I  knew  not  whether  I 
might  not  prove  more  a  hindrance  than  a  help  in  a  situation  so  strange 
to  me.  To  act  cheerfully  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others,  me 
individual  must,  at  least,  know  his  relation  to  the  whole  of  which  he 
is  a  part ;  bat  I  felt  myself  suddenly,  and  in  a  moment  the  most  critical 
for  the  cause  I  had  espoused,  transported  into  the  midst  of  a  bustling 
activity  of  which  I  knew  neither  the  scope  nor  the  detail ;  every  body 
was  busy  around  me,  I  alone  had  nothing  to  do  :  no  one  spoke  to  m^ 
for  to  me  no  one  had  any  thing  to  say.  There  is  something  terribly 
knmiliating'  in  such  a  situation ;  the  accumulated  patriotic  longings  of 
years  had  now  worked  themselves  up  to  a  climax,  and  nevertheless 
seemed  destined^  on  the  very  verge  of  the  perfect  deed,  to  end  in  power- 
lessnesB.  I  paced  restlessly  up  and  down  the  little  room,  when  a  horse 
at  full  gallop  stopped  before  my  quarters.  Its  rider  hastily  entered,  and 
delivered  into  my  hands  a  letter  from  Schamhorst ;  I  expected  an  order. 
Has  he  at  length,  thought  I,  succeeded  in  getting  me  some  definite 
employment  for  this  important  day?  Between  hope  and  fear  I  un- 
sealed the  letter. 

'*  ^  lieber  Ste£Pens,'  said  he,  ^  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  ask  back  from 
yon  the  horse  which  I  lent  you ;  and  I  lament  much  that  you  will 
thereby  be  put  out  of  condition  for  taking  any  share  in  the  impending 
battle.  It  IS  the  horse  which  I  am  accustomed  to  ride  on  criticed  occa« 
sioDS ;  yon  must,  therefore,  be  content  to  wait,  in  the  rear  of  the  army, 
the  expected  good  issue  of  the  battle.'  I  delivered  him  the  horse,  and 
my  situation  was  now  more  comfortless  than  ever.  One  thing  was  plain, 
I  must  appear  upon  the  field  of  battle,  otherwise  I  would  have  been 
perfectly  affironted,  and  have  felt  myself  incapable  of  showing  my  face 
with  any  honour  in  the  future  course  of  the  war.  I  had  heard  the 
name  of  the  village  in  which  the  Jftger  battalion  of  the  guard  was  quar- 
tered ;  there  was  a  full  mile  between  me  and  it ;  I  lost  no  small  time 
b^ore  I  could  find  a  guide,  and  when  I  arrived  daylight  was  fast  ap- 
proaching. The  commander  of  the  battalion  was  asleep,  but  I  caused 
mm  to  be  roused,  and  adjured  him  to  put  me  in  a  condition  to  get  a 
borse.  He  complied,  and  I  was  led  to  a  boor,  who,  ho^eever,  at  first 
stoutly  opposed  the  requisition.  At  length,  however,  he  yielded,  and 
produced  the  animal !  It  was  a  sorry  bay,  an  old,  lean,  broken-down 
i^rt-horse  ;  the  haunch  bones  stood  out  like  two  steep  rodnr  walls — ^the 
lihs  could  be  counted.  I  swung  myself  into  a  miserable  saddle  that  the 
boor  drew  out  of  a  lumber-room,  and  bestrode  the  deep-hoUowed  back- 
bone of  the  brute ;  it  required  great  exertion  to  set  the  stiff  legs  into 
motion  ;  hard  and  stubborn,  it  Ibid  long  lost  all  feeling  for  bit  and  bridle. 
Never  did  Frussian  knight  appear  more  laughably  and  strangely  mount' 
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Art.  in. — La  Peste  di  Milano  del  1630;  libri  cinque  dal  Co- 
nomco  della  Scala,  Giuseppe  Ripamonti,  Istorioffrafo  Milanese ; 
volgarizzati  per  la  prima  volta  dal  origindle  Latino,  (The 
Plague  of  Milan  in  the  Tear  1630.  In  five  books,  by  Joseph 
Kipamonti,  Canon  of  La  Scala,  Historiographer  of  Milan. 
Now  translated  for  the  first  time  from  the  original  Latin.) 
Da  Francesco  Cusani:  con  Litroduzione  e  Note.  4to.  pp. 
400.    Milano.     1841. 

It  is  surprising  that  this  history  of  the  tremendous  pestilence, 
which  almost  depopulated  Milan  in  1630 — just  thirty-five  years 
previous  to  the  memorable  plague-year  of  London — should  have 
been  suffered  to  remain  till  this  time  locked  up  in  the  barbarous 
and  turgid  Latin  of  the  old  canon  of  La  Scala,  its  contemporary 
narrator.  It  is  surprising,  because  this  is  one  of  those  tales  of 
terror  and  of  marvel,  which  can  never  fail  to  excite  the  imagina- 
tion, and,  therefore,  to  command  the  interest  of  a  very  large  body 
of  readers.  Combining  the  startling  strangeness  and  the  minuteness 
of  detail  by  which  fiction  arrests  our  sympathies,  with  the  absorb- 
ing interest  inseparable  from  the  constantly  recurring  consideration, 
Aat '  these  things  really  were,'  the  story  is  eminently  calculated  to 
find  popularity  among  those,  who  read  merely  for  amusement.  As 
long  as  the  poet's  ^  mentem  mortalia  tangunt,'  remains  true,  the  cir- 
cumstantial historian  of  any  of  those  great  calamities  that,  from 
time  to  time,  have  desolated  cities,  and  wiped  out  the  distinctions 
and  inequalities  of  ranks  and  classes  by  the  overwhelminginfluence 
of  one  common  terror,  will  not  want  an  audience.  But  there 
were  circumstances  attending  the  pestilence,  which  ravaged  Lom- 
bardy  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which  may  be  reasonably  deemed 
to  render  its  history  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  other  readers, 
than  such  as  seek  merely  for  amusement.  The  ethical  and  the 
poHtical  inquirer  may  both  find  phenomena  in  the  storjr  of  M- 
Ian  during  that  fatal  year  suggestive  of  much  speculation  and 
thought. 

It  might  have  been  supposed,  therefore,  that  some  one  would 
have  ere  this  undertaken  the  task  which  Signer  Cusani  has  now 
accomplished.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others  of  late 
years,  it  has  been  the  novelist  who  first  directed  the  attention 
of  the  reading  world  to  the  neglected  and  forgotten  treasures  of 
history.  For  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  had  Manzoni  never 
written  his  celebrated  novel — *  I  promessi  Sposi' — the  old  canon's 
striking  history  would  have  stiU  remained  shrouded  in  the  repul- 
sive garb  in  which  it  pleased  him  originally  to  clothe  it. 

In  the  vast,  and  indeed  almost  boimdless  continent  of  history. 
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there  ore  large  tracts  forgotten,  neglected,  unexplored,  unknown 
to  the  geneisuity  of  the  world,  toll  some  adventurous  genius — some 
historical  Columbus — pushes  forward  his  discoveiing  voyages  into 
the  unknown  void,  and  lights  up  an  entire  new  world  of  history 
by  his  genius.  There  have  been  neroes  since,  as  well  as  before,  the 
time  of  Agamemnon,  who  have  perished,  '  caruerunt  quia  vate 
sacro.'  And  in  our  days  the  *  vates  sacer'  who  has  rescued  many 
jfrom  oblivion  has  been  the  novelist.  That  which  Homer  did  for 
those  who  fought  and  fell  around  the  walls  of  Troy,  Virgil  for  his 
&vourite  pius  JBneas,  and  Tasso  for  <  il  gran  Capitano,'  Godfrey, 
and  the  other  iron-cased  worthies,  who  accompanied  him  to  the 
Holy  Land  for  the  want  of  better  amusement  at  home:  Walter 
Scott  has  achieved  for  the  Scottish  covenanters — heroes  of  a  far 
more  genuine  sort;  'sit  obiter  dictum;' — and  Manzoni  for  the 
world  of  Milan  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  the  novelist  only  who  has  attempted  to  popularise  history 
hitherto;  while  its  own  professed  teachers  have,  for  the  most  part« 
so  written  their  lifeless  accounts  of  kings  and  courts,  and  battles 
and  soldiers,  as  to  render  them  distasteful  and  unprofitable  reading 
to  the  multitude.  A  dawn,  indeed,  of  better  things  in  this  re- 
spect is  beginning  to  appear.  Historians  are  beginning  to  dis- 
cover that  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr. 
Tailor,  may  be  much  interested  by  being  told  of  the  mode  of  life, 
habits,  and  condition  of  the  Browns,  and  Smiths,  and  Jones's  and 
Tailors  of  past  times.  Nay,  and  the  more  sharp-sighted  among 
them  are  even  beginning  to  comprehend  that  it  is  far  more  im- 
portant to  us  all — ^Howards,  Tancarvilles,  and  Courteneys  in- 
cluded— to  know,  could  we  but  get  at  it,  how  these  past  Browns, 
Smiths,  Jones's,  and  Tailois  lived,  moved,  and  thought,  than  to 
have  it  accurately  ascertained  how  many  blockhead  barons  knocked 
iheir  hard  numbskulls  against  each  other  on  any  given  occasion. 

We  think,  then,  that  history  manifests  a  tendency  to  improve- 
ment, and,  like  many  other  thmgs,  is  moving  on  the  way  towards 
bdng  more  like  what  it  ought  to  be.  In  the  meantime  those 
portions  of  history  only  have  become  essentially  popidar,  which 
some  historical  novelist  has  lighted  up  by  his  genius.  As  soon  as 
an  era,  or  a  detached  episode,  has  been  thus  brought  before  the 
public  eye,  and  the  world  of  readers  are  beginning  to  have  some- 
thins  like  a  definite  idea  of  the  shape  and  nature  of  the  period  or 
the  mcident  in  question,  then  comes  the  historian  with  Ids  detail 
of  facts,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  interest  which  has  been  ex- 
cited, offers  his  work  as  ^  illustrative'  of  the  narrative  of  the  no- 
velist This,  as  it  may  perhaps  seem,  somewhat  inverted  arrange- 
ment of  parts,  has  been  observable  not  unfirequently  of  late  years. 
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And  it  is  thus  tliat  we  consider  ourselves  and  our  readers  in  some 
degree  indebted  to  Manzoni  for  the  curious  work  before  us. 

Not  that  we  would  be  understood  by  any  means  to  undervalue 
Signor  Cusani's  labours,  or  to  detract  from  the  importance  of  his 
contribution  to  the  history  of  his  country.  Old  Ripamonti's  his- 
tory might,  for  the  generaUty  of  the  world,  have  as  well  not  been 
in  existence  as  have  remained  in  its  original  lumbering  Latin  in  a 
few  copies  mouldering  on  the  shelves  of  public  libraries.  But 
Si^or  Cusani  has  not  confined  his  good  work  to  the  mere  trans- 
lation of  the  canon^s  volume.  In  the  shape  of  preface,  notes,  and 
appendices,  he  has  collected  from  various  contemporary  writers  all 
that  could  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  complete  picture  of 
the  epoch  in  question.  And  a  very  curious  and  extraordinary 
picture  he  has  produced.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether 
Signer  Cusani  might  not  have  done  better  had  he  made  all  the 
materials  in  his  possession  the  groundwork  of  a  new  fabric  of  his 
own.  A  more  agreeable  book  might,  doubtless,  have  been  thus 
produced.  The  materials  might  have  been  presented  to  the 
reader's  mind  in  a  more  orderly  arrangement,  and  more  artistically 
grouped,  and  a  stronger  effect  would  have  been  produced.  But 
there  is  one  reason — whether  or  no  it  may  have  occurred  as  such 
to  Signor  Cusani  himself,  we  know  not — that  reconciles  us  to  the 
course  he  has  adopted.  And  this  is,  that  not  the  least  interesting 
matter  in  the  volume  is  the  character  of  the  old  Milanese  histo- 
riographer himself  It  would  have  been  a  pity  to  lose  this;  and 
it  IS  hardly  hkely  that  a  new  history  of  the  plague,  by  Signor 
Cusani,  would  have  enabled  us  to  estimate  it  as  satisfactorily  as 
the  republication  of  his  own  work. 

In  a  word,  then,  it  should  seem  that  old  Ripamonti  was  '  a  libe- 
lal.'  Now  a  Uberal  canon,  Hving  and  writing  books  at  Mikn  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  in  some  sort  a  curiosity. 

If  there  were  no  men  intellectually  in  advance  of  the  age  in 
which  they  live,  it  is  clear  that  there  could  be  no  social  progression ; 
that  it  would  be  a  stand-still  world,  instead  of  a  world  which  at  a 
slower  or  faster  rate  does  \mdoubtedly  constantly  progress.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  that  there  should  ever  be  such 
men;  as  necessary  as  that  there  should  be  a  forlorn  hope  to  mount 
first  the  breach  over  which  the  main  body  of  the  army  are  to  fol- 
low. Society,  in  its  onward  march,  must  thus  have  its  forlorn 
hope  of  bold  spirits,  who  will  advance  in  the  van  of  the  mighty 
host,  unscared  by  the  darkness  and  uncertainty  of  the  future  across 
which  they  must  find  the  way.  It  is  in  both  cases — ^in  the  be- 
sieging army,  and  in  the  advancing  society — ^the  post  of  honour, 
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tliis  forlorn  hope.  But  it  is  equally  in  both  cases  the  post  of  dan- 
ger. It  is  ever  a  post  of  danger — at  some  periods  of  the  world's 
march  more  than  at  others ;  but  always  dangerous.  At  the  period, 
and  in  the  country  in  which  Ripamonti  lived,  it  was  especially  so. 
And  accordingly  he  paid  the  penalty  of  having  outstripped  his 
contemporaries  sufficiently  to  have  got  rid  of  many  of  the  preju- 
dices and  absurdities  which  still  bound  them,  feut  Ripamonti 
was  not  miade  of  the  stuff  from  which  martyrs  are  fashioned.  Un- 
like *  the  starry'  Galileo,  who  persisted  in  his  assertion,  that  *  the 
world  goes  round  for  all  that,'  the  worthy  canon  would  have  re- 
nounced all  heresies  at  the  first  sight  of  the  rack,  and  have  pro- 
fessed himself  thoroughly  convinced  by  that  puissant  argument  of 
the  justice  of  the  opinions  held  by  his  good  friends,  '  the  inquisi- 
tors;' while  he  contented  himself  with  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at 
absurdities  which  it  was  imprudent  to  laugh  at  openly. 

Signer  Cusani  has  prefixed  to  his  volume  an  account  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  Ripamonti,  which  gives  the  key  to  several  sly  ex- 
pressions in  the  course  of  his  book,  of  which  the  irony  and  covert 
satire  might  not  otherwise  be  understood.  For  though  he  had 
tasted  of  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  shape  of  a 
long  imprisonment  in  early  life,  and  though  the  general  tenour  of 
this  work  is  carefiilly  calculated  to  suit  the  temper  of  the  people 
and  the  times  for  which  it  was  intended,  he  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  suffering  his  real  opinions  of  men  and  things  to  peep 
out  here  and  there. 

The  *  Introduction'  to  the  volume  before  us,  in  which  Signer 
Cusani  gives  us  those  facts  of  his  author's  life  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  and  also  sets  before  us  the  condition  and  position  of  Milan 
at  the  period  of  the  history,  is,  we  are  told,  extracted  '  from  an 
inedited  treatise  on  the  principal  Historians  and  Chroniclers  of 
Milan,'  by  himself.  From  the  year  1537  to  1705,  Lombardy  lay 
in  a  lethargic  state  under  the  leaden  dominion  of  Spain.  '  An 
epoch/  exclaims  Signer  Cusani,  himself  living  under  another  fo- 
reign rule  not  less  oppressive  or  detestable — '  an  epoch  fatal,  and 
of  bitter  memory  for  Lombardy  1*  Unfortunate  Italy !  Thus  much, 
at  least,  her  change  of  rulers  has  availed  her,  that  the  tardy  retri- 
bution of  history,  while  the  historian  is  compelled  to  bide  his  time 
respecting  the  present  race  of  tyrants,  may  strike  with  its  justice 
the  dynasty  which  preceded  them. 

''  Kings,"  continues  Signer  Cusani,  ^'  distant,  and  so  much  the  more 
^fficult  of  access,  that  to  get  to  Madrid,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through 
France,  almost  always  at  war  with  Spain,  or  to  cross  other  Italian  states 
to  embark  at  some  port  of  the  Mediterranean.  Governors,  representatives 
of  the  sovereign,  strangers  to  the  laws,  to  the  habits,  and  to  the  language 
of  our  people,  eager  to  satiate  their  ambition  and  avarice,  plunder^ ' 
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rather  than  governed  the  country  deliyered  over  to  their  power  for  three 
years.  A  senate  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  Spaniards,  which 
judged  as  irresponsibly  as  God  himself ;  a  privy  council  of  state,  a 
sanatory  ma^trate,  sixty  decurions,  a  captain  of  police,  an  ordinaiy 
and  an  extraordinary  magistrate,  all  powers  acting  independently,  earn 
in  its  own  sphere,  frequently  jostled  and  were  in  collision  with  each 
other  in  the  exercise  of  their  ill-defined  powers.  To  the  briskness  and 
activity  natural  to  the  Lombards  succeeded  the  sly  gravity,  the  pride 
and  indolence  of  the  Spaniard.  Hence  the  nobles  abandoned  commer- 
cial pursuits,  considering  them  dishonourable  to  their  family ;  manu- 
feictures  declined,  arts  and  studies  were  neglected,  public  works  suffered 
to  go  to  decay.  In  a  word,  our  country  languishing  in  a  slow  atrophy, 
from  being  flourishing  and  wealthy,  became  sterile  and  dead  from  the 
total  cessation  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  want 
of  civil  energy." 

Thus  writes  Signer  Cusani  of  the  state  of  Milan  under  the 
Spanish  rule.  The  picture  is  a  striking  one;  and  it  represents 
accurately  enough  the  condition  of  the  country  during  that  period. 
But  having  written  thus  far,  the  poor  Italian  author  seems  to  have 
been  struct  with  fear  lest  his  lamentations  over  the  misfortunes  of 
his  country  under  the  tyranny  of  strangers  in  a  former  age  should 
prove  distasteful  to  the  conscience-stricken  jealousy  of  her  present 
oppressors.     He  hastens,  therefore,  to  add  in  the  next  paragraph : 

"  To  attribute,  however,  the  decadence  and  ruin  of  Lombardy  ex- 
clusively to  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniard,  as  many  writers  have  done, 
appears  to  me  a  fault  of  exaggeration.  And,  truui  to  tell,  those  dis- 
orders were  in  good  part  the  consequence  of  the  confusion  of  ideas  and 
passions,  general  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  who  having  recently 
emerged  from  the  middle  ages,  began  to  estabhsh  their  governments  on 
new  principles." 

What  wretched  trash  is  this !  And  what  chance  has  history 
in  the  hands  of  writers,  whose  haunting  dread  of  the  jealous  watch- 
fulness of  their  masters  is  such  that  they  must  needs  endeavour  to 
take  the  sting  out  of  plain  and  self-proclaiming  truth  by  subjoin- 
ing such  senseless  balderdash.  Where  was  it  ever  seen  yet 
throughout  the  wide  field  of  human  history,  that  decadence  and 
death  followed  as  the  consequence  of  progress?  Did  the  '  con- 
fusion of  ideas  and  passions'  produce  such^  results  in  the  other 
European  nations  at  the  time  of  their  emerging  from  the  medieval 
period?  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  Signor  Cusani  knows 
all  this  quite  as  well  as  we  do ;  and  we  have  pointed  to  the  passage 
only  to  indicate  the  miserably  fettered  condition  of  the  Italian 
who  would  attempt  to  write  history. 

The  two  principal  events,  which  break  the  dead  monotony  of 
this  period  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  jrears,  are  the  pestilence  of 
1576)  and  the  pestilence  of  1630.    Amid  the  death-hke  stillness, 
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which  resulted  from  the  GruBhing  weight  of  a  foreign  deepotifan, 
beneath  whose  chains  neither  industry,  arts,  nor  letters  could  move, 
pestilence  can  still  walk  abroad ;  and  the  absence  of  all  healthy 
social  movement,  fomishes  the  historian  with  the  sole  vicissitudes 
on  which  his  melancholy  narrative  can  dwell.  There  are  also  two 
leading  characters,  which  stand  out  in  relief  during  this  same 
penod.  Th^  are  two  priests: — ^the  Cardinal  Archbishops 
Charles  and  Frederick  Borromeo.  The  first  since  canonised,  and 
to  the  present  day  the  &vourite  saint  of  Milanese  popular  de- 
Yotion,  held  the  see  of  Milan  during  the  first  of  these  calamities; 
and  Frederick,  his  cousin  and  successor,  occupied  the  same  po- 
sition during  that  of  1630.  Of  the  two  visitations  of  pestilence 
the  last  was  incomparably  the  most  severe,  and  its  ravages  the 
most  extensive.  But  of  the  two  men,  whose  names  and  memories 
are  respectively  connected  with  the  two  events,  the  elder  was  the 
greater. 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  Charles  Borromeo  was  in  truth  a 
Christian  priest,  such  as  have  been,  it  may  be  hoped,  many 
priests;  but  such  as  have  been,  most  unquestionably,  but  few 
cardinals.  To  the  most  enlarged  philanthropy  he  added  a  spirit 
of  genuine  charity  enlightened  beyond  the  light  of  his  age.  He 
was  truly  the  father  of  the  fiitherless,  and  the  friend  of  the  friend- 
less; and  his  large  patrimonial  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  revenues 
were  ever  appropriated  to  the  wants  of  his  fellow-citizens.  When 
afW  his  death,  Kome  placed  the  name  of  Charles  Borromeo  in 
the  list  of  her  saints,  she  did  but  confirm  that  which  the  popular 
voice  had  already  declared.  And  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
had  her  canonisations  been  always  based  on  grounds  as  respectable, 
the  honours  of  her  calendar  woidd  not  stand  where  they  do  now 
in  the  estimation  of  mankind. 

The  consequence  of  the  large  space  which  the  memory  of  this 
good  man  occupied  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Milan  has  been, 
that  the  pestilence  of  which  he  was  the  hero,  and  whose  calamities 
he  alleviated,  is  the  only  one  that  has  lived  in  popular  tradition, 
and  in  the  memory  of  the  people.  The  plague  of  1576  has  in 
the  popular  traditions  swallowed  up  and  united  to  itself  that  of 
1630.  The  incidents  and  circumstances  of  the  latter  are  uniformly 
referred  by  the  people  to  the  preceding  calamity;  and  the  his- 
tonans  of  the  populace,  who  transmit  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration the  tale  of  such  events  as  seem  to  them  most  worthy  of 
preservation,  speak  but  of  one  plague  of  Milan,  that  one  which  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  deeds  and  memory  of  their  be- 
loved Saint  Charles. 

The  greater  calamity  has  been  forgotten,  that  the  greater  man 
i&ay  be  remembered.    It  is  a  striking  instance  of  popular  grp 
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titude,  and  may  serve  to  show  how  profoundly  veneration  and 
love  for  the  real  benefactors  of  humanity  strike  their  undying 
roots  into  the  popular  mind. 

Not  that  Frederick  Borromeo  was,  as  it  should  seem,  either  a 
bad  man,  or  a  negHgent  pastor,  or  niggardly  of  his  exertions  or 
his  money  in  the  emergencies  of  the  great  catastrophe  of  1630; 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  the  art  of  conciliating 
the  affection  of  the  masses  in  the  same  degree  as  his  greater 
cousin.  And  then  he  had  the  misfortune  to  follow  and  be  com- 
pared with  one,  whom  the  love  of  the  populace,  as  violent  and 
unmeasured  as  its  hate,  had  already  surrounded  with  a  magni- 
fying halo  of  admiration  and  gratitude. 

Althoiigh  the  memory  of  the  great  pestilence  of  1630  seems  to 
have  perished  from  among  the  people  of  Milan,  or  rather  to 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  fame  of  that  which  preceded  it  in 
1576,  the  memorials  of  it  preserved  by  history  are  far  from  scanty. 
Besides  the  liistory  by  Ripamonti  now  before  us,  there  exists  in 
the  Ambrosian  Hbrary  at  Milan  a  MS.  in  the  handwriting  of 
Cardinal  Frederick  Borromeo,  entitled  *  De  Festilentifl  quae  Me- 
diolani  anno  1630  magnam  stragem  edidit.'  The  cardinal  has 
set  forth  in  this  writing  principally  the  facts  of  which  he  was  him- 
self a  witness,  the  measures  which  he  caused  to  be  adopted,  and 
his  opinions  on  the  progress  of  the  calamity.  ^ 

Alexander  Tadino,  one  of  the  first  physicians  of  his  day,  and 
first  medical  officer  to  the  Board  of  Health  at  Milan  during  the 
plague,  wrote,  in  Italian,  *  An  Account  of  the  Origin  and  daily 
Events  of  the  great  contagious,  poisonous,  and  baleful  Plague, 
which  arose  in  Milan  and  its  Duchy,  in  the  Years  1629  to  1631.* 
It  is  a  4to.  volume  of  150  pages,  printed  in  1642;  and  contains, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Signor  Gusani,  a  mass  of  historical, 
medical,  and  statistical  particulars,  which  cannot  be  found  else- 
where. He  has  availed  himself  to  a  considerable  extent  of  Signor 
Tadino's  work  in  his  notes. 

Pio  della  Croce,  prior  of  the  Cappuchins  at  Milan,  also  wrote  a 
history  of  the  plague,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the 
services  rendered  by  the  Cappuchins  during  its  ravages.  He 
wrote  fifty  years  after  the  event,  and  appears  to  have  availed  him- 
self of  a  chronicle  or  contemporary  journal  kept  in  the  monas- 
tery. 

Finally  the  public  archives  at  Milan,  and  the  collections  of 
many  private  &milies  of  the  city  abound,  says  Cusani,  in  edicts, 
accounts,  letters,  and  documents  of  every  iind  respecting  the 
plague,  in  such  plenty,  that  the  historian  is  only  embarrassed  by 
the  necessity  of  selection. 

It  is  well  that  there  exists  such  ablmdance  of  testimony,  that 
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every  assertion  almost  of  any  of  the  writers  on  the  subject  can  be 
corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  more  than  one  witness;  for  some 
of  the  facts  recorded  are  of  a  nature  to  startle  the  credulity  even 
of  the  least  sceptical  reader  of  history.  ^        ^ 

Ripamonti's  first  book — ^his  history  is  divided  into  five — ^treats 
of  the  condition  of  the  city  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
contagion,  of  the  scarcity  which  preceded  it,  and  of  the  first 
spread  of  the  pestilence. 

Milan,  says  Ripamonti,  reckoned  at  one  time  300,000  inha- 
bitants, and  it  contained  200^000  immediately  before  the  pes- 
tilence of  1630.  Tadino  says  that  the  population  of  the  city  was 
then  250,000.  Bonvicino  calculates  it,  in  the  year  1288,  at 
200,000;  and  Moriffia  says  that  in  1590  there  were  264,000  inha- 
bitants. But  all  these  assertions  are  to  be  received  with  much 
suspicion: — a  remark  which  may  equally  be  applied  to  all  the 
statements  of  Italian  chroniclers  and  historians,  which  have  for 
their  object  the  exaltation  and  glorification  of  their  own  native 
city.  The  narrow  spirit  of  that  spurious  patriotism  which  li- 
mited its  sympathies  and  its  benevolence  to  the  extent  of  the 
tmy  territory  of  each  independent  city,  was  too  powerful  among 
the  citizens  of  the  rival  republics  oi  medieval  Italy,  to  permit 
their  historians  to  be  very  truthful  expositors  of  the  greatness  and 
magnificence  of  their  own  cities.  Nor  did  this  rivalry  by  any 
means  cease  with  the  independent  existence  of  the  cities  between 
which  it  arose.  The  old  antipathies  and  prejudices  were  trans- 
mitted firom  generation  to  generation;  and  most  unhappily  con- 
tinue to  the  present  day  to  exist  to  a  degree,  which  will  yet,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  form  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  progress  of  the 
country  towards  a  renewed  and  regenerated  national  existence. 

But  we  are  touching  here  on  a  large  and  most  important  sub- 
ject, which  cannot  be  treated  of  in  the  limits  of  a  digression.  It 
is  one  which  has  begun  to  occupy  the  serious  attention  of  the 
most  elevated  and  enlightened  among  the  numerous  and  increas- 
ii^  band  of  Italian  patriots,  and  which  demands  the  earnest  con- 
aderation  of  all  those  who  mourn  the  present  degradation  of 
fallen  Italy,  and  look  forward  with  hope  to  its  resurrection.  On 
some  other  occasion,  therefore,  we  may  perhaps  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  real  state  of  popular  feeling  in  Italy  in  this  respect 
at  the  present  day,  and  the  amount  of  progress  which  has  been 
made  towards  a  more  healthy  and  hopefiil  sentiment  of  nationality . 
But  we  must  now  return  to  Milan  and  the  seventeenth  century. 

We  do  not  believe  Messieurs  Ripamonti  and  Tadino,  when 
they  assert  that  the  population  of  Milan,  previous  to  the  pesti- 
lence of  1630  amounted  to  250,000,  or — ^as  the  more  moderate  of 
the  two  calculates — to  200,000  souls.  *  And  that' — as  Signer  Cu- 
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sani  well  remarks  In  a  sort  of  '  excursus'  which  he  has  writt^i  on 
this  especial  point  of  the  population  of  the  city  and  the  amount  of 
the  mortality — '  and  that  when  the  Spanish  dominion  had  for  a 
century  past  ruined  manufactures  and  commerce.*  Signor  Cusani 
has  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  the  investigation  of  this  point. 
The  record  of  the  census  of  the  population  which  Ripamonti 
states  to  have  been  taken  during  the  period  of  scarcity  which  pre- 
ceded the  plague,  has  apparently  perished;  for  the  most  perse- 
Tering  search  among  the  various  depositories  of  puUic  archives 
in  the  city  has  failed  to  discover  any  such  document.  But  our 
author's  labour  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  register  of 
deaths  kept  regularly  year  by  year  and  month  by  month  m>m  the 
year  1452,  with  important  marginal  annotations  respecting  the 
various  epidemics  and  contagions  that  at  different  periods  in- 
creased the  number  of  deaths.  From  this  register  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  deaths  in  the  four  years  preceding  the  scarcity 
were  as  follows: 

Years.  Deaths. 

1625  ....;.  4181 

1626 3482 

1627 3157 

1628 3513 

which  gives  an  average  in  round  numbers  of  3600  as  the  yearly 
mortality.  Now  assimiing,  says  Signor  Cusani,  the  yearly  deatlis 
to  be  four  per  cent,  on  the  population,  and  adding  two  per  cent, 
for  deaths  m  the  hospitals  and  in  the  convents  not  registered, 
it  would  result  that  the  population  of  the  city  at  that  period  was 
from  140,000  to  150,000  souls;  a  result  which  other  facts  concur 
in  pointing  to  as  a  tolerable  approximation  to  the  truth. 

It  is  probable  that  some  corresponding  deductions  should  also 
be  made  from  the  magnificence  of  the  worthy  canon's  glowing 
description  of  the  riches  and  splendour  of  Milan  and  its  citizens 
at  that  epoch. 

'^  The  dwellings  and  the  attire  of  the  citizens,"  says  he,  '^  were  such 
as  to  evidence  princely  wealth.  The  great  imitated  r^al  splendour. 
The  merchants  and  iMUikers  had  become  so  rich,  that  abaadoning  com- 
merce, and  careless  of  further  gain,  ihey  began  to  be  ambitious  of 
power,  and  many  aspired  to  deck  their  names  with  crested  arms,  things 
imthought  of  by  theur  obscure  ancestors.  The  middle  classes  were  em- 
boldened to  occupy  the  stations  deserted  by  their  superiors;  the  lowest 
populace  were  no  longer  clothed  in  rags;  and  every  husband  thought 
little  of  his  wife,  unless  she  wore  silk  brocaded  with  gold.  Clothes  of 
simple  silk  were  henceforward  left  to  the  beggars.  The  habit  of  wear- 
ing rings,  gems,  and  ear-rings  of  great  value  began  to  be  considered 
Ttugar  ostentation;  and  ihe  noble  matrons,  to  whom  such  ornaments 
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had  become  annoying,  gratified  their  pride  by  dressing  with  the  utmost 
simplicity,  as  if  to  distiDguish  themselves  in  this  manner  firom  the  ple- 
beian dames." 

This  last  trait  of  Milanese  manners  in  the  seventeenth  century 
is  carious  enough.  Of  a  surety  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun;  and  least  of  all  is  novelty  to  be  expected  in  any  of  the  va- 
rious manifestations  of  the  darling  vice  ofthat  pride,  which  is  ever 
urging  its  votaries  to  find  out  fresh  means  of  demonstrating,  that 
they  '  are  not  as  other  men  are/ 

But  mind  was  as  flourishing  as  matter  in  those  happy  days  at 
Milan,  according  to  our  chromcler.     In  literature,  says  he, 

*'  The  poor  vied  with  the  rich,  stimulated,  not  as  the  latter  were  by 
ihe  loye  of  glory,  and  the  deinre  of  augmenting  their  ancestral  nobility, 
but  by  the  love  of  gain,  and  by  the  hope  of  reward  in  a  city  where  lite- 
rature obtained  the  pre-eminence  with  the  powerful.  In  fact,  the  libe- 
rality of  our  princes  towards  literary  men  was  erer  such," — (this  is  a  sop 
thrown  by  the  sly  old  canon  to  his  own  patrons,) — ^^  that  the  children  of 
the  poor  had  as  much  opportunity  of  instruction  as  those  of  the  rich ; 
and  the  entire  city  appeared  a  temple  consecrated  by  the  muses." 

Such,  according  to  our  author,  was  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  city,  when  the  desolating  calamity  which  he  is  about  to  record 
burst  upon  it.  After  the  close  of  the  wars  between  Charles  V. 
and  Francis  L,  which  had^  among  many  other  results,  determined 
the  &te  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  Lombardy  had  the  rare  felicity  of 
reposing  in  peace  for  near  a  hundred  years.  The  blame  of  disturb- 
ing this  peace  is  thrown  by  Ripamonti  on  Henry  IV.;  though 
his  ambitious  plans  were  all  cut  short,  says  the  pious  canon,  '  by 
the  hand  of  one  single  man,  if,  indeed,  it  were  not  the  hand  of 
God.'  But  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  disasters,  which  fell 
on  the  Milanese,  was  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  took  it  into  his 
head  to  invade  the  territoiy  of  Mantua;  thus,  says  Ripamonti, 
disturbing  the  peace  of  Italy,  and  giving  the  worst  possible  ex- 
ample to  the  omer  princes  of  the  peninsula.  The  King  of  Spain 
forthwith  interposed,  and  marched  an  army  of  German  troops 
into  Lombardy  to  protect  the  weaker  party.  It  is  once  again,  as 
ever,  the  old  *  Quidquid  delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi.' 

The  passage  of  these  troops  on  their  way  southward  through  the 
duchy  of  Milan  is  described  by  our  historian,  as  in  itself  a  deso- 
lating calamity.  Hi-disciplined  under  all  circumstances,  and  to- 
tally unrestrained  by  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  their  leaders  to 
protect  the  unhappy  inmbitants  from  their  outrages,  their  march 
through  the  Mil^ese  resembled  rather  that  of  a  victorious  army 
through  a  country  avowedly  given  up  to  plunder,  than  that  of 
fiien^y  troops  through  the  dominions  of  their  own  master.  The 
line  of  their  passage  was  marked  by  desolation.    The  helpless  in- 
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habitants  of  the  villages  on  their  line  of  march  fled  from  their 
dwellings  at  the  approach  of  the  advancing  army,  and  left  their 
all  to  be  plundered,  or  consumed  by  the  locust  host  on  their  pas- 
sage,— a  work  of  destruction  so  thoroughly  accomplished  by  the 
plunderers,  who  marched  at  the  head  of  the  army,  that  those  who 
followed,  enraged  at  finding  nothing  left  to  satisfy  their  cupidity, 
gratified  at  least  their  anger  and  brutality  by  ill-treating  the 
already  ruined  inhabitants. 

The  result  of  these  miseries,  increased  by  the  unlucky  coinci- 
dence of  a  deficient  harvest,  showed  itself  m  a  scarcity  of  com,  so 
great  that  the  price  of  wheat  shortly  rose  to  a  hundred  lire  (equi- 
valent to  about  ^l.  85.  of  our  present  money)  a  bushel.  Rye 
was  seventy  lire  a  bushel,  and  millet  sixty.  These  last  particulars 
are  recorded  by  the  circumstantial  and  accurate  Tadino,  first  phy- 
sician to  the  Board  of  Health.  The  consequences  of  so  tremen- 
dous a  scarcity  of  the  primary  necessaries  of  life  soon  made  them- 
selves felt  and  seen  in  a  still  more  fearful  form  within  the  walls  of 
the  tliickly-peopled  city,  than  in  the  surrounding  country.  All 
commerce,  all  employment  ceased ;  for  every  man  applied  what 
capital  he  had  to  the  purchase  of  food  for  his  own  needs.  The 
classes  of  the  people  whose  daily  bread  was  supphed  by  their  daily 
labour,  thus  finding  that  supply  cut  off,  filled  the  streets  in  gaunt 
and  famine-stricken  crowds;  and  were  the  first  to  perish  by  starva- 
tion. But  the  distress  gradually,  though  with  appalling  rapidity, 
crept  upwards  in  the  social  scale.  Soon  the  shops  were  closed; 
and  numbers  of  those,  who  had  been  used  to  all  the  comforts  as 
well  as  the  necessaries  of  life,  were  compelled  to  join  the  wretched 
and  squalid  bands,  who  wandered  through  the  streets  in  restless 
misery,  imploring  the  morsel  of  bread  necessary  to  prolong  their 
miserable  lives  yet  a  few  hours.  The  only  difference,  says  Ripa- 
monti,  between  the  old  beggars,  and  those  thus  added  to  their 
band,  was  that  the  latter  suffered  more  from  being  less  used  to 
misery,  and  less  inured  to  the  humiliation  and  disappointment  of 
repulse.  The  mass  of  suffering  thus  exposed  to  tne  public  eye 
throughout  the  city,  soon  began  to  be  increased  by  the  influx  of 
starving  peasants  from  the  surrounding  country,  who  deluded, 
says  Ripamonti,  by  the  name  of  Milan,  and  their  idea  of  its  inex- 
haustible riches,  fancied  that  famine  could  never  dare  to  approach 
the  metropolis,  and  thought  that  they  should  find  there  the  food 
that  their  own  fields  no  longer  supphed. 

And  soon  the  streets  of  Milan  the  wealthy  began  to  be  encum- 
bered with  the  corpses  of  the  dead,  and  the  skeleton-Hke  bodies  of 
the  dying. 

"  I  myself,"  says  Ripamonti,  "  saw  while  walking  with  some  com- 
panions along  the  military  road  which  skirts  the  walls,  a  woman  lying 
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dead  with  a  bundle  on  her  back .  and  an  infant  slung  at  her  breast. 
She  had  been  induced,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  impossibility  of  finding 
aught  to  sustain  life,  to  go  out  of  the  city,  carrying  with  her  her  baby,  and 
a  few  of  her  more  valuable  possessions.  But  death  had  overtaken  her, 
and  she  fell,  a  few  paces  only  firom  the  city-gate.  A  handful  of  herbage 
half  masticated,  protruded  from  her  mouth,  and  stained  her  lips  and 
hc»  with  its  green  juice  ; — a  fearful  proof  of  the  extremity  of  her  suffer- 
ing.    The  child  was  wailing  on  the  corpse  of  its  mother." 

And  similar  cases,  adds  the  historian,  were  of  daily  occurrence. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  it  should  have  been  possible  to 
preserve  any  social  order  whatsoever  among  a  starving  multitude 
thus  perishing  within  the  walls  of  a  thickly-inhabited  city !  Pow- 
erful, indeed,  must  be  the  coercion  which  can  induce  men  to  pe- 
rish quietly  of  starvation  with  food  before  their  eyes  which  is  re- 
served for  their  wealthier  fellow-citizens !  Such  is  the  almost  incal- 
culable force  of  the  habits  of  social  life.  In  truth,  the  populace 
seem  to  have  been  singularly  enduring  under  the  extreme  pressure 
of  their  misfortunes.  Once,  indeed,  a  timiult  broke  forth,  sense- 
less as  the  risings  of  the  people,  who  rise  not  till  stung  to  madness, 
unhappily  almost  ever  are.  The  popular  indignation  was  directed 
against  the  bakers.  It  was  imagined  that  the  high  price  of  bread 
was  caused  by  their  determination  to  secure  enormous  profits.  On 
St.  Martin's  day,  in  the  year  1628— the  year  in  which  the  famine 
began — a  multitude  suddenly  assembled,  apparently  without  any 
preconcerted  plan,  and  marched  to  attack  one  of  the  principal 
baking  estabhshments  of  the  city.  The  bread  intended  for  the 
consumption  of  the  day  was  first  seized  on  and  instantly  devoured 
by  the  half-starved  multitude.  Had  the  tumult  ceased  here,  there 
would,  at  least,  have  been  nothing  astonishing  in  the  act;  and  it 
is  surprising,  on  the  contrary,  that  bread  could  have  been  at  all 
sold  peaceably  to  the  rich  amid  the  famished  poor.  But  as  soon 
as  the  bread  was  in  a  few  moments  swallowed,  the  crowd  rushed 
into  the  house  and  commenced  a  general  destruction.  The  whole 
stock  of  flour  and  meal  was  earned  off  or  destroyed.  A  large 
quantity  was  wasted.  '  The  streets,'  says  Ripamonti,  '  by  which 
the  plunderers  passed  as  they  went  and  came,  were  as  white  with 
flour  as  if  it  had  snowed;'  and  a  wretched  crowd  too  far  gone  to- 
wards the  extremity  of  starvation  to  be  capable  of  more  active  vio- 
lence, endeavoured  to  scrape  up  the  food  that  thus  strewed  the 
8ta:eets.  The  rioters  heaped  all  the  contents  of  the  house  into  a 
huge  pile,  to  which  they  set  fire,  '  As  if,'  says  Ripamonti  in  his 
absurd  way,  *  it  were  a  holocaust  to  Ceres,  to  the  famine,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  the  saint  whose  festival  had  witnessed  the  deed.' 
They  threw  the  books  of  the  baker,  and  every  thing  of  a  combus- 
tible nature  that  they  could  find,  into  the  fire ;  and  would  have 
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also  thrown  in  the  baker  and  his  men  if  they  could  have  laid  hands 
on  them ;  but  fortunately  they  had  escaped. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  violence  of  the  rioters  did  not  stop 
here.  The  most  dangerous  quaUty  of  mob  violence  is  its  natural 
and  invariable  tendency  to  grow,  in  extent  and  intensity,  till  like 
a  conflagration  it  soon  becomes  impossible  to  quell  it.  The  mob 
next  rusned  to  the  house  of  the  '  Vicario  di  provisione,'  one  of  the 
principal  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  began  to  attack  it,  in  order 
to  put  its  owner  to  death.  A  body  of  Spanish  soldiers  were 
marched  down  from  the  citadel  to  protect  it,  but  were  afraid  to 
attack  the  people,  who  were  in  much  larger  numbers.  However,  the 
Grand-chancellor  Ferrer,  a  venerable  old  man,  and  beloved  by  the 
people,  went  fearlessly  in  among  them,  and  succeeded  in  quieting 
them  for  a  time,  or  at  least  in  diverting  them  from  their  imme- 
diate object.  They  returned  to  the  attack  on  the  bakers ;  and 
having  sacked  another  of  these  estabHshments,  were  about  setting 
fire  to  the  house,  to  the  great  peril  of  the  neighbouring  buildings, 
and  indeed  possibly  of  the  whole  city.  The  manner  in  which  this 
catastrophe  was  averted  is  curiously  characteristic  of  the  age  and 
of  the  people.  A  worthy  man  of  the  neighbourhood,  seeing  the 
imminency  of  the  danger,  got  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  top  of 
the  house,  and  let  down  by  a  rope  a  crucifix,  with  some  lighted 
candles  attached  to  it,  immediately  in  front  of  the  door,  and  before 
the  faces  of  the  rioters  who  were  about  to  fire  it.  A  miraculous 
interposition  in  favour  of  the  devoted  house  !  No  mistaking  rww 
God's  will  that  the  baker's  house — at  least  that  particular  baker's 
house — should  not  be  burned.  Miracle  !  Miracle  !  The  clergy 
take  advantage  of  this  sudden  revulsion  of  feeUng; — come  forth  m 
procession,  with  candles,  crosses,  and  other  such  holy  parapher- 
nalia; and  the  progress  of  riot  is  stayed  for  a  while. 

The  magistracy,  however,  have  got  a  hint  that  the  people  have 
borne  as  much  as  can  be  borne  quietly.  Something  must  be  done, 
and  done  quickly;  while  this  lull  m  the  popular  tempest  lasts. 
The  fiightened  4mstrate3  meet  Large  Orifices  in  4e  way  of 
almsgivmg  have  already  been  made;  but  it  is  evident  that  a 
portion  of  such  food  as  there  is  in  the  city  must  be  given  to  those 
who  have  not  the  means  of  purchasing  it;  for  if  not  they  will  take 
it,  and  much  else  besides !  So  the  council  come  to  a  hurried  de- 
cision, and  issue  an  edict  by  which  bread  is  commanded  to  be  sold 
at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  in  times  of  the  greatest  plenty,  and  the  city 
will  bear  the  loss.  Dr.  Tadino  assures  us  that  the  tariff  thus  fixed 
cost  the  city  no  less  a  sum  than  a  hundred  thousand  crowns.  The 
exultation  of  the  populace  at  the  news  of  this  edict  was  exuberant. 
And  notwithstanding:  their  ioy  was  turned  into  suspicious  terror 
before  long,  by  a  re^rt  origliting,  no  one  knew  how,  that  poison 
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-was  mixed  with  this  cheap  bread  by  order  of  the  magistrates,  yet 
not  the  less  did  the  starvmg  multitude  rush  to  the  bakers'  shops, 
and  devour  the  food,  which,  if  it  were  poisoned,  as  they  suspected, 
would  but  change  the  manner  of  their  death  &om  the  slow  process 
of  inanition  to  one  more  rapid  and  less  painful. 

But  the  fearfiil  conditicHi  of  the  city  demanded  other  precau- 
tionary measures,  than  this  one  of  alleyiation,  which  must  of  ne- 
cessity from  its  nature  be  but  temporaiy.  It  was  determined  that 
the  multitude  who  thronged  the  streets  unprovided  with  any 
means  of  supporting  themselves,  should  be  received  into  the 
lazzaretto,  and  maintained  there  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  This 
lazsaretto  was  an  immense  building,  which  had  been  erected  by 
Francesco  Sforza  when  Duke  of  MQan.  It  formed  a  large  hollow 
square;  and  contained,  according  to  Bipamonti,  365  wards,  each 
with  accommodations  for  ten  persons.  Tadino,  probably  with 
greater  accuracy,  says  that  it  consisted  of  288  wards,  of  which  213 
only  were  in  a  condition  to  be  used,  the  remainder  never  having 
be^  £nislied.  A  portico,  or  kind  of  cloister,  ran  round  the  four 
ddes  of  the  interior  square;  and  the  space  thus  inclosed  was  filled 
with  rows  of  temporarily  erected  straw-covered  huts,  to  increase 
the  amount  of  accommodation. 

It  may  seem  extraordinary,  but  it  is  well  attested,  that  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  starving  multitude  could  be 
brought  into  this  asylum,  where  food  and  shelter  were  provided 
for  them.  So  powerful  is  the  love  of  unconstrained  hberty  to 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  it !  A  few  miserable  wretches  came 
in  of  their  own  accord ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  were  brought 
in  by  force.  Two  soldi  were  allowed  by  the  magistrates  to  the 
constables  for  every  person  forcibly  brought  to  the  lazzaretto. 

Nothing  in  the  municipal  habits  and  customs  of  past  centuries, 
and  other  nations,  strikes  us,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  highly 
compHcated  mechanism  of  our  own  social  polity,  more  strongly 
than  the  extreme  and  childlike  simplicity  of  the  means  by  which 
they  endeavoured  to  accomplish  their  objects.  Fancy  filling  a 
hoq)ital  or  workhouse,  destined  to  relieve  the  needs  of  a  greater 
nmnber  than  it  could  possibly  accommodate,  by  the  same  process 
that  coimtry  beadles  in  agricultural  parishes  adopt  for  the  extermi- 
Jaation  of  sparrows !  So  much  a  head  for  every  one  brought  in ! 
and  brought  in  neck  and  crop !  willy  nilly ! 

The  lazzaretto  was,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  soon  filled  to  over- 
flowing. This  building,  capable  of  properly  accommodating,  accord- 
ing to  the  largest  computation,  3650  persons,  was  within  a  few  days 
cacowded  with  between  13,000  and  14,000  starving  wretches,  who 
"Were  to  be  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  The  pecuniary  sacri- 
flces  which  were  made  by  the  municipality  were  certainly  enoi- 
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mous.  The  city  treasury  was  before  this  calamity  notorioiisly  and 
proverbially  rich.  At  its  conclusion  the  municipal  coffers  were  not 
only  empty,  but  the  city  was  very  deeply  in  debt.  Accordingly  Ri- 
pamonti,  the  salaried  historiographer  of  the  city,  loudly  praises  the 
munificence  and  provident  activity  of  the  magistracy.  *  We  are 
apt  to  admire  times  of  old,'  says  ne,  '  and  neglect  that  which  is 
aoimirable  in  our  own.  But  I  think  that  no  people  or  ages  could 
show  better  institutions,  than  those  which  our  mainstrates  adopted 
upon  this  occasion  for  the  maintenance  of  a  crowd  of  poor  In  a 
narrow  space.'  But  unfortunately  other  accounts  of  the  condition 
of  the  lazzaretto  can  hardly  be  considered  to  bear  out  the  historio- 
grapher's assertion.  It  was  discovered  after  a  while  that  those 
who  furnished  the  lazzaretto  with  provisions,  adulterated  the  bread 
with  injurious  substances  to  increase  their  profits.  The  water  pro- 
vided for  drinking  became  corrupt.  The  straw  in  the  rooms  be- 
came rotten,  and  was  never  changed !  It  was  an  unusually  hot 
season,  and  no  rain  had  fallen  for  three  months.  The  result  of 
this  state  of  things  may  be  easily  anticipated.  Contagious  fevers 
were  shortly  generated  in  the  lazzaretto:  and  this  closely  packed 
mass  of  hm^^  misery  and  squaM  filth  remamed  pent  up  within 
its  walls,  and  fermenting  beneath  the  hot  southern  sun,  till  the 
foul  heap  might  have  generated  pestilence  itself,  and  have  inocu- 
lated with  it  tne  entire  community.  It  is  recorded  that  the  stench  in 
this  fearful  lazar-house  was  such  that  on  one  occasion  the  visiting 
magistrate  fell  in  a  dead  swoon  from  the  effects  of  it,  and  was  obliged 
to  suspend  his  visits.     The  magistracy  became  al^med  at  the  pro- 

fressing  contagion,  the  increase  of  deaths  in  the  lazzaretto,  and  the 
isorder  and  despair  of  its  wretched  inmates.  The  physicians 
Tadino  and  Settak  had  from  the  first  opposed  this  scheme  of  bring- 
ing together  as  to  a  focus  this  immense  mass  of  filth  and  misery, 
and  had  predicted  the  result;  but  the  *  practical  men'  had  refused 
to  listen  to  the  warning  voice  of  science.  And  now  they  found 
themselves  compelled  to  come  to  the  determination  of  undoing  as 
quickly  as  might  be  what  they  had  done.  The  gates  of  the  laz- 
zaretto were  thrown  open,  and  the  miserable,  yet  now  rejoicing, 
crowd  burst  forth,  bearing  with  them  into  every  comer  of  the  city 
a  hot  stream  of  contagion  and  disease. 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  city  better  or  more  effectually  pre- 
pared lor  the  reception  of  the  plague  than  waa  now  unhappy 
Milan?  The  dread  visitor  was  at  hand.  Fearful  half-muttered 
rumours  began  to  be  heard  of  cases  said  to  have  occurred  at  vil- 
lages on  the  route  by  which  the  German  troops  had  passed.  AU 
communication  between  these  places  and  IVnlan  was  forbidden. 
But  the  interdiction  seems  to  have  been  very  carelessly  observed. 
For  on  the  22nd  of  October  a  certain  soldier  named  Antonio  Lo- 
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nato,  coming  £rom  Chiavenna,  entered  the  city,  bringing  with 
him,  says  Tadino,  ^  many  clothes,  bought  or  stolen,  from  the  Ger* 
man  troops.'  He  fell  ill  almost  inunediately  on  his  arrival;  was 
carried  to  the  hospital,  and  at  the  end  of  four  days  died,  with 
buboes  on  his  breast  and  arms,  a  most  decided  case  of  malignant 
plague.  Every  inmate  of  the  house  in  which  he  had  lodged  on 
entering  the  city  died  within  a  few  days,  and  the  fatal  house  was 
shut  up. 

There  was  now  no  longer  possibility  of  doubt.  The  plague  was 
in  Milan.  Butforalittlewhiletherewasananxious,  adread&l,  and 
almost  breathless  pause !  Might  it  not  be  hoped  that,  all  the  cases 
hitherto  having  occurred  in  uie  same  house,  the  contagion  might 
not  have  spread  beyond  it?  Vain  hope !  Very  soon  other  cases 
happened  iiere  and  there,  unconnected,  apparently,  with  each 
other.  The  panic  was  extreme.  Then  a  week  or  so  would  pass 
without  any  new  cases  being  heard  of.  And  the  people  again  be- 
gan to  hope,  and  flattered  themselves  that  they  had  been  unne- 
cesBarily  alarmed.  Then  would  come  a  fresk  outbreak,  and 
renewed  terrors,  and  self-reproaches  for  not  having  been  suf- 
ficiently careful.  Then  anotner  lull.  And  thus  for  a  while  the 
insidious  enemy  made  but  a  very  ^adual  progress,  and  that  by 
alternate  fits  of  aggression  and  remission. 

There  is  a  curiously  striking  similarity  between  this  part  of  Ri- 
pamonti's  account  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  Defoe's  well 
Known  narrative.  The  reader  wiU  remember  his  description  of 
the  alternate  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Londoners,  as  the  alternating 
increase  and  decrease  in  the  weekly  mortality  led  them  for  some 
time  to  doubt  whether  the  dreaded  enemy  had  indeed  made  good 
his  footing  among  them.  The  extreme  reluctance  of  the  people 
to  beUeve  the  fearful  truth,  that  pestilence  was  among  them,  was 
also,  as  at  Milan,  according  to  Ripamonti,  so  in  London,  according 
to  Defoe,  encouraged  by  a  portion  of  the  medical  profession,  who, 
agamst  all  evidence,  persisted  in  denying  the  contagious  nature  of 
the  disease,  and  the  identity  of  its  symptoms  with  those  of  plague. 
In  Milan  the  popular  feeling  on  tnis  point  rose  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  the  physicians,  who  were  known  to  maintain  the  opinion  that 
plague  was  in  the  city,  among  whom  of  course  were  all  the  most 
enunent  men,  were  on  several  occasions  hooted  and  outraged  in 
the  streets.  And  the  celebrated  Ludovico  Settala,  at  that  time 
considered  one  of  the  first  physicians  in  Europe,  while  making 
his  round  of  visits  in  the  city,  carried  in  a  litter — ^for  he  was  then 
^hty  years  old — ^was  attacked  by  the  mob  and  would  have  been* 
Hlled  had  he  not  found  opportune  protection  in  a  house  at  hand. 
And  yet  a  long  life  of  tiie  most  active  benevolence,  spent  among 
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the  pcx>r  as  much  as  among  the  lich,  had  previously  endeared  him 
exceedingly  to  the  people. 

It  soon,  however,  became  impossible  for  the  most  obstinately 
incredulous  any  longer  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fearful  truth. 
The  now  steadily  and  incessantly  increasing  mortality  alarmed  the 
boldest,  and  startled  the  most  careless.  The  magistracy  issued  the 
most  stringent  regulations  to  circumscribe,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
spread  of  the  contagion.  The  steps  taken  were  in  most  respects 
smiilar  to  those  adopted  thirty-five  years  afterwards  in  London. 
Ab  soon  as  ever  a  case  was  known  to  exist,  not  only  the  sick  per- 
son, but  every  inmate  of  the  house,  was  transported  to  the  iaz- 
ssaretto,  now  once  more  opened  for  thjB  purpose;  or,  if  they  pre- 
ferred it,  were  confined  to  the  house.  The  doors  were  fiistened 
up,  guards  were  placed  to  every  house,  and  health  officers  were  ap- 
pointed to  visit,  at  least  once  a  day,  every  dwelling  thus  treated. 
'The  measures,'  saysTadino,  'were  admirable;  but  through  die 
avarice  of  the  subaltern  officials,  and  through  the  overwhelming 
violence  of  the  plague,  they  were  badly  executed.  The  most 
strict  regulations  were  made  for  the  interment  of  the  dead  in  the 
speediest  manner.  Large  trenches  were  dug,  as  deep  as  the  water 
would  permit;  and  on  every  stratum  of  bodies  was  thrown  one  of 
quick  hme.* 

All  that  could  be  done,  however,  seemed  totally  unavailing  to 
stay  or  even  to  check  the  progress  of  the  contagion,  and  the 
deaths,  already  alarmingly  numerous,  still  regularly  increased  daily. 
Abandoning,  therefore,  all  hope  of  aid  from  human  means,  the 
now  thoroughly  firightened  people  insisted  that,  as  a  last  hope  of 
staying  the  plague,  the  body  of  St.  Charles  should  be  carried  in 
procession  through  the  dty.  This  St.  Charles  was  the  Cardinal 
Charles  Borromeo,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  and  who,  for  his  good  deeds  and  admirable  govern- 
ment of  the  city,  especially  durmg  the  former  pestilence,  was  held 
in  ike  highest  reverence  by  the  people.  An  excellent,  and  unfor- 
tunately unusual,  title  to  saLutahip !  but  which  caused  the  good 
oardinal  to  be  almost  as  mischievous  to  the  city  as  a  saint  as  he 
was  profitable  to  it  as  a  living  man.  It  is  but  just  to  the  science 
of  that  day  to  record,  that  the  medical  men  protested  vehemently 
against  this  scheme  of  a  procession,  and  predicted  its  probable  re- 
sults. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Cardinal  Frederick  Bor- 
romeo also  was  sufficiently  enlightened  to  anticipate  no  good  fi:om 
carrying  his  cousin's  bones  through  the  streets.  But  of  course 
liis  position  forbad  him  to  say  so.  So  the  wish  of  the  people  was 
acceded  to,  and  a  procession  was  ordered. 

Our  good  canon,  Bipamonti,  had  ahready  once  in  his  life  uix- 
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dergone  an  imprisonment  of  five  years  in  the  dungeons  of  the  in- 
quisition; charged  with  atheism  and  neglect  of  his  religious  duties. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  he  avoids,  with  a 
bumed^Jaild-like  caution,  saying  any  tiling  in  his  writings  that 
could  ofiend  the  popular  prejudices  of  his  day.  He  relates  ac- 
cordingly all  the  preparations  for  this  procession  with  the  utmost 
gmyity  and  propriety.  Yet  all  his  caution  has  not  sufficed  to  pre- 
vent two  or  three  little  gleams  of  covert  irony  £rom  glancing 
through  the  grave  decorum  of  his  narrative,  which  sufficiently  in- 
dicate, to  a  congenially-minded  reader,  that  the  writer  is  laugning 
in  his  sleeve  at  the  absurdity  of  the  thing.  Thus  he  tells  us,  that 
'The  body  of  St.  Charles,  or  rather  all  that  remained  of  it  from 
the  voracity  of  time,  which  destroys  even  the  hardest  metals^  was 
laid  in  a  cofier  covered  with  white  silk,  with  little  windows  in  the 
ffldes  of  it,  llirough  which  was  seen  the  consumed  figure  of  the 
saint,  all  tlie  more  venerable  to  the  eyes  of  the  devout  than  if  it 
had  been  untouched." 

The  people  of  Milan  were  oveijoyed  at  the  prospect  of  the 
procession.  They  had  the  greatest  hopes  that  it  would  be  the 
means  of  stopping  the  plague  and  saving  their  lives.  At  all 
events  it  secured  tXiem  one  more  festival^  and  one  more  spectacle 
before  they  died:  so  the  preparations  were  made  on  the  grandest 
scale.  The  time  allowed  for  these  was  short,  the  fourth  day 
&om  that  on  which  the  procession  was  determined  on  having 
been  fixed  for  it.  All  Milan,  therefore,  was  in  a  state  of  the  most 
active  bustle,  night  and  day,  during  this  time.  Triumphal  arches 
were  raised,  the  streets  were  lined  with  tapestry  and  suk,  and,  in 
the  words  of  the  historian,  '  emblems^  verses,  and  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  inscriptions  in  gilt  letters  a  foot  high,'  were  seen  on 
all  sides.  Altars  were  rai^  at  every  comer,  and  balconies 
ejected  in  firont  of  the  houses,  in  which  bands  of  music  and 
singers  were  placed.  In  short,  Milan  assumed  the  appearance  of 
a  aty  devoted  to  pleasure  and  festivity.  The  Hght  and  easily 
excited  people  seemed  almost  to  forget  the  melancholy  purpose  of 
all  these  preparations  in  the  bustle  and  activity  attendant  upon 
&ein.  And  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  shockmff 
contrast  than  was  presented  during  those  days  by  the  ezterniu 
appearance  of  the  aty  decked  for  its  ^te,  and  the  scenes  passing 
in  the  interior  of  those  gaily  decorated  houses.  Corpses  were 
tiioved  out  of  tiie  way  to  make  room  for  garlands,  and  the  bu- 
sinesB  of  interring  the  dead  was  suspended,  that  all  hands  might 
be  employed  on  the  pious  upholstery  which  was  to  win  God's 
£ivour  and  interposition. 

'Hie  day  came.  It  vTas  the  11th  of  June.  The  procession  took 
place  and  lasted  twelve  hours.    It  was  attended  by  almost  the 
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whole  city.  Every  human  being  that  could  crawl  out  of  his  bed 
helped  to  throng  the  closely  packed  streets;  and,  of  course,  the 
result  was  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected.  Ripamonti 
tells  us  that,  ^The  prayers  turned  out  vain;  and  the  pestilence,  as 
if  excited  by  the  vociferations  of  the  suppliants,  increased  the 
more  and  became  more  infuriate.'  What  else  could  have  been 
anticipated  from  thus  bringing  together  for  twelve  hours  in  one 
hot  closely-jammed  mass  all  the  contagion  lurking  among  the 
population  of  the  entire  city? 

Kedoubled  consternation  took  possession  of  the  people.  Some 
said  that  the  sins  of  Milan  were  not  yet  sufficiently  chastised;  and 
others  maintained  that  it  was  evident  from  the  faiWe  of  the  pro- 
cession that  not  even  God  had  power  to  quell  the  pestilence. 
Eight  days  and  nights  the  body  of  St.  Charles  remained  exposed 
to  the  veneration  of  the  pubUc  in  the  cathedral,  which  was  during 
all  that  time  crowded  with  votaries.  And  still  the  mortality  kept 
increasing,  as  if,  says  Ripamonti,  the  only  answer  to  their  prayer 
was  death.  The  deaths  averaged,  during  July  and  August,  1700 
a  day.  The  lazzaretto  was  hombly,  loathsomely,  crowded.  Grreat 
numbers  of  houses  were  empty  and  whole  quarters  of  the  city 
appeared  silent  deserts.  The  dead  could  no  longer  be  buried 
fast  enough ;  and  pestiferous  corpses  might  be  seen  lying  in  the 
streets  waiting  the  cart,  which  should  carry  them  to  the  enor- 
mous, yet  insufficient  pits,  which  had  been  dug  outside  the 
city. 

In  the  meantime  the  disorder  and  licence  which  prevailed  in 
the  city  increased  the  public  calamity.  It  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  expected,  viewing  the  matter  a  priori^  that  the  hourly  con- 
templation, and  visible  propinquity  of  death,  would  .lead  men  to 
turn  their  minds  the  more  to  that  life,  which  they  profess  to 
believe  awaits  them  after  death.  Thus  preachers,  unwisely  in  our 
opinion,  substituting  a  principle  of  terror  for  one  of  rational  pre- 
ference for  good,  endeavour  to  excite  the  devotion  of  their 
hearers  by  continually  representing  to  them  the  uncertainty  of 
life,  and  presenting  unceasingly  to  their  imagination  the  certain 
propinquity,  and,  perhaps,  immediate  vicinity  of  death.  And  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  kind  of  exhortation,  though  little  cal- 
culated, as  we  think,  to  lead  the  mind  to  a  deUberate  decision  of 
the  will  in  favour  of  virtue,  does  yet  produce  in  its  hearers  a 
tendency  to  recur  with  frightened  faith  to  the  prescriptions  of 
their  spiritual  guides ;  just  as  the  man,  whose  life  has  passed  in 
the  indulgence  of  unhealthy  habits,  runs  to  the  physician  at  the 
visible  approach  of  death.  It  is,  therefore,  curious  that  the  actual 
and  palpable  presence  of  death  among  men,  and  its  unmistakeable 
immmence  over  each  individual^  should  not  produce  the  same 
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eflfect  It  is  notorious  that  it  brings  about  a  diametrically  op- 
posite result.  And  this  fact  alone  should  '  give  pause'  to  the 
operators  of  fear-bom  ^  conversions/  as  they  axe  tenned,  and  cause 
them  to  inqnire  a  little  fiirther  into  the  true  nature  of  the  efi^ts 
th^  succeed  in  producing. 

The  imaginations  of  men  will,  of  course,  be  variouslj  affected 
according  to  the  variety  of  their  temperaments.  Solomon  Eagles 
has  his  prototype  and  pendents,  as  well  as  that  company  of  reckless 
libertine  carousers  who  held  their  meetings  in  the  mn  at  Aldgate, 
80  admirably  described  in  Defoe's  truthful  fiction,  doubtless  well- 
remembered  by  our  readers.  The  immortal  pages  in  which  Boc- 
cado  describes  the  similar  efiects  which  followed  £rom  similar 
causes  at  Florence,  will  also  be  in  the  remembrance  of  many.  At 
Milan  the  disorder  and  evils  produced  by  the  reckless  libeitinage 
of  those,  who  were  eager  to  put  the  connision  of  society  to  profit, 
in  order  to  pass  what  might  remain  to  them  of  life  in  what  they 
deemed  enjoyment,  were  such  as  to  reflect  great  discredit  on  the 
governors  of  the  city,  notwithstanding  their  historiographer's 
testimony  in  their  favour. 

Each  of  tbe  carts  appointed  for  carrying  forth  the  dead  was 
attended  by  two  *  monatti,'  as  they  were  termed.  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  doubtfiil,  some  supposed  it  derived  £rom  ^i»ovos 
('alone,'  *  solitary*),  because  they  were  not  pennitted  to  asso- 
ciate with  any  one;  and  others  assigning  other  etymologies. 
These  monatti  seem  to  have  been  entrusted  with  most  imprudently 
large  powers  and  authority.  It  was  their  duty  not  only  to  carry 
the  desid  to  the  pits  outside  the  city,  but  also  to  convey  the  sick  to 
the  lazzaietto.  And  for  these  purposes  they  appear  to  have  been 
armed  with  authority  to  enter  any  house,  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
the  dead  and  the  dymg.  Of  course  the  hired  performers  of  these 
^gerous,  horrible,  and  loathsome  duties,  were  necessarily  chosen 
&om  the  lowest  class  of  the  populace.  And,  of  course,  if  they  were 
not  brutes  when  selected  for  this  function,  their  office  soon  ren- 
dered them  such.  The  most  shocking  accounts  of  the  horrors  per- 
petrated by  these  men  in  the  houses  into  which  they  were  thus 
empowered  to  intrude,  are  given  by  Ripamonti,  and  all  the  other 
historians  of  those  dreadful  days.  Some  of  the  atrocities  recorded 
pe  such  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  transfer  to  these  pages.  But 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  such  powers  entrusted  to  such  agents 
must  have  led  to  the  most  deplorable  abuses.  Robbery,  and  ex- 
tortion on  threat  of  being  forthwith  bound  and  transported  in  the 
midst  of  a  heap  of  pestiferous  wretches  to  the  fearful  lazzaretto,  were 
among  the  most  venial  of  the  crimes  perpetrated  by  them.  But  the 
evil  did  not  stop  even  here.  The  lawless  licence  thus  put  to  such 
profit  by  these  monatti  served  as  a  hint  to  others.^   And  various 
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gangs  of  debauclied  and  shameless  young  men  adopted  their  cos- 
tume,— fixed  aroimd  their  ankles  the  bells,  which  were  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  these  dreaded  officials,  and  which  were  intended 
to  warn  all  the  healthy  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  them, — and  wan- 
dered through  the  town,  entering  utider  the  pretence  of  being 
*  monatti'  wnatever  house  they  choose.  Robbery  to  an  immense 
extent,  and  many  other  most  scandalous  excesses,  and  outrages  were 
perpetrated  by  these  abandoned  scoundrels. 

Even  in  the  execution  of  the  duties  to  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed, the  *  monatti'  seem  to  have  proceeded  with  the  most  reck- 
less and  unchecked  cruelty  and  indecency.  In  the  following  pas- 
sage Ho  della  Croce  vividly  describes  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  city,  and  the  horrible  sis^hts  that  daily  afflicted  the  eyes  of  the 
contm^y  diminishing  nn^bec  of  surviyois. 

^^  A  fearfiil  spectade,"  says  he,  "  to  see,  was  in  those  days  the  once  so 
proud  but  now  wretched  city  of  jyClan !  Houses  were  desolate,  families 
extinct.  The  shops  were  shut ;  all  traffic  had  ceased ;  the  tribunals  were 
closed ;  the  churches  abandoned ;  the  streets  empty.  And  none  were  to 
be  seen  in  them,  but  the  ministers  of  death,  who  conducted  the  wretched 
plague-stricken  from  their  houses  to  the  lazzaretto.  At  eyery  hour  the 
huge  dead-carts  were  creaking  through  the  streets,  the  more  horrible  to 
see  from  their  hideous  load  being  heaped  on  them  in  a  confused  mass. 
The  '  monatti/  who  conducted  them,  hardened  in  heart  and  blunted  in 
feeling  by  their  horrible  office,  came  f(»rth  from  the  lazzaretto  singing, 
with  i^wers  in  their  caps;  and  with  an  audacity  that  seemed  as  if  they 
thought  themselves  exempted  from  the  dominion  of  death,  they  entered 
into  the  infected  houses,  which  they  treated  more  as  if  they  were  enemies 
come  to  plunder,  than  as  friends  to  bring  aid.  These  men  would  seize 
the  pestiferous  bodies  of  the  dead  by  the  head,  by  the  leg^,  or  howeyer 
it  might  chance,  and  carry  them  out  on  their  shoulders  like  a  sack 
of  grain,  and  load  them  on  the  cart,  ffinging  them  on  the  heap  in 
utter  carelessness  of  the  heads,  legs,  and  arms  hanging  over  the 
sides." 

The  shocking  picture  is  fully  confirmed  by  Sipamonti  and 
others. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  unfortunate  city  needed  no  further 
aggravation  of  its  miseries  to  fill  its  cup  to  overflowing.  But  in 
the  excess  of  their  superstitious  ignorance  the  Milanese  found  the 
means  of  increasing  the  terror  and  misery  of  their  condition. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  have  heard  probably  in  the  pages  of 
Manzoni, — ^the  only  Italian  novelist  of  our  time,  who  may  be  said 
to  have  acquired  a  European  reputation,— many  will  probably 
through  him  have  heard  of  the  ^  untori'  or  ^  anointers,'  and  of  the 
^  Colonna  Infame,'  which  was  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
their  crimes.    It  is  a  dark  page  of  human  nistoiy; — at  the  same 
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time  a  most  curious  one,  and  it  ought  to  be  an  instructiye  one. 
Signer  Cusani  lias  taken  ^eat  pains  to  tlirow  light  on  that  part  of 
Ripamonti's  narratiye  which  relates  to  this  extraordinary  subject; 
and  the  result  of  his  researches  is  contained  in  three  appendices  to 
the  second  book  of  his  author's  history,  which  unquestionably  give 
a  more  intelligible  account  of  this  mysterious  matter,  than  has  be* 
foie  been  acces^ble  to  the  pubUc.  Perhaps  the  entire  annals  of 
histoiy  do  not  furnish  another  equally  hunnliating  picture  of  the 
evil  workings  of  superstition,  ignorance,  and  prejudice. 

Shortly  after  it  had  become  certain  to  the  most  incredulous  that 
the  plague  was  in  the  city,  and  that  the  mortality  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing, a  report  begah  to  spread  abroad  among  the  people  that 
the  plague  was  purposely  caused  by  the  acts  of  certain  evil-minded 
persons;  and  that  this  was  effected  by  anoiniiTia  the  walls  and 
other  substances  with  certain  secret  poisons,  which  infected  all 
that  touched  them.    The  idea  was  not  then  a  new  one.    The 
plague  had  before  and  elsewhere  been  attributed  to  human  agency. 
And  perhaps  it  is  natural  to  men  in  the  helplessness  of  such  a 
calamity  to  endeavour  to  affix  the  responsibility  for  theb  suffer- 
ings on  some  object  which  they  can  pursue  with  their  vengeance, 
and  on  which  they  may  wreaK  their  resentment  agtdnst  the  un- 
seen power  that  afflicts  them.    Thus  even  in  our  own  days  the 
populace  of  Paris,  when  smitten  with  the  cholera,  turned  on  the 
medical'  men  with  an  accusation  of  poisoning  the  people.    But 
here,  at  least,  the  notion  was  transient,  and  confined  to  the  lowest 
people;  and  though  morally,  it  was  not  physically  impossible.    In 
Milan  the  belief  that  the  plague  was  caused  by  '  anointers,'  spread 
through  the  city  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  soon  became  all 
bat  universaL    The  absurdity  and  monstrous  imposdbility  of  the 
thing  did  not  prevent  even  the  physicians  and  men  of  science  from 
partaking  in  tne  general  delusion.    The  magistrates  from  the  first 
exerted  memselves  to  the  utmost  to  discover  the  persons  gmlty  of 
disseminating  the  contamon  by  anointing  |)ersons  and  things.  And 
the  records  of  the  legal  proceedings  which  resulted  from  their 
perquisitions,  are  the  principal  documents  which  disclose  the  par- 
ticuiars  of  this  very  singular  delusion. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  April  that,  some  persons 
going  into  the  streets,  at  daybreak,  first  observed  certain  stains 
sdong  the  walls,  as  if  they  had  been  anointed  with  some  white  and 
yellow  unctuous  matter.  The  increase  of  terror  and  dismay  was 
shocking.  And  the  minds  of  mai,  excited  by  the  general  panic 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  nervous  irritability,  and  augmenting  reci- 
procally their  fears  by  exchanging  the  most  monstrous  reports, 
suspicions,  and  assertions,  were  ready  to  receive  wiih  impUcit  cre- 
dence the  wildest  imposabilities.    It  was  said,  and  very  generally 
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believed,  that  emissaries  of  tlie  prince  of  darkness  were  employed 
in  this  truly  devilish  work  of  anointing  the  walls  for  the  purpose 
of  spreading  the  plague.  Some  asserted  that  the  devil  himself 
had  establisned  a  sort  of  emporium  in  Milan  for  the  preparation 
and  dispensation  of  the  poisonous  matters  used  by  the  anointers. 
And  a  story  was  current,  '  most  satisfactorily  attested/  of  course, 
of  a  man  who  had  been  requested  to  get  into  a  carriage  which  he 
had  seen  standing  in  the  space  in  &ont  of  the  cathedral,  and  who 
had  then  been  dnven  to  a  certain  house  in  the  city,  and  made  to 
enter,  the  interior  of  which  he  described,  *  in  a  style  equal,'  says 
Ripamonti,  *  to  that  of  Homer's  description  of  the  cave  of  Circe 
in  the  Odyssee.*  In  this  house  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
devil,  who  promised  him  enormous  treasures  if  he  would  become 
^an  anointer.'  But  he  refused,  and  in  an  instant  found  himself 
transported  back  again  to  the  spot  where  he  first  had  seen  the  devil's 
carriage.  Ripamonti  says  that  he  had  seen  an  engraving,  executed 
in  Germany,  representing  the  devil  sitting  on  the  box  of  a  carriage, 
with  an  inscription  stating  that  he  appeared  thus  to  the  Milanese. 

Several  proclamations  are  extant  m  the  archives  of  Milan  which 
were  published  by  the  magistrates  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crime.  The  first  is  date  j  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1630.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  in  this  it  is  stated  that  'certam 
persons  having  anointed  the  walls  with  unctuous  matters  of  white 
and  yellow  colour,  tohich  have  much  alarmed  the  people,  who  suspect 
that  this  has  been  done  to  spread  the  plague^  etc.,  etc.,  a  reward  of 
two  hundred  crowns  is  offered  to  Whosoever  shall  give  information 
leading  to  the  detection  of  such  persons,  together  with  a  free  pardon, 
if  such  informer  should  be  an  accomplice.  But  in  a  subsequent 
proclamation  of  the  14th  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  it  is  stated  that 
persons  '  have  anointed  the  walls  with  poisonous  ointments  vnth 
the  diabolical  intention  of  spreading  tlie  plague.*  And  a  reward  of 
a  thousand  crowns  is  offered,  together  with  a  pardon,  and  the  par- 
don of  any  three  other  criminals.  The  tendency  of  the  most  ab- 
surd belief  to  propagate  itself  from  mind  to  mind,  and  to  gain 
strength  from  tne  number  of  its  asserters,  each  of  whom  believes 
because  all  the  others  do,  is  here  curiously  illustrated. 

Very  few  minds  seem  to  have  been  able  to  resist  the  current  of 
the  popular  delusion.  Among  these  few  there  seems  reason  to 
thint  that  our  historian  was  one.  We  have  already  said  that  he 
was  in  many  respects  in  advance  of  his  age;  but  after  the  lesson 
he  had  had  in  his  younger  days,  he  took  very  good  care  not  to 
differ  from  the  received  popular  credence  too  openly. 

It  was  not  long,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  before  the  magis- 
trates obtained  the  information  for  which  they  offered  such  high 
bribes.    An  unfortunate  wretch,  one  Piazza,  was  urrested  on  the 
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kfonnatlon  of  some  women,  wHo  declared  that  they  saw  him, 
£rom  their  windows,  very  early  one  morning,  smearing  the  walls 
with  ointment.  This  Iriazza  was  a  sort  oi  visitor  of  infected 
houses,  under  the  board  of  health,  and  apparently  a  kind  of  in- 
spector of  the  ^  monatti.'  Having  declared  nimself  wholly  ignorant 
df  what  was  laid  to  his  charge,  lie  was  subjected  for  four  days  to 
all  the  most  horrible  refinements  of  torture,  which  the  practised 
ingenuiij  of  the  judicial  tormentors  could  suggest.  He  was  also 
promised  a  pardon  if  he  would  reveal  the  names  of  his  accom- 
plices. On  the  fourth  day,  his  judges  had,  in  the  words  of  Kij^a- 
monti, '  After  having  in  vain  dislocated  every  limb,  ordered  him 
to  be  taken  down  from  the  rack  from  weariness,  cls  also  from  cU' 
iBflwy,'  and  be  had  been  re-conducted  to  his  cell,  when  he  sud- 
denly cried  out  that  a  barber  had  given  him  the  ointment.  He 
then  proceeded  to  name  one  Giacomo  Mora,  whose  shop  stood  on 
the  spot  wbere  the  *  Colonna  In&me'  was  afterwards  erected.  The 
harber  was  forthwith  arrested,  and  his  premises  strictly  searched. 
Various  crocks  and  pots  and  pans,  containing  substances  such  as 
barbers  are  in  the  habit  of  compounding  for  the  purposes  of  their 
business,  were  found.  They  also  found  an  ointment,  whose  com- 
ponent parts  the  barber  told  them,  and  which  he  had  composed 
as  a  remedy  against  the  plague.  The  story  of  Piazza  was  a  tissue 
of  absurdities,  which  it  is  almost  incredible  that  the  judges  could 
have  beUeved  for  an  instant.  Mora  declared  that  he  had  never 
seen  Piazza  in  his  life.  He  was  submitted  to  the  torture,  and 
confessed  himself  guilty;  but  instantly  retracted  his  confession 
as  soon  as  be  was  taken  down.  He  was  again  placed  on  the 
rack  with  the  same  result;  and  this  was  repeated  several  times, 
nil  at  length  in  hopes  of  death,  as  the  only  mode  of  escape  from 
his  tormentors,  he  declared  that  his  project  was  to  exterminate 
the  city,  and  that  he  had  composed  the  ointment  with  which  the 
walls  were  smeared. 

During  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Mora  other  anointers 
were  arrested;  and  one  fiaruello  volimtarily  gave  himself  up  on 
the  same  charge.  This  last  declared  that  he  and  all  the  other 
'  anointers'  worked  under  the  direction  and  instigation  of  a 
great  leader,  who  was  the  projector  of  the  whole  scheme.  In 
giving  this  evidence  he  only  fell  in  with  the  popular  opinion, 
which  had  already  conceived  this  idea.  Yet  it  was  not  till  the 
miserable  man  had  been  several  times  tortured,  that  he  declared 
that  this  leader  of  the  conspiracy  was  Don  GHiovani  Graetano  Pa- 
diDa,  son  of  the  governor  of  the  fortress  of  Milan.  He  was  at 
that  time  with  the  army  before  Mantua;  but  was  immediately 
ttiested  and  brought  to  Milan.  He  succeeded  in  most  clearly 
proving  an  alibi,  showing  that  he  was  at  Mantua  durinff  the 
whole  period  to  which  Baruello  in  his  evidence  referred  the  in- 
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terviews  and  other  acts  said  to  have  been  done  by  him  in  Milan. 
Yet  it  was  not  till  after  a  very  long  and  protracted  examination 
and  re-examination  that  he  was  at  length  set  at  liberty-  in  1632. 

As  for  Baruello  he  escaped  the  gallows  by  djring  ot  the  plague: 
the  others  were  executed.  Several  persons  djing  of  the  pesti- 
lence confessed  in  their  last  moments  that  they  were  *  anointers,' 
and  the  materials  of  their  crime  was  in  many  instances,  says 
Ripamonti,  foimd  concealed  about  their  persons. 

It  is  needless  to  detain  our  readers  with  the  minute  and  prolix 
accounts  which  have  been  preserved  of  all  the  absurdities,  which 
these  wretched  victims  of  their  own,  or  other's  fanaticism,  declared 
in  evidence  to  their  judges  both  voluntarily  and  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  torture.  Many  new  victims  were  accused  by  them; 
and  as  this  portion  of  their  declarations  was  at  least  intelligible^ 
every  name  which  fell  from  their  lips  was  eagerly  caught,  and  its 
utterance  was  an  unfailing  sentence  of  torture  and  death.  The 
utter  nonsense  and  absurd  puerilities  which  they  uttered,  and 
which  were  gravely  received  and  recorded  by  the  judges,  remain 
as  a  permanent  proof  of  the  extremity  of  irrational  folly  to  which 
the  mind  may  be  led  by  terror,  and  the  force  of  an  epidemic 
fanaticism.  Some  gave  long  histories  of  incantations  and  orgies, 
at  which  supernatural  events  had  taken  place,  and  devils  had 
taken  part.  Many  gave  very  various,  and  all  equally  mon- 
strously absurd  accounts  of  the  substances  used  for  anointing. 
Nothing  was  too  gross,  too  monstrous,  for  the  people,  the  judges, 
and  even  for  the  phjrsicians,  headed  by  the  teamed  Tadino,  to 
believe.  The  whole  story  furnishes  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
most  humiUating  cases  of  human  infatuation  on  record. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  singular  part  of  this  very  extraordinary 
page  of  history,  is  the  &ct,  which  seems  incontrovertibly  esta- 
blished, that  stains,  such  as  were  described  in  the  magisterial  pro- 
clamations, did  really  exist  and  were  repeatedly  seen  by  many  per- 
sons in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  question  arises,  whence 
came  these  stains,  and  for  what  purpose  were  they  made  ?  It  is  a 
very  difficult  question.  Some  modem  writers  have  suggested 
that  the  anointments  were  the  work  of  some  ill-advised  and  thought- 
less humorists,  who  raised  a  laugh  for  themselves  at  the  eroense 
of  the  public  credulity.  But  Signor  Cusani  well  observes,  in  his 
second  appendix  to  Ripamonti's  second  book  of  his  history,  that 
even  if  we  could  suppose  any  one  to  have  been  sufficiently 
foolish,  and  indeed  wicked,  to  have  thus  amused  themselves  witn 
the  terror  and  calamity  of  their  fellow-citizens  by  playing  off  so 
bad  a  joke  once  or  twice ;  yet  that  taking  into  consideration  the 
very  universal  belief  in  the  mortal  nature  of  these  ointments,  and 
stiU  more  the  &ry  of  the  populace,  and  the  certain  and  dread&l 
death  that  awaited  any  one  wno  should  be  detected  in  such  an  act. 
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it  seems  hardly  credible  that  the  extensive  anointmgs,  which  his- 
toiy  proves  to  have  existed,  can  be  attributed  to  such  a  cause. 
But  Gnsani  does  not  destroy  this  first  hypothesis  without  offer- 
ing another,  and,  in  our  opinion,  a  far  more  probable  one,  in  its 
place.  The  notion  that  the  plague  might  be  thus  caused  and 
spread,  was  not,  as  has  been  abeady  said,  a  new  one.  And  the 
idea  having  once  taken  possession  of  the  popular  mind,  Signor 
Cuaani  suggests,  and  we  think  with  great  appearance  of  probabi- 
£ty,  that  tnose  who  had  an  interest  in  the  continuance  of  the 
plague  might  have  adopted  this  means  of  prolonging  their  gainfiil 
trade,  with  the  most  perfect  conviction  of  its  efficacy.  Piazza, 
the  first  arrested  on  the  charge  of  ^  anointing,'  was,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, an  inspector  of  the  infected.  These  men  and  the  '  mo* 
natd'  were  veir  highly  paid,  and  moreover  made  large  profits  by 
the  opportuiiities  of  plunder  which  their  position  anorded  them. 
The  r^Kler  has  already  seen  what  sort  of  character  these  men  ge* 
nenilly  bore  and  deserved.  And  it  will  be  seen  from  the  follow* 
ing  passage  of  Tadino,  both  that  they  were  deemed  capable  of 
sach  a  deed,  and  that  ihey  were,  in  fact,  suspected  of  wishing  for 
their  own  purposes  to  prolong  the  pestilence. 

^The  ' monatti,'  and  attendants,"  says  he,  "perceiving  the  great 
fiosuie  they  enjoyed,  and  the  profit  they  made  firom  their  thefts,  pur* 
poeet|r  let  infected  clothes  fedl  firom  the  oead-carts  in  the  streets,  during 
the  night,  in  order  that  being  picked  up  by  the  cupidity  of  the  passers 
bj  they  might  thus  be  the  means  of  disseminating  the  plague." 

It  is  extraordinary  that  this  idea  having  been  once  generated,  it 
should  not  have  guided  the  tnbunals  in  their  investigations  on  the 
sabject,  to  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  truth. 

AstoBaruello,  who  accused  himself  and  as  to  some  other  miser- 
able wretches,  who  with  their  last  breath  declared  that  they  had  been 
^ty  of  anointing,  it  is  probable  that  their  minds  had  become  par- 
tially unsettled  on  a  subject,  respecting  which,  indeed,  the  sanest 
of  iheir  fellow-citizens  were  possessed  by  such  a  singular  mono- 
mania. The  extraordinary  effects  of  this  nature,  wmch  may  be 
produced  on  the  minds  of  individuals  by  the  prevalence  of  any 
epidemic  popular  delusion,  is  no  new  &ct  in  the  history  of  human 
Batare.  And  the  reader  will,  doubdess,  remember  the  confessionsi 
incontestibly  sincere,  and  in  many  cases  perfectly  voluntary,  of 
supposed  witches  during  more  than  one  period  of  access  of  the 
popular  terrors  of  this  sort. 

Agmn  it  is  possible  that  the  promised  pardon  and  reward  may 
have,  in  some  instances,  operated  to  produce  a  lyin^  confession 
and  some  of  that  fiirrago  of  absurdity  which  was  ^ven  in  evi- 
dence by  the  confessing  witness.  K  so,  such  speculators  on  the 
good  £i^  of  the  magistrates  found  that  they  had  made  a  terrible 
Bustake.    F(»r  not  one  of  those  who  came  into  their  hands  in  this 
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One  of  the  most  important  questions  connected  with  our  Indian 
empire,  which  yet  remain  to  be  determined  is,  '  What  is  to  be 
done  with  the  f  unj&b?*  The  inquiry  will  be  prosecuted  in  a  very 
different  spirit  by  two  classes  of  mdividuals  both  equally  likely  to 
engage  in  it :  first,  persons  who  have  resided  in  an  official  capacity 
in  India,  and  ought  therefore  while  there  to  have  rendered  them- 
selves familiar  with  its  relations,  internal  and  external;  second, 
politicians  and  statesmen  who,  without  having  resided  bej^ond  the 
limits  of  the  mother  country,  have  applied  themselves  mligently 
to  the  understanding  of  its  entire  political  system.  These,  for  the 
most  part,  accustom  themselves  to  take  comprehensive  views  of 
£astem  affairs,  as  they  are  included  within  the  general  scheme  of 
our  policy,  but  without  descending  to  that  network  of  minor  relations 
which  constitutes,  nevertheless,  the  principal  characteristic  of  the 
subject ;  those,  on  the  contrary,  become  immersed  and  entangled 
in  these  relations,  and  seldom  rise  to  the  level  of  general  views. 
It  sometimes  happens,  moreover,  that  persons  whose  business  it  is 
to  follow  out  certain  investigations,  neglect  to  do  so  while  the 
opportunity  is  within  their  reach ;  and  afterwards  when  they  come 
to  DC  interrogated  on  the  point,  and  compelled  to  supplvevidence 
of  their  own  neglect,  grow  confused  and  angry,  and  seekto  setup 
a  show  of  mystery  to  conceal  the  nakedness  of  their  memories, 
and  the  barrenness  of  their  imderstandings.  This  reflection  will 
often  be  forced  on  those  who  endeavour  to  obtain  clear  views  of 
what  ought  to  be  done  or  left  undone  in  the  present  juncture, 
from  men  who  should  be  masters  of  Indian  politics. 

Another  element  of  difficulty  in  topics  of  this  kind  is  introduced 
by  party  spirit.  When  Lord  Palmerston  was  in  the  Foreign 
Office  the  principle  which  regulated  all  our  external  relations  was 
simple  and  intelligible:  it  was  the  resolution  neither  to  do  nor  to 
sufier  injustice,  to  sacrifice  no  right  of  our  own,  and  not  to  invade 
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nnpiOYoked  the  lights  of  others.  At  present  it  is  hard  to  say  upon 
what  principle  we  act.    With  moderation  in  our  mouths,  and 
jepudiating  the  doctrine  of  conquest  and  aggrandisement,  we 
grasp  at  every  thin^,  but,  for  want  of  knowmg  how  to  take  or 
hold,  generally  £ul  in  our  attempts.     Meanwhile  the  theories  set 
^oatby  the  expounders  of  ministerial  wisdom  are  extremely  odd. 
The  object  to  be  aimed  at,  they  say,  is  peace,  but  in  order  to 
secure  it  we  are  to  submit  to  all  those  insults  and  injuries  which 
Tictors  usually  heap  upon  the  yanquished.     To  us,  therefore,  imder 
Tory  domination,  peace  brin^nothing  but  the  fruits  of  an  unsuccess- 
iul  war.     And  this  effect  is  produced  equally  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  in  India  firom  a  demoralised  and  feeble  enemy,  no  less  than 
in  Europe  from  a  powerful  and  well-appointed  one.     The  fallacy 
which  lurks  in  this  view  of  public  anairs  ought,  however,  to  be 
obvious.     There  is  an  old  adage  amongst  us  which  says :  ^  short 
reckonings  make  long  friends  f  and  this  is  equally  true  in  politics 
as  in  the  economy  of  private  life.    Between  nations  as  between 
individuals,  if  the  object  be  to  preserve  peace,  resentments  ought 
not  to  be  hoarded  up,  but  upon  the  heek  of  every  affront,  of  every 
aggression,  of  every  the  minutest  offence,  representations  and  com- 
pj^ts  should  immediately  follow.    In  this  way  misunderstand- 
ings will  be  cleared  up  as  soon  as  they  occur,  and  petty  grievances 
will  not  be  suffered  to  accumulate,  until  by  their  number  they 
become  great.    Again,  your  enemies  or  neighbours,  for  they  mean 
the  same  thing,  perceivmg  you  to  be  always  on  your  guard,  and 
always  ready  to  right  yourself,  will  be  the  less  inclined  to  take 
liberties  with  you;  and  thus  your  standing  on  pimctilios,  and 
showing  what  is  termed  a  disposition  to  wrangle  about  the  merest 
tiifies,  will  operate  beneffciaUy  upon  your  relations  with  foreigners^ 
will  preserve  that  peace  which  a  yielding  and  conceding  policy 
would  speedily  endanger.    However,  the  question  we  have  just 
now  to  consider,  though  lying  within  the  precincts  of  the  pacific 
cat^ory^is  so  peculiar  a  modibcation  of  it  that  it  requires  to  be  con- 
adered  on  special  grounds.    We  must  not  regard  the  subject  as  a 
thesis  on  which  it  may  be  permitted  to  speculate   ingeniously 
inthout  much  caring  at  what  results  we  arrive.    On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  matter  to  be  treated  conscientiously  as  one  which  touches 
nearly  the  happiness  of  many  millions  of  men,  and  involves,  more 
or  leas  directly,  the  interests  and  glory  of  this  great  empire.   The 
catting  of  the  Gordian  knot  rests  not  indeed  with  us,  but  it  is 
our  duty  nevertheless  to  argue  precisely  as  though  it  did,  ance  to 
mfiuence  public  opinion  is  to  aid  in  creating  that  power  which 
ultimately  controls  both  governors  and  governments. 

In  areuing  on  the  destinies  of  the  Funj4b  we  are  always  met 
first  by  the  remark  that,  whatever  may  be  the  vices  or  offences  of 
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the  Lahore  state,  it  is  not  for  our  interest  to  enter  upon  a  war 
which  must  end  in  its  dissolution  and  annexation  to  our  empire. 
But  wherefore?  The  reason  is  pre-eminently  Machiavellian:  be- 
cause it  is  politic  to  maintain  within  the  natural  limits  of  our  own 
dominions  a  state  necessarily  inimical  to  us,  whose  existence  may 
keep  awake  our  vigilance  and  maintain,  at  the  same  time,  the  dis- 
ciphne  and  courage  of  our  Sipahis.  But  this  policy  is  too  subtle 
and  recondite  for  practice,  and  appears  better  suited  to  the  closet 
than  the  cabinet.  For,  to  come  at  once  to  the  Sipahis,  such  a 
state  would  only  afford  them  exercise  by  biin^g  its  forces  into 
contact  with  them.  But  in  the  case  of  any  Indian  state,  now  ex- 
isting, to  do  that,  would  be  at  once  to  compass  its  own  destruction, 
since  none  of  them  could  survive  a  contest  with  us.  In  this  point 
of  view,  therefore,  they  are  perfectly  useless.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable, however,  that  they  who  put  forward  this  strange  doc- 
trine are  among  the  most  violent  oppugners  of  the  conquest  of 
Sinde;  and  that  too,  as  they  pretend,  on  moral  grounds.  But  if 
in  politics  there  be  any  thing  immoral,  it  is  surely  the  maxim  that 
we  should  systematically  uphold  on  our  firontieis,  or  even  within  the 
heart  of  our  territories,  small  states  apparently  independent,  upon 
which  we  may  from  time  to  time  £[e»n  our  swords.  No  account 
can,  in  this  system,  be  made  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  state,  or, 
if  regard  be  at  all  had  to  them,  it  must  be  to  render  them  as  de- 
moralised and  miserable  as  possible^  since  to  do  otherwise  would 
be  to  endanger  our  own  interests.  In  the  affairs  of  Sinde,  for  ex- 
ample, if  we  choose  to  contemplate  the  matter  from  a  higher  level 
than  that  afforded  by  party  spirit,  our  Indian  government  had 
three  questions  to  consider:  first,  whether  we  had  a  just  cause  of 
quarrel  with  the  Amirs;  second,  whether  it  was  for  our  interest, 
supposing  the  quarrel  to  be  just,  to  pursue  it  to  extremities;  third, 
whether,  in  case  of  success,  we  could  secure  to  the  Sindians  a  bet- 
ter government  than  that  of  which  we  deprive  them.  These  ques- 
tions being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  nothing  remained  but  the 
mere  consideration  of  temporary  expediency  into  which  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  now  enter. 

The  same  position  again  reproduces  itself  in  our  relations  with 
the  Punjab.  If  it  be  mnocent  towards  us,  nothing  that  can  pos- 
sibly take  place  within  its  own  frontier  would,  perhaps,  justify  our 
interfering  with  its  internal  arrangements.  But,  if  it  have  sup- 
plied us  with  a  casus  belli,  our  only  remaining  inquiry  must  be 
whether  the  independence  of  the  Punjab,  or  its  annexation,  be  the 
more  desirable  to  us.  Now  of  what  possible  service  to  us  can  the 
Lahore  government  be,  especially  in  its  present  temper  and  state 
of  distraction?  In  war  it  could  not  furnish  us  assistance,  or,  if  it 
did;  the  troops  which  it  supplied,  instead  of  an  advantage  would 
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prove  an  injury;  their  want  of  discipline,  their  insubordination, 
in  one  word,  their  demoralised  and  bandit-like  character,  render- 
ing it  impossible  that  they  should  co-operate  with  our  forces  without 
corrupting  them.    This  was  shown  on  ail  occasions  in  Afghan- 
istan.   Afraid  to  meet  the  Afghans  themselves  they  incessantly 
laboured  to  extend  their  own  terrors  to  our  Hindustani  soldiers, 
and,  generally,  succeeded  so  well  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
compel  them  to  encamp  at  a  considerable  distance  from  us  and  to 
expel  them  £rom  our  lines  as  though  they  had  been  so  many  ene- 
mies.   And  now,  recently,  in  time  of  peace,  they  have  been  ex- 
hibiting a  disposition  to  carry  on  the  same  game.     They  have 
passed  the  Sutledge  under  various  pretences,  insinuated  themselves 
into  our  cantonments^  and  by  a  varielj  of  arts,  familiar  to  all 
officers  who  have  commanded  in  India,  nave  diffused  the  spirit  of 
insolence,  disaffection  and  mutiny  through  several  regiments   of 
the  Bengal  army.    Hence  repeated  desertions  of  men  in  shoals, 
and  hence  that  reftisal  to  proceed  to  Sinde,  made  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  year,  by  more  than  one  regbnent,  which  ex- 
cited at  the  time  no  small  uneasiness  in  the  public  mind.    Ample 
proofs  of  these  &cts  are  in  the  hands  of  government,  and  constitute, 
if  any  thing  can,  a  ground  of  quarrel  with  Lahore.    It  is  known 
that  agents  of  Heera  Singh,  residing  at  Ferozepore,  were  supplied 
with  immense  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  our 
Sipahis,  and  either  inducing  them  to  desert  into  the  Punjab,  which 
aany  of  them  in  consequence  did,  or  of  urging  them  by  whole 
i^iments  into  mutiny,  in  which  also  the  acts  of  these  agents  were 
successful.     The  emissaries  engaged  in  these  transactions  were 
completely  detected.    It  was  proved  that  they  acted  under  the 
Erection  of  the  Sikh  authorities.    The  surplus  of  the  funds  placed 
at  their  disposal,  amounting  to  seventeen  lakhs  of  rupees,  was 
seized.    Would  any  state  save  Great  Britain  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  punish  an  ally  that  had  been  guilty  of  such  perfidy?     Nor  is 
this  the  only  occasion  on  which  m^  Sikh  rulers  have  suffered  their 
hostile  feelings  to  manifest  themselves.    They  have  been  lavish  in 
supplying  proofs  of  their  bad  faith.    When  the  British  forces  were 
advancing  upon  Gwalior,  the  Lahore  government,  ignorant  of  our 
vast  resources,  and  still  more  ignorant  of  our  character,  obviously 
flattered  itself  with  the  hope  that  we  were  about  to  encoimter  fresn 
leverses  of  fortune.    It  came,  therefore,  secretly  to  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Mahratta  state  that  in  case  of  need  it  would  co- 
operate with  it;  but  false  equally  to  its  clandestine  and  to  its  open 
ally,  it  dishonourably  held  back  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
events.    Had  our  army  suffered  the  slightest,  check  the  Sikhs 
would,  unquestionably,  have  assailed  us  in  our  moment  of  difficulty. 
In&ntry,  cavalry  and  artillery  were  pushed  towards  the  frontier; 
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and  thus  our  force,  sent  against  the  Gwalior  rajah,  was,  without 
blowing  it,  placed  between  two  fires,  the  one  blazing  openly  above 

Sound  in  the  van,  the  other  kindled  treacherously  by  professing 
ends  in  concealed  hollows  on  our  rear. 

One  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  separate  existence  of  the  Sikh 
state  was  e3cperienced  during  the  expedition  to  AfehanistAn. 
Had  our  territories  then  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  £idus,  the 
prudence  of  the  enterprise  would  have  been  more  obvious,  since 
the  basb  of  our  operations  would  have  rested  on  our  own  fron- 
tier, and  not  on  a  shifting  and.  uncertain  ally,  who  might  at  any 
time  refuse  to  support  it,  or  even,  in  certain  extremities  of  fortune, 
have  assailed  us  as  an  enemy.  Half  the  nervous  excitement  ex- 
perienced by  the  Indian  government  had  its  source  and  origin  in 
this  peculiarity  of  our  position.  We  felt  that  we  were  never  sure 
of  the  Sikhs,  and  never  could  be,  and  that  a  single  act  of  treachery, 
on  their  part,  might  have  embarrassed,  or  rendered  nugatory,  the 
most  judicious  calculations  and  arrangements.  We  depended 
much  on  the  influence  of  our  reputation,  on  the  magic  of  our 
name  in  Asia,  and  the  event  proved  that  our  dependence  was  not 
altogether  vain.  But  it  was,  nevertheless,  an  anomalous  policy,  a 
policy  which  could  only  have  been  conceived  by  extremely  bold 
statesmen,  who  did  not  rest  their  reasonings  on  general  principles, 
but  on  an  exception  to  those  principles  which  their  own  personal 
acuteness  enabled  them  to  discover.  In  one  word,  they  relied  on 
the  character  of  Ranjit  Sin^h,  and  so  long  as  that  extraordinary 
man  Hved,  or,  at  least,  retamed  the  energy  of  his  mind,  the  re- 
liance reposed  in  him  might  not  have  been  wholly  misplaced. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  1839,  circumstances  occurred  which 
8tnkm«ljr  iUustrated  liie  danger  of  confiding  impHdtly  in  his 
fiiendship.  By  treaty  he  had  undertaken  to  grant  our  forces  a 
£:ee  passage  through  his  dominions,  to  supply  us  at  the  gh&ts  of 
the  several  rivers  with  boats,  and  to  provide  that  no  obstacle  what- 
ever should  be  opposed  to  our  speedy  passage.  On  the  arrival, 
however,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutledge,  of  a  body  of  troops,  des- 
tined to  act  against  the  Affghans  in  the  IGiyber  Pass,  not  only  was 
the  use  of  the  boats  on  the  ferry  refused  at  the  outset,  but  the  de- 
tachment was  detained  there  several  days,  until  messengers  could 
brin^  £com  Lahore  an  order  for  their  passage  from  the  mahaiajah. 
Agam,  throughout  the  whole  march  across  the  Punjab,  numer- 
ous obstacles  were  thrown  in  their  way  as  much  as  possible  to  ob- 
struct their  movements,  so  that  double  the  necessary  time  was  con- 
sumed in  reaching  the  point  of  destination.  At  Attock,  they  were 
poailivdy  refiised  admission  into  the  city,  while  the  most  galling 
insults  were  offered  them  by  Peshora  Singh,  an  illegitimate  or 
adopted  son  of  the  mahaiajah.  Now  this  mi^t  have  happened  at  a 
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critical  moment,  when  the  £ite  of  all  the  Bnlash  beyond  the  Indus 
hung  sufipended  on  a  single  thread,  when  the  loss  of  a  single  day 
might  have  proved  &taL  Of  this  Sanjit  Singh  was  by  no  means 
ignoiant.  His  policy,  therefoie,  notwithstanding  any  piofessian 
he  may  have  made,  was  obviously  at  bottom  hostile  to  us.  He 
must  have  rejoiced  in  any  calamity  that  should  have  befallen  our 
arms,  and  would  haye  been  among  the  foremost  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  could  he  have  persuaded  himself  that  our  sway  in  India  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  He  co-operated  with  us  through  fear,  and  it 
is  quite  obvious,  that  had  an  invading  army  from  the  west  made 
its  appearance  on  the  banks  of  thelndus,  the  least  prospect  ^fgain 
to  lumsdf  would  havepurchased  his  co-operation  against  us.  When 
diarmflHiTig  with  the  officers  of  our  misfflon,  in  1838,  the  probability 
of  a  Russian  invasion,  Ranjit  professed  the  utmost  readiness  to 
lead  us  the  aid  of  his  troops  to  cut  up  the  enemy,  because  his 
mind  was  running  upon  the  immense  amount  of  plunder  which, 
as  he  supposed,  must  fidl  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  When 
informed,  however,  that  the  Muscovites  were  poor,  and  would  con- 
sequently have  very  little  to  lose,  his  ardour  appeared  at  once  to 
evKKirate. 

But  though  the  justice  of  extending  our  sway  over  the  Punj&b 
should  be  unreservedly  granted,  some,  perhaps,  wiU  still  argue 
against  the  expediency  of  the  measure.  They  perceive  no  advanr 
tage  in  the  spread  of  our  power.  Our  Asiatic  empire  would  not, 
they  think,  be  consolidated  by  it,  nor  would  our  influence  in  Eu- 
rope be  augmented.  And  then  look,  say  they,  at  the  expense ! 
What  an  increase  would  be  required  in  our  Indian  army  I  What  a 
vast  proloi^tion  of  our  frontiers  1  What  a  multiplication  of  new 
and  untriea  relations !  In  the  human  body,  any  attempt  to  check 
the  growth  of  an  individual  before  he  has  reached  the  limits  pre- 
acnbed  by  nature  to  the  development  of  his  system,  would  be 
miiveisally  acknowledged  to  be  attended  with  much  danger.  It 
IS  the  same  vnth  the  body  politic.  No  artificial  check  to  tiie 
increment  of  states  can  ever  be  put  in  operation  without  immi- 
nent peril,  because  more  violence  is  required  to  obstruct  tiie 
nataral  progress  of  tilings  than  to  urge  it  forward  to  its  legi- 
timate goaL  Now,  up  to  this  moment,  our  dominions  in  In* 
£a  lie  &r  witiiin  the  circle  of  tiieir  natural  dimensions.  They 
are  seatt^ed  about  in  patches,  discontinuous,  witii  a  boimdary 
line  def<nrmed  by  unseemly  indentations.  And  the  political 
t[^8tem  resting  on  this  geo^phical  bads  is  necessarily  imp^c^ 
iect  also.  In  otiier  directioi^  our  eyes  need  not  at  present 
torn,  but  the  Punjab,  lying  between  us  and  tiie  Indus,  is  felt  on 
all  hands,  and  ac^owledged  where  men  are  free  to  divulge  tiieir 
fientiments,  to  be  a  thorn  in  our  aide  occasioning  a  6etting  sore^ 
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which  tinder  certain  circumstances  may,  as  we  have  seen,  prove 
dangerous.  Besides,  many  positive  a^antages  would  arise  &om 
the  possession  of  the  Puni&fc.  Fewer  troops^an  now  occupy,  and 
that  too  necessarily,  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutled^e,  would  sumce  to 
guard  the  line  of  the  Indus,  and  keep  the  whole  region  of  the 
Five  Rivers  in  tranquiUitv.  But  if  a  more  imposing  force  were 
required,  the  revenues  of  the  Punj&b,  nearly  four  miUions  sterling, 
would  amply  suffice  to  maintain  it.  With  regard  to  the  principal 
HiU  Chiefe,  including  those  whose  territoi?es  project  fer  into 
Central  Asia,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  they  have  felt  and  expressed  their  desire  to  live  imder  Britidti 

Srotection.  Our  sole  enemies  in  the  kingdom  of  Lahore  and  its 
ependencies  would  be  the  Sikh  army,  and  those  few  civil  function- 
aries who  cluster  about  the  minister.  The  people  themselves  have 
experienced  quite  enough  of  the  evils  of  anarchy  and  military 
rule  to  sigh  for  our  mild  and  equitable  sway.  Th^  have  no  in- 
terest in  the  quarterly  revolutions  that  desolate  their  country,  no 
partiality  for  the  confusion  that  fills  up  the  intervals.  What  iJiey 
want  is  exemption  from  civil  war,  with  protection  for  life  and 
j)roperty,  and  permission  peacefully  to  pursue  their  avoca- 
tions, whether  manu&cturing  or  agricultural.  In  traversing  the 
Sutledge,  therefore,  we  should  not,  as  appears  to  be  commonly 
supposed,  have  to  do  with  a  hostile  population.  The  Mo- 
hammedans, now  liable  to  be  hanged  for  dining  on  beef,  would 
hail  us  as  their  deliverers;  the  Hindiis,  now  scarcely  less  fiercely 
persecuted,  would  recognise  our  supremacy  with  equal  joy.  No 
overwhelming  force  would,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  reduce  or 
occupy  the  Punjdb,  the  annexation  of  which  would  carry  us  once 
more  to  the  mouth  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  and  enable  us  to  exercise 
a  powerfiil  influence  over  Af^hanist^,  and  in  the  very  heart  of 
Central  Asia.  We  should  then  once  more  be  in  possession  of  a 
point  whereon  to  place  our  lever  for  moving  all  those  wild  and  tur- 
bulent populations  which  occupy  the  interspace  between  the  Chi* 
nese  and  Russian  empires,  and  are  obviously  destined,  at  no  distant 
day,  to  receive  law  from  some  civilised  power.  Other  occasions, 
however,  will  occur  for  prosecuting  these  inquiries:  we  now  re- 
turn to  the  subject  more  immediately  before  us. 

We  have  above  alluded  to  the  condition  of  the  Punj&b  under 
Ranjit  Singh.  At  present  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case 
are  greatly  changed.  For  who  now  rules  in  the  country,  and 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  policy  pursued  there?  To  understand 
this  it  is  necessary  to  look  back  over  the  series  of  events  which, 
crowding  tumultuously  upon  each  6ther,  have  precipitated  the 
kingdom  of  Lahore  from  an  extraordinary  height  of  grandeur  to  a 
State  of  disorganisation  and  poverty  hard  to  beconceived  or  credited. 
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When  Sanjit  Singh  died,  in  the  month  of  July,  1839,  the 
Sikh  army  was  seventy  thousand  strong,  and  there  were,  it  is  said, 
forty  miUions  sterling  in  the  public  treasury.  Of  the  forces  a  large 
proportion  was  organised  and  disciplined  after  the  European  fashion, 
though  it  be  exceedingly  erroneous  to  suppose  that  it  ever  ap- 
proached to  an  equality  with  the  Company's  in&ntry .  The  irregular 
norse  was  numerous,  well-appointed,  and  possessed  by  a  spirit  of 
audacious  self-confidence.  The  park  of  artillery  was  large  and  for* 
midable.  For  the  creation  of  much  of  this  force  Ranjit  was  in- 
debted to  certain  French  officers,  who,  hayingquitted  Europe  on  the 
death  of  Napoleon  and  from  time  to  time  afterwards,  wandered  east- 
ward through  Persia  and  Turkest&n  until  they  at  length  found  them- 
sdyes  in  the  Punjab.  Two  of  these  at  least  are  said  to  have  tra- 
velled at  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  expense,  and  always  kept  up,  it 
is  probable,  an  intercourse  with  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg.  But 
by  whatever  motives  they  might  haye  been  actuated,  or  in  whose 
service  soever  they  were  poUtically  engaged,  they  faithfully  di&- 
darged  their  mihtary  duties  to  Kanjit  Singh,  and  brought  his 
army  to  a  state  of  efficiency  that  might,  in  some  respects,  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  Mahrattas  imder  another  set  of  French  adven- 
torers.  Most  persons  foresaw  that  numerous  alterations  would  take 
place  in  the  Punj&b  on  the  death  of  Rainit  Singh,  because  it 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  he  should  be  succeeded  by  a 
prince  equally  capable  of  swaying  the  power  which  he  had  called 
into  existence.  His  successor  was  an  idiot.  This  unhappy  in- 
dividual, Kurruk  Singh,  being  wholly  incapable  of  managing 
anything,  of  necessity  abandoned  the  lead  in  public  affidrs  to  the 
mimster  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  &ther.  But,  however  harm- 
less or  uninfluentialhe  might  be,  he  still  occupied  the  Guddee,  and 
prevented  others  firom  sitting  on  it.  A  fever,  therefore,  came  oppor- 
tunely to  deliver  the  ambitious  and  impatient  spirits  in  the  state 
from  this  impediment  to  their  projects,  and  his  son  Nao  Nehal 
Singh  did  not  outlive  the  ceremonies  of  his  father's  funeral.  An 
ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  was  contrived.  He  was  placed  in  a 
howdah  on  the  back  of  an  elephant,  with  a  son  of  the  minister 
Dhyan  Singh  by  his  side.  The  royal  beast  moved  forward  through 
the  multitude,  and  arrived  at  a  street  where  there  existed  a  gateway. 
The  exit  was  narrow.  There  was  a  pressure.  The  elephant,  thrust- 
ing its  huge  bulk  against  the  sides  of  the  gateway,  loosened  the 
superincumbent  beam,  which  came  down  vritn  all  its  weight  exactly 
upon  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  prince,  striking  also  the  son  of 
Dhyan  Singh  in  its  &11,  and  occasioning  the  death  of  both.  In  the 
Ilast,  when  a  crime  has  been  coimnitt^,  you  must  wait  to  observe 
who  steps  forward  to  pluck  the  fruits  of  it,  before  you  can  form  any 
conjecture  respecting  its  affiliation.    Even  then  a  cloud  of  mystery 
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will  sometimes  continiie  to  darken  the  transaction.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  person  most  level  to  the  aim  of  suspicion  was  Shere 
Singh,  and  il  he  really  compassed  the  tragedy  at  the  gateway,  we 
may  discoyer  the  gromids  oi  that  otherwise  imaccomxtable  mitred 
with  which  his  powerfol  minister,  Dhyan  Singh,  ever  continued  to 
regard  him.  It  m^  not  be  worth  while  to  dwell  on  the  difficulties 
which  beset  Shere  Singh  at  the  outset.  He  had  to  contend  against 
the  Mends  of  a  Ranee,  who  was,  or  pretended,  to  be  with  child. 
These  obstacles  were  ultimately  removed  and  Sheie  Singh  was  ac- 
knowledged the  undisputed  sovereign  of  Lahore.  Any  one  rea- 
soning theoreticaUy  on  human  nature  would  undoubtedly  conclude 
that  a  man  who,  Uke  Shere  Singh,  had  exhibited  an  insatiable  appe^ 
tite  for  power,  would  afterwards,  when  in  possession,  delight  in  its 
exercise.  But  Oriental  despots  are  rarely  skilled  in  the  art  of 
wielding  authority.  Once  possessed  of  it,  therefore,  they  hasten 
to  delegate  it  to  another,  while  they,  its  nominal  possessors,  devote 
themselves  to  the  enjoyment  of  amusement  and  pleasure,  which 
they  might  have  tasted  with  the  additional  zest  of  innocence,  could 
they  have  been  content  to  forego  the  vanity  of  being  called  sove- 
reigns. Shere  Singh  once  on,  the  throne  sujBfered  all  the  offices 
of  royalty  to  devolve  on  Dhyan  Singh,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
bottle  and  the  chase.  Ranjit  Singh  himself  could  drink  when  it 
suited  his  purpose,  but  his  revelry  was  rather  poHtic  than  other- 
wise, because  it  seems  generally  to  have  been  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  tie  inclinations  of  his  guests.  In  this  way 
he  seems  to  have  made  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  transparent,  together 
with  many  other  individuals,  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate 
here.  But  Shere  Singh  was  a  genuine  unsophisticated  sot,  who 
drank  for  drinking  sake.  His  minister  has  generally  obtained 
credit  for  very  great  if  not  transcendant  abilities.  We  doubt  the 
justice  of  his  daoms.  That  he  was  shrewd  and  clever  may  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  acknowledge  him  to  have  been  a 
great  statesman  with  the  iacts  before  us  that  he  embarrassed  the 
nuances  of  the  country,  neglected  the  army,  over  which  his  son, 
Heera,  held  the  chief  command,  and  at  the  same  time  omitted  to 
provide  against  the  ill-effects  of  its  resentment  by  distributing  it 
over  distant  points  of  the  empire. 

A  law  by  this  time  appeared  to  have  established  itself  in  the 
affidrs  of  the  Punj&b,  according  to  which  the  excitement  of  a  pe- 
riodical revolution  seemed  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  state  and 
the  comfort  of  those  who  manag^  it.  There  had  now  been  a 
somewhat  too  long  cessation  £rom  intestine  troubles.  The  rule  of 
Shere  Singh  was  becoming  antiquated;  for  he  had  been  nearly 
three  years  on  the  thrtme.  A  plot  was  consequently  formed  for 
deHvering  the  country  from  the  perils  of  stagnation.    At  its  head 
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were  the  minister,  Dhjan,  and  a  discontented  ptince  command- 
ing a  portion  of  the  army  named  Ajeet  Singh.  These  formed 
part  of  a  school  of  politicians  not  exianct  perhaps  in  Europe^  but 
most  widely  prevalent  in  the  East,  where  they  act  with  an  in- 
genuous frankness  truly  wonderful.  Several  of  these  statesmen 
We  acquired  what  is  denominated  an  European  reputation,  and 
it  may  not  therefore  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  present  the 
puhKc  with  a  sketch  of  their  characters. 

No  doubt  the  fame  in  store  for  them  will,  at  any  rate^  be  short 
Kved ;  but  if  we  can  impart  temporary  vitality  to  the  imperfect 
records  we  possess  of  their  acts  and  imocyncrasies,  it  will  suffice 
for  political  purposes.  It  should  be  remarked  at  the  outset,  that 
the  court  of  Lanore,  and  all  who  frequented  it,  received  from 
Banjit  Singh  much  of  the  peculiar  impress  which  they  exhibited. 
He  modified  their  principles  and  opinions,  and  exercised  a  power- 
fnl  influence  over  their  tastes  and  manners.  His  spirit,  therefore, 
may  still  be  said  to  survive  in  the  Punj&b,  operating  variously  for 
good  or  for  evil,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  mental  channels 
through  which  it  flows. 

Two  only  of  the  Sirdars  who  rose  to  distinction  under  the  old 
Lion  of  Lanore,  could  be  said,  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word, 
to  possess  any  education.  Of  those  the  first  was  Lena  Singh  Sin- 
danwallah,  a  man  of  considerable  natural  abilities,  who  understood 
a  great  deal  of  mechanics,  and  had  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
astronomy,  according  to  the  Ptolemaic  system.  He  was  master  of 
the  ordnance,  and  an  adept  in  the  casting  of  shrapneU  shells,  a 
store  of  which  Ranjit  Singh  nad  been  always  anxious  to  possess  since 
his  interview  with  Lord  William  Bentinck  at  Bupar,  in  1831,  when 
he  first  became  acquainted  with  the-use  of  them.  Lena  likewise  un- 
derstood the  practice  of  gunnery,  and  exhibited  great  skill  in  the 
adapting  of  carriages  to  howitzers,  fitting  tiiem  for  vertical  fire.  His 
conversation  often  turned  on  abstract  subjects;  he  would,  for  in- 
stance, strenuously  resist  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion,  and 
bring  instances  to  prove  his  argument,  saying :  *  If  the  earth  move, 
and  you  are  moving  on  its  surface  in  a  ship,  the  stick  you  throw 
into  the  water  should  move  parallel  with  you,  but  it  remains  be- 
hind, therefore,'  and  so  on.  This  chief  was  distinguished  among 
the  Sikhs  for  his  gentiemanly  appearance  and  manners.  He  was 
dignified  and  qtdet  in  his  demeanour,  expressed  himself  clearly  and 
concisely,  and  undoubtedly  stood  highest  among  the  Sirdars,  m  the 
estimation  of  Ranjit,  after  the  mimstor.  He  was  not,  however, 
much  empWed  out  of  his  own  departments  save  in  complimentary 
unsBions.  'Diere  was  a  jealousy  between  the  minister  and  him, 
wUch  accounts  for  his  siding  with  Ajeet  Singh. 

Ajeet  Singh,  who  has  not  without  reascm  been  d^aominated  the 
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arch-murderer,  was  a  man  so  remarkable  for  beauty  of  countaiance 
that  lie  appeared  to  be  modelled  after  a  Greek  statue.  His  large 
dark  eyes  were  Ml  of  intelligence,  his  forehead  was  spacious  and 
lofty,  and  over  his  round  handsome  chin  curled  a  black  beard,  im- 
parting to  his  countenance  an  air  of  peculiar  manliness.  But  there 
was  in  his  expression  a  feroci^  indicating  itself  chiefly  through  the 
form  of  the  mouth,  which  onen  startled  those  who  beheld  him. 
He  had  read  some  of  the  Goolistan,  and  on  occasions,  when  the 
sayer  of  fine  sayings,  Fakir  Aziz-ud-din,  had  talked  himself  hoarse 
or  dry,  this  chief  used  in  a  clumsy  way  '  to  make  the  rose  of  £riend- 
ship  bloom  in  the  garden  of  esteem,  and  connect  the  hearts  of  in- 
eUnation  with  the  chain  of  fidelity.*  He  was  the  nephew  of  Uttur 
Singh,  an  old  and  influential  chieftain,  remarkable  for  being  a  vio- 
lent anti-English  partisan,  and  expressing  his  sentiments  on  me  sub- 
ject with  blimtness  and  energy,  even  in  public  durbar.  Ajeet  Singh 
possessed,  as  has  been  observed,  some  literarv  accomplishments, 
and  being  a  favourite  with  the  maharajah,  and  of  his  own  blood, 
with  prepossessing  exterior  and  tolerable  address,  he  was  on  several 
occasions  put  at  the  head  of  political  missions  wherein  the  real  agent 
was  Fakir  Aziz-ud-din.  He  always  appeared  to  have  an  infinite 
opinion  of  himself,  and  the  small  amount  of  knowledge  he  possessed, 
however  useless  it  may  have  been,  conferred  on  him  some  con- 
sequence  among  his  ignorant  countrymen.  This  perhaps  inspired 
him  with  the  belief  that  his  talents  were  adapted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  public  business,  more  especially  for  that  of  diplomacy. 
His  residence  at  Calcutta,  after  the  death  of  Ranjit,  as  agent  for 
the  Ranee  ChundKoor,  is  still  remembered.  His  diplomatic  talents 
on  that  occasion  were,  however,  employed  to  no  purpose;  he  there- 
fore re-ingratiated  himself  with  the  durbar,  and  his  bold,  busy  turn 
pf  mind  soon  connected  him  intimately  with  those  who  sought  to 
compass  the  downfall  of  Shere  Singh.  They  who  counted  on  him 
as  a  passive  instrument  discovered  their  mistake  when  too  late.  He 
cut  ofi*his  enemies  and  rivals  with  ruthless  imperturbability,  ^ring 
neither  age  nor  youth,  nor  even  the  infant  at  the  breast.  Caught 
at  length  in  his  own  sanguinary  toils  he  perished  in  the  confusion 
which  he  had  himself  created. 

Rajah  Dhyan  Singh  has,  on  all  hands,  been  regarded  as  a  re- 
markable man,  for  the  country  in  which  he  lived.  He  was 
the  second  brother  of  the  three  chiefs  of  Jumboo,  and  served  Ran- 
jit Singh  in  the  capacity  of  first  minister.  He  always  stood  very 
high  in  his  master^s  favour,  and,  in  some  respects,  deserved  the 
rank  he  held.  He  was  active,  able,  and  intelligent,  possessed  un- 
bounded influence  over  the  Sikh  people;  and,  but  for  his  impa- 
tience, might,  in  aU  probability,  have  been  ultimately  sovereign  of 
Lahore.    He  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  master,  Kanjit,  ^om 
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he  treated  with  a  degree  of  respect  that  was  singular  and  even 
affecting.  While  his  son,  Heera  Singh,  occupied  a  silver  chair 
near  the  maharajah,  Dhyan  Singh  either  stood  or  sat  on  the 
ground  somewhat  behind  Ilanjit,  with  his  shield  at  his  back,  and 
his  sword  across  his  knee,  like  a  soldier  as  he  was.  He  was  never 
seen  without  them.  The  shield  was  an  ordinary  one  of  rhino- 
ceros' hide,  the  sword  a  plain  close-handled  talwar.  His  dress  was 
plain  and  manly,  consisting  of  a  green  silk  quilted  chupkun,  ex- 
cept on  state  occasions,  when  he  dressed  very  splendidly  in  armour, 
the  present  of  Louis  Phihppe  of  France.  His  features  were  highly 
intellectual  and  expressive  of  a  thoi^htful  cast  of  mind,  but  bearing 
a  look  of  strong  determination.  He  seldom  smiled,  and  when  he 
did,  it  was  sadjjr.  He  spoke  little,  but  it  was  always  well  and  to 
the  purpose.  As  may  be  supposed,  he  was  shy  and  reserved  with 
Europeans;  but  no  one  coma  be  long  in  his  company  without 
perceiving  his  superiority  to  most  about  him.  He  was  consi- 
derably above  the  middle  height,  well  made,  save  in  the  singular 
defomod^  of  a  double  thumb  on  both  hands  from  above  the  second 
joint.  La  his  habits  of  business  he  was  indefatigable.  Orders 
were  given  to  wake  him  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  in  the  event  of 
important  despatches  arriving.  He  rose  altogether  above  the  ex- 
cesses common  at  the  court  of  Lahore. 

Gholab  Singh,  the  elder  brother  of  the  minister,  is  a  man  of 
unprepossessing  appearance,  heavy  and  sinister  looking.  His  cha- 
racter, however,  nas  been  misrepresented,  or  misunderstood,  by 
most  of  those  who  have  spoken  of  him.  If  he  does  not  possess 
that  perfect  acquaintance  with  business  for  which  his  brother, 
Dhyan  was  remarkable,  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  his  inferior 
in  natural  abilities.  He  has  always  kept  aloof  from  the  durbar, 
and  Uved  much  among  his  own  suojects  in  the  hiUs;  first,  because 
he  has  been  greatly  dreaded  at  Lahore;  and,  secondly,  because  he 
has  been  himself  apprehensive  of  treachery.  He  has  been  accused 
of  extreme  cruelty;  and,  it  has  been  said,  that  a  British  officer, 
travelling  through  his  territories  in  1839,  arrived  at  a  village 
where  a  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  had  recently  been  flayed  alive 
for  non-payment  of  all  demands  of  revenue.  Cruelty  such  as  this 
is  perfecdy  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  Asiatic  princes,  who 
seem  often  to  excel  m  it  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  their 
genius.  Timour  and  Jenghis  Khan  were  prodigies  of  cruelty,  yet 
their  mental  energy  was  so  great,  that  it  enabled  them  to  shake  the 
whole  of  Asia ;  and  Ghol&b  Singh,  though  neither  a  Jenghis  nor 
a  Timour,  has  yet  displayed,  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  clangers, 
a  degree  of  foresight,  circumspection,  and  intrepidity,  by  no  means 
common  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Heera  Singh  was,  in  his  early  youth,  more  like  a  Delhi  beau  than 
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a  Sikh.  He  looked  as  unlike  as  well  could  be  his  father's  son,  in 
manners,  dress,  and  style;  but  there  was  a  strong  family  likeness  of 
feature  between  them.  He  was  imdoubtedlj  of  superior  intelli- 
gence. Under  the  cloak  of  petulance  and  fiivohty,  he  concealed  con- 
siderable shrewdness,  and  his  confident  manners  and  licence  of  tongue 
enabled  him  to  say  much  that  had  sense  or  meaning  in  a  tone  of 
careless  indifference.  His  father^  no  doubt,  depended  greatly  upon 
him,  and  he  was  early  schooled  imder  the  most  able  masters  of  the 
East  in  thatsciencewmch  among  them  passesforthescienoeof  govern- 
ment. He  has  been  thrown,  at  the  age  of  barely  three-and-twenty, 
into  a  position  of  singular  d^culty.  Whether  he  will  prove  equal 
to  its  exigencies,  remains  for  time  to  show,  though  every  fresh 
mail  which  arrives  from  India  supplies  fresh  proofs  of  his  ability 
and  successftd  policy.  An  anecdote  is  related  illustrating  the 
extraordinary  influence  which,  even  in  early  youth,  he  exer- 
cised over  the  mind  of  Ranjit  Singh.  On  one  occasion,  when 
the  annual  tribute  had  arrived  from  iCashm^,  consisting  of  shawls, 
arms,  jeweb,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  and  was,  according  to  custom,  spread  upon  the  floor  for 
the  inspection  of  the  maharajah,  the  youthful  favourite  address- 
ing the  prince,  observed  petulantly,  '  Your  highness  cannot  need 
all  these  things;  give  them  to  me.'  To  which  Ranjit,  with  equal 
coolness  replied,  *  You  may  take  them.' 

Such,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  were  the 
political  leaders  of  the  Punjab,  all  ambitious,  aU  intensely  selfish, 
but  capable  some  of  them  of  occasional  acts  of  self-devotion,  and  a 
generous  disregard  of  personal  interest.  Shere  Singh  had  appa*- 
rently  alienated  from  himself  the  minds  of  most  of  these  men,  partly, 
perhaps,  by  insults,  but  more  by  the  mere  fact  of  standing  in  th^ 
way.  In  nimself,  he  was  not  entirely  destitute  of  good  qualities. 
He  could  bear  and  forbear.  When  Dhyan  Singh  reproached  him, 
in  open  durbar,  with  his  neglect  of  business,  drunkenness,  and 
other  excesses ;  instead  of  giving  way  to  the  impulse  of  revenge, 
by  which  most  princes,  perhaps,  would  have  been  actuated,  ne 
honestly  confessed  his  &ults,  land  promised  amendment.  But  the 
minister,  conscious  of  the  intemperateness  of  his  own  proceeding, 
and  arguing  like  Oalchas,  that  they  who  possess  superior  power 
will  be  sure,  in  the  long  run,  to  discover  some  means  of  avenging 
themselves,  readily  entered  upon  machinations  for  extirpating  the 
seeds  of  such  vengeance.  It  was,  in  one  word,  agreed  between 
Ajeet  and  Dhyan  Singh,  that  the  maharajah  should  be  cut  off, 
after  which  they  might  settle  between  them  the  plan  upon  which 
public  affairs  were  to  be  conducted.  There  are  five  versions  of 
the  history  of  this  conspiracy,  but  that  which  appears  to  be  best 
authenticated  is  this :    the  maharajah  was  invited  to  witness  a 
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leview  of  the  troops  upon  a  large  open  space,  near  the  centre  of 
which  stood  a  summer-house.  In  the  window  of  this  the  prince 
took  his  station,  while  the  troops  developed  themselves  and  went 
through  their  evolutions.  Some  discontent,  it  is  said,  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  manner  in  which,  whether  purposely  or  not,  the 
soldiers  of  Ajeet  Singh  performed  their  duty.  Their  commander, 
nevertheless,  approached  the  summer-house  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  the  customarv  present.  The  maharajah  stood  at  an  open 
window  about  seven  teet  firom  the  ground.  Ajeet  Singh  galloped 
np  and  Held  forward  a  double-barrelled  rifle  as  if  .for  his  master^a 
inspection,  turning,  seemingly  by  accident,  the  muzzle  towards  him. 
Sheie  Singh  held  forth  his  nand  to  receive  the  present,  but  the 
conspirator,  at  that  moment  pulling  the  trigger,  lodged  the  con- 
tents in  his  forehead.  The  maharajah  fell  back  and  expired.  The 
news  of  the  assassination  spread  rapidly :  there  was  some  desultory 
&nBg  hetween  the  troops  and  his  immediate  followers  ;  but  the 
assassin  Having  previously  secured  the  army  by  boundless  pro- 
mises, there  was  no  apprehension  of  a  mutiny.  The  maharajah, 
however,  had  left  one  son,  Purt&b  Singh,  who,  though  extremely 
young,  was  married  and  had  one  child.  This  youth  met  the  assas- 
sm  of  his  &ther  as  he  was  returning  to  the  city,  and  by  him  was 
immediately  put  to  death.  Ajeet  Singh  then  proceeded  to  the  * 
Zenana^  and  with  an  in&nt  not  twenty-lour  hours  old  extinguished 
the  house  of  Shere  Singh. 

It.  now  remained  to  come  to  a  settlement  with  the  minister^ 
and  the  scene  which  ensued,  as  it  is  described  by  one  who  was 
in  Lahore  at  the  time,  is  worthy  of  the  most  sanguinary  days 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The  two  conspirators  leaped  into  a 
caniage  to  discuss,  as  they  drove  along,  the  partition  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  reward  which  each  of  them  was  to  reap  from  his 
guilt.  They  were  both  ambitious,  both  grasping,  both  passionate 
and  impetuous.  They  argued  the  matter ;  each  put  forward  his  own 
claims  m  their  fullest  extent;  they  grew  warm;  they  quarrelled; 
they  menaced  each  other;  and  Ajeet  Singh,  to  cut  the  matter 
short,  at  length,  drew  out  a  pistol  and  blew  out  his  compa- 
nion's brains,  the  c»riage  stul  driving  on  at  its  usual  pace 
through  the  streets  of  Lahore. 

Ajeet  Singh  was  now  master  of  the  field.  He  had  despatched 
his  livab  one  after  another  with  more  than  dramatic  rapidity. 
There  are  many,  however,  capable  of  committing  daring  crimes; 
hut  the  number  is  small  of  those  who  even  in  appearance  and  for 
a  season  can  derive  advantage  from  them.  Ajeet  retired  to  the 
palace  to  ruminate  possibly  on  his  own  grandeur,  and  also  to  reflect 
on  the  means  of  maintaimng  it.  La  me  camp,  outside  the  city, 
he  knew  there  were  those  who  would  envy  him  his  position  and 
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would  probably  attempt  to  dispute  it  with  him,  among  whom 
were  the  brother  and  son  of  Dhyan,  Suchet  and  Heera  Singh.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  temporaiy  master  of  the 
palace  and  city  of  Lahore  lay  on  a  bed  of  roses.  He  had  yet  to 
make  good  Ins  pretensions  against  formidable  rivals,  and,  as  he 
was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  villany,  as  soon  as  the  troops 
advanced  against  him  he  fell.  Then  began  another  system  of 
manoeuvres.  There  were  still  several  great  poUtical  leaders  in  the 
Punjab:  Heera  Singh,  son  of  the  late  minister^  Suchet  and 
Gholab  Singh,  his  uncles,  and  Lena  Singh  Majiteeah,  a  man  of 
respectable  abilities  and  much  integrity  of  character.  Who  then 
among  all  these  was  to  be  maharajah?  They  determined  to  set  up 
a  puppet,  under  whose  name  they  miffht  between  them  eovem 
t  JcSSntry,  and  command  the  neL^  lei^ire  and  oppoLnity 
for  plotting  against  each  other.  The  individual  they  selected  to 
play  the  prince  was  Dhulip  Singh,  a  child  six  years  old,  said,  but 
without  any  appearance  of  truth,  to  be  the  son  of  Ranjit.  Heera, 
through  the  imuence  he  possessed  over  the  army,  and  in  virtue  of 
the  wisdom  which  he  might  be  supposed  to  inherit  from  the  late 
minister,  was  suffered  to  seize  the  reins  of  government,  while 
Lena  and  Suchet  remained  nursing  their  discontent  in  the 
capital,  and  GholS.b  held  aloof  at  Jumboo,  doubtful,  it  would 
seem,  whether  to  support  or  overthrow  his  nephew. 

The  position  of  the  new  minister  was  beset  with  difficulties. 
He  had  worked  himself  up  to  the  summit  of  power  by  an  admix- 
ture of  boldness  and  intrigue,  but  as  he  was  not  supposed  to  pos- 
aess  commanding  talents  his  immediate  downfall  was  predicted  on 
all  sides,  and  it  required,  indeed,  great  skill  to  balance  himself 
steadily  on  that  *  bad  eminence.'  According  to  one  account, 
which,  however,  must  be  grossly  exaggerated,  there  were 
about  the  capital,  immediately  before  the  assassination  of  Shere 
Singh,  100,000  troops.  Most  of  these,  and  especially  the  Sikhs 
themselves,  were  discontented  and  mutinous  on  account  of  the 
long  arrears  of  pay  due  to  them.  On  the  removal  of  the  sove- 
reign they  felt  that  they  were  the  real  masters  of  the  country, 
and,  like  the  Praetorian  guards  of  Rome,  conceived  the  project  of 
paying  themselyes;  not,  indeed,  from  the  coffers  of  the  state,  but 
from  tne  property  of  private  citizens.  They  dispersed  themselves, 
therefore,  through  the  capital,  and  casting  aside  all  the  restraints 
of  discipline,  betook  themselves  to  plunder  and  the>perpetration 
:  of  every  species  of  excess,  so  that  Lahore,  during  eighteen  hours, 
resembled  a  city  stormed  by  the  enemy.  The  same  thing,  or 
worse,  happened  at  Amritsir,  for  here  the  fanatical  Akalees,  re- 
sembling m  manner  and  temper  the  assassins  of  Persia,  resolved 
to  enjoy  one  intoxicating  draught  of  mischief,  and  carried  terror 
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and  confnsioii  into  every  family.  Throughout  the'whole  Punj&b  the 
same  scenes  were  here  and  there  enacted  on  a  smaller  scale.    The 
soldiers^  deserting  their  ranks  in  gangs,  became  freebooters,  and 
subsisted  by  the  plunder  of   travellers,  villages,  and    hamlets. 
Society  appeared  to  be  resolving  itself  into  its  original  elements. 
At  the  same  time  rumours  were  circulated  that  the  English  were 
concentrating  their  forces  and  advancing  towards  the  frontier* 
This  intelligence  in  the  actual  posture  of   affairs  was  advan- 
tageous to  Heera  Singh,  since  it  aided  him  considerably  in  re- 
calling the  troops  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  ridding  himself  of  the 
presence  of  a  part  of  them  who  were  pushed  forward  to  the  Sut- 
ledge,  ostensibly  to  protect  their  country  from  invasion.     It  may, 
nevertheless,  be  much  doubted  whether  the  minister  himself  gave 
implicit  credit  to  the  report.      He   had    duly  notified   to    the 
governor-general  the  accession  of  Dhulip  Singh,  and  probably  felt 
secure  that  so  long  as  his  own  imruly  countrymen  should  abstain 
from  committing  acts  of  aggression  on  our  territory  there  would  be 
nothing  to  fear  from  us.  In  other  quarters  the  sources  of  uneasiness 
were  multiplying.  Sawun  Mull,  it  was  said,  not  altogether,  perhaps, 
without  probability,  was  plotting  against  the  Khalsa.     The  Afree- 
des  were  putting  on  a  threatening  asj)ect;  Dheria  Khan  distinctly 
stated  his  intentions  to  Tej  Singh,  Sikh  governor  west  of  the  In- 
dus, to  plunder  the  merchants  if  a  sort  of  tribute  were  not  paid 
him,  while  news  was  received  that  Mahommed  Akbar,  with  an 
army  of  Affghans,  was  advancing  upon  Peshawer.     Nor  was  this 
all.     Ghol&b  Singh  had  not  yet  explained  his  intentions,  and  was 
expected  daily  to  descend  from  the  hills  with  a  veteran  army  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  men,  to  claim  his  share  in  the 
direction  of  public  affairs.     The  situation  of  the  minister  was 
eminently  critical.     Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  most  threat- 
ening elements  of  disorder  and  danger,  he  had  little  on  which  he 
could  place  reliance,  but  his  own  genius  and  powers  of  intrigue, 
assisted  by  the  experienced  courtier  and  conspirator,  Pundit  Jelah 
Bam.     The  ability  which  Heera  Singh  exhibited  in  these  difficult 
circumstances  has  never  been  fairly  acknowledged.     He  had,  how- 
ever, extraordinary  obstacles  to  surmount,  formidable  enemies  to 
contend  with,  an  incessantly  renewing  web  of  intrigue  to  unravel, 
endless  conspiracies  to  crush,  and  above  all,  a  licentious  and  discon- 
tented army  to  pacify  and  wheedle  into  co-operation  with  him.    Up 
to  the  present  moment,  however,  he  has  succeeded  in  effecting  all 
this,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  means  he  employed,  how- 
ever profound  his  treachery  or  hypocrisy,  or  however  unscru- 
pulous his  villany,  still  the  fact  remains  undisputed,  that  Heera 
Singh  has  been  able  to  keep  his  head  above  water  in  one  of  the 
most  troubled  seas  in  which  a  statesman  ever  floated  towards 
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power.    Let  this  much  be  granted  to  him,  though  lie  be  our 
enemy. 

Among  the  embanasfflnents  of  the  minister,  not  the  least  deli- 
cate, perhaps,  was  the  illness  which  seized  the  youthful  mahaiajah, 
ahnost  immediately  after  his  accession.  Every  body  knows  with 
what  lavish  liberality^  that  which  Father  Paul  denommates  '  Italian 
physic,'  is  distributed  in  Oriental  durbars.  As  soon  as  Dhulip 
Sin^h  fell  sick,  therefore,  his  mother,  the  Princess  Chundkoor, 
obviously  suspected  that  poison  had  been  administered  to  him,  or 
would  be  administered  in  the  guise  of  medicine.  She  watched,  ai>- 
cordingly,  with  trembling  anxiety  over  her  son,  and  though  to  all 
appearance  the  progress  of  the  disease  could  not  otherwise  be  ar- 
rested, refused,  on  his  behalf,  all  the  potions  prescribed  for  him  by 
his  physicians.  To  her  maternal  fears  poison  seemed  to  lurk  in 
every  cup.  All  the  great  Sirdars  of  the  state  reasoned  with  her  in 
vain.  She  expected  the  first  draught  the  maharajah  should  swallow 
would  be  his  last,  so  that  Heera  Singh  was  compelled  to  take  upon 
himself  the  highly  invidious  and  dangerous  task  of  forcibly  ad- 
ministering the  prescribed  medicines  to  his  prince,  fully  conscious 
that  if  death  ensued  he  should  be  universally  regarded  as  a  poi- 
soner. From  this  peril,  however,  he  did  not  shrink.  He  seized 
the  boy  in  his  arms,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  council  and 
despite  the  protestation  of  the  pale  and  trembling  mother,  forced 
the  potion  down  his  throat.  Chimdkoor's  exhibition  of  maternal 
tenderness  on  this  occasion  may  excite  in  the  reader's  mind  a  de- 
sire to  know  something  of  her  history.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Moona  Singh,  a  Zemindar  of  the  Jatoogul  tribe  of  Ghxjranwalla, 
and  an  officer  in  the  Goorchera  corps,  raised  by  the  father  of  Ran« 
jit  Singh.  This  prince,  then  a  youth,  contracted  a  friendship  with 
Moona  Singh;  and,  afterwards,  when  firmly  seated  on  the  throne 
of  the  Punjab,  beholding  accidentally  the  beauty  of  his  friend's 
daughter,  or  learning  it  from  report,  became,  though  somewhat 
advanced  in  years,  a  suitor  for  her  hand.  Contrary  to  custom  he 
himself  broke  the  matter  to  her  father,  who,  having  a  due  respect 
for  forms,  reproved  him  for  speaking  on  the  subject '  with  his  own 
mouth.'  Upon  this  Ranjit  employed  a  confidential  person  to  eom- 
municate  his  wishes.  He  succeeded  in  his  object,  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  maharajah  to  his  new  wife,  for  the  first  six  months 
after  their  marriage,  was  the  topic  of  general  observation.  In  due 
course  it  was  announced  to  the  maharajah  that  the  ranee  was  en- 
ceinte^  the  news  being  accompanied  by  a  request  that  some  separate 
habitation  might  be  allotted  to  her.  This  was  duly  comphed  with, 
and  an  order  issued  to  Rajah  Dhyan  Singh  to  supply  the  ranee 
with  every  thing  she  might  require.  On  the  birth  of  Dhulip 
Singh  the  rajah  received  further  instructions  to  take  both  the 
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mother  and  son  to  the  hills,  and  to  spare  nothing  in  making  them 
comfortable  in  every  respect.  The  boy  remained  from  that  time 
imder  the  care  of  Dhyan  Singh,  until  brought  to  Lahore  to  serve 
the  ends  of  that  wily  chief. 

Su^cion,  when  once  thoroughly  roused,  generally  exaggerates 
the  villany  of  the  persons  suspected.  It  was  so  in  this  case.  It 
was  not  poison  but  wholesome  medicine  that  Heera  Singh  admi- 
nistered to  the  maharajah;  whose  health  was,  accordingly,  in  due 
time,  restored.  Not  so  the  health  of  the  state.  That  proceeded 
every  day  £rom  bad  to  worse,  though  the  minister,  in  the  midst  of 
enemies  and  conspirators,  held  on  his  way  triumphantly.  His 
micle  Ghol&b  had  not  yet  paid  his  threatened  visit  to  the  capital, 
but  the  other  uncle,  Suchet,  who  was  present,  became  daily  more 
dosely  invested  by  a  host  of  poignant  apprehensions.  He  well 
knew  the  minister  to  be  his  enemy  because  he  felt  conscious  of 
cheiishing  unmitigated  hostility  towards  him.  There  could  be  no 
mistake  on  that  point.  He  went  seldom  to  the  durbar,  and  when 
he  did,  was  always  attended  by  a  host  of  followers,  and  armed  to 
the  teeth.  It  may  here  be  worth  while  to  describe  the  appearance 
of  this  handsome  chief,  called  Malek  Adhel  by  the  ladies  of  Sir 
Henry  Fane's  camp,  when  he  repaired  on  great  occasions  to  court 
His  age  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  did  not  exceed  thirtyr 
four.  His  dress  was  magnificent: — a  helmet,  or  skuU  cap,  of 
bright  polisihed  steel,  inlaid  with  gold,  and  a  deep  fringe  of  chain 
nuul,  of  the  same  material,  reaching  to  his  shoulders ;  three  plumes 
of  bkck  heron's  feathers  waving  on  his  crest,  and  three  shawb  of 
lilac,  white,  and  scarlet,  twisted  very  roimd  and  tight,  interlaced 
with'  one  another  and  gathered  round  the  edge  of  the  helmet;  on 
his  forehead  he  wore  a  chelenk  of  rubies  and  diamonds.  His  back, 
breastplate,  and  gauntlets  were  of  steel,  richly  embossed  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  and  worn  over  a  rich,  dick-quilted  jacket  of 
bright  yellow  silk.  With  magnificent  armlets  of  rubies  and  dia- 
monds on  each  arm ;  a  shield  of  the  polished  hide  of  the  rhinoceros, 
embossed  and  ornamented  with  gold,  a  jewelled  sabre  and  match- 
lock, and  his  long  and  glossy  black  beard  and  moustaches,  he 
looked  the  very  beoM  ideal  of  a  Sikh  chief. 

Another  enemy  of  the  same  dass  soon  discovered  himself.  This 
was  Lena  Singh  Majiteeah,  who,  reasoning  with  himself,  that  if 
the  minister's  own  tmde  did  not  consider  it  safe  to  proceed  un- 
armed to  the  durbar,  much  less  would  it  be  safe  for  him,  against 
whom  Heera  had  equal  causes  of  enmity,  with  less  powerful  checks 
to  his  malignity;  he  always  appeared  at  court  armed  cap-it-pie,  and 
attended  by  a  formidable  retmue.  When  the  minister  remon- 
strated, observing  that  this  was  setting  a  bad  example  to  the 
Sirdars  in  general,  Lena  Singh,  after  appearing  once  more  in 
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armour  by  way  of  defiance,  absented  himself  altogether,  and  either 
separately  or  in  conjunction  with  Suchet  began  to  meditate  new 
plots.  The  soldiers,  meanwhile,  were  becoming  so  much  the 
enemies  of  the  peaceful  population,  that  the  general  wish  among 
the  indilstrious  classes  was  to  behold  the  British  make  their  appear- 
ance to  put  down  their  military  tyrants.  The  minister  also  lived 
in  constant  dread  of  the  army,  to  diminish  and  disperse  which 
was  the  main  object  that  occupied  his  thoughts  day  and  night.  It 
behoved  him,  however,  not  to  suffer  his  secret  to  transpire.  He 
therefore  appeared  to  be  in  much  need  of  the  troops,  filled  them 
with  promises,  and  took  many  active  steps  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  the  impression  that  they  were  soon  to  be  engaged  in  ac- 
tive service.  The  powder  manufactories  were  put  m  operation, 
balls  were  cast,  large  quantities  of  arms  were  collected  on  various 
points,  and  the  minister  appeared  frequently  among  the  troops, 
addressing  to  them  speeches,  soothing  m  part,  and  m  part  calcu-* 
lated  to  excite  apprehensions  of  an  enemy  whom  it  was  not  thought 
prudent  to  name.  While  these  measures  were  taken  to  amuse  the 
troops,  the  jewels  of  the  crown,  together  with  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  its  other  moveable  treasures,  were  little  by  little  despatched 
secretly  to  the  hills,  where  they  were  placed  under  the  care  of  that 
able  and  astute  politician,  GholS.b  of  Jumboo.  The  character  of 
this  chief  is  understood  but  very  imperfectly  yet.  At  the  critical 
moment  to  which  events  have  now  brought  us,  he  had  some 
weighty  reasons  which  deterred  him  from  immediately  making 
his  appearance  at  the  capital.  He  took  a  strange  way  to  justif|r 
his  absence.  Instead  of  saying  he  waa  detained  by  weighty  bua- 
ness,  or  preserving  silence,  and  allowing  the  world  to  conjecture 
his  motives,  he  pretended  to  be  mad,  and  raved  with  much 
dramatic  effect  for  some  time  Meanwhile  the  administration  of 
Heera  Singh  presented  a  singular  aspect  at  Lahore.  He  took 
little  or  no  pains  to  conciliate  public  opinion.  Shere  Singh,  when 
assassinated,  left  behind  him  a  widow,  in  possession  of  a  valuable 
jaghire  or  estate,  besides  a  large  amount  of  personal  property.  Of 
the  latter  she  was  immediately  deprived  by  a  creature  of  the 
minister,  who  shortly  afterwards  confiscated  the  jaghire,  leaving 
her  altogether  without  the  means  of  subsistence.  And  when  per- 
sons represented  to  him  the  condition  of  this  unhappy  princess, 
he  paid  no  attention  to  them.  His  thoughts  apparently  were  ab- 
sorbed in  providing  for  his  own  personal  safety.  He  dreaded  and 
detested  the  Sikh  soldiery,  and  imprudently  suffered  it  to  appear 
that  he  placed  more  reliance  on  the  Hindostani  troops,  and  even 
publicly  announced  his  intention  of  forming  an  A%han  body- 
guard of  five  hundred  men.  The  conduct  of  the  Sikh  army  justi- 
ned  his  dislike  and  his  apprehensions;  for  the  sdidiers  threw  off  ex^ 
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tirdy  the  restraints  of  discipline,  left  their  quarters  as  often  as  they 
pleased  without  leave  to  visit  tibeir  Mends,  or  go  whithersoever 
else  their  inclinations  prompted  them,  and  when  the  minister  re* 
monstrated  with  their  officers,  he  was  informed  that  the  men  were 
entirely  beyond  their  control*  Towards  the  industrious  classes 
of  their  countrymen  they  behaved  as  towards  an  enemy,  plunder- 
in?  the  shopkeepers  and  the  merchants,  and  boasting  while  they 
did  80  that  they  could  place  whomsoever  they  pleased  on  the 
Guddee.  Occasionally  Heera  Singh  took  some  steps  which  he 
thought  calculated  to  mitigate  their  aversion  for  him  by  adroitly 
endeavouring  to  direct  it  against  another.  He  caused  it  to  be  re- 
ported in  the  camp  that  the  Maharajah  Shere  Singh,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  had  placed  nine  lahks  of  rupees  m  the  hands  of 
Snchet  Singh  for  the  purpose  of  dischar^ng  the  arrears  of  the 
amiy ;  and  added,  that  by  assailing  that  chief  with  violent  menaces 
tliey  might  succeed  in  extorting  the  money  from  him.  Partial 
success  attended  this  manoeuvre.  For  if  the  minister  failed  to 
diminish  his  own  embarrassments,  he  at  least  contrived  to  render 
his  uncle  the  associate  of  his  difficulties. 

From  tiitie  to  time,  while  these  affidrs  were  in  progress,  news 
readied  Lahore  that  the  powerftd  hill  chief,  Ghol&b  Singh,  was 
on  his  march.  A  thousand  surmises  respecting  his  intentions  were 
drcolated.  Some  believed  he  meant  to  overthrow  the  minister 
and  assume  the  reins  of  government  himself;  others,  that  at  the 
liead  of  his  hardy  mountaineers,  it  was  his  design  to  attack  the 
Sikh  troops  and  cut  them  to  pieces;  while  others  framed  and  cir- 
culated otner  conjectures  equally  calculated  to  fill  the  public  mind 
^th  alarm.  Day  after  day  messengers  preceded  ms  advance, 
deepening  the  excitement  by  the  intelligence  they  brought.  If 
Rajah  Heera  Singh  entertained  any  particular  fears,  he  kept  them 
to  himself.  The  other  chiefs  were  obviously  under  the  influence 
of  strong  terror.  Gholdb,  aware  probably  of  the  real  state  of 
tilings,  did  not  hurry  his  movements  in  uie  least.  His  designs 
^Tere  altogether  inscrutable.  As  he  approached  the  capital  at  the 
bead  of  his  troops,  all  the  prindjpal  Sirdars  went  forth  filled  with 
nncertainty  to  meet  him.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  discover- 
able from  the  manner  in  which  he  received  them.  He  entered 
the  city,  and  desiring  the  chiefs  to  meet  him  next  day  on  the 
giand  parade,  withdrew  for  the  night.  In  what  state  of  mind 
the  several  competitors  for  power  passed  the  interval,  may,  with- 
out much  difficuky,  be  conceived.  Suchet,  though  the  great  hill 
chief  was  his  brother,  did  not  on  that  account  experience  the  less 
^easness.  Nor  did  Heera  Singh  look  forward  to  the  morrow 
^n&out  dread.  What  tended  considerably  to  augment  their  ap- 
pchendons  was  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  hnl  troops,  who. 
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sullen,  haughiy,  aad  overbearing,  seemed  in  conjanction  with 
their  chief  to  be  meditating  some  desperate  exploit.  They  seized 
on  eveiy  opportunity  to  evmce  their  dislike  and  contempt  for  tiie 
Sikhs,  perpetratiDg  the  most  provoking  and  insolent  acts,  and  in 
the  excess  of  their  wantonness  cutting  down  the  trees  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lahore,  which,  considering  the  scorching  heat  of 
summer  in  that  vicinity,  was  almost  to  render  it  uninhabitable* 
When  the  rajahs  and  the  other  leaders  were  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed assembled  on  the  parade,  GhoMb  addressed  them  in  these 
words:  '  Sirdars,  I  have  served  the  Maharajah  Ranjit  Singh  since 
I  was  sixteen,  and  firom  that  day  to  this  I  have  endeavoured  to 
discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon  me  with  honesty  and  fidelity. 
It  is  my  desbe  that  the  name  of  that  ruler  shall  be  maintained  m 
this  kingdom,  and  to  effect  this  purpose  it  is  necessaiy  that  we 
should  all,  notwithstanding  the  late  disturbances,  imite  together 
and  faithfully  discharge  our  duty  to  the  present  miaharajah. 
Should  you  think  proper  to  follow  my  advice,  no  change  shall  be 
effected  in  the  positions  of  anv  of  you;  but  those  who  may  refiise 
to  accede  to  my  proposal,  will  yet  live  to  beg  their  bread  firom 
door  to  door.' 

This  sententious  and  significant  harangue  produced  a  powerfiil 
effsct  both  on  the  commanders  and  on  the  troops.  All  professed 
the  most  unKmited  obedience  to  the  rajah,  and  the  whole  aspect 
of  public  affairs  appeared  for  the  moment  completely  unruffled. 
Still  the  minister's  secret  projects  developed  themselves  without  in- 
termission. According  to  his  views  there  were  too  many  chie&  in  the 
Punjab.  But  as  he  could  not  openly  proceed  to  diminish  their  num- 
ber he  had  recourse  to  the  Venetian  method  recommended  by  Fa- 
ther Paul,  who  observes  that  itismuch betterto  takeoff  atroublesome 
adversary  by  poison  or  secret  assassination,  than  to  encounter  the 
noise  and  scandal  of  a  pubHc  execution.  The  Sirdar  considered 
most  obnoxious  was  Lena  Singh,  and  the  method  adopted  for  his 
removal  was  extremely  curious  and  characteristic.  Let  it  not  be 
imagined,  however,  tliat  hatred  was  the  only  motive  to  this  entec^ 
prize.  There  was  another.  Lena  Singh  possessed  great  wealth, 
and  vast  and  productive  jaehirea,  some  of  them  Ijnng  in  the  ridi 
plains  between  Mult^  and  Lahore ;  and  these,  the  nunister  beheved, 
m  the  actual  posture  of  affairs,  might  prove  highly  useful  to  himself. 
Under  this  impression  he  hired  four  assassins,  with  whom  he  entered 
into  a  written  engagement  to  pay  them  large  sums  of  money  so 
soon  as  his  enemy  should  be  put  out  of  the  way.  It  happened, 
however,  that  intelligence  of  this  plot  reached  Lena  Singh,  who 
immediately  strengthened  his  body-guard,  and  took  such  other  pre- 
cautions as  he  judged  necessary  to  protect  his  life.  His  servants  and 
dependents  received  strict  orders  to  admit  no  one  into  his  presence, 
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without  fiist  ascertaming  that  he  was  unanned.  This  somewhat 
disconcerted  the  wily  minister,  but  by  no  means  induced  him  to 
desist  &om  his  undertaking.  He  invited  to  a  secret  conference  the 
youthfiil  brother-in-law  of  nis  intended  victim,  and  by  promises  of 
nch  jaghires  and  other  advantages,  subverted  his  easy  integrity, 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  undertake  the  murder  of  Lena  Singh.  It 
may  here  be  observed  that  there  is  nothing  which  a  native  of  Hin* 
dustan  covetswith  such  passionateea^emessas  the  possession  of  land. 
Sank,  honours,  jewels,  money,  sometmiesfail  to  purchase  his  co-ope- 
lation  in  crime,  but  he  seldom  resists  the  prospect  of  a  jaghire.  He 
would,  in  fact,  to  secure  it,  consent  to  do  business  with  Mephistophi- 
les.  At  least,  this  was  the  case  with  the  youth  whom  Heera  Singh 
dedied  to  employ  as  his  instrument  on  the  present  occasion.  Ijbe 
contract  was  drawn  up,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  to  the  assas« 
on,  who,  concealing  it  together  with  a  pair  of  pistols  about  his  per- 
son, proceeded  towards  the  palace  of  his  brother-in-law,  reckon- 
ing confidently  upon  being  amnitted  imsearched.  The  honest  lad 
redconed  however  without  his  host.  Lena's  servants  having  re- 
ceived strict  orders,  resolved  to  make  no  exceptions,  and  accord- 
ingly on  examining  the  person  of  the  yoimg  Sirdar,  discovered  the 
pistols.  He  was  immediately  disarmed,  and  dragged  before  his 
brother-in-law,  who  not  only  reproached  him  angrily,  but  also 
administered  a  sound  beating ;  upon  which,  the  young  man, 
bursting  into  tears,  confessed  the  whole  truth,  and  in  proof  of  what 
be  bad  stated,  produced  the  written  contract  with  Heera  Singh. 
It  may  perhaps  be  argued  that  the  existence  of  such  a  contract  is 
extremcdy  improbable,  and  so  no  doubt  it  is.  But  as  the  most  artftd 
and  Jesuitical  poUticians  have  sometimes  perpetrated  the  most  unao- 
coimtable  blunders,  it  is  within  the  limits  of  probability  that  Heera 
Singh  may  have  thus  committed  himself. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Maharajah  Dhulip  Singh  was  a 
child  of  fflz  years  old.  His  habits,  manners  and  amusements  were 
suitable  to  ms  age.  He  was  paraded  about,  indeed,  as  a  state  pup- 
pet, sorrounded  Dy  scheming  and  profligate  poHtidans,  and  liable 
at  any  moment  to  be  made  away  with  to  fiurther  any  temporary 
inter^  of  theirs.    From  several  circumstances  which  have  trans- 

S'  red  he  would  seem  to  be  in  himself  an  interesting  child.  One 
y  he  observed,  in  durbar,  that  the  elephant  on  which  he  rode 
^  glowing  thin  and  that  he  desired  to  have  something  to  fittten 
bim;  upon  which  the  munificent  minister  ordered  that  a  rupee's 
worih  of  sweetmeats  should  be  given  to  the  animal !  The  Httle 
^Uow  was  often  fond  of  being  charitable,  and  occasionally  distri- 
buted five  or  fflx  himdred  rupees  among  ^e  poor,  scattering  silver 
>nd  copper  coins  by  hand&ls.  Sometimes,  however,  the  urchin's 
amusements  were  not  quite  so  innocent;  for  etephants,  excited  by 
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rage,  were  made  to  fight  in  Lis  presence,  on  beholding  which  he 
expressed  himself  much  gratified.  He  ha^  a  body-guard  composed 
of  children  of  about  his  own  age,  who,  when  he  proceeds  to  view 
the  troops  or  take  the  air,  accompany  him,  scampering  hither  and 
thither,  now  before,  now  behind,  and  indulging  m  all  those  frolics 
which  are  natural  to  children.  The  Httle  maharajah,  on  one  occa- 
sion, was  so  highly  delighted  with  these  infant  troops  that  he 
earnestly  requested  the  minister  to  make  them  some  present,  upon 
which  a  number  of  the  confiscated  horses  of  the  Smdanwallahs, 
Ajeet  and  Uttur  Singh,  with  other  branches  of  their  family,  whose 
jaghires  lay  near  the  holy  city  of  Amritsir,  were  given  diem.  But 
Chundkoor,  the  mother  of  the  prince,  has  never  been  lulled  into 
a  fatal  security  by  these  smiling  appearances.  Filled  with  anxiety 
and  suspicion,  she  watches  incessantly  over  her  child.  Nor  is  aflfec- 
tion  the  only  quality  for  which  she  is  distinguished.  She  obvioudy 
possesses  a  superior  understanding  and  extreme  firmness  of  cha- 
racter.  From  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  it  appears  to  have 
been  her  desire  to  escape,  with  the  youthful  maharajah,  from  La- 
hore, and  to  take  refuge  with  him  in  the  Company's  territories. 
As  a  preliminary  step  to  this  movement,  affecting  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  a  superstitious  presentiment,  she  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  the  ruling  Sirdars  to  remove  her  son  to  Am- 
ritsir, observing  that  destiny  seemed  to  have  decreed  that  no  Sikh 
prince  should  reign  at  Lahore.  Both  Ghol&b  and  Suchet  endea- 
voured by  argument  and  ridicule  to  quiet  these  fears,  but  without 
success.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  former,  quittinff  the  coun(nl» 
came  to  the  dwelling  of  the  maharajah  alone,  Chundkoor  ob- 
viously apprehended  that  he  was  come  to  bring  the  tragedy  to  a 
conclusion ;  or,  at  least,  for  the  purpose  of  perpetrating  some  act 
which  might  be  fatal  to  the  interests  both  of  herself  and  her  son. 
GhoMb  expressed  his  desire  to  have  an  interview  with  the  maha- 
rajah, at  first  without  explaining  for  what  purpose,  but  afterwards, 
when  informed  that  he  was  asleep  and  could  not  be  waked,  he 
observed  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  because  his  signature 
(seal)  was  required  to  an  instrument  constituting  Heera  Singh 
minister  of  the  Khalsa.  The  mother's  first  objection  to  this  ar- 
rangement was  admirable.  She  said,  if  roused  from  his  sleep  he 
would  begin  crying  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  pacify  him. 
Being  further  urged,  she  expressed  her  mind  fireely,  and  remarked 
that  her  son  was  not  of  an  age  to  sign  such  instruments,  but  that 
when  time  should  have  ripened  his  understanding  he  might  choose 
his  own  minister.  This  resolution  of  hers  no  representations  of 
the  hill  chief  could  shake;  so  that,  annoyed  and  baffled,  he  re- 
turned to  the  coomcil,  which,  when  it  broke  up,  the  minister 
quitted  in  great  dudgeon. 
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It  seemed  to  most  persons  that  some  unusual  project  was  now  in 
agitation.     The   Ranee    felt  that  she  and   her   son  were  sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  and  stood  in  fact  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
down  which  the  slightest  accident  might  precipitate  them.  Under 
these  circumstances  she  seems  to  have  come  to  a  secret  understand- 
ing with  her  brother  Jowahir  Sineh,  though  ostensibly  they  were 
not  to  act  in  concert.    Their  scheme  was  desperate  and  full  of 
danger.    Jowahir  Singh  came  to  the  palace  of  the  maharajah, 
and  feigning   an  anxie^  to  amuse  him,   contrived,  apparently 
against  the  wish  of  the  Ranee,  to  take  him  out  somewhat  late  in 
tne  evening.     Traversing  the  city  rapidly  he  passed  the  gates  and 
proceeded  across  the  plain  towards  the  camp.     He  went  first  to  the 
quarters  of  a  regiment  under  General  Avitabile,  where  the  Sipahis 
on  guard  expressed  their  astonishment  at  his  hi^hness's  visiting  the 
lines  at  so  late  an  hour.     To  this  Jowahir  rephed  that  the  minister 
having  laid  a  plot  for  murdering  the  maharajah,  he  had  managed 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  such  a  deed,  and  had  now  brought 
him  to  be  placed  imder  the  care  of  the  axmy.     The  officers  of  the 
regiment  were  sunmioned  forthwith,  and  having  themselves  ques- 
tioned Jowahir  Singh,  he,  in  addition  to  his  former  statement,  in- 
formed them  that  Heera  was  anxious  to  make  way  for  another  son 
of  Ranjit  Sin^h,  and  implored  them  to  take  the  young  prince  under 
their  protection.     He  terminated  his  disclosures  by  sajring  that 
whatever  was  resolved  on  must  be  done  quickly,  for  if  time  were 
allowed  the  Sirdars  in  the  city  to  deliberate,  the  hopes  of  the  troops 
would  be  firustrated.    The   officers  requested  the  maharajah  to 
descend  from  the  elephant,  led  him  into  a  tent,  and  having  no  con- 
fidence in  the  assertion  of  Jowahir  Singh,  sent  a  message  secretly 
to  the  minister  to  apprise  him  of  what  had  happened.   Meanwhile 
the  uncle  was  not  permitted  to  remain  in  the  tent  with  his  nephew, 
hut  was  confined  in  another  place,  where  a  ^ard  was  stationed 
over  him.     Rajah  Heera  was  not  a  little  astomshed  at  the  message 
he  received,  and  sent  back  the  bearer  thereof  to  the  officers,  de- 
nouncing Jowahir  Singh  as  a  rogue  and  a  liar,  and  desiring  them 
to  keep  nim  safe  and  send  him  m  a  prisoner;  also  to  escort  the 
maharajah  to  his  palace  with  due  honour.    He  then  posted  troops 
in  every  part  of  the  city,  and  ordered  the  gates  to  be  closed,  and 
on  no  account   openea  without  an  order  from  himself.      He 
Jjlaced  two  pieces  of  cannon  in  front  of  his  own  house,  apprehen- 
sive of  an  attack  on  his  person.     The  whole  town  was  alive  dur- 
ing the  night.    The  officers  had  no  sooner  received  Heera  Singh's 
answer  than  they  sent  off  Jowahir  Singh  under  a  guard,  but  kept 
the  maharajah  in  the  large  dome  injured  by  lightmng,  surrounded 
hy  Avitabile's  troops,  not  knowing  exactly  now  far  they  might  trust 
Heera  Singh.    The  maharajah  had  not  been  long  alone  before  he 
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deared  to  see  his  uncle,  and  on  hearing  that  he  wajs  not  there  began 
to  cry.  On  Jowahir  Singh  appearing  before  the  angry  and  vin- 
dictive  minister  he  ordered  him  to  be  heavily  ironed,  together  with 
his  brother  and  the  officers  of  his  palace;  and  on  learning  the  ma- 
harajah's  anxiety  to  see  his  unde,  sent  some  of  the  female  attend- 
ants to  wait  on  nim.  Next  morning,  accompanied  by  his  fiiends 
and  an  escort  of  hill  suwars,  he  proceeded  to  the  cantonments,  and 
having  placed  the  maharajah  on  the  elephant  beside  himself,  re- 
turned to  the  dty  by  the  Delhi  gate. 

The  picture  of  these  extraordinary  movements,  all  of  them  of  a 
revolutionary  character,  can  be  only  rendered  interesting  by  minute 
touches.  We  are  describing  a  very  peculiar  state  of  society,  every 
diange  in  which  is  fraught  with  instruction,  but  derives  its  chief 
importance  £rom  its  bearing  upon  our  own  position  in  India. 
Every  step  taken  by  the  rulers  of  the  Punjslb  postpones  or  hastens 
the  period  of  our  interference,  and  therefore  cannot  be  viewed  by 
us  with  indifference.  We  should  otherwise  be  &r  &om  indulging 
in  these  elaborate  details,  which  can  only  in  particular  circum- 
stances have  a  political  signification.  It  has  already  been  seen  that 
Chundkoor,  the  mother  of  the  maharajah,  is  a  woman  of  no  ordi- 
nary abilities.  At  an  interview  which  took  place  between  her  and 
Ghol&b  Singh,  on  the  evening  of  the  following  dav,  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, she  exerted  those  abilities  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  her  brother, 
and  combated  so  adroitly  the  arguments  and  objections  of  the  hill 
chief,  that,  backed  by  the  remonstrances  of  some  of  the  sirdars,  she 
at  length  succeeded.  Suchet  Singh  seized  upon  this  occasion  for 
giving  vent  to  his  hatred  of  the  minister.  Instead  of  employing 
argument  or  entreaty  he  seemed  determined  to  refer  the  whole  to 
force,  and  in  open  durbar  threatened  to  cut  him  down  if  he  refused 
to  liberate  his  prisoner.     Ghol&b,  throughout  these  transactions, 

{)layed  the  part  of  a  peace-maker.  Now  he  soothed  the  irritated 
eelings  of  nis  brother,  and  now  he  sought  to  appease  his  nephew^s 
resentment.  With  both  his  eloquence  had  mudi  weight,  his  cha- 
racter more,  and  at  length,  afber  numerous  attempts,  he  succeeded 
in  persuading  Suchet  Singh  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the 
capital,  and  retire  towards  Ramnuggur.  The  speculations  to  which 
these  movements  gave  birth  were  extremely  wild  on  both  sides  of 
the  Sutledge,  the  prevalent  opinion  being  that  the  three  great 
rajahs  were  dealing  hypocritically  with  the  Khalsa,  with  the  design 
of  robbing  the  state  oi  all  its  treasures,  and  afterwards  of  abandon- 
ing Lahore,  to  set  up  a  rival  government  in  the  hills.  These 
suspicions  were  invested  with  some  degree  of  probability  by  the 
fact,  that  the  Jumboo  family  did  not  belong  to  the  Sikh  sect,  but 
were  of  the  Brahminical  persuasion,  together  with  a  majority  of 
their  subjects.    There  was,  therefore,  between  them  and  me  anny 
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and  people  of  the  Ehalsa  a  strong  sectaiian  hatred,  which  rendered 
each  partv-  extremely  well  disposed  to  malign  and  misrepresent  the 
other.  As  was  to  be  expected,  society  became  daily  more  and 
more  disorganised.  In  one  part  of  the  coimtnr  the  soldiers  were 
depressed  by  ill  omens,  and  therefore  disaffected  towards  the 
goyemment.  Elsewhere  they  based  their  discontent  on  the  irre- 
gularity with  which  their  pay  was  dealt  out  to  them,  and  in 
uie  capital  a  hundred  causes  concurred  to  enrage  them  against 
the  minister.  On  one  occasion  they  proceeded  with  lighted 
matches  towards  his  house,  and  were  only  by  accident  pre- 
vented £:om  accomplishing  their  plan  of  yengeance.  The  feel- 
ing of  dislike  was  propagated  rapidly  throughout  the  whole 
Suh  population,  wno  receiyed  joymlly  eyery  rumour  that 
made  agamst  Heera  Singh.  At  an  obscure  yiUage,  some  dis- 
tance £x>m  the  capital,  a  strange  character  made  his  appearance, 
affecting  to  be  deyoutly  inspired,  and  urging  in  proof  of  it  a 
miracle  which  he  pretended  to  haye  wrought.  Out  of  his  fore- 
head sprang  an  ear  of  wheat  which  grew  and  ripened  on  that 
strange  soil^  and  he  had  besides  a  purse,  which,  like  that  of 
Fortunatus,  was  unceasingly  supplied  with  gold.  A  rabble  of 
Sikhs  soon  gathered  round  him,  and  his  appearance  was  undeir- 
Btood  to  bode  no  good  to  the  goyemment.  The  orders  which 
Heeia  Sin^h  gaye  respecting  thisequiyocal  personage,  whenaknow- 
ledge  of  his  acts  had  been  forced  upon  him,  were  those  of  an  able 
statesman.  Should  he  proye  to  be  a  diyinely-inspired  person,  he 
directed  him  to  be  treated  with  all  due  respect;  but  if  an  im- 
postor, he  was  to  be  seized  and  brought  before  him. 

These  elements  of  discord  and  confusion  multipl]nng  on  all 
sides,  inspired  the  peaceable  and  industrious  classes  with  dismay. 
They  could  discover  no  end  to  the  troubles  of  the  state,  respect- 
ing which  they  mi^ht  at  length  have  become  indifferent  had  they 
not  been  sufferers  by  every  vicissitude.  Earnestly,  therefore,  did 
they  look  for  Britisn  int^erence,  and  if  that  boon  were  denied 
them  they  were  eyen  prepared  to  hail  the  invasion  of  the  country 
by  Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  being  ready  to  submit  to  any  prince 
or  aiiy  goyemment  for  the  sake-of  enjoying  internal  tranquillity 
and  something  like  security  to  life  and  property.  But  their  cup 
was  not  yet  full.  Other  reyolutions  were  m  store  for  them,  and 
probably  still  are,  for  the  state  of  the  Punj&b  must  go  on  firom 
bad  to  worse  till  the  Company  finds  itself  compelled  to  interfere 
in  order  to  preyent  the  relapsing  of  all  that  part  of  the  country 
into  utter  barbarism. 

Immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  eyents  aboye  related, 
the  Sikh  troops,  by  threats  and  tumults,  compelled  the  public  en- 
thronement of  the  mahaiajah,  shortly  after  wnich  two  new  com- 
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petitoTS  for  the  supreme  power  appeared  in  the  persons  of  Kash- 
meera  and  Peshora,  illegitimate  sons,  it  was  said,  of  Ranjit  Singh. 
The  latter  of  these  chieis,  while  governor  of  Attock  in  1839,  £s- 
played  extremely  hostile  feelings  towards  the  British,  and  Kaah- 
meera  Singh  li&ewise  in  past  years  cherished  similar  feelings. 
Now,  however,  their  enmity  was  concentrated  against  Heera 
Singh,  through  whose  machinations  it  was  reported  tneir  jaghires 
had  been  coimscated.  An  attempt  also,  it  is  thought,  was  made  to 
seize  their  persons,but  they  escaped  to  Sialkote,  a  large  town  towards 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  fort  of  which  they  garrisoned  with  their 
friends,  while  efforts  were  made  in  their  favour  throughout  the 
Punjab.  Even  the  troops  in  the  capital,  obviously  in  their  affec- 
tions, sided  with  them,  and  at  length  made,  on  their  behalf,  pro- 
positions to  Heera  Singh  which  he  could  not  accept  without 
descending^  to  a  far  lower  level  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
occupy.  Probably,  indeed,  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
preserve  his  life.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  parried  with  infinite 
skill  the  blow  aimed  at  his  authority,  distributed  large  donations 
of  money,  with  still  more  lavish  promises,  and  made  whatever 
preparations  were  in  his  power  to  meet  the  gathering  storm.  One 
of  nis  imcles,  Suchet  Singh,  secretly  supported,  he  could  not 
doubt,  the  cause  of  the  insurgent  princes,  whose  forces  rapidly 
increased.  Sialkote  is  a  l^ge  town,  or  rather  city,  about  eighty 
miles  north-east  of  Lahore.  The  pettah,  or  town,  though  extensive 
and  populous,  is  not  defended  \>^  walls,  but  there  is  a  citadel, 
apparently  of  considerable  antiqmty,  which  overlooks  and  com- 
mands the  whole.  Shortly  after  the  occupation  of  this  fortress 
the  two  princes  were  assisted  in  their  design  by  one  of  those  events 
which  rarely  occur  save  in  romance:  they  discovered  a  large  hid- 
den treasure,  collected,  perhaps,  for  a  different  purpose  by  some  of 
the  ancient  rajahs  of  the  place.  The  coins  appear  to  have  been 
silver,  equal  in  weight  to  three  rupees  and  a  half.  But  the 
princes,  through  generosity  or  carelessness,  issued  them  to  the 
troops  as  three  rupees,  which  had  the  effect  of  rapidly  multi- 
plying their  forces,  though  the  principal  gain  is  said  to  nave  ac- 
crued to  the  bankers.  Soldiers  nocked  from  all  parts  to  Sialkote. 
Among  these  were  the  Ramgolbattalion,  which,  havingmutinied  for 
lack  of  pay  at  Peshawer,  had  marched  through  the  whole  Punjab 
to  Lahore,  none  daring  to  attack  them ;  and,  after  filling  the  ca- 
pital with  dismay,  proceeded  to  join  the  insurgent  princes  in 
the  north.  These  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  town.  We  have 
already  observed  that  Suchet  Singh  secretly  supported  the  cause 
of  Kashmeeraand  Peshora,  while  his  brother  Ghoi&b,  on  the  other 
hand,  adhered  to  the  minister,  and  despatched  a  considerable  force 
to  lay  siege  to  Sialkote.    The  struggle  that  ensued  was  diversified 
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by  numeroTis  incidents,  among  which  the  most  remarkable,  per- 
iaps,  was  the  arrival  of  two  thousand  Nagas  proceeding  on  pil- 
grimage to  Haridwara,  who  observed  that  the  act  of  aiding  the 
sons  of  Ranjit  Singh  was  equal  in  virtue  to  bathing  in  the  sacred 
river.  A  fakir,  too,  remarkable  for  his  sanctity,  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  fort  to  encourage  the  besieged  by  his  predictions. 
Supernatural  events  were,  likewise,  believed  to  have  occurred,  all 
prognosticating  success  to  the  sons  of  Ranjit  Singh ;  a  warrior, 
mounted  on  a  green  horse,' was  beheld  by  the  garrison,  riding  to 
and  firo  for  hours  together  on  the  ramparts,  and  a  singularly 
briUiant  meteor,  resembling  the  false  dawn  of  the  Persians,  was 
beheld  during  the  night  in  the  east,  and  mistaken  for  the  rising 
sun.  Encouraged  by  these  omens,  the  army  of  the  besieged 
swelled  rapidly,  while  the  hill  chief  and  the  minister  continually 
poured  fresh  forces  into  their  camp.  The  whole  Punj&b  was  big 
\rith  expectation,  and  along  the  entire  line  of  our  own  frontier, 
every  body  looked  with  anxiety  towards  Sialkote.  At  Lahore, 
circumstances  became  every  day  more  and  more  menacing  to  the 
minister.  The  soldiers,  exasperated  and  alienated  by  his  policy, 
uttered  perpetual  threats  of  revenge,  observing  that,  sooner  or  later, 
they  would  inevitably  punish  him ;  and  that,  should  he  endeavour 
to  escape  their  hands  by  drowning  himself,  they  would  drag  him 
from  the  river  to  inflict  a  more  lingering  death  !  At  other  times, 
the  troops  gave  out,  that  as  soon  as  the  affairs  of  Sialkote  had  been 
settled,  they  must  proceed  to  inquire  what  had  become  of  the  Koh-i- 
niir,  or  mountain  ofjight,  the  valuable  bracelets,  the  fifteen  chairs  of 
state,  each  worth  fifty  thousand  rupees,  the  many  himdred  gold  and 
silver  saddles,  himdreds  of  pearl  necklaces,  the  lakhs  of  gold  mohurs, 
and  the  immense  number  of  shawls,  with  other  valuables,  which 
Rajah  Heera  Singh  had  presumed  to  remove  from  the  Toshehkhana 
and  taken  to  Jumboo.  Nor  did  they  confine  themselves  to  threats. 
A  secret  negotiation  was  opened  between  the  principal  ofiicers  of 
the  army  and  Rajah  Suchet  Singh,  who  was  assured  that  if  he 
would  descend  from  the  hills,  and  suddenly  make  his  appearance 
at  the  capital,  the  troops  would  all  rise  in  his  favour,  and  procure 
for  him  the  post  of  W  ezeer,  which,  by  a  written  engagement, 
signed  by  the  mother  of  the  young  maharajah,  had  been  pro- 
mised him  after  the  death  of  Shere  Singh.  This  circumstance, 
which  only  transpired  accidentally,  explains  the  unappeasable 
hostility  between  the  uncle  and  nephew.  Suchet,  confiding  in 
the  promises  of  the  army,  left  his  mountain  hold,  attended  by  a 
small  body  of  followers,  not  exceeding,  according  to  some  reports, 
five  hundred  men.  This  affair,  however,  was  not  conducted  so 
clandestinely  as  to  escape  Heera  Singh's  knowledge.  He  imme- 
diately appUed  himself  to  comiterplot  his  uncle,  and  distributed 
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immense  sums  of  money  through  the  camp,  conjuring  both  offi- 
cers and  men  to  stand  bj  him,  and  promising,  ^ould  they  prove 
faithful  at  this  perilous  moment,  to  grant  them  whatever  gms  or 
&vours  they  ^ould  ask.  Professions  of  loyalty  v^ere,  of  course, 
not  wanting  on  the  part  of  both  officers  and  men.  But  the  minis- 
ter placed  so  Uttle  reliance  on  their  fidelity,  that  he  was  filled  with 
alarm  and  apprehension,  and  remained  awake  all  night,  conferring 
with  his  friends,  or  making  preparations  to  i^^pcl  any  attack  that 
might  be  made  on  him.  Meanwhile^  Suchet  Smgh.  arrived  at  ihe 
cantonment,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  officers  of  several  batr 
talions.  These  informed  him  that  he  had  come  two  di^  too  late, 
that  the  soldiers  had  taken  an  oath  to  the  minister,  ana  that  there 
was  now  no  moving  ihem  from  their  purpose.  They  counselled 
him,  therefore,  to  return  with  aU  ^peea  to  the  hills  to  escape  the 
vengeance  of  his  nephew,  who  would,  doubtless,  pursue  him  with 
the  most  rdenUess  f£;7. 

Finding  all  representation  and  entreaties  usdess,  Suchet  Singh 
observed  that,  although  they  had  deluded  and  betrajred  him,  he 
would  stiU  fight  the  Sikhs  with  those  few  among  his  followers 
who  might  remain  faithful.  Even  to  these,  however,  he  gave  the 
option  to  go  or  remain  as  they  pleased,  upon  which,  it  is  said,  one 
half  of  his  small  band  at  once  deserted  their  chief.  With  the  re- 
mainder he  retreated  slowly  towards  the  old  gardens  of  the  Sha- 
limar.  Heera  Sin^h,  well  informed  of  what  had  taken  place,  now 
went  forth  in  pursmt  of  his  uncle  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  a  large  park  of  artillery.  Suchet,  had  he  been  so  dis- 
posed, might  certainly  have  effected  his  escape,  but  perpetual  dis- 
appointment appears  to  have  rendered  him  weary  of  life.  He 
threw  himself,  therefore,  into  an  old  mosque,  upon  the  crumbling 
walls  of  which  Heera's  artillery  immediately  began  to  play.  The 
balls  fell  Hke  hail  upon  the  dome  and  minarets.  The  cannonading 
continued  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  and  was  heard  distinctly  in  the 
capital,  where  the  utmost  anxiety  necessarily  prevailed.  Suchet, 
observing,  probably,  that  the  building  was  about  to  fall  in  and 
bury  them  m  its  ruins,  rushed  out,  sword  in  hand,  surrounded  by 
his  followers,  and  endeavoured  to  cut  his  way  through  the  Sikh 
ranks.  He  killed  numbers  with  his  own  hand,  and  his  minister, 
an  athletic  and  powerful  man,  did  still  more  execution;  but,  at 
length,  overpowered  by  numbers  both  fell.  Most  of  their  fol- 
lowers also  shared  their  fate,  and  Heera  Singh  was  left  master  of 
the  field. 

Having  thus  rid  himself  of  a  powerful  rival,  it  next  behoved 
him,  as  far  as  possible,  to  conciliate  public  opioion.  He,  there- 
fore, affected  to  be  deeply  grieved  by  what  had  taken  place,  and 
when  the  body  of  his  uncle  was  brought  before  him,  he  actually 
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fihed  teais,  how  gemdne  let  those  judge  who  know  how  perse- 
veringhr  he  had  hunted  him  down  while  living.  A  large  quaor 
thy  of  sandal  wood  was  then  sent  for  from  Lahore,  and  the 
body  of  the  rajah  and  his  wezeer  were  burned  with  due  solemnity, 
acoordmg  to  the  Hindu  rites.  On  the  character  of  Suchet  Singb. 
it  is  unnecessary  to  make  many  remarks.  He  was  a  very  brave, 
bandsome,  and  gallant  soldier,  of  the  Bhraminical  &ith,  and  of 
Rajpoot  origin.  Throughout  life  he  appears  to  have  chmshed  a 
BtroBg  hatred  of  the  British,  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  agency, 
it  was  said,  t^t  the  dangerous  mutiny  of  last  spring,  in  the  Ben- 
^  umy,  was  excited  at  Ferozepore.  An  immense  sum,  amount- 
ing, according  to  report,  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  creatures  at  that  city, 
afl;er  the  Sipahis  of  several  regiments  had  been  already  corrupted. 
This  fact,  however,  cannot  blmd  us  to  the  many  brilliant  qualities 
of  the  raiah,  who  seems,  in  many  respects  to  have  been  one  of  thb 
most  estmiable  chie&  in  the  Punj&b.  One  only  now  remained  of 
those  three  cdebrated  brothers  whom  Ranjit  Sins^h  had  raised 
abnost  from  nothing  to  so  mreat  a  height  of  power  that  he  himself 
lived  in  constant  dread  of  them.  To  d.eliver  himself  from  this 
fear  he  had,  for  some  time,  been  watdbing  his  opportunity  to  cut 
them  all  off,  but  would  not  dare  to  attempt  the  enterprise  in  de- 
tail lest  the  survivors  dbould  get  up  a  reb^on  which  it  might  be 
beyond  his  power  to  quell.  He,  therefore,  sought  every  possible  op- 
portunity to  bring  the  three  brothers  together  that  he  might  despatch 
them  at  once.  But  they,  suspecting  his  intentions,  were  careM 
never  to  at^)ear  in  his  presence  aU  at  a  time.  They  out-manoeuvred 
and  out-hved  him,  and  amply  revenged  themselves  by  extermi- 
natmg  his  whole  race;  for  the  present  Maharajah  Dhulip  Singh 
has  no  real  pretensions  to  be  called  the  son  of  Banjit. 

The  gemus  or  good  fortune  of  Heera  Singh  now  appeared  to 
be  steadily  removing  the  sources  of  danger  and  confusion  from 
around  his  power.  !No  sooner  had  he  queUed  the  rising  of  Suchet 
than  news  arrived  of  the  fall  of  Sialkote,  the  entire  dispersion  of 
the  rebel  forces,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  princes,  who,  having 
plaoed  their  wives  and  families  in  safety  in  a  hiU  fortress,  had  de- 
parted no  one  knew  whither.  His  serenity,  however,  was  for  a 
moment  disturbed  by  the  receipt  of  letters  from  Gholab  Singh, 
who,  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  his  brother,  strongly  recom- 
mended the  minister  to  regard  whatever  he  might  do  as  a  frolic, 
and  on  no  account  to  proceed  seriously  against  him.  When  news 
of  the  catastrophe  reached  the  hills,  the  indignation  of  Suchet's 
family  and  dependents  knew  no  bounds.  Ninety-five  women  im- 
molated themselves,  while  the  principal  wife  abstained  from  the 
zite  of  suttee  for  the  express  purpose,  as  she  affirmed,  of  taking  ven 
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geance  on  the  murderers  of  her  husband,  that  she  might  be  ac- 
companied by  crowds  of  their  female  relatives  to  the  other  world. 
The  Sipahis  of  the  chief  likewise  took  an  oath  never  to  eat  with 
their  right  hand  till  they  had  avenged  his  death.  Ghol&b,  a  man 
extraordinary  in  all  his  proceedings,  appeared  rather  sorrowful  than 
angry,  and  wrote  to  his  nephew  not  to  hasten  the  sending  of  Su- 
chet's  ashes  to  the  Ganges,  since  his  own  life  was  probably  drawing 
to  a  close  and  then  he  could  forward  the  ashes  of  both  together.  It 
was  at  this  time  generally  believed  that  most  of  the  crimes  of  Heera 
Singh  were  perpetrated  by  the  advice  of  the  Pundit  Misr  Jelah, 
for  which  reason  the  anger  of  Ghol&b  was  directed  chiefly  against 
this  man,  whom  he  vowed  to  put  to  death,  with  every  member  of 
his  family,  after  which  he  would  not  leave  one  stone  of  their 
dwellings  on  another.  These  menaces  being  faithfully  reported  to 
Heera  Singh,  disturbed  him  considerably,  for  he  knew  well  that  if 
the  pundit  had  counselled,  it  was  he  himself  that  had  perpetrated 
the  mischief.  A  request  made  at  this  time  by  the  maharanee  aug- 
mented his  perplexity.  She  desired  permission  to  proceed,  with  her 
son,  to  bathe  during  the  festival  of  the  Baisaki  at  Amritsir  ac- 
cording to  the  invariable  custom  of  her  illustrious  husband,  Ran- 
jit  Singh.  The  minister  consulted  his  counsellor  the  Pundit  Misr 
Jelah,  who,  having  apparently  obtained  intelligence  of  what  was 
going  on,  replied,  that  as  the  Gooroo  Wyar  Singh,  together  with 
the  Princes  Kashmeera  and  Peshora  would,  doubtless,  be  at  the 
holy  city  during  the  festival,  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  allow 
the  maharajah  to  join  them.  In  reply,  therefore,  Heera  told  the 
maharanee  that  important  business  of  state  would  not  permit  him 
to  quit  the  capital,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  sove- 
reign to  go  unattended  by  his  minister. 

Events  were  now  hastening  towards  a  new  catastrophe,  more 
terrible  and  sanguinary  than  any  that  had  preceded.  It  will  probably 
have  been  remarked  that  Lena  Singh  Majiteeah,  one  of  the  most 
respectable  and  powerful  chiefs  in  the  Punjab,  performed  no  part 
in  any  of  the  late  troubles.  Profoundly  disaffected  towards  the 
government,  he  had  proceeded  on  pilgrimage  to  Haridwara,  and 
openly  expressed  his  intention  of  not  returning  to  the  capital. 
Understanding  what  this  declaration  meant,  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed Sipahis  flocked  around  him,  so  that  he  was  shortly  at  the 
head  of  five  thousand  men.  Another  chief  who  had  been  lost 
sight  of  for  some  time  now  also  made  his  appearance.  This  was 
Ittur  Singh  Sindanwallah,  the  principal  representative  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family,  of  which  Ajeet  Singh  had  formerly  been  the 
head.  But  upon  his  fall,  after  the  murder  of  Shere  Singh,  its 
male  members  had  all  been  massacred,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  who  accidentially  escaped.  Hatred  of  the  minister,  common 
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to  both,  now  brou^lit  together  Lena  and  Ittur  Singh,  the  former 
descen^g  from  the  hills  to  visit  the  latter  at  the  holy  city  of 
Thanesas  near  Kemfil. 

French  politicians,  who  bestow  some  little  attention  on  the 
a&irs  of  the  East,  believe^  or  affect  to  believe,  that  Ittur  Singh 
gradually  collected  a  force  in  the  British  territories  with  the 
connivance  of  the  governor-general.  As  it  was  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  who  then  held  that  office,  we  can  very  readily  believe 
that  had  it  appeared  likely  to  further  any  of  his  views,  he  would 
have  perpetrated  this  or  any  other  act  of  perfidy.  But  even 
against  his  lordship,  little  as  we  love  him,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
prefer  unfounded  accusations ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  French  a^ent  of  M.  Guizot  has  nothing  to  support  him  but 
lus  own  positive  assertions,  which,  as  it  happens,  are  inconsistent 
Trith  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  force  with  which  Ittur  Singh 
crossed  the  Sutledge,  consisted  of  seven  hundred  horse,  a  detach- 
ment firom  the  retinue  of  Lena  Singh,  not  one  man  of  which  was 
probably  raised  in  British  India.  With  this  small  body,  Ittur 
Singh,  once  in  the  Punjab,  moved  rapidly  northwards  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  a  junction  with  other  forces  then  prepanng, 
under  different  chiefs  to  attack  the  minister. 

The  great  bathiii^  ceremony  at  Amritsir  has  been  already  al« 
luded  to.  During  its  continuance  the  Sikhs  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  repair  to  the  holy  city,  some  through  devotion,  but 
more  for  purposes  of  poHtical  intrigue.  Among  the  visiters  who 
thronged  thither  on  tne  present  occasion,  was  tne  Gooroo  Wyar 
Singh,  who  for  reasons  unknown,  was  inimical  to  the  minister, 
and  immediately  began  to  surround  himself  with  multitudes  of 
disaffected  persons.  His  sacred  character  it  was  supposed  would 
protect,  not  only  himself,  but  all  those  who  took  shelter  under  his 
sanctity  from  danger.  Among  these  were  Kashmeera  and  Peshora 
Singh.  After  the  festival  was  concluded,  the  Gooroo  marched 
forto  from  the  holy  city  with  his  followers,  and  took  up  a  position 
on  the  banks  of  the  Beeah,  a  large  tributary  of  the  Sutledge,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Ittur  Singh  with  his  seven  hundred  horse,  after 
which  their  united  forces  amounted  to  about  six  thousand  men. 

On  this  occasion  Heera  Sin^  displayed  his  wonted  ability. 
Calling  together  the  principal  Sirdars  and  officers  of  the  army 
(May  3),  he  gave  them  a  brief  exposition  of  the  whole  state  of 
affiiirs,  artfulfy  feigning  to  believe  that  Ittur  Singh  had  crossed 
the  Sutledge  under  the  order  of  the  British,  and  that  he  had 
entered  into  a  secret  contract  to  share  with  them  the  revenues  of 
the  Punj&b.  To  create  the  belief  that  he  spoke  upon  exact  in- 
formation, he  described  the  very  terms  of  the  agreement.  The 
^gliah,  he  said,  were  to  receive  for  their  share  six  annas  in  the 
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rupee.    He  then  inquired  how,  under  such  circumstances,  the  army 
was  to  be  paid,  and  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  braTe 
officers  whom  he  now  addressed.    At  their  own  request  he  gave 
them  a  night  to  dehbeiate  on  what  was  to  be  done,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  found  Httle  difficulty  in  despatching  a  power- 
fill  army  against  the  insurgents,  who  were  now  regarded  py  the 
Sikhs  in  the  light  of  foreign  inyadeis.    Theie  was  still  indeed 
one  obstacle  to  be  overcome.    The  Sikhs  regard  their  Gooroos,  ox 
spiritual  guides,  with  extreme   reverence,    and  experience  the 
greatest  possible  reluctance  to  shed  their  blood.     Heera,  however, 
with  ready  ingenuity,  inquired  of  them  whether,  if  the  most  sacred 
of  all  animals,  the  cow,  were  to  become  furious  and  attempt  to  gore 
them,  they  would  not  without  hesitation  put  it  to  death,  ^  and 
if  so,'  said   he,    '  will  you   exhibit   more  reluctance  to  kill  a 
Gooroo  when  he  has  grown  mad  and  consents  to  invade  your 
country  at  the  instigation  of  a  foreign  state?     The  soldiers  saw  at 
once  the  force  of  the  argument,  and  marched  dieerfuUy  against 
the  insurgents,  under  the  command  of  Laba  Singh.    On  we  af- 
ternoon of  the  following  day  they  came  up  with  the  army  of 
the  princes  near  the  viOage  of  N^rungabad,  and  endeavoured  at 
once  to  bring  on  an  action.     There  was  a  ven;  great  dispropoitioii, 
however,  in  the  two  armies,  that  of  Ittur  oinghandthe  princes 
not  much  exceeding  six  thousand  men,  while  that  of  the  ministes 
cannot  have  fallen  short  of  fortj  thousand,  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon.    The  msurgents,  not  wishing  to  come  to 
an  engagement,  retreated  and  took  up  a  stroi^  position  for  the 
night.    Doubt  and  distrust  already  b^an  to  appear  among  them. 
The  chiefs  had  been  led  to  expect  that  immemately  on  thdr  ap- 
pearance in  the  country  numbers  of  regiments  would  come  over 
to  them.  But  no  signs  of  disaffection  now  appeared,  and  it  seemed 
obvious  that  they  would  have  to  rely  solely  on  their  own  strength. 
Pediora  Singh,  according  to  some  accounts,  reviewing  dispas- 
sionately the  state  of  affiurs,  or  more  probably  yielding  to  the 
weakness  of  his  own  character,  deserted  his  brother  and    his 
friends,  and  escamng  secretljr  to  Lahore,  threw  himsdf  at  the 
minister's  feet.    He  was  received  with  smiles  and  apparent  wel* 
come,  and  had  a  valuable  jaghire  bestowed  on  him.     Meanwhile 
the  armies  remained  each  in  its  position,  anxiously  looking  forward 
to  the  morrow.    With  the  dawn  the  cannonading  re-commenced. 
The  numerous,  heavy,  well-served  artillery  of  Laba  Singh  swept 
the  field  in  all  directions,  and  caused  prodigious  havocJi:  among 
the  enemy.    It  was  presently  reported  that  me  Gooroo  had  been 
dangerou^y  wounded  by  a  cannon-ball;  and  the  intelligence,  not- 
withstanding the  recent  exhortations  of  Heera  Singh,  produced  a 
considerable  eflfect  on  the  minds  of  the  Sikhs.    An  officer  of  rank. 
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« 
under  piotectioii  of  a  flag  of  trace,  was  deputed  to  make  inquiries 
xeqiectuig  the  holy  man.  He  advanced  into  the  centie  of  the 
rebdanny  where  the  Grooroo  Liy  bleeding  on  the  ground.  Disputes 
and  akeications  immediately  took  place,  and  Ittur  Sin^h  fearing 
diat  if  negotiations  were  entered  on,  his  own  safety  would  becom- 
{ttomised,  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  the  officer.  His  own  death  im- 
mediately followed.  He  was  cut  down  by  the  Sikhs,  and  the 
cunaffe  recommenced  with  great  fury.  As  Kashmeera  Singh 
bimaeif,  however,  soon  feU,  leaving  the  insurgents  altogether 
without  a  leader,  they  dispersed  and  fled.  Many  were  cut  to 
pieoeB  in  the  rout,  and  others  lost  their  lives  m  attempting 
to  cross  the  Beeah.  The  heads  of  Ittur  and  Kashmeera 
Singh  having  besi  cut  off  were  sent  to  Lahore,  where  they 
arrived,  together  ¥rith  intelligence  of  the  victory,  about  ele- 
ven o'clock  at  night.  An  extremely  curious  and  characte- 
nsdc  anecdote  is  related  of  the  dying  (jooroo  Bhaee  Wyax 
Singh.  When  he  perceived  that  ms  end  was  at  hand,  he  gave 
some  of  his  attendants  orders  to  go  to  his  house,  and  taking  the 
kttera  of  the  Sikh  Sirdars  to  strew  them  on  the  plain,  that  all, 
bi^  and  low,  might  see  the  faithlessness  of  the  Sikhs.  '  Lo!' 
said  the  Grooroo,  '  thus  do  the  diie&  of  this  fickle  and  perjured 
race  treat  those  whom  they  pretend  to  honour;  in  this  way  did 
they  invite  Suchet  Singh,  and  for  filthy  lucre  sacrifice  hun  to 
the  blood-thirsty  tyrant;  and  now  they  have,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, invited  Ittur  oingh  and  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Banjit, 
as  well  as  myself,  and  behold  they  have  also  sacrificed  us.  Let 
me,'  he  continued^  '  be  thrown  mto  the  river  that  my  body  may 
be  borne  by  its  stream  £ur  fix>m  this  polluted  land/  Accordm^  to 
Ins  orders,  his  body  was  cast  into  tne  river,  and  the  bag  of  let- 
ters conveyed  to  L^ba  Singh. 

BjT  this  victory  the  position  of  Heera  Sin^h  was  strengthened 
oonaiderably.  The  officers  of  the  army,  findmg  that  all  attempts 
to  overthrow  him  proved  ineffectual,  began  to  cultivate  senti- 
nients  of  subordination,  and  to  look  more  narrowly  to  their  own 
interests.  Few  competitors  for  power  now  remained  to  contest 
the  first  place  with  Heera.  His  uncle,  Ghol&b  held  and  still 
holds  himself  aloof;  so  likewise  does  Ij&nak  Singh  Majiteeah,  and 
if  the  widow  of  Suchet  Singh  be  collecting  troops  and  preparing 
to  avenge  her  husband,  it  is  probable  that  she  will  wait  for  some 
torn  of  affiurs  that  may  seem  to  &vour  her  designs.  The  youthful 
mahaiajah,  Dhulip  Singh,  has  once  had  his  life  put  in  jecqpardy^ 
bj  the  small-pox,  and  the  danger  in  which  he  was  placed  imparted  a 
fiesh  impulse  to  speculation  in  India.  His  complete  recovery,  how- 
ever, leaves  things  precisely  as  they  were.  The  Indium  correspon- 
denlB  of  our  journals  at  home,  though  greatly  prone  to  indulge 
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in  conjecture,  evidently  find  themselves  at  fault   in    the  case 
of  the  Punj&b.     Unwilling  to  give  Heera  Singh  credit  for  the  su- 

S)erior  abilities  which  he  has  unquestionably  displayed,  they  account 
or  the  success  which  has  attended  his  measures  by  the  riches  of 
his  treasury,  and  persuade  themselves  that  when  those  fail,  his  rule 
will  be  at  an  end,  forgetting  that  Lahore  has  revenues,  and  that  if 
money  be  paid  away  with  one  hand,  it  is  received  with  the  other. 
On  the  subject  of  our  own  relations  with  the  Puni&b,  they  incUne 
sometimes  to  one  opinion,  sometimes  to  another,  though  all  appear 
to  be  possessed  by  the  conviction  that  the  country  must  eventually 
be  ours.  Meanwhile,  no  very  fixed  notion  prevails  among  them, 
as  to  what  does  or  does  not  constitute  a  casus  belli.  In  our  opinion, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  amply  sufficient  grounds  of  war 
exist,  notwithstanding  which,  circumstances  may  render  it  prudent 
to  wait  until  we  are  absolutely  precipitated  into  the  struggle  by  im- 

gjrious  necessity.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
unjab  is  worth  conquering,  that  it  produces  an  ample  revenue, 
that  all  the  agricultural  population  earnestly  longs  for  our  inter* 
ference,  that  the  possession  of  it  will  restore  to  us,  in  ffreat  part  at 
least,  our  lost  influence  in  Central  Asia,  and  that  in  ludia  itself  it 
will  produce  a  salutary  efiect  upon  the  minds  of  all  native  rulers. 


Aet.  V. — Excursion  through  the  Slave  States,  from  Washington 
on  the  Potomac  to  the  Frontier  of  Mexico;  toUh  Sketches  of  Po- 
pular Manners  and  Geological  Notices.  By  G.  W.  Feather- 
STONHAUGH,  F.R.S.,  F.6.S.    2  vols.    John  Murray. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  amongst  Americans  that  the  books 
published  by  EngUshmen  concerning  them  are  hasty,  shallow, 
and  exaggerated.  This  complaint  cannot  be  maintained  against 
the  work  before  us.  Mr.  Featherstonhauffh  has  resided  thirty 
years  in  America.  He  at  least  must  be  aUowed  to  know  som^ 
thin^  of  the  country. 

The  excursion  described  in  these  volumes  takes  a  very  interest- 
ing range,  from  Washinaton  across  the  Alleghanies — ^through 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Arkansas,  to  the  Red  River,  on  ^e 
borders  of  Texas,  returning  (after  a  peep  into  a  Prairie)  by  way  of 
New  Orleans  and  South  Carolina  into  Virginia.  Mr.  Feather- 
stonhaugh's  principal  object  appears  to  have  had  reference  to  the 

f"  eoloffy  of  the  districts  through  which  he  passed;  but  he  did  not 
mit  himself  to  scientific  investigations.     He  made  ample  notes  of 
the  social  and  domestic  life  of  the  people — ^their  character,  habits 
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and  institutions.  To  this  portion  of  the  publication  we  propose  to 
confine  ourselves;  not  because  the  geological  details  are  deficient  in 
value  or  importance,  but  because  the  actual  condition  of  the  people 
in  the  country  south  of  the  Potomac  is,  comparatively,  so  little 
known  as  to  render  our  author's  close  view  of  it  a  matter  of  some 
novelty  to  the  English  reader — especially  curious  at  a  moment 
when  the  question  of  slavery  occupies  so  large  a  space  in  public 
attention. 

But  before  we  enter  on  the  work  itself,  a  word  to  the  Americans 
on  their  national  tenderness,  which  shrinks  so  sensitively  from  the 
approach  of  criticism.  •; 

It  seems  that  all  English  travellers  who  visit  the  United  States 
fisdl,  somehow,  into  an  awkward  and  ungrateful  habit  of  viUifying 
the  people.  There  is  not  a  single  exception  to  this  universal  prac- 
tice. And  men  of  all  parties,  who  differ  from  each  other  upon 
every  other  imaginable  subject,  exhibit  a  most  marvellous  agree- 
ment upon  this.  The  unanimity  of  whigs,  tories  and  radicals  upon 
the  one  topic  of  American  society  is  a  thing  to  wonder  at  and 
reflect  upon.  What  is  the  source  of  this  surprising  unity  of  sen- 
timent amount  people  otherwise  opposed?  What  is  there  in  the 
soil  of  America  to  make  men  shake  nands  over  it,  who  are  ready 
to  clench  their  fists  at  each  other  at  home? 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  any  one,  but  an  American,  would 
acknowledge  that  dififerent  men  who,  seeing  an  object  in  a  great 
variety  of  aspects,  and  from  every  possible  point  of  sight,  agree  in 
their  representations  of  it,  must,  upon  the  whole,  be  tolerably  cor- 
rect. Now,  the  American  asserts  that  they  are  all  false.  He 
traces  the  English  opinion  of  American  life  to  every  cause  but  the 
light  one:  prejudice,  jealousy,  revenge,  fear,  hope,  ignorance, 
everything  except — American  life  itself.  He  can  discem  nothing 
in  American  life  but  subjects  for  eternal  panegyric.  His  happy 
vanity  embalms  even  the  vices  of  the  model  democracy,  and  raises 
slavery  into  a  sort  of  beatitude.  It  would  be  perfectly  absurd  to 
attempt  to  reason  with  the  Americans  about  America.  We  do 
not  contemplate  anything  so  hopeless.  But  we  think  it  right, 
nevertheless,  to  show  them  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question. 

The  American  press  teems  with  abuse  of  England,  and  English 
politicians  and  men  of  letters.  There  are  no  terms  too  foul  for  the 
gentlemen  who  conduct  the  American  periodicals,  when  they  touch 
upon  Great  Britain.  They  exhaust  billingsgate  in  the  animated 
vigour  of  their  vituperation,  and  transcend  the  slang  of  Rag  Fair 
in  the  oriental  variety  of  their  nicknames.  Are  they  not  quits  with 
us?  If  we  write  oftnem  with  the  scrupulous  and  offended  tastes 
of  gentlemen,  surely  they  take  their  revenge  upon  us  in  the  unli^ 
nuted  latitude  of  the  opposite  character. 
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"  These  causes,"  says  a  writer  iq  a  leoent  number  of  the  *  De- 
mocratic Review/  speaking  of  the  American  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence and  the  war  of  1812, — '^  these  causes  are  unquestionably 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  string  of  atrocious  libels,  the  torrent 
of  filthy  abuse,  poured  out  against  us  by  the  British  press  and 
'  London  Quarterly  Review/  without  the  assumption  that  there  is 
one  word  of  truth  in  them^  or  that  they  furnish  any  justification 
whatever  for  such  a  tissue  of  gross  indiscriminate  charges  against 
the  character  of  the  people  of  the  United  States."  The  reader 
will  naturally  simpose  that  the  writer  is  referring  to  some  particu- 
lar statements  of  the  English  press,  and  that  the  ''  string  of  atro- 
cious libels/'  the  '^  torrent  of  filthy  abuse,"  the  '^  tissue  of  gross 
indiscriminate  chafes,"  must  possess  some  tangible  application. 
No  such  thing.  Tnese  ^^  stnn^,"  and  '^  torrents," -and  '^  tis- 
sues," are  pure  abstractions,  conjured  up  to  give  the  writer  an 
opportunity  of  saying  that  EnglLsJimen  abuse  America  out  of  ^ite 
and  vengeance,  because  she  threw  off  their  yoke  upwards  of  sixty 
years  ago  I  He  imght  as  well  say  that  we  abuse  ner  because  sbe 
CTOws  tobacco.  ^VHajy  if  the  man  had  a  grain  of  sense  in  his  head 
ne  ought  to  have  known,  that  the  only  thing  for  which  England 
really  applauds  America  is  the  noble  stand  she  made  for  liberty — 
and  that  the  thing  for  which  England  condemns  her  is  the  base 
use  to  which  she  has  degraded  it.  But  let  us  see  how  this  writer — 
a  ver^  mild  and  feeble  specimen  of  his  class— can  get  up  little 
atrocities  on  his  own  account. 

After  inflicting  a  swinging  tirade  upon  Mr.  Charies  Dickens, 
he  proceeds  to  make  the  fouowini?  extraordinary  statement  re- 
BpeLig  that  gentleman. 

"  He  is  probably  soured  by  disappointment,  since  the  honoor  of  being 
read  and  aamired  by  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
cannot,  as  his  own  lamentoUe  experience  is  now  teaching  hnn,  keep  an 
author  oat  of  jail  1  *  *  *  Poor  Didkens !  he  is  now,  it  is  sai^  iu 
the  King's  Bench  Prison,  after  having  contributed  so  much  to  the 
amusement  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  and  one  might  make  this  dream- 
stance  a  theme  for  declaiming  on  the  ingratitude  of  mankind,  as  well 
as  the  hard  fate  of  genius,  were  it  not  a  solemn  truth  that  neither 
money  nor  patronage  can  ward  off  the  inflexible  destmy  of  imprudence 
and  extravagance ! !"   . 

This  is  a  very  small  illustration  of  the  vray  in  which  American 
writers  pander  to  the  national  taste.  Sometimes  they  go  ooast« 
derably  beyond  this  trifling  touch  of  malignant  scandal.  To  say 
that  Mr.  Dickens  vvas  in  the  King's  Bench  (there  is  no  such  ^  jail' 
by  the  vray)  at  a  time  when  he  was  really  on  his  road  to  Italy,  is 
not  much,  compared  with  the  thunder  which  they  sometimes  xoU 
over  the  Atlantic  at  the  vidts  of  the  mother  countay . 
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Since  then  they  have  so  Kttle  compunction  in  fabricating 
charges  against  us,  they  must  try  to  endure,  with  what  philosophy 
they  may,  the  plain  statements  we  put  on  record  concerning 
them,  it  is  useless  to  fall  into  a  passion  and  rail  at  us.  The  ques- 
tion is,  are  our  statements  true?  The  '  Democratic  Review'  falls 
foul  of  the  '  Quarterly,'  because  it  accuses  the  Americans  of 
<' gouging,  spitting,  ranting,  roaring,  cheating,  lynching."  It 
would  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  prove  that  the  accusation  is 
unfounded.  Can  the  *  Democratic '  deny  that  these  practices 
prevail  almost  universally  in  America?  If  it  cannot — as  of  course 
it  cannot,  except  under  shelter  of  the  same  conscience  which 
enabled  it  to  consign  Mr.  Dickens  to  the  King's  Bench — ^would  it 
not  be  wise  in  the  '  Democratic'  to  suffer  the  accusation  with  pru- 
dent silenoe?  Mouthing  will  do  nothing  for  Uncle  Sam.  It 
will  neither  vindicate  his  character,  nor  pay  his  debts. 

With  this  preliminary  hint,  we  return  to  Mr.  Feath^rstonhaugh* 

Passing  through  Maryland,  en  route  to  the  Alleghany  ridges,  me 
traveller  Bnds  whole  colonies  of  Germans,  ignorant  but  industrious 
people,  who  accumulate  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  exercise,  con- 
sequently, paramount  influence  in  their  immemate  localities.  These 
Oemians  entertain  a  wise  distrust  of  bank  paper,  and  hoard  their 
profits  in  hard  money;  a  course  of  proceedmg  which  enables  them 
to  control  the  elections  in  the  neighbouring  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  are  very  numerous,  and  where  they  frequently  place 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  their  own  party.  It  ia  only  j  no- 
tice to  the  native  Americans  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh's  opinion,  that  it  is  to  these  Grermans  the  dis- 
honourable conduct  of  the  state  of  Penn^lvania,  in  relation  to 
the  non-payment  of  its  debts,  is  &irly  attributable.  But,  if  it  be 
80,  what  becomes  of  the  integritv  of  the  rest  of  the  ^pulation 
who  have  acquiesced  in  the  fraud  r  or  of  other  repudiating  states, 
wheze  there  are  no  Germans? 

At  a  place  in  the  Mountains  called  the  Warm  Springs,  our  tra- 
veller fell  in  with  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  Virgmian  landlord. 
This  worthy  personage  was  one  Colonel  Fry,  who  kept  the  best 
hotel  in  the  place.  The  first  appearance  of  the  hotel  is  striking^— 
a  tolerably  large  building  with  a  portico.  The  moment  the  tra- 
vellers arrive,  their  luggage  is  carried  off  to  make  sure  of  tliem^ 
and  then  they  are  left  to  £ift  for  themselves. 

^  A  fiddle  was  screaking  in  one  of  the  rooms ;  and  we  found  ourselves 
on  the  portico,  in  the  mic^  of  a  number  of  queer-looking  ladies^  with 
•od  without  tounnires,  corseted  up  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  their  hair 
dresBed  m  ereiy  possible  form.  The  gentlemen,  in  sreater  numbers, 
were  chewing,  spitting,  and  smoking,  with  an  ease  that  evinced  their 
^ofakaty,  and  all  staring  at  us  in  l£te  most  determined  manner.    No- 
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thing  was  more  certain  than  that  we  were  out  of  the  woods,  and  had 
got  into  fashionable  society,** 

Colonel  Frjr  and  his  son  had  an  inveterate  passion  for  dancing. 
This  would  httle  concern  us,  if  they  did  not  inflict  it  on  their 
guests,  and  if  this  infliction  did  not  accord  with  the  usages  of  the 
country.  In  the  evening — after  a  horrible  dinner — ^there  was  a 
ball,  an  exhibition  of  the  most  comical  kind.  Here  the  father 
and  son  are  in  their  glory. 

'^  No  sooner  is  the  business  of  eating  over  for  the  day,  than  they  trans- 
form themselves  into  masters  of  the  ceremonies;  every  lady  as  she  en- 
ters the  ball-room  is  whipped  up  by  one  of  them  and  oragged  to  one  of 
the  benches,  a  proceeding  which  is  somewhat  amusing  the  first  evening 
of  a  lady's  arrival,  when  she  does  not  know  who  they  are,  or  what  they 
are  going  to  do  with  her.  As  soon  as  enough  are  assembled  to  make  a 
quadrille,  the  Fry  firm  pounce  upon  two  of  the  last  comers,  refuse  to 
take  ^  No'  for  an  answer,  and  literally  haul  their  partners  to  the  dance!'' 

The  whole  landlord  class  is  singularly  impudent,  and,  what  is 
worse,  privileged  in  its  impudence.  At  another  place  the  land- 
lord used  to  tuck  up  his  sleeves  and  slash  away  at  the  meat  on  a 
fflde  table  during  dinner,  and  then,  flourishing  the  reeking  carver 
aloft  in  his  hand,  offer  his  arm  to  the  ladies  as  they  were  leaving 
the  room.  There  is  no  end  to  their  audacity.  At  a  dirty  tavern, 
where  the  stage-coach  stopped  to  dine,  but  where  everything  was 
so  filthy  as  to  be  perfectly  revolting,  the  landlord,  a  noisy,  iU- 
dressed,  officious  fellow,  was  perpetually  coming  into  the  room, 
with  his  mouth  full  of  tobacco,  while  the  travellers  were  endea- 
vouring to  make  up  their  stomachs  to  a  little  bread  and  milk. 

'^  This  worthy  was  a  perfect  representative  of  that  class  of  lazy,  £rowsy, 
tobacco-chewing  country  landlords  who  think  nothing  is  right  unless  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  dirt  mixed  up  with  it.  Seated  upon  a  chair,  with  his 
legs  sprawling  upon  two  others,  his  great  delight  was  to  bask  m.  the  sun 
at  the  door  of  his  tavern,  and  watch  the  approach  of  the  stage-coach, 
or  any  other  vehicle  or  person  that  was  upon  the  road." 

This  fellow  had  an  extraordinary  talent  for  ejecting  tobacco 
juice  with  a  force  rarely  applied  to  that  branch  of  projectiles,  and 
with  unrivalled  precision  of  aim.  These  trifles  are  highly  charac- 
teristic. Transplant  one  of  these  brutes  to  England,  imagine  the 
effect  he  would  produce  upon  the  ordinary  guests  of  an  hotel,  and 
estimate  from  thence  the  civilisation  of  the  country  which  tolerates 
him  as  a  recognised  public  character.  This  worthy,  who  had  such 
a  knack  of  expectoration,  to  the  great  horror  of  the  ducklings 
upon  whom  he  used  to  practise  for  amusement,  was  also  a  justice 
of  the  peace ! 
'   But  whoever  would  see  American  society  developed  in  its  most 
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£isliioiiable  aspect  and  exclusive  forms,  must  visit  the  celebrated 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  To  this  place  in  the  season  the  iiite  of 
all  circles  gather  in  crowds,  and  from  the  reports  which  have  been 
sent  abroad  about  its  beauty  and  its  exquisite  accommodations,  the 
stranger  is  led  to  expect  at  least  some  degree  of  comfort  and  ease, 
if  not  of  elegance  and  repose.  Let  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  describe 
the  place. 

''  The  establishment  of  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  consists  of  a  pack 
of  unpromising-looking  huts,  or  cabins,  as  they  are  called,  surrounding  an 
oblong  square,  with  a  foot-walk  in  the  centre,  railed  off  from  a  grassy 
plot  on  each  side  of  it.  At  the  entrance  into  the  establishment — ^which 
has  very  much  the  air  of  a  permanent  methodist  camp-meeting — yon 
haye  on  the  left  a  miserable-looking  sort  of  barrack,  badly  constructed 
of  wood,  with  a  dilapidated  portico.  Nothing  can  exceed  me  frowsy  ap- 
pearance of  this  building,  which  contains  the  grand  dining  saloon,  where 
daily  between  three  and  four  hundred  persons  assemble  to  a  kind  of 
scramble  for  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper.'' 

Some  of  the  cabins  had  a  comfortable  appearance — ^but  they 
were  private  property.  The  rest  were  for  the  most  part  unte- 
nantable. In  the  day-time,  under  a  colonnade,  the  sickly  and  ema- 
ciated people  might  be  seen  sitting  or  walking,  constantly  smoking ; 
and,  not  far  oflf,  a  reservoir  of  water,  from  which  the  negroes  and 
the  horses  are  indiscriminately  supplied.  In  this  place,  so  ill  pro- 
vided with  the  most  ordinary  means  of  accommodation,  the  grasping 
and  fraudulent  spirit  flourishes  in  perfection.  The  orders  of  the 
superintendent  are  to  take  every  body  in;  an  instruction  which  he 
appears  to  fulfil  to  the  letter.  One  of  the  consequences  of  thus  per- 
mitting the  demand  to  rise  so  enormously  above  the  means  of 
supply,  is  the  inextricable  confusion  and  stunning  clamour  that 
ensue  upon  breakfast  and  dinner.  The  bell  rings,  and  three  hun- 
dred people  rush  out  of  their  cabins  to  struggle  for  places  in  a 
room  capable  of  accommodating  scarcely  two  hundred.  "  But 
who,"  exclaims  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  "  can  describe  the  noise 
incidental  to  a  grand  bolting  operation  conducted  by  three  hundred 
American  performers,  and  a  hundred  and  fifly  black  slaves  to  help 
them?" 

*'  It  seemed  to  me  that  almost  every  man  at  table  considered  himself 
at  job-work  against  time,  stuffing  sausages  and  whatever  else  he  could 
cram  into  his  throat.  But  the  dinner  scene  presented  a  spectacle  still 
more  extraordinary  than  the  breakfast.  And  first,  as  to  the  cookery, 
i^hich  was  after  this  mode.  Bacon,  venison,  beef,  and  mutton,  were  all 
boiled  together  in  the  same  vessel ;  then  those  pieces  that  were  to  repre- 
sent roast  meat  were  taken  out  and  put  into  an  oven  for  a  while ;  after 
which,  a  sort  of  dirty  gravy  was  poured  from  a  huge  pitcher  indiscrimi- 
natdiy  upon  roast  and  boiled.     What  with  this  strange  banquet,  and  the 
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fJinlring'  of  koives  snd  forks,  the  rattling  of  plates,  the  confused  nmning 
about  of  troops  of  dirty  slaves,  the  nasoerous  cries  for  this,  tha^  and  the 
other,  the  exclamations  ci  the  new  comers,  '  Oh!  my  gradousi  I  reckcm 
I  neyer  did  see  sich  a  dirty  table-doth,'  the  nasty  appearance  of  the  in- 
comprehendble  dishes,  the  badness  of  the  water  brought  £rom  the  cre^ 
where  the  clothes  were  washed,  and  the  imiversal  feculence  of  every  thing 
around^  the  scene  was  perfectly  astoimding.  Twice  I  tried  to  dine  there, 
but  it  was  impossible.*' 

The  '  bolters*  at  these  awfiil  dinners  are  generally  gaunt,  sallow, 
cadaverous  looking  men,  who  seem  as  if  they  had  stalked  out  of 
the  dburchyards  to  come  to  tbe  undghtlj  feast.  There  was  one  of 
these  fi|>ectral  feeders  who  lutd  been  timed — a  meagre  yellow  man, 
with  btack  hair  and  white  whiskers  and  beaid — and  it  was  found 
that  he  had  bolted  the  most  extraordinuy  quantity  of  angular 
pieces  of  bacon,  beef,  and  muttcm,  in  the  incredible  period  of  two 
minutes  and  a  half  I  In  fact,  these  ghouls  finish,  their  dimiers  be- 
fore an  European  can  fairly  arrange  his  napkin. 

And  such  are  the  &mous  White  Sulphur  Springs  of  America, 
to  which  the  poet  inscribes  sonnets,  to  which  the  novelist  sends  his 
accomplished  and  delicate  heroine,  by  way  of  enhancing  the  in- 
terest of  her  fine-breeding,  and  which  are  referred  to  by  the  whole 
newspaper  press  of  AetJnion  as  a  satisfiictory  refutation  of  aU 
charges  of  coarseness  and  vulgarity.  We  beUeve  it  would  be  im- 
posdble  to  pack  into  the  same  compass  in  any  other  country  within 
the  pale  oi  civilization  so  much  absolute  gros^ess  of  lai^uage  and 
demeanour  as  may  be  found  condensed  into  this  establi£inent  and 
its  sweep  of  |  cabins.'  Every  variety  of  oflFendve  trait  embraced 
within  the  wide  range  of  the  States  is  represented  at  the  springs; 
the  cant  of  the  field  methodist,  the  low  iimdel  jargon  of  the  border 
bully,  the  gasconade  of  the  Kentucldan,  the  slang  of  the  Virginian, 
all  the  endless  diverdties  of  dialect,  swagger,  bombast,  and  pre« 
tendon,  by  which  the  natives  of  that  coimtry  are  variously  dis- 
tinguished. Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  and  he  is  certainly  a  com- 
petent authority,  declares  that  ^  laiiguage  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
scenes  he  witnessed  and  had  to  pass  throiigh  at  the  spring;'  and 
he  finally  dismisses  the  fashionable  American  briinnen  as  the  most 
filthy,  disorderly  place  in  the  United  States,  with  less  method 
and  cleanliness  about  it  than  belong  to  the  common  jails  of  the 
coimtiy! 

Connected  in  some  measure  with  the  false  pretensions  of  the 
sulphur  springs  are  the  false  pretensions  of  the  crowds  of  people 
who  frequent  them.  Here  the  stranger,  very  much  to  his  sur- 
prise, encounters  colonels,  majors,  generals,  and  honourables,  with- 
out end.  Every  man  has  a  title  of  some  kind.  The  way  in  which 
these  titles  are  acquired  is  as  curious  as  the  £Eu;t  that  they  are  borne 
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"bj  people  who  affect  the  greatest  possible  contempt  for  titles. 
Mection  into  the  state  legislature,  in  some  plaoes,  comers  the  title 
of  honourable;  generals  are  made  by  the  score  out  of  militia  ap- 
pointm^its,  and  in  Virginia  every  tavern-keeper  is  a  colonel,  or, 
at  least,  a  major  by  virtue  of  the  same  authority.  Captains  are 
rare,  for  the  rank  is  not  genteel  enough  for  the  gentry,  and  is 
never  acknowledged  except  by  such  people  as  the  drivers  of  stage- 
coaches, who  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  they  hold  so  hiunble 
a  commission.  Lieutenants  are  wholly  out  of  the  question.  No- 
body ever  saw  a  Eve  lieutenant  in  America.  The  rage  for  title 
is  such  that  individuals  who  assert  no  claim  to  them,  and  who 
even  repudiate  them,  are  ticketed  wherever  they  move  with  all 
manner  of  titles,  greatly  to  their  own  discomfort  and  annoyance, 
A  g^itleman  crossing  the  Potomac  with  his  horse  in  a  ferzy-boat, 
was  addressed  by  the  ferryman,  with  *  Major,  I  wish  you'd  lead 
your  horse  forward.'  The  gentleman  observed  that  he  was  not  a 
major.  *  Well,  kumel,  then,'  rejoined  the  man.  ^  My  good 
fiiend,'  said  the  gentlaoian,  '  I  am  neither  a  colonel  nor  a  major, 
— ^Ihave  no  tide,  and  don't  like  them.  How  much  have  I  to  pay 
you?'    The  ferxyman's  dignity  was  horribly  put  out:  "  Well ! 


passion  for  impromptu  brevets.  Sometimes  he  was  called  doctor, 
sometimes  colonel,  and  was  at  last  promoted  to  a  judgeship !  Do 
the  Americans,  who  grumble  so  sourly  at  the  ridicule  heaped  upon 
them  by  travellers,  see  nothing  ridiculous  in  this?  This  playmg 
at  titles  in  a  land  of  democrats  is  not  merely  puerile  in  itself,  but 
a  grovelling  and  slavish  falsification  of  the  prmciples  of  American 
republicanism. 

xet  base  as  all  thisis^  it  is  not  so  monstrous  as  the  way  in  which 
the  functions  really  attached  to  the  titles  in  some  instances  are  dis* 
charged.  Judges,  generals,  and  colonels,  are  constantiy  appointed 
to  their  several  offices  without  being  in  tiie  slightest  degree  quali*- 
fied  by  education  or  experience,  but  solely  £rom  the  fact  of  being 
out-and-out  party-men.  Faction  is  the  best  recommendation  to 
advancement  in  the  United  States.  The  man  of  tiie  most  ac- 
commodating principles  and  ruffianly  demeanour  stands  tiie  best 
chance  of  the  most  lucrative  place  when  his  party  gets  into  power. 
There  would  be  no  real  objection  to  such  appointments  in  such  a 
promiscuous  population  if  they  were  Hmitea  to  the  army  or  tiie 
nulitia;  but  when  we  find  the  bench  of  justice  occupied  by  men 
utterly  ignorant  of  law  andincapable  of  comprehending  the  plainest 
legal  statement,  we  cease  to  be  surprised  at  the  contempt  witii 
which  the  tribunals  are  invariably  treated,  or  at  that  astoundiag 
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and  fearful  interpositioii  of  popular  fury  between  the  sentence  and 
its  execution,  which  so  frequently  transfers  to  the  hands  of  the 
mob  the  duties  of  the  executive. 

There  was  a  fair  average  of  a  judge  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  of 
whom  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  relates  a  characteristic  anecdote.  This 
fellow  was  '  raised'  on  the  frontier  of  Kentucky,  and  migrated  to 
Missouri^  where  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench  for  some  election  ser- 
vices, which,  we  may  venture  to  suspect,  were  not  of  the  purest 
kind.  The  fitness  of  the  man  for  the  office  will  be  best  exhibited 
in  a  scene  between  him  and  an  '  attorney,'  on  an  occasion  where 
the  judge  insisted  on  admitting  a  man  who  had  committed  a 
murder  to  bail,  while  the  '  attorney'  contended  that  bail  in  such  a 
case  was  actually  contrary  to  law. 

^^  Authorities  were  quoted,  statutes  were  produced,  and  the  bench 
was  emphatically  told  that  he  ^  could  not  by  law  admit  him  to  bail,  and 
tibiat  no  man  that  was  the  very  beginning  of  a  lawyer  would  say  he 
could.'  To  all  this  his  honour  rephed :  '  The  court  knows  very  well 
what  it*s  abaywt ;  it  ain*t  a-going  to  do  no  sich  thing  as  read  all  them 
there  law  books,  by  no  manner  of  means,  and  its  no  use  to  warry  on  so, 
for  the  court  decides  all  the  pynts  agin  you.'  Having  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  bench  with  great  fimmess,  his  hcmour  now  took  to  a  re- 
markable personal  peculiarity  he  had,  which  was,  to  gather  his  lips  toge- 
ther when  he  had  made  a  speech,  and  suck  the  air  in  with  great  vehe- 
mence. No  sooner,  therefore,  was  the  opinion  promulgated,  than  the 
lawyer  sarcastically  observed :  ^  Some  folks  get  their  law  from  books, 
and  some  folks,  I  calculate,  must  suck  it  in.'  This  sally  having  pro- 
duced a  universal  titter,  his  honour  immediately  arose  to  vindicate  the 
dignity  of  the  bench,  and  addressed  the  following  eloquent  rebuke  to 
the  offending  barrister:  ^  Suck  or  no  suck,  I  swear  I  ain't  a-going  to 
be  bully- ragged  by  no  sich  talking  janiusses  as  you — a  sniggering  var- 
mint, that's  the  non  compos  mentus  of  all  human  abhorrence,  and  that's 
partly  intosticated  with  his  own  imperance — that's  the  court's  candid 
opinion — if  it  ain't,  I  wish  the  court  may  be  etamally .'  " 

Who  can  wonder  that  justice  should  be  trampled  under  foot, 
in  a  country  where  its  courts  and  temples  are  disgraced  by  such 
scenes  as  these?  The  instinct  which  makes  upright  and  dispas- 
sionate minds  loath  these  demoralising  exhibitions,  inclines  them 
also  to  believe,  that  judges  who  are  so  grossly  unqualified,  must 
also  be  flagrantly  corrupt;  and  that  the  men  who  are  willing  to 
degrade  the  tribunals,  by  occupying  them  so  unworthily,  must 
also  be  ready  to  sell  them  to  the  highest  bidder.  That  dispenser 
of  the  law  cannot  be  very  nice  about  the  honesty  of  his  award, 
who  is  confessedly  incapable  of  understanding  the  merits  of  the 
case,  right  or  wrong,  and  who  is  openly  guided,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  by  passion,  prejudice,  or  favouritism.  The  suspicion 
that  the  courts  of  justice  are  corrupt  in  their  administration,  de- 
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lives  considerable  weight  from  the  besetting  national  sax.  of  avarice. 
Money-getting  appears  to  be  the  excluHive  object  of  an  American's 
life,  for  ■which  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  else,  Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh's  ample  experience  of  this  people,  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  conclusiTe  on  this  point. 

"  Wbererer  I  go,  with  the  fewest  exceptions,  thia  !s  the  aU-preTmlinjf 
punon.  The  word  '  money'  seems  to  stand  aa  the  representatiTe  <d 
tike  word  '  happiness'  of  other  countries.  In  other  lands  we  aee  rank, 
dUtinction  in  society,  suentific  and  literary  acquirements,  with  the  other 
devatdng'  objects  that  embellisfa  and  dignify  human  life,  pursued  by 
great  numbras  with  constancy  and  ardour;  but  here  all  other  avenues  to 
aJTSDcement,  except  the  golden  one,  seem  nearly  untrod — the  shortest 
nit,  coute  qui  coute,  to  that  which  leads  to  ready  money  being  the 
f&TODrite  one.  Where  this  sordid  passion  stifles  the  generous  ones,  a 
rspainous  selfishness  is  sure  to  establish  itself;  men  cease  to  act  for  the 
general  welfare,  and  society  at  length  resolves  itself  into  a  community, 
UK  great  object  of  every  individual  of  which  is  to  grasp  as  much  as  will 
lut  as  long  as  himself.' 

From  thia  general  ceneuie  he  exempts  the  officers  of  the  army. 
Happily  there  is  one  class  belonging  to  an  honourable  profession, 
who  understanii  the  value  of  their  position,  and  who,  luckily  for 
ihor  country  and  themselves,  are  kept  so  far  out  of  the  way  of 
temptatioa,  as  to  be  enabled  to  maintain  their  personal  honour 
umuUied. 

The  distrust  of  law  and  law-courts  prevalent  through  many 

irta  of  the  Union,  shows  that  if  the  tribunals  be  not  influenced 
W  this  base  love  of  gun,  at  any  cost  of  integrity  or  righteousness, 
tney  are  influenced  by  other  motives  quite  as  base  and  criminal. 
Lawyers  are  everywhere  looked  upon  with  aversion.  A  squatter 
OQ  the  confines  in  Missouri  congratulated  Mr.  Featherstonnaugh 
on  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  lawyer,  adding  significantly,  that  the-- 
were  'the  most  cursedest  vamunt  that's  about.'  '  But,'  observt 
Mr.  Feathers tonhaugh, '  you  have  no  lawyers  in  this  part  of  th 
country?* — which  inquiry  draws  outa  etoiy,  with  a  moral  to  it, 

" '  Stranger,*  replied  the  squatter,  '  I  once  hved  ajyning  to  the  Gas 
ranade,  what  runs  into  the  Missouri,  and  so  they  set  off  Frankli 
eajwDty,  ajyning  to  it;  and  wherever  they  set  up  a  caywnty,  you  sei 
ture  the  lawyers  is  sure  to  (H)me>  And  so  a  fanner  wiciat  I  owe 
iburteen  deer-skins  to,  sent  a  constable  and  tuk  me,  and  wanted  t 
liiul  me  into  the  caywnty  )  and  so  the  more  he  wanted  me  to  go,  tb 
more  I  wouldn't  go,  and  I  gave  him  a  most  almighty  whipping.  Soo 
>rter,  three  fellows  corned  from  Franklin  and  tuk  me,  aud  hauled  me  t 
"hat  they  called  the  court-house,  where  there  was  a  lawyer  they  calle 
Judge  Monson,  and  he  fined  me  ten  gallons  for  whipping  the  conatahk 
'  ^hy,'  stud  I,  '  you  don't  mean  to  fiay  you'll  make  me  pay  ten  gallon 
for  vrhipping  (hat  ar  fellow  ?'  '  Yes  I  do, '  says  be,  '  and  that  you  sha 
TOL.  XXIIV.  MO.  LXTII.  I 
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eobV    ^  Then,'  says  I,  ^  I  calculate  III  whip  you  Mke the  fint 

time  I  c«t<^  you  in  ^ae  woods,  if  I  have  to  pull  all  the  bees  and  ail 
the  bars  in  Missouri  out  of  their  holes.'  And  so  the  cnttiur  had  me 
Lxsked  up»  till  one  of  the  settlers,  that  wanted  me  to  do  a  job  for  him, 
said  he  would  pay  the  ten  gallons ;  but  I  didn't  like  them  practyces ;  I 
seed  the  country  wam't  a  going  to  be  worth  living  in,  and  so  1  left  the 
Gasconade  caywnty  and  corned  here;  fer  you*ll  mind  that  wherever 
the  lawyers  and  the  court-houses  come,  the  other  varmint,  bars  aoid  sich 
fike,  are  sure  to  quit/  *' 

The  worthy  firom  whom  this  anecdote  was  obtained  was  a  re- 
gular squatter,  a  daas  to  be  met  with  now  only  on  the  remote 
frontiers.  They  are  generally  drawn  &>m  the  po<H!est  populatioss 
of  Kentucky,  Louismna,  and  Tenneasee,  and  tney  take  re&ige  in 
these  wild  and  savage  districts  in  the  desperate  hope  of  bemg 
able  to  obtain  the  means  of  life  by  hunting  tne  bnfisdo  and  the  elk. 
Their  cabins  are  destitute  of  furniture  ana  food,  and  in  the  sickly 
season,  when  they  are  stricken  down  by  malaria,  these  miserable 
wretches  look  as  if  their  clothes  had  never  been  taken  off,  their 
faces  washed,  or  tilieir  hair  combed.  The  greatest  calamity  that  can 
happen  to  them  is  the  settling  of  the  country,  for  the  wild  animals 
rapidly  disappear  before  the  advance  of  towns  and  £Emn6,  and  the 
poor  hunter,  reduced  at  last  to  the  deer,  the  wild  turkey,  the  racoon, 
and  the  opossum,  becomes  a  mere  dependant  on  the  opulent  agri- 
culturist. This  does  not  harmonise  with  his  notions  of  lib^^*, 
and  after  many  struggles  he  throws  off  the  restraints  of  artificial 
life,  and  plunges  once  more  into  the  wilderness,  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  *  where,'  to  use  his  own  expressive  pbrase, 
*  the  bars  is  a  plenty !' 

The  buffalo  hunt,  upon  whicli  these  poor  squatters  depend 
mainly  for  subsistence,  is  often  a  service  of  great  peril.  The  most 
extraordinary  incident  of  the  kind,  perhaps,  upon  record,  is  related 
by  Mr.  Featnerstonhaugh,  as  having  happened  to  a  Mr.  Percivd. 
lie  story  is  fraught  with  profound  and  almost  tragic  interest. 
Mr.  Peraval,  having  lost  his  companions  on  a  trapping  expedition, 
remained  on  the  banks  of  the  Wafibite,  to  trap  the  stream  for 
beavers.  Here  he  deled;ed  an  old  buffido  lying  on  the  beach,  and 
fired  on  him.  The  animal,  wounded  in  the  side,  croBsed  the  river, 
and  lay  down  again  in  a  cool  place.  Pezcival  followed,  but  the 
buffalo  rose  and  took  to  tihe  open  woods.  The  hunter  hung  upon 
his  track  for  alDOut  a  mile,  when  ihe  beast,  finding  him  withm  fifty 
yards  of  him,  suddenly  turned,  and  advanced  rapidly  upon  his 
pursuer.  Percival  fired  and  wounded  him  in  the  nose,  which  only 
exasperated  the  animaL  The  man  fled  in  an  agony  of  fear,  and 
the  hunter  was  now  the  hunted. 

**  In  T!nirang4own  a  dbort  UU,  seme  brian  ^taew  him  dofwo,  and  lie 
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dropped  lug  gim.  There  was  a  tree  not  &r  from  him,  of  about  eighteen 
inches  diameter,  and  ey^y  tMng  seemed  to  depend  upoa  his  reaching 
it;  hat  as  he  rose  to  make  a  push  for  it,  the  bi:dBfalo  struck  him  on  the 
fleshy  part  of  his  hip  with  his  horn,  and  slightly  woimded  him.  Before 
the  beast,  however,  could  wheel  round  upon  him  again,  he  gained  the 
tree,  upon  mdiich  aU  the  chance  he  had  of  preserving  his  life'^rested.  A 
very  few  feet  from  this  tree  grew  a  sapling,  about  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter — a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  hunter,  as  it  contri- 
buted materially  to  save  his  life.  The  buffalo  now  doggedly  followed 
up  his  purpose  of  destroying  his  adversary,  and  a  system  of  attack  and 
defence  commenced  that,  perhaps,  is  widiout  a  parallel.  The  buffalo 
went  round  and  round  the  tree,  pursuing  the  man,  jumping  at  him  in 
the  peculiar  manner  of  that  animal,  every  time  he  thought  there  was 
a  dumce  of  hitting  him;  whilst  Perdval,  grasping  the  tree  wit^  his 
arms,  swung  himself  round  it  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  animal 
could  follow  him.  In  this  manner  the  buffalo  harassed  him  more  than 
four  hourty  until  his  hands  became  so  sore  with  rubbing  against  the 
rough  bark  of  the  oak  tree,  and  his  limbs  so  fatigued,  that  he  began  to 
he  disheartened.'* 

Somedmes  the  bufelo  would  pass  between  the  tree  and  the  sap- 
ling; but  the  distance  was  so  narrow  that  it  inconvenienced  him; 
and  he  generally  preferred  taking  the  whole  round.  The  time  thus 
consumed  was  precious  above  all  price  to  Percival — ^it  enabled  him 
to  breathe  and  think !  The  buffalo  was  now  slower  in  his  motions, 
and  made  his  spring  at  longer  intervals;  and  finding  that  Percival 
avoided  his  blow  by  swingmg  to  the  opposite  side,  he  made  a  feint 
that  does  honour  to  the  sagacity  of  his  race,  and  instead  of  aim- 
ing in  his  accustomed  direction,  turned  suddenly  to  where  the 
hunter  had  swung  to  avoid  him.  Percival  escaped  by  miracle, 
with  a  severe  contusion  on  his  arm.  He  was  paralysed,  and  began 
to  despair.  His  legs  trembled  under  him,  his  strength  and  courage 
forsook  him,  and  at  one  fearful  moment  he  contemplated  leaving 
the  tree  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  animal  to  destroy  him, 
as  an  escape  from  me  intolerable  suspense  of  carrying  on  so  des- 
perate a  defence.  Fortunately  the  bml  was  getting  worn  out  too, 
and  Percival  remembering  he  had  a  butcher's  kmfe  about  him, 
drew  it,  and  with  the  ferocious  resolution  of  which  he  had  so 
much  need,  managed  to  hack  and  wound  his  enemy  in  a  dozen 
places  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  At  last,  while  the  buffalo 
was  wheeling  slowly  round  and  round  die  tree,  weak  from  loss  of 
blood,  he  gave  him  two  deadly  stabs  in  the  eye.  This  brought 
the  contest  to  a  terrible  crisis. 

'^  Nothing  eould  exceed  the  frantic  rage  of  the  unwieldy  animal  when 
he  had  lost  his  sight ;  he  bellowed,  he  groaned,  he  pawed  the  ground, 
and  gave  out  every  sign  of  conscious  ruin  and  unmitigable  fury ;  he 
leaned  against  the  saplmg  for  support,  and  twice  knocked  himself  down 
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by  rushing  with  his  head  at  the  large  tree.  The  second  fall  terminated 
this  strange  tragic  combat,  which  had  now  lasted  nearly  six  hours.  The 
buffalo  had  not  strength  to  rise,  land  the  conqueror,  stepping  up  to  him^ 
and  Hfbing  up  his  nigh  shouldet*,  cut  all  the  flesh  and  ligaments  loose^ 
and  turned  it  over  his  back." 

The  effect  of  this  adventure  on  the  nerves  of  Mr.  Percival  was 
such,  that  when  he  joined  his  companions,  forty  days  afterwards, 
his  aspect  was  so  emaciated  that  they  thought  he  must  have  had  the 
fever.  He  told  them  the  story,  and  added,  that  from  the  evening 
of  the  struggle  he  had  never  been  able  to  get  any  sleep,  the  image 
of  the  dreadful  animal  always  coming  upon  him  in  such  a  variety 
of  modes  of  attack  as  to  produce  a  terrible  agitation  of  mind,  that 
made  him  constantly  jump  up  from  the  ground  to  defend  himself. 
Three  months  elapsed  before  he  could  regain  the  power  of  sleep; 
but  he  never  recovered  from  the  injury  inflicted  on  his  nervous 
system ;  at  the  end  of  twenty-seven  years  he  would  start  at  any 
trifling  noise,  although  he  was  originally  a  man  of  iron  constitu- 
tion. 

Upon  the  outskirts  of  civilisation,  adventures  of  a  still  more 
horrible  kind  are  doubtless  common  enough,  although  we  do  not 
recollect  one  so  strange,  so  impressive,  so  solitary  in  its  life  and 
death  struggle,  or  so  tragically  protracted.  The  recklessness  of 
human  life  wliich  everywnere  prevades  the  United  States  is  es- 
pecially observable  in  the  Slave  States.  It  is  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  condition  of  humanity  in  these  otherwise  most  miserable  and 
degraded  districts.  The  people  are  for  the  most  part  fatalists,  and 
fatalists,  too,  of  the  most  unreasoning,  and  shallow  class.  They 
think  that  every  bullet  has  its  billet;  that  there  are  plenty  of  people 
to  fill  up  the  blanks;  that  what  is,  is — what  is  to  be,  is  to  be — that 
what  was  once,  may  be  again — and  so  on.  Their  metaphysics 
are  quite  equal  to  their  religion,  which  is  made  up  of  screams 
and  objurgations.  It  is  out  of  the  fulness,  or  emptmess,  of  this 
laissez  aller  belief  that  all  matters  are  so  carelessly  managed,  on  the 
management  of  which  the  security  of  human  life  depends.  Hence 
all  the  frightful  accidents  by  land  and  water — boilers  bursting, 
steamboats  blowing  up,  and  railway  carriages  running  off  their  lines. 
Add  to  this  culpable  indifference  to  results,  the  national  thirst  for 
gain,  and  you  have  an  American  hybrid  of  the  true  national  cha- 
racter. When  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  was  at  Louisville,  he  was 
anxious  to  go  to  St.  Louis  by  water.  There  was  a  steamer  which 
pretended  every  day  to  be  ready  to  start,  the  captain  setting  the 
'  byler'  a  going  to  make  decoy  steam  to  entice  passengers  to  send 
their  luggage  on  board.  The  delay  thus  occasioned,  fortified  by 
an  inconceivable  variety  of  lies  and  imprecations,  was  bad  enough ; 
but  this  was  not  all;  there  came  carts  with  merchandize  to  the 
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beach,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  several  casks  of  gunpowder.  The 
captain  swore  he  would  not  take  any  of  them,  especially  the  gun- 
powder, by  receiving  which  he  would  in  fact  vitiate  his  insurance. 
He  protested,  with  all  sorts  of  oaths,  that  he  would  start  the  next 
morning.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  night  he  took  all  the  gun- 
powder on  board,  and  stowed  it  away  m  the  forecastle,  not  far 
from  the  furnace.  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  discovered  this,  and 
charged  him  with  it.  Nothing  could  be  cooler  than  the  audacious 
insolence  with  which  he  invoked  every  sort  of  perdition  upon  his 
soul,  if  there  was  a  grain  of  gunpowder  on  board;  and  even 
carried  his  monstrous  impudence  so  far  as  to  offer  a  thousand 
dollars  in  specie  for  every  grain  that  could  be  discovered.  Here 
was  a  fellow  who  would  risk  his  whole  cargo,  his  own  life,  and 
the  lives  of  all  his  passengers  for  the  sake  of  a  trifling  freight. 
Such  things  are  of  ordinary  occurrence,  or  there  would  be 
no  interest  in  noting  this  particular  case.  It  is  an  illustration 
of  national  character  —  the  recklessness,  the  lie,  the  fraud,  the 
bluster. 

They  seem  to  court  destruction  in  their  steamers,  over  which 
no  wholesome  control  is  ever  dreamt  of  being  exercised  by  the 
local  authorities  or  the  state  legislature.  The  sovereign  people 
Tinll  brook  no  interference  with  their  wiU  and  pleasure.  Why 
should  they  not  blow  themselves  up  if  they  choose? 

"  Any  fellow  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  machinery  sets  up  for 
an  engineer ;  no  certificate  is  required  of  his  ability,  and  if  he  will  serve 
for  a  low  price,  the  lives  of  the  parties  on  board  are  at  once  entrusted 
to  him.  The  steamers  go  by  high  pressure  ;  and  when  the  engineer 
and  captain  are  two-thirds  drunk — which  often  happens  in  the  small 
steamers — they  drive  the  steamer  as  fast  as  she  will  go,  and  sometimes 
load  the  safety-valve  to  terrify  the  passengers." 

We  can  discern  no  very  material  difference  between  such 
modes  of  showing  contempt  for  human  life,  and  the  savage  perils 
by  which  it  is  voluntarily  jeopardised  in  remoter  districts— and 
even  in  Kentucky  itself.  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  a 
man  is  blovna  up  by  the  explosion  of  a  boiler,  or  assassinated  in 
the  street,  so  long  as  the  authorities  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  interfere  either  for  prevention  or  punishment. 

Let  us  invite  the  reader  to  follow  us  into  the  territory  of  Ar- 
kansas, where  the  system  of  duelling  is  practised,  at  the  height  of 
all  conceivable  transatlantic  ferocity.  The  blood-thirsty  circles 
of  society  in  this  place  carry  off  the  palm  of  butchery.  If  you 
desire  to  see  murder  cultivated  as  a  pastime,  you  must  visit  the 
pleasant  town  of  Little  Rock,  situated  at  the  bank  of  the  Arkansa. 

Little  Rock  is  the  principal  town  of  Arkansas,  a  territory  \jmg 
on  the  confines  between  Texas  and  America,  which,  not  being  yet 
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sufficiently  populated  to  be  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  a  federal 
state,  remains  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  general 
government,  as  a  qttasi  colony.  In  consequence  of  this  peculiar 
condition  of  independence^  Arkansas  has  become  a  sort  of  Alsalaa 
for  all  kinds  of  tmeves  and  gamblers,  forgers,  horse-stealers,  and 
the  like,  who.  flying  from  the  inconvenient  inquisition  of  the  laws 
they  had  outraged,  take  refuge  in  this  happy  district  where 
they  may  enjoy  the  luxury  of  lawlessness  to  tneir  heart's  conta:it. 
This  is  precisely  the  spot  to  draw  out  in  &11  the  national  genius 
for  gouging,  stabbing,  and  shooting,  elsewhere  more  or  less  re- 
strained by  the  presence  of  a  larger  population.  Arkansas  is  the 
head-quarters  of  Bowieism;  and  Little  Rock,  the  centre  from 
whence  the  *  code  of  honour/  radiates  over  the  province-  The  town 
is  tolerably  well  laid  out,  with  a  few  brick  houses,  and  more  wooden 
ones,  a  great  number  of  lawyers  and  doctors — the  one  to  fan  the 
litigious  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  other  to  dress  their  wounds 
—with  a  total  population  of  five  or  six  hundred  souk  The  great 
sign  of  American  civiUsation— the  cheap  newspaper— is  here  con- 
spicuous; for,  with  a  population  which,  in  England,  could  not 
support  a  printer  of  occasional  hand-bills,  this  town  of  Little  Rock 
has  no  l^ss  than  three  cheap  journals,  which,  says  Mr.  Feather- 
stonhaugh,  are  not  read,  but  devoured  by  every  body.  Yet 
these  people  who  consume  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  scandal 
and  political  vituperation,  are  never  known  to  indulge  in  any 
other  species  of  reading.  Probably  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
whole  territory  of  Arkanas  as  a  Bible.  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh 
never  saw  one. 

The  newspaper-office  is  the  grand  rendezvous.  The  w(HiJiy 
person  who  edits  the  principal  gazette,  is  also  a  store-keeper  and 
post-master;  and  at  his  store  the  bloods  and  bullies  of  the  town 
constantly  assemble — ^broken  tradesmen,  refugees  from  justice,  and 
travelling  gamblers.  The  lively  emotions  these  gentlemen  con- 
trive to  produce  in  the  town  of  Little  Rock^  may  be  partly  com- 
prehended from  the  following  passage: 

'^  A  common  practice  with  these  fellows  was  to  fire  at  each  other  with 
a  rifle  across  the  street,  and  then  dodge  behind  a  door ;  every  day  groups 
were  to  be  seen  gathered  round  these  wordy  bullies,  who  were  h<ddiiig 
knives  in  their  hands,  and  daring  each  other  to  strike,  but  dierishing  the 
secret  hope  that  the  spectators  would  interfere.  At  one  time  they  were 
so  numerous  and  oyer-bearing,  that  they  would  probably  have  over- 
powered the  town,  but  for  the  catastrophe  which  befel  one  of  their 
leaders,  and  checked  the  rest  for  a- while." 

The  congregation  of  these  desperadoes  at  the  editor's  store  be- 
came at  last  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  him;  for,  although  Ameri- 
can editors  are  not  quite  so  particular  upon  points  of  quietude  and 
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temperament  as  liieir  European  brethren,  yet  they  reqnire  some 
exemption  fixnn  the  vnlgar  lot  of  the  street-staJimng  nproaiiona 
commonaltrir  to  whose  paseiona  they  minister  so  satisfactonly.  Our 
Little  KocK  editor  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  the  tomultuoua 
encroachments  of  the  gang  of  sanguinary  dandies*  Of  course  he 
WB9  dared  on  tibe  threa^old  of  his  own  house,  a  scuffle  ^isued,  and 
he  killed  his  man.  The  public  &.voured  the  editor  on  this  oc*- 
casion,  and  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh's  visit,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  place.  It  is  quite  a  matter  of  luck 
how  a  gentleman  gets  out  of  a  nuirder  in  America.  Sconetimes  he 
is  massacred  by  the  mob— but  more  generaQy  canonised  and 
elected  into  the  States'  legislature. 

Out  of  the  whole  popiuation  there  are  hardly  twelve  inhabitants 
who  ever  go  into  the  streets  without  being  armed  with  pistols  or 
large  hunting  knives,  about  a  foot  long,  and  an  inchrand-a-half 
br^uL  ^  These  fonmdable  instruments,'  says  our  author,  ^  with 
their  sheaths  mounted  in  silver,  are  the  pride  of  an  Arkansan 
blood,  and  got  their  name  of  bowie-knives  &om  a  conspicuoua 
person  of  tms  fiery  climate.'  Amongst  other  illustrations  of  the 
led-hot  temper  of  the  people,  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  relates  a  story 
of  two  persons  who,  without  any  quarrel,  except  of  that  brutal 
land  which  orifflnates  in  pure  wanton  aggresoon,  fought  a  duel 
afiier  a  fariiicm  wnich,  even  in  America,  must  have  been  regarded 
as  something  extraordinadv .  They  were  placed  in  a  room  totally 
dark,  from  which  every  glimpse  a£  light  was  care&lly  excludeo, 
stripped  to  the  skin,  except  their  trousers,  their  arms  and  shouldeia 
well  greased,  imd  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  and  a  bowie^-kniie  given 
to  each.  A  signal  was  to  be  given  from  the  outside  before  the 
butchery  began;  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  after  the  signal 
before  tne  dightest  noise  was  heard.  The  two  men  were  cower- 
ing and  glaring  in  the  dark,  suppressing  their  breath,  and  watch- 
ing their  advantage.  AU  of  a  sudden  a  pistol  went  off,  then  an- 
other, then  two  more.  The  survivor  afterwards  stated  that  becom- 
ing fiont  from  loss  of  Hood,  he  stumbled  against  the  wall  and  fell. 
I£e  other  approached  stealthily  with  his  bowie-knife  to  despatch 
him.  The  prostrate  iiian  clutched  his  knife,  raised  hiinself,listenedy 
but  could  hear  nothing.  At  last  he  saw  a  pair  of  cat-like  eyes 
gleaaning  through  the  £ixkness — ^he  lifted  his  kni&  with  a  desperate 
effort  and  stuclE:  it  into  the  heart  of  his  oj^oneat.  When  the 
door  was  opened  and  the  seconds  entered,  they  found  the  survivor 
still  holding  his  knife  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  dead  man's  body ! 

Such  horrible  examples  of  unmitigated  ferocity  ought  not  to  be 
quoted  against  the  morality  or  social  civilisation  of  any  country, 
nnlesa,  as  in  the  case  of  these  States,  they  are  not  exceptionable, 
bpt  ordinary  illustrations  of  the  habits  of  the  people.  Extraor- 
duuoy  duels  in  former  periods  have  taken  place  m  England — ^such 
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as  the  duel  between  Buckingham  and  Shrewsbury — surrounded 
by  circumstances  of  peculiar  heartlessness  or  bravado;  but,  in 
no  instance  in  our  annals,  or  in  the  annals  of  any  country  in 
Europe,  can  there  be  traced,  even  standing  out  solitarily  fix)m  the 
chronicles  of  the  most  brutalised  chivalry,  an  example  of  that 
fierce  and  reckless  spirit  which  is  common  to  the  duels  of  America, 
in  greater  or  lesser  degrees  of  intensity. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  worth  noting  in  these  duels;  over 
and  above  their  mere  criminal  ferocity.  It  is  this,  that  they 
generally  take  place  in  the  open  streets,  and  ordinarily  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  because  we  presume,  it  is  the  idle  day  when  the 
victim  is  to  be  sure  to  be  met  with  lounging  at  his  door,  or  smok- 
ing in  perfect  unconsciousness  of  impencung  danger.  This  would 
be  incredible,  if  we  had  not  the  best  authority  for  the  facts  them- 
selves in  the  daily  papers  of  the  Union,  and  if  the  character  of 
the  society  out  of  which  these  atrocities  springs  were  not  authen- 
ticated by  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  Gramblers  and  swindlers  of  the 
most  notorious  description,  pouring  out  of  such  districts  as  Arkan* 
sas  and  the  neighbouring  state  of  Texas,  to  both  of  which  the 
hunted  criminals  of  America  in  turn  fly  for  shelter,  spread  them- 
selves over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  are  to  be  met  at  all  the 
fashionable  watering-places,  and  in  the  principal  towns  and  cities, 
passing  themselves  off  as  officers  in  the  British  army,  sometimes  as 
Spaniards  or  Germans,  but  always  as  something  superfine,  with  a 
strange  dazzling  title  to  catch  the  grovelling  circles  upon  whose  cre- 
dulity they  trade  and  thrive.  A  clique  of  these  nteans  went  on 
board  a  steamer  at  Arkansas  in  which  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  had 
taken  his  place.  His  description  of  them  will  enlighten  the 
English  reader. 

"  Rushing  into  the  cabin,  all  but  red-hot  with  whiskey,  they  crowded 
found  the  stove  and  excluded  all  the  old  passengers  from  it  as  much  aa 
if  they  had  no  right  whatever  to  be  in  the  cabin.  Putting  on  a  deter- 
mined bullying  air  of  doing  what  they  pleased  because  they  were  the 
majority,  and  armed  vrith  pistols  and  Imives,  expressly  made  for  cutting 
and  stabbing,  eight  inches  long  and  an  inch-and-a-half  broad ;  noise, 
confusion,  spitting,  smoking,  cursing,  and  swearing,  drawn  from  the  most 
remorseless  pages  of  blasphemy,  commenced  and  prevailed  from  the 
moment  of  this  invasion.  I  was  satisfied  at  once  that  all  resistance  would 
be  in  vain,  and  that  even  remonstrance  might  lead  to  murder ;  for  a 
sickly  old  man  in  the  cabin  happening  to  say  to  one  of  them  that  there 
was  so  much  smoke  he  could  hardly  breathe,  the  fellow  immediately  said^ 
^  If  any  man  tells  me  he  don't  like  my  smoking  I'll  put  a  knife  into 

The  conduct  of  these  infamous  men  was  so  degrading  and  of- 
fensive, that  our  author  contemplated  the  alternative  of  being  set 
on  shore  and  taking  a  chance  fate  in  the  wild  cane-brakes,  rather 
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than  have  his  senses  polluted  with  the  scenes  he  was  compelled  to 
witness;  a  resolution  he  would  have  carried  into  effect,  but  that 
he  was  over-ruled  by  the  persuasions  of  a  gentleman  who  happened 
to  be  on  board. 

That  much  of  this  vile  and  miserable  depravity  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  existence  of  slavery  in  a  country  which  possesses  unbounded 
freedom  of  thought  ana  action  is  obvious  enough.  The  mere 
transition  from  a  slave  state  to  a  free  state  is  highly  suggestive  of 
the  difference  of  morals,  of  social  responsibility,  of  practical  aims, 
and  domestic  virtues.  The  costume  of  the  two  classes  of  states 
presents  a  difference— the  houses  are  different — even  the  very  at- 
mosphere seems  clearer,  purer,  healthier.  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh 
touches  upon  this  fact,  which  pressed  itself  upon  his  attention  at  a 
place  where  one  would  least  look  for  such  a  contrast,  passing  out  of 
the  wealthy  and  kandsome  city  of  Louisville  in  Kentucky  mto  the 
neighbouring  tillage  of  Indiima.  ^ 

*'  The  change  firom  a  state  where  slayery  exists,  which  it  does  in  Ken- 
tucky, though  in  somewhat  a  mitigated  form,  to  a  state  with  a  free  po- 
pulation, is  obvious  here.  In  Indiana  you  see  neat  white  women  and 
their  cldldren,  with  here  and  there  a  free  negro ;  and  every  thing  is 
cleaner  and  tidier  than  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  The  mis^ss  of  the 
house  and  her  daughters  wait  upon  you  at  table,  instead  of  the  huge, 
fat,  frowsy  negiesses,  that  in  the  slave  states  poison  you  with  the  efflu- 
vium from  their  skins,  when  they  reach  over  to  set  any  thing  upon  the 
table." 

All  this  is  quite  intelligible.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  dif- 
ference liberty  makes  in  the  households  of  men,  by  the  difference 
it  makes  in  tne  objects  of  their  ambition,  their  hopes,  their  toil. 
A  free  man  is  a  responsible  man.  He  belongs  to  a  society  that 
exacts  from  him  the  practical  moral  of  a  career  of  which  he  has 
himself  the  control  and  direction.  Society  exacts  nothing  from  a 
slave  but  his  labour.  It  forbids  him  to  hope,  to  think,  to  nourish 
high  desires,  to  look  beyond  the  day  and  the  lash,  to  hold  himself 
answerable  for  any  thing  but  his  work.  The  responsibility  thus 
thrown  off  the  slave,  leaves  him  a  defenceless  prey  to  animal  pas- 
aon,  and  sinks  him  into  a  machine.  What  is  there  to  cherish  in 
a  slave  state?  What  is  there  to  induce  refinement  or  repose,  to 
encourage  gentle  sentiments,  or  moral  worth?  For  whom  is  the 
*  trim  garden'  to  be  dressed,  the  cottage  kept  in  order,  the  joyous 
feast  spread  on  the  smiling  board?  Where  are  the  affections  for 
which  all  tliis  sacred  care  and  divine  beauty  of  life  are  to  grow  up  ? 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  the  disastrous  influence  of  slavery 
upon  man  in  all  stages  of  his  progress.  This  question  ought  surely 
to  be  considered  as  finally  decided  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice 
of  Christian  Europe.  In  America  it  has  become,  like  every  thing 
dae,  reduced  to  a  mere  question  of  profit  and  loss.    So  long  a^ 
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moie  money  can  be  made  by  slaves  than  by  freemen,  all  the  ar- 
guments in  the  world  will  never  drive  the  American  planters  firom 
their  position.  The  boast  of  the  fellow  who  enters  the  bar  of  a 
tavern,  flourishing  his  bowie-knife,  and  def}ring  the  brutal  passions 
he  is  trying  to  exasperate,  is  an  exact  epitome  of  the  planter's 
pride  a£  position  and  possession:  ^^I  don't  know  whether  you  are 
the  very  beginning  of  men  or  not,  but  I've  got  3000  acres  of 
prime  land,  two  sugar  plantations,  150  negroes,  and  I  reckon  I  can 
chaw  up  the  best  man  in  this  room !'  But  this  cannot  last  for  ever. 
The  closer  we  come  to  inspect  this  monstrous  crime  of  slaveiy, 
the>more  horrible  it  appears.  We  will  follow  some  of  Mr.  Feather- 
stonhau^'s  practical  experiences,  as  the  best  and  shortest  path  to 
an  exposition  of  the  way  in  which  slavery  developes  itself  to  the 
eyes  of  a  traveller  who  has  been  educated  in  a  just  and  righteous 
sense  of  himian  rights. 

"  Just  as  we  reached  New  River,  in  the  early  gray  of  the  morning, 
we  came  up  with  a  singular  spectacle,  the  most  striking  one  of  the  kind 
I  ever  witnessed.  It  was  a  camp  of  negro  slave-driTers,  just  packing  up 
to  start:  they  had  about  three  huncked  slaves  with  them,  who  had 
bivouacked  the  preceding  night  in  chains,  in  the  woods  ^  these  they  were 
conducting  to  Natchez,  upon  the  Misnssippi  River,  to  work  upon  the 
sugar  plantations  in  Louisiana.  It  resembled  one  of  those  coffles  of 
slaves  spokjen.  of  by  Mungo  Park,  except  that  they  had  a  caravan  of  nme 
waggons  and  single  horse  earriages,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the 
white  people  and  any  of  the  blacks  that  should  fall  lame,  to  which  they 
were  now  putting  the  horses  to  pursue  their  march.  The  female  slaves 
were,  some  of  them,  sitting  on  logs  of  wood,  whilst  others  were  standings 
and  a  great  many  little  black  children  were  warming  themselves  at  the 
fires  of  the  bivouack.  In  front  of  them  all,  and  prepared  for  the  march, 
stood,  in  double  files,  about  two  hundred  male  slaves,  manaeled  and 
chained  to  each  other.  I  had  never  seen  so  revolting  a  sight  before ! 
Black  men  in  fetters,  torn  from  the  land  where  they  were  born,  from  the 
ties  they  had  formed,  and  firom  the  comparatively  easy  condition  wMch 
agricultural  labour  affords,  and  driven  by  white  men  with  liberty  and 
equality  in  their  mouths,  to  a  distant  and  unhealthy  country,  to  perish 
in  the  sugar-mills  of  Louisiana,  where  the  duration  of  life  to  a  sugar- 
mill  slave  does  not  exceed  seven  years  I  To  make  this  spectacle  still  more 
disgusting  and  hideous,  some  d  the  principal  slave-drivers,  who  were 
tol^bly  well  dressed,  and  had  broad-brimmed  white  hats  on,  with  hlach 
crape  round  theniy  were  standing  near,  laughing,  and  smoking  cigars. 
*^  Whether  these  sentimental  speculators  were  or  were  not-^m  accord- 
ance with  the  language  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence— ^ 
in  mourning  ^^  from  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind,"  or 
fixr  their  own  callous  inhuman  lives,  I  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the 
monstrous  absurdity  oi  such  fdlows  putting  on  any  symbol  of  sorrow 
whilst  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  such  a  horrid  trade ;  so  wishing  them 
in  my  heart  all  manner  of  evil,  to  endure  as  long  as  there  was  a  bit  of 

npe  to  be  obtained,  we  drove  on,  and  having  forded  the  river  ia  a  £■!• 
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bottomed  boat,  drew  up  on  the  road  wli^e  I  persuaded  the  driver  to  wait 
until  we  had  witnessed  the  erosmng  of  the  river  by  ^  the  gang/  as  it  vras 
caUed." 

Thegieat  juece  of  crape  swathing  the  white-hat  is  a  stroke  of 
aii  Tne  notion  that  these  monsters  could  mourn  for  any  thing 
is  cunouB  in  itself,  and  seems  to  be  taken  up  as  a  set-off  against 
the  current  practice  of  their  lives.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  decoj  to 
make  the  world  think  that  they  are  human,  and  that  they  are  con- 
scious of  their  humanity,  and  not  unaware  of  mortality,  nor  un- 
pitying  when  it  comes.  What  a  mass  of  hardened  hypocrisy — 
Daie-&ced  and  shudderingly  callous — ^is  this  whole  institution  of 
slavery! 

The  custom  of  driving  the  slaves  in  gangs  through  the  country 
to  the  southern  markets  is  not  practised  now  to  so  great  extent  aa 
it  used  to  be.  It  was  found  to  be  attended  with  some  risks.  The 
drivers — ^the  humane  gentlemen  with  the  crape  on  their  hats — 
sometimes  in  the  gloomy  prairie,  or  on  the  borders  of  some  mighty 
solitude,  would  take  advantage  of  their  delegated  authority,  and  in 
a  sublime  spirit  of  wickedness,  growing  out  of  long  impuni^,  in- 
flict such  outrages  on  the  slaves  as  even  their  patient  and  suffering 
natures  could  not  endure.  And  it  has  happened  in  such  places 
and  under  such  circumstances,  where  the  ey6  of  the  Creator  alone 
witnessed  the  retributive  deed,  that  the  manacled  wretches  have 
risen  in  their  chains  and  slaughtered  their  tyrants  out  of  sheer 
horror  and  despair.  Aware  of  these  instances,  and  always  on  the 
watch  to  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  them,  the  drivers  are  espe- 
cially careful  when  they  come  to  lonely  districts,  or  the  passage  of 
a  liver,  skilfully  endeavouring  to  stifle  the  leelmgs  of  tne  unfor- 
tunate negroes  by  feeding  them  well,  and  encouraging  them  to 
sing  *  Old  Virginny  never  tire'  to  the  banjo ! 

At  a  subsequent  part  of  his  journey,  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh 
saw  the  gang  encamped  for  the  night  in  a  forest.  The  scene  is 
stoking: 

^  Before  we  stopped  for  the  night,  bat  long  aflter  sunset,  we  came  to 
a  place  where  nameroos  flres  were  gleaming  through  the  forest :  it  was 
m  bivouac  of  the  gang.  Having  prevailed  upon  the  driver  to  wait 
ba]f-an»hour,  I  went  with  Pompey,  who  was  to  take  leave  of  us  here,— - 
into  the  woods,  where  they  were  all  encamped.  There  were  a  great 
nuM^  biasing  fires  around,  at  which  the  female  slaves  were  wanning 
thottsdves ;  the  children  were  asleep  in  some  tents ;  and  the  males  in 
chains  were  lying  on  the  ground  in  groups  of  about  a  doeen  each. 
The  white  men  who  were  the  partners  cl  Pompey's  master,  were  stand- 
ing about  with  whips  in  their  hands ;  aoad  'the  compete,'  was,  I  siq>- 
pose,  in  her  tent ;  for  I  judged,  from  the  attendants  being  busy  in 
paddng  the  utensils  away,  that  they  had  taken  their  evening's  repast 
It  was  a  foarM  and  irritating  spectacle,  and  I  could  not  bear  long  to 
look  at  if* 
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But  the  reader  ought  to  know  this  Pompey  and  his  master — an 
explanation  which  will  clear  up  to  his  entire  contentment  the  mys- 
tery of  the  crape.  Travelling  by  the  stage-coach  to  Bloimtsville  in 
Tennessee,  our  traveller  found  nve  persons  in  the  inside,  two  South 
CaroUnians,  a  stout  man  very  insolent  in  his  manner,  and  a  strange- 
looking  white  man  with  a  negro  (our  friend  Pompey)  sitting  op- 
posite to  him.  The  white  man,  Pompey*'s  master,  was  a  queer 
tall  animal,  with  dark  black  hair  cut  short  Uke  a  methodist 
preacher,  immense  black  whiskers,  and  features  remarkably  sharp, 
piratical  and  repulsive.  His  clothes  were  black,  and  his  hat  was 
white,  with  a  huge  broad  brim,  and  a  piece  of  crape  that  covered 
it  almost  to  the  top  of  the  crown.  From  this  goodly  company, 
Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  experienced  all  kinds  of  annoyance  and 
insult,  which  they  carried  so  far  as  to  exhibit  their  pistols  and 
bowie-knives,  throwing  out  broad  hints  that  they  '  weren't  going 
to  be  put  upon  by  no  man,'  and  that  *  leetle  pitchers  would  carry 
water  as  well  as  big  ones.'  The  end  of  all  this  was  that  Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh,  finding  himself  at  last  grossly  insulted  by  one 
of  these  fellows  in  the  public  room  of  an  hotel  where  they  rested 
for  the  night,  and  remembering  some  useful  instructions  he  had 
received  in  his  youth  from  Gentleman  Jackson,  knocked  him 
down.  There  was  a  plunge  for  bowie-knives,  but  it  was  too  late, 
and  the  impudent  bravo  was  from  that  moment  an  altered  man  in 
his  demeanour.  The  dark  white  man,  his  friend,  affected  for  the 
rest  of  the  journey  a  certain  tone  of  style — spoke  of  Washington 
and  gloiy — hinted  about  a  niece  and  a  barouche  that  was  coming 
to  meet  him  on  the  road — all  in  such  a  way  as  to  provoke  our  tra- 
veller**s  curiosity.     Mark  the  sequel. 

'*  A  vague  idea  had  once  or  twice  crossed  my  mind,  that  I  had  seen 
this  man  before,  but  where  I  could  not  imagine.  On  coming,  however, 
to  a  long  hill,  where  I  got  out  to  walk,  I  took  occasion  to  ask  the  driver 
if  he  knew  who  the  passenger  was  who  had  two  barouches  on  before. 
*  Why,'  said  that  man,  *  don't  you  know  it's  Armfield,  the  negur-driver?' 
'  Negur-driyer,'  thought  I,  and  immediately  the  mystery  was  cleared  up.  I 
remembered  the  white  hat,  the  crape,  the  black  short-cut  round  hair,  and 
the  barouches.  It  was  one  of  the  identical  slave-drivers  I  had  seen  on 
the  6th  of  September,  crossing  his  gang  of  chained  slaves  over  New  Biver. 
On  re-entering  the  vehicle  I  looked  steadily  at  the  fellow,  and  recollect- 
ing him,  found  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  accounting  for  such  a  com- 
pound of  every  thing  vulgar  and  revolting,  and  totally  without  education. 
I  had  now  a  key  both  to  his  manners  and  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, both  of  them  formed  in  those  dens  of  oppression  and  despair,  the 
negro  prisons,  and  both  of  them  indicating  his  abominable  vocation. 

"  As  he  had  endeavoured  to  impose  himself  upon  us  for  a  respectable 
man,  I  was  determined  to  let  him  know  before  we  parted,  that  I  had 
£ound  him  out;  but  being  desirous  first  of  discovering  what  was  the 
source  of  that  83rmpathy  which  united  his  hat  with  Greneral  Jackson,  I 
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asked  him  plump  who  he  was  in  mouming  for.  Upon  this,  drawing  his 
physiognomy  down  to  the  length  of  a  moderate  horse  s  face,  '  Marcus 
Layfeejate,'  (Marquis  Lafayette)  was  his  answer.  '  Do  you  mean  General 
Lafayette?'  I  inquired.  '  I  reckon  that's  what  I  mean,*  said  he.  ^  Why 
General  Lafayette/  I  replied,  '  gloried  in  making  all  men  free,  without 
respect  of  colour ;  and  what  are  you,  who  I  tmderstand  are  a  negro- 
driver,  in  mourning  for  him  for  ?  Such  men  as  you  ought  to  go  into 
mourning  only  when  the  price  of  black  men  fidls.  I  remember  seeing 
joa  cross  your  gang  in  chains  at  New  River ;  and  I  should  not  be  at  all 
suiprised  if  Lafayette's  ghost  was  to  set  every  one  of  your  negroes  free 
one  of  these  nights.' " 

Soon  after  this,  the  fellow,  pretending  to  be  taken  suddenly  ill, 
was  glad  to  abandon  the  stage-coach,  and  stop  at  a  tavern  at  the 
road-side.  But  Pompey  remained,  and  from  Pompey  further 
particulars  were  gleaned  concerning  slavery  and  the  slave-driver. 

'*  Pompey  now  told  us  a  great  many  things  that  served  to  confirm 
my  abhorrence  of  this  brutal  land-traffic  in  slaves.  As  to  his  master, 
he  said,  he  r^ly  thought  he  was  ill;  '  Master's  mighty  fond  of  ingeons,* 
said  he,  '  and  de  doctors  in  Alexandria  tells  him  not  to  eat  sich  lots  of 
ingeons;  but  when  he  sees  'em  be  can't  stand  it,  and  den  he  eats  'em, 
and  dey  makes  him  sick,  and  den  he  carries  on  just  like  a  house  on  fire; 
and  den  he  drinks  brandy  upon  'em,  and  dat  makes  him  better;  and  den 
he  eats  ingeons  agin,  and  so  he  keeps  a  carrying  on.'  From  which  it 
would  appear,  that  the  sum  total  of  enjoyment  of  a  negro-driver,  pur- 
chased at  such  a  profligate  expense  of  humanity,  is  an  unlimited  indul- 
gence in  onions  and  brandy." 

These  are  traits  of  character  and  evidences  of  a  state  of  society 
which  all  humanity  is  interested  in  desiring  to  reform. 

That  a  slave-driver  should  go  into  mourning  at  all,  is  a  strange 
thing  in  itself.  That  he  should  recognise  any  thing  so  tender,  any 
thing  so  sacred  as  human  sorrow,  is  scarcely  intelligible.  But  that 
he  should  go  into  mourning  for  Lafayette — the  apostle  of  universal 
liberty — ^is  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  any  principle  short  of  that 
mystical  creed  of  citizenship  which  mixes  stars  and  stripes  in  such 
ludicrous  and  tragical  confusion. 

There  is  another  class  of  perspns,  besides  the  drivers,  who  earn 
a  sort  of  professional  livelihood  by  slavery.  These  fellows  are  as- 
sociated in  a  fraternity,  and  contrive  to  make  money  by  carrying 
on  a  system  of  frauds  against  the  greatest  fraud  that  was  ever  in- 
vented by  the  cunning  of  man.  Their  avocaitions  consist  in  cheat- 
ing the  slave-owners,  by  what  is  called  *  running  a  negro;'  and 
one  would  be  disposed  to  wish  them  aU  possible  success  in  their 
human  swindling,  only  that  the  poor  ne^o  who  is  thus  *  run,' 
generally  purchafies  his  freedom  with  his  life. 

**  To  *  run  a  negro,'  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good  understanding  with 
an  intelligent  male  slave  on  some  plantation ;  and  if  he  is  a  mechanic,  he 
18  always  the  more  valoable.    At  a  time  agreed  upon«  the  slave  runs 
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away  fiom  his  master's  premises,  and  joins  the  man  who  has  kstigated 
him  to  do  it ;  thej  then  proceed  to  some  quarter  where  they  are  not 
known,  and  the  negro  is  sold  for  seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars,  or 
more,  to  a  new  master*  A  few  days  after  the  money  has  heen  pud, 
he  runs  away  again,  and  is  sold  a  second  time,  and  as  often  as  the  trick 
can  he  played  with  any  hope  of  safety.  The  neero,  who  does  the  har- 
lequmade  ^  of  the  mai^ovie,  h:^  an  agre^ent  with  hb  friend,  in 
-virtue  of  which  he  supposes  he  is  to  receive  part  of  the  money ;  but  the 
poor  devil,  in  the  end,  is  sure  to  he  cheated ;  and  when  he  becomes  dan- 
gerous to  the  fraternity  is,  a^  I  am  weU  assured,  first  cajoled  and  put  off 
his  guard,  and  then,  on  crossing  some  river,  or  reaching  a  secret  place, 
sho^  before  he  suspects  their  intention,  or  otherwise  made  away  widi." 

The  variety  of  shapes  in  which  slavery  shows  itself  in  America, 
are  not  calculated  to  lessen  our  abhorrence  of  its  iniquity.  At 
every  turn  where  the  traveller  comes  face  to  face  with  an  instance, 
he  mds  a  new  reason  for  looking  with  increased  aversion  iipon  the 
fivstem.  We  hear  of  no  instance  by  which  his  objections  are 
mminished  or  mitigated.  On  one  occadon,  the  mail-coach  from 
Charleston  drives  up  with  a  male  negro  slave,  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  chained jflat  on  the  roof  I 

"  I  had  seen  turtles,"  says  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  ^^and  venison,  and 
wild  turkeys,  and  things  of  that  sort,  fastened  to  the  top  of  a  stage-ooadi 
before,  but  this  was  the  first  black  man  I  ever  saw  arranged  in  that 
manner.  Catching  a  glimpse  of  him  as  the  stage  drew  up,  I  thought  it 
was  a  bear  or  some  other  animal  on  its  way  to  the  larder;  but  in  a  few 
minutes  they  lianded  him  down  from  the  top,  holding  him  by  the  end  of 
his  chain,  exactly  as  if  he  had  been  a  baboon,  and  then  proceeded  to 
hoist  him  to  the  top  of  the  stage  we  were  to  travel  in,  acui  fasten  him 
down  there  just  as  he  had  been  before." 

And  inidde  this  very  coach  was  a  white  man  chained,  in  the 
custody  of  a  deputy  sheriff! 

In  Texas  the  condition  of  the  slave  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
horse — *  He  performs,'  says  our  author,  who  treats  all  these  matters 
with  singular  moderation,  'his  daily  task,  eats  his  changeless 
provender,  and  is  driven  into  his  stable  at  night,  where  he  is  shut 
m,  until,  at  earliest  dawn,  he  is  called  forth  again  to  go  through 
the  same  iinpitied  routine  until  he  dies.'  Now  slavery  in  Texas 
has  generally  been  held  up,  in  this  country  at  least,  as  slavery  in 
its  *  mildest  form' — as  if  any  form  of  it  could  be  mild.  We  may 
infer,  therefore,  what  slavery  is  in  America,  where  the  *  institu- 
tion' is  based  upon  a  grander  foundation,  where  there  is  a  larger 
amount  of  property  invested  in  labour,  and  where,  in  the  fi^oe  of 
Christendom,  the  principle^  not  to  speak  of  the  necessity,  of  slavery, 
is  attempted  to  be  defended  by  something  like  argument. 

Slave-owners  who  are  liberal,  or  supposed  to  be  liberal,  on  other 
sabjectB,  are  iav^zate  upon  this,  entering  upon  the  delenoe  of 
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fixvQj  irith  a  smack  of  patiiotism  and  candour  which  might  well 
make  an  European  stare.  Mr.  Featherstonhaiigh  met  with  a 
South  Carolinian  of  this  caste — a  very  gentlananly  and  intelligent 
man,  who  tcxik  up  so  cimons  a  line  of  argnmenty  that  it  reaUy 
deserves  to  he  set  apart  from  the  Yulgar  sopnistry  with  which  the 
adgectisardiiuttayniyrtified. 

The  Horth  Garohnian  insisted  that  elaTery  elerated  the  character 
of  &e  master,  and  made  him  jealous  of  Us  own  Hberfy  [well  it 
might !] — ^that  the  slave  owner  of  the  south  was  a  gendeman^  the 
di^iity  of  which  character  was  unknown  in  the  northern  states, 
imre  the  division  of  property  equally  amongst  children,  compelled 
eadi  to  lecoaostruct  his  own  fortmie,  by  which  a  rapacious  and 
tndiiig  epiiit  was  necessarily  generated  amongst  the  people.  This 
ms  not  the  case  in  South  GBzolioa,  where  there  was  nothing  to 
iDtemiBt  the  repose  and  diCTitv  of  spirit  essential  to  the  formation 

This  is  the  most  oripnal  argument  that  ever  was  set  up  in  de- 
ioDce  of  slavery — that  it  helps  to  make  aenOemen.  We  once  heard 
it  ogoificaiitly  observed,  that  a  deqx>ti8m  is  the  only  government 
for  a  gentleman  to  live  under.  Our  South  GarcJinian  pushes  the 
doctrine  still  fizrther.  The  more  perfect  the  power  of  despotism 
the  more  perfect  the  gentleman.  The  finished  gentleman  is  the 
slave-driver. 

How  the  low  affectation,  inseparable  £n>m  habitual  selfishness, 
betzays  itsdf  in  this  emlting  Duist  of  triumphant  refinement. 
How  slavery  chuckles  over  trade — how  the  gentleman  who  traffics 
inhmnam  muscles  scorns  1^  sordid  dealer  in  timber  and  pW 
tions — hcTW  the  gentlranan  in  the  open  asr,  with  the  long  wnip  in 
bis  hand,  and  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  with  weq^ers  on  it,  dennses 
the  vnlgsr  todesman  in  his  dusty  store.  This  is  the  vice  of  the 
gieiter  -vulgarity  baddng  up  liie  oongemal  vice  of  slavery.  The 
qjiferenoe  between  the  yqrfifeiiMPi  who  Hves  upon  the  wear  and  tear 
of  Us  |^low-inen,aiid  the  trou&r  who  lives  upon  hisown  wear  and 
tear,  was  never  more  deady  exemplified. 

But  yvni  never  hear  one  word  about  the  humanity  of  the 
qiiestioiL  iamk  these  people,  who  are  so  leady  to  vindicate  its 
geatility.  The^  look  upon  abolition,  r^arded  as  a  matter  of 
pUka^nypy,  with  unmixed  contempt.  Theveis  nothing  in  their 
estmation  lower  in  the  Kale  of  human  xeaaoning  than  the  attempt 
to  justifif-  manmnissian  on  benevolent  pdnciplea.  In  short,  they 
debase  dais  aort  of  io^nment  so  utterly  that  they  will  not  listen  to 
it  at  aD.  Thgr  do  wisely.  They  know  the  dai^er  of  oontesting 
AeiMtitation  of  slaveiT^  any  olhergiouiids  than  those  of  force, 
<K  legil  o^it,  and  vested  interests. 

How  slavery  is  to  be  argued  as  a  mere  questicn  of  prc^erty  we 
&ankly  oaaafeBB  we  know  not    if  a  man  ssfs  to  us,  this  slave  i^ 
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nay  property,  and  you  have  no  more  light  to  give  him  his  freedom 
than  to  rob  me  of  my  horse  or  my  dog;  we  acknowledge  we  should 
be  very  much  puzzled  to  know  how  to  deal  with  him,  otherwise 
than  by  ascending  to  the  original  source  of  all  human  possessions, 
and  denying  that  man  has  or  can  have  any  such  property  in 
his  fellow  man.  If  the  slave-owner  refiise  to  follow  us  into  that 
argument,  which  is  properly  preliminary  to  his  own  assumption, 
there  is  an  end  to  the  discussion.  We  must  fight  the  battle  on 
some  other  ground. 

It  is  a  common  alternative  amongst  the  slave-owners  in  America 
to  fling  upon  Great  Britain  the  original  odium  of  planting  slavery 
in  the  colonies.  They  «ay — *'  You,  not  we,  originated  this  slavery. 
We  have  inherited  it  from  the  mother  country."  But  if  they  quote 
the  example  of  Great  Britain  in  estabUshing  slavery,  why  do  they 
not  imitate  her  example  in  aboHshing  it?  If  Great  Britain  be  re- 
sponsible, as  no  doubt  she  is,  for  planting  slavery  in  America,  she 
was  also  the  first  to  show  the  world  the  magnanimous  example  of 
atonement  for  a  great  offence.  Why  does  America  imitate  her 
only  in  the  crime:  To  find  slavery  in  a  country  is  one  thing — ^to 
perpetuate  it  another.  But  it  is  still  worse  to  keep  up  a  system 
of  strict  and  unrelenting  oppression  under  a  lying  declaration  of  re- 
publicanism and  the  rights  of  man. 

But  it  is  said  that  slavery  is  a  diiSerent  institution  in  America 
from  that  which  it  is  found  to  be  elsewhere.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  the  difference.  We  are  rather  disposed  to  regard 
it,  under  all  circumstances,  the  affectation  of  freedom,  the  pretence 
of  gentility,  the  wholesale  hypocrisy  and  falsehood  of  its  advocates, 
as  being  considerably  worse  in  America  than  in  any  other  place  on 
the  face  of  the  habitable  globe. 

In  other  places  slavery  is  what  it  professes  to  be ;  and  the  eyes  of 
mankind  are  upon  it.  In  America  it  is  not,  and  the  world  is  de- 
ceived. In  other  places  slavery  subsists  under  slave  laws,  by  which 
it  is  fenced  round  and  in  some  way  guarded  and  organised;  in 
America  it  flourishes  rankly  in  the  midst  of  firee  institutions.  This 
is  appalling.  The  slave  looks  on  at  freedom,  which  he  may  not 
enjojr;  he  sees  the  stream  ripple  past  him,  but  dare  not  quench  his 
burning  thirst ! 

Publicly  repudiating  the  traffic  in  slaves,  it  is  yet  very  well  known 
that  the  slave  trade  is  carried  on  with  impunity  in  the  heart  of 
the  southern  states.  No  slaves  are  imported  firom  Africa,  we  be- 
Heve;  but  they  are  bought  and  sold  within  the  slave  states  like 
cattle — under  the  rose.  The  great  demand  for  slaves  in  the  teem- 
ing lowlands  of  Louisiana  has  mcreased  their  value,  and  they  have 
risen  in  price  from  500  to  1000  dollars.  How  is  this  demand 
supplied?  By  buying  up  refractory  slaves  from  other  states — by 
purchasing  them  out  of  gaol — ^by  making  bargains  privately  with 
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the  insolvent  planters  of  Virginia,  and  so  stocking  the  ricli  cotton 
and  sugar  grounds  out  of  the  surplus  labour  of  the  old  exhausted 
soils.  Yet  all  this  is  done  in  the  face  of  a  public  protest  against 
the  slave  trade ;  and  the  very  men  under  whose  secret  auspices, 
and  for  whose  benefit  it  is  done,  are  ready  to  swear  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  from  one  end  of  America  to  the  other  as  a  trade  in 
slaves.  To  be  sure,  men  who  are  capable  of  trading  in  slaves  may 
easily  be  supposed  capable  of  denymg  it  on  oath.  Every  body 
remembers  how  indignant  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  ambassador,  was 
with  Mr.  O'Connell  for  calling  him  a  slave-breeder. 

But  this  question^  which  we  are  not  allowed  to  discuss  on  its  ab- 
stract merits,  is  rapidly  bringing  itself  to  b^r  in  a  shape  which 
will  admit  of  no  further  argument  or  delay.  If  the  slave-owner 
will  hsten  neither  to  threats  nor  remonstrances,  and  can  neither  be 
bought  up  nor  persuaded,  there  is  no  doubt  he  must  listen  at  last 
to  the  roar  of  the  tempest  that  is  fast  accumulating  in  masses  over 
his  head.  In  other  words,  if  he  will  not  listen  to  white  reason,  he 
must  Hsten  to  black  force.  The  negro  population  at  this  mo- 
ment amounts  to  upwards  of  two  millions — the  question  speedily 
to  be  solved  in  the  Southern  States  is — Which  race  shall  predomi- 
nate ?  It  is  a  fearful  question  to  contemplate  in  this  form,  but  to 
this  form  and  to  this  end  the  planters  are  forcing  it  by  their  self- 
ishness and  obstinacy. 

In  running  through  these  clever  and  entertaining  volumes,  we 
have,  as  we  promised  in  opening,  confined  ourselves  to  the  social 
traits  developed  here  and  there  by  our  intelligent  traveller;  but  it  is 
proper  to  inform  the  reader  that  he  will  find  much  more  matter  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  work,  besides  a  variety  of  curious  and  inte- 
resting sketches  concerning  the  people  and  the  resources  of  the  soil. 
The  publication  is  honourable  alike  to  the  judgment  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  writer  ;  and  may  be  truly  ranked  amongst  the  most 
impartial  works  that  have  ever  appeared  upon  the  subject  of  Ame- 
rica and  her  institutions. 

The  few  points  upon  which  we  have  touched  will  justifjr  our 
general  impression  of  American  character.  We  have  no  desire  to 
exaggerate  these  peculiarities,  and  should  be  heartily  glad  of  a  fair 
excuse  to  refuse  all  credit  to  them.  But  what  other  opinions  can 
any  reasonable  and  unprejudiced  looker-on  entertain,  while  such 
proofs  of  coarseness  and  rudeness,  ferocity  and  fraud,  hypocrisy 
and  meanness,  exist  in  America  as  are  to  be  found  at  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  in  the  steamers  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississipi, 
in  the  hotels,  north,  east,  south,  and  west,  in  the  brigandage  of 
Arkansas,  and  the  Lynch  law  of  Missouri — all,  too,  infusing  their 
various  characteristics  throus^h  the  rest  of  the  Union  ? 
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'Tis  now  within  a  few  months  of  a  full  century,  since  ^  on  ihe 
margin  of  fair  Zurich's  waters'  was  Tx>m  the  great  apostle  of 
regenerated    paedagogy  in    modem    times — Heniy  Pestalozzi ; 
and  Pestalozzi,  if  (ferman  Switzerland  is  a  part  of  Germany, 
was  a  German.    This  man,  indeed,  was  not  the  first  German, 
whose  healthy  instinct  had  brought  him  as  an  educator  directly 
in  contact  with  living  nature,  making  a  breach  in  the  hard  wau 
of  separation  between  the  school  and  the  world,  which  llie  '  hu* 
manists'  with  their  stone  and  Hme  dasfiics   so  long  doggedly 
upheld:  the  pious  Francke  in  HaUe,  Salzmann,  Sodiow,  sati 
Ikzedow,  had  preceded  him;  but  Fe«talozia  was  the  first  who 
caused  the  word  '  education,'  like  a  new  gospel,  to  thrill  through 
Europe,  and  made  the  litde  town  of  Yv^on,  with  its  old  casUe, 
as  famous  in  llie  moral  world,   as  Paris,  with  its  bastiles  and 
butcheries,  was  in  the  political.     Since  his  day  much  has  been 
done  for  the  good  cause  in  many  places;    but  amidst  all  the 
echoing  of  famous  educational  names  at  home  and  abroad,  it  re- 
quires no  very  nice-discerning  judgment  of  the  ear  to  know  that 
Grermany  has  been,  and  is,  t&  key-note  of  llie  song.    ^  Das  pae- 
dagogisohe  Deutschland'  is  the  name  of  one  of   Diesterw^'s 
books;  one  might  apply  this  appellation  to  the  whole  country — 
^pasda^ogic   Germany,' — and,  adopting  an   idea   of  Wolfgang 
Menzel,  suggest,  that  instead  of  an  eagk,  the  arms  of  the  nation 
(when  the  nation  appears),  should  be  a  goose,  with  a  professor 
standin?  beside  as  a  supporter,  and  plucking  a  quill  out  of  its 
wing;  for  truly,  as  a  shrewd  observer  once  said,  when  we  trace 
matters  to  the  fountain  head,  '  Deutschland  is  governed  by  its  uni- 
versities much  more  than  by  its  princes.'    We  do  not  here  intend 
to  stir  the  discussion  which  Herr  Ruber's  recent  work*  provokes, 
whether  the  German  gymnasia  or  the  great  English  scliools  are 
the  best:  but  as  a  country,  no  man  we  suppose  of  common  infor- 
mation will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  not  Prussia  only,  but  the 
whole  of  Germany,  is  much  better  supplied  with  education,  both 
as  regards  quantity  and  quality,  than  Great  Britain.    This  being 

*  It  is  a  oomxnon  remark  that  love  goes  by  contrast  as  much  as  hy  similarity* 
So  Milton's  favourites,  among  the  ancient  poets,  were  Euripides  'and  Ovid,  men  in 
every  respect  the  reverse  of  himself;  and  Professor  Huber,  in  his  work  on  *  the 
Eng^h  Universities,*  (English  by  Newman,  3  volsu,  1843,)  seems  to  have  set  him- 
self the  task  of  championing  these  institutions  through  thick  and  thin,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  are  in  all  respects  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  corre- 
sponding institutions  in  his  own  country. 
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llie  ca8e»  it  is  oidj  natural  to  e^^t  thatOerman  literature  should 
exMbit  the  greatest  number  of  original  and  standard  works  oa 
edncatiDa:  iiiat  these  inde&tigal:^  workers  in  llie  prolific  world  of 
books  should  have  reduced  th^  madfold  experience  in  this 
matter  to  some  system  of  generally  ireoognised  and  universally 
avaibUe  pandples:  that  in  fact  psockgogy  in  these  latter  days 
should  Gonstitnte  with  them  a  new  science,  as  political  economy 
does  amongst  ourselves.  Here,  in  Tkigland,  indeed,  where  it  has 
\smg  been  the  jaacdce  to  make  any  body  a  schoolmaster,  and  to 
make  no  very  particular  demands  on  the  energy  or  eloquence  of 
professors,  tne  claims  of  the  science  of  teaching  ah  cox  alpha^ 
betUj  gamnuij  to  a  place  in  the  lesumed  roll,  may  not  be  very  dis- 
lanctly  undeEStood;  but  a  French  statesman,  who  knows  something 
aboat  the  matter,  speaks  in  very  different  language.  '  llie  science 
of  education,'  says  ne,  '  is  an  essential  branch  of  moral  and  poli- 
tical philosophy,  and,  like  all  other  departm^its  of  science  worthy 
of  diat  name,  it  has  need  of  being  surrounded  by  the  light  of  expe* 
nence ;  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  misled  by  fantastic 
theories,  we  must  lose  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  various  systems  of  education  that  are  fol- 
lowed by  all  great  divilised  nations.'*  We  shall  therefore  say 
that  the  Germans  have  done  well  to  erect  '  paedagogik'  into  the 
dignity  of  a  separate  sdenoe;  and  that  their  voluminosity  in  this 
department  is  at  ooce  a  eim  of  their  past,  and  a  prophecy  of  their 
fiiture  progress  in  iJie  noble  art  of  wmch  this  science  deduces  the 
prmcimes,  and  systematises  the  rules.  Let  us  now  see  what 
Herr  Beneke  has  got  to  say. 

The  Berlin  professor  commences,  as  an  English  one  would  do, 
with  a  *  Vorrede'  (a  preface);  from  that  he  goes  on  to  an  'Einlei- 
j'  (a  leading  into — ^an  introduction) ;  and  this  *  Einleitung,'  ex- 
tenomg  over  101  pages,  starts  in  the  true  German  style,  with  a 
*  Grandbegriff,'  or  ihndamental  notion  of  what  education  is.  In 
Ihe  pre&ce  to  the  first  edition,  which  was  published  in  1834,  we 
are  mformed  that  ^  while  in  the  first  decennium  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  indefiitigable  diligence  and  the  sound  judgment  of  Nie- 
meyer,  the  nice  practical  tact  and  the  fine  human  warmth  of 
S(£wartz,  the  piercing  per^icacity  of  Herbart,  and  Jean  Paul's 
sparkling  combmations,  had,  in  close  succession,  done  much  for 
the  science  of  paBdagogy,  and  since  that  time  many  treatises  on 
separate  branches  had  appeared,  still,  in  respect  of  scientific  com- 
pleteness, no  work  of  any  note  on  education  had  issued  from  the 
German  press.'  TMs  fact  ooneems  us  litde,  but  the  alleged  cause 
of  it  is  worth  our  hearing.     *  The  sciaice  of  psedagogy,'  says  the 

*  Counn  on  '  Education  in  Holland,'  by  Leonhaid  Hamoc    London,  1S38. 
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professor,  'depends  altogether  on  the  science  of  psychology;  it 
is,  in  fact,  only  the  application  of  psychology,  as  astronomy,  pro- 
jectiles, and  ouier  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  are  the  appuca- 
tion  of  mathematics.  But  in  Germany,  for  tne  last  twenty  years, 
psychology,  or  the  experimental  science  of  mind,  has  been  almost 
altogether  neglected.  Our  high  soaring  countrymen  allowed 
themselves  to  be  carried  off  their  legs  by  the  Baccnantic  whirl  of 
speculation;  and  transported  now  into  one  system  and  now  into 
another,  by  help  of  which  they  hoped  at  last  to  gain  that  sublime 
point  from  which  they  might  be  able  '  die  Welt  und  Gott  in  ihrem 
mnersten  Wesen  zu  erfassen  und  zu  construiren'  to  comprehend 
and  to  construct  the  world  and  God  in  their  inmost  substance; 
from  this  position  they  considered  themselves  entitled  to  look 
down  with  contempt  on  experience  and  such  experimental  sciences 
as  Psychology  and  Education.    But  now,'  continues  the  professor, 

*  we  have  boxed  the  compass  of  abstract  thought,  and  are  content 
to  learn  wisdom,  like  other  fools,  from  experience.^  Our  high  flown 
HegeUan  and  Schelliogian  philosophers  condescend  to  take  a  lesson 
from  Locke,  and  Bacon,  and  the  schoolmaster  abroad.  Now  this, 
if  it  be  true,  (as  we  know  from  divers  signs  it  is,)  is  the  best  news 
we  have  heard  from  Germany  for  a  long  time.  There  are  to  be 
no  more  Kegels  in  Berlin.  The  last  one  died  of  the  cholera  in 
1832.  The  Germans  are  going  to  be  practical.  They  are  about 
to  traverse  the  intellectual,  as  they  are  even  now  doing  the  phy- 
sical, world,  with  something  tangible — with  railroads.  They  are 
going  to  write  sentences  that  have  a  beginning  and  an  end,  and  to 
billow  out  thoughts  whose  depths  may  be  sounded.  This  is  very 
good.  Let  the  duty  be  taken  off  to-morrow,  that  we  may  all  buy 
German  books. 

Having  in  his  introduction  based  p33dagogy  upon  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  psychology,*  our  author  divides  the  whole 
subject  with  great  judgment  into  two  parts.    The  doctrine  of 

*  education'  .(Erziehungs-lehre),  and  the  doctrine  of  *  instruction' 
(Unterrichts-lehre).  This  is  the  favourite  distinction  made  by  that 
excellent  educationist,  Mr.  Stow,  in  Glasgow.  To  instruct,  says 
the  northern  philanthropist,  *  is  comparatively  an  easy  matter;  a  re- 
tail dealing  in  special  commodities,  a  dexterous  juggKng  with  so 
many  balls;  but  in  order  to  educate,  you  must  not  merely  instruct, 
but  you  must  train;  to  have  an  educational  system  at  all,  it  must 
be  a  '  training  system.'  This  is  what  the  inquisitive  traveller  will 
find  written  m  large  letters  in  the  lobby  of  the  Normal  school  of 

*  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  Firofessor  Beneke  has  published  several 
works  on  mental  philosophy  that  haye  attracted  considerable  attention  in  Ger- 
many. He  is  a  philosopher  of  the  practical  and  experimental  school;  and  this 
is  a  novelty  in  Deutschland. 
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Glasgow  ;    and  to  the  same  purpose  the  German  tells  us  that  in* 
struction  deals  almost  exclusively  in  mere  intellectual  notions  or 
exercises  of  external   dexterity,  while  education  has  mainly  to 
do  with  the  formation  of  the  character  through  the  emotions.' 
There  is  nothing  new  in  this,  certainly;  but  it  is  a  great  and  im- 
portant truth  ;    a  mere  teacher  does  not  do  half  his  work:    he 
must  work  on  the  heart  and  on  the  habits,  as  well  as  on  the  head 
of  his  pupils.     A  brain  is  not  the  only  part  of  a  boy;  and  his. 
brain  is  a  thing  of  living  growth  and  arborescence,  not  an  empty 
box  which  an  adult  can  furnish  with  labelled  tickets  of  various 
arts  and  sciences,  and  then  say — my  work  is  done,  behold  an  edu- 
cated young  gentleman !     Herr  Beneke,  then,  proceeds  to  divide 
the  *  Erziehungs-lehre'  into  three  great  branches :  the  training  of 
the  intellectual  powers,  consciousness,  conception,  memory,  ima- 
gination, judgment,  &c.;   the  training  of  the  moral,  religious, 
and  aesthetical  emotions,  and  the  training  of  the  body,  or  what 
we  commonly  call  physical  education.    This  exhausts  the  first 
volume.     The  second  volume  systematises  the  *  Unterrichts-lehre,' 
or  theory  of  instruction,  in  the  following  order.     1.  General  views 
and  bearings.     2.  Comparative  value  of  the  different  subjects  of 
instruction.     3.  General  view  of  the  most  famous  methods  of  in- 
struction.    4.  View  of  the  special  methods  for  the  different  sub- 
jects.    5.  The  different  sort  of  schools.     6.  The  organisation  and 
administration  of  schools. 

From  this  short  outline  of  the  comprehensive  contents  of  the 
present  volumes,  the  reader  will  see  at  once  that  it  would  be  in 
vain  for  us  to  attempt  any  thing  like  a  separate  discussion  of  the 
whole  subjects  embraced.     Under  the  single  head  of  '  methods  of 
instruction,'  for  instance,  Pestalozzi  alone,  and  his  influence,  direct 
and  indirect,  on  all  the  modem  improvements  in  paedagogy ,  would 
furnish  matter  for  a  separate  discussion  no  less  curious  than  in- 
structive ;  then  there  are  Bell  and  Lancaster,  men  most  wise  of 
all  mortals  to  transmute  a  sorry  necessity,  on  occasions,  into  a 
sovereign  virtue :  in  the  teaching  of  languages  again  how  much 
might  be  said  in  commendation  of  Hamilton  and  others,  who, 
though  not  philosophers  of  the  very  highest  class,  have  at  least  had 
Sense  enough  to  see  that,  in  the  art  of  imitating  sounds,  a  reasoning 
man  may  not  be  ashamed  to  take  a  lesson  from  an  unreasoning 
parrot;  and  last  of  all  we  have  Jacotot,  a  man  splendidly  made, 
as  Frenchmen  are  apt  to  be,  with  one  idea,  but  in  whose  one  idea, 
as  in  all  fresh  natural  ideas,  there  is  an  essential  truth,  which  those 
will  certainly  find  who  have  toleration  enough  to  exclude  nothing 
from  its  proper  place  in  the  world,  and  discrimination  enough  to 
know  where  that  place  is.     But  there  is  a  wide  question,  before  the 
discussion  of  the  methods  of  instruction:  and  it  is  one  on  which 
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the  practical  edueationists  in  this  coimtry  are  more  disagreed 
perhaps  than  on  any  other.  What  are  you  to  teach  the  little  boys? 
Are  you  to  rate  their  intellectual  proficiency  l>y  a  Latin  rudiments 
and  qui,  quae,  quod  merely,  as  they  do  in  Aberdeen?  or  are  yoo 
to  teach  them  with  Biber,  to  binld  up  castles  of  cubes  ardki- 
tecturally  that  they  may  see  before  them  in  solid  incarnation,  tine 

^ 

great  algebraic  mystery  a+b=a^+2  a  i+j2  ? — or]  are  you  to 

set  them  rambling  through  the  fields,  and  wading  through  the 
bogs,  that  they  may  finger  stamens  and  pistils,  and  leam  that  what 
was  once  called  a  geranium  is  now  called  a  pelargonium,  and 
that  a  water-lily  is  no  lily  at  all,  but  a  nymphsoa  alba,  or  lutea  as 
the  case  may  be?  Are  you  to  teach  this  or  tiiat  or  the  other,  or  all 
the  three?  These  are  questions  about  which  all  men  who  philoso- 
phise on  the  subject  are  not  quite  agreed;  and  even  when  thOT 
are  agreed,  they  may  beat  the  air,  how  often  with  unapproachable 
blasts  of  truth :  but  there  is  an  army  of  pedants  that  have  batter- 
ing rams.  To  repeat  all  these  blasts,  and  to  encoimter  the 
strokes  of  these  battering  rams  in  formal  array,  and  in  pitched  battle, 
cannot  be  our  object  here;  we  shall  merely,  by  a  few  extracts,  en- 
deavour to  let  our  readers  know  how  Herr  Beneke  reconcilea 
the  combatants.  He  has  done  it,  to  our  judging,  with  admirable 
tact:  he  has  given  a  verdict  in  favour  of  both  parties;  the 
Humanists  and  Realists  (as  the  two  great  educational  parties  are 
called  in  Germany*)  are  not  only  tolerated  but  encouraged;  aoid 
while  each  is  taught  that  it  is  for  its  own  benefit  to  borrow  as  muck 
from  the  other  as  may  be,  both  are  advised  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  independent  existence,  to  keep  themselves  separate :  for 
they  have  different  objects,  and  belong  to  different  spheres.  This 
is  an  important  catholic  truth  in  education  by  no  means  sufficiently 
recognised  in  this  country;  and  therefore  we  particularly  request 
the  reader's  attention  to  what  follows. 

What  you  are  to  teach  your  children,  says  the  professor,  de- 
pends altogether  on  what  they  are  meant  for:  in  other  words^ 
according  to  their  probable  mture  destiny  in  life  ought  to  be 
their  present  preparation  for  the  business  of  Ufe  in  the  schools. 
Now  if  we  take  a  survey  of  the  different  classes  of  persons  claim- 
ing education  from  the  state,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  three 
classes,  whose  position  in  society,  and  vocation  in  life,  are  so  dis- 
tinct that  the^  do  not  admit  of  receiving  a  well  calculated  coarse 
of  education  m  common.  There  are,  in  the  first  place,  those  who 
are  destined  with  material  means  to  work  on  matter— labourers 

and  axtisans:  these  receive  an  education  fitted  for  their  wants  in  a 

I  ill.        .1.1  I       I.       1. 1      I       1 .1 1       ■     .         ■ 

*  Corresponding  to  the  classical  ascendancy  and  usefol  knowledge  parlaes 
among  our^yes. 
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ite  class  of  schools  called  in  Grarmanj  '  Yolkssclralen,'  or 
scKools  of  the  people.  Then,  above  these,  tiiere  is  a  lar^  class 
of  men  whose  destiny  it  is  to  work  on  the  same  external  world, 
but  by  intellectual  means;  thus  a  mason  works  on  stone  and  Erne 
wrdi  his  hand,  an  architect  with  his  mind  Those  who  are  in  this 
position  are  educated  in  schools  of  their  own,  called  *  Mittelschulen* 
or  'Biirgerschulen;'  middle  schools,  as  being  placed  midway  be- 
tween the  *  Volkschulen,'  and  the  third  class  that  we  are  about  to 
mention;  ^  Biirgerschulen,'  because  the  mass  of  those  who  in  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  cities  belong  to  the '  Biirgher'  or  citizen 
class  wiU,  im.der  a  well-ordered  system,  find  their  most  appropriate 
education  in  these  schools.  Lastly,  there  j&  a  class  of  persons  in 
society  whose  high  privilege  it  is  to  work  by  mind  upon  mind; 
to  this  class,  statesmen,  clergymen,  teachers  of  youth,  hterary  and 
scientific  men  of  all  kinds  belong.  For  those  who  are  destined 
to  put  forth  their  energies  in  this  sphere,  a  higher,  more  ex- 
tensive, and  more  speculative  education,  is  necessary.  For  such 
the  '  Gymnasia*  or  *  Gelehrte  Schulen'  are  open;  and  open  not  as  a 
finishing  school,  but  merely  as  an  introduction  to  the  imiver- 
sities. 

This  threefold  division  of  the  great  public  schools  in  Germany 
being  distinctly  in  his  eyes,  the  reader  will  now  be  prepared  to 
appreciate  the  justice  of  the  author's  reasoning  in  the  following 
extract.  The  question  discussed  is  a  much  controverted  one  in 
Gemiany,  but  not  less  so  among  ourselves.  '  Whether  in  schools 
destined  for  the  sons  of  the  middle  classes,  in  the  '  Biirger- 
schukn,'  the  learned  languages,  and  especially  the  Latin,  ought  to 
be  admitted  as  a  subject  of  instruction.'  Herr  Beneke  answers 
decidedly,  *'  No  V  and  for  the  following  reasons : 

"  Those  who  advocate  the  daim  of  the  learned  languages  are  wont  to 
bring  this  forward  in  the  first  place,  that  otir  modem  intellectual  culture 
is  l^torically  so  intimatefy  connected  with  antiquity,  that  into  any 
diorough  course  of  education,  going  beyond  the  claims  of  mere  necessity, 
at  least  one  of  the  ancient  languages  ought  to  be  admitted.  But  the 
answer  to  this  is  evident;  omr  intellectual  culture  in  modem  times  has 
made  itself  g^dnally  more  and  more  free  finom  the  influence  of  ancient 
Hterature,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  it  is  now  able  to  stand  on  its  own 
merits  and  in  a  position  altogether  independent.  Those,  indeed,  whose 
position  in  ihe  social  system  caUs  upon  them  to  know  and  to  teach,  not 
only  what  the  world  now  is  and  ought  to  be,  but  also  how  it  came  to  b^ 
what  it  is,  and  through  what  strange  mutations  and  metamorphoses  it 
has  passed,  may,  nay  must,  go  back  to  the  original  germs  and  far- 
withdrawn  beginnings  of  things  :  but  for  such  as  mean  only  to  work  on 
the  prepared  foundation  of  modem  society,  and  whose  activity  is  prin- 
cipafiv  directed  to  the  external  relations  of  Hie,  such  laborious  pilgrimages 
into  toe  remote  past  are  neither  necessary  nor  expedient.     It  is  to  be 
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particularly  observed,  also,  that  tbe  ancients,  however  high  they  stand 
in  literature  and  philosophy,  are  in  those  branches  of  science  which  are 
most  useful  to  the  classes  we  now  speak  of,  particularly  defective ;  in 
mathematics  and  natural  history  and  physics,  the  staple  of  a  good 
Biirger  education,  we  can  learn  Httle  from  the  ancients  that  will  repay 
the  trouble  of  studying  them ;  and  the  little  that  may  be  learned,  b  ta 
be  learned  by  him  only  who  is  at  once  a  man  of  profound  science,  a  phi- 
losopher, and  a  scholar,  not  certainly  by  a  merchant,  an  agriculturist,, 
or  an  engineer. 

"  As  little  weight  are  we  disposed  to  allow  the  argument  that  Latin 
ought  to  be  taught  in  the  Burger-schools  as  a  sort  of  preparation  and 
test  for  those  who  may  possibly  be  advanced  iroza  those  schools  to  the 
gymnasia  and  the  universities ;  for  it  is  perverse  and  preposterous  for  the 
sake  of  one  or  two  to  miseducate  the  whole;  and,  besides  this,  an  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  Latin  is  by  no  means  a  thing  peculiarly  calculated 
to  afford  such  a  preparation  and  test  as  is  supposed.  Many  a  boy  will 
make  admirable  proficiency  in  Latin  vocables  and  paradigms  merely  be- 
cause he  is  too  dull  and  stupid  for  any  thing  more  intellectual ;  dead 
words  and  formulas  will  find  a  ready  entrance  where  the  lack  of  strong 
vital  pulsations  leaves  the  chambers  of  the  brain  empty.  There  are  many 
better  ways  of  judging  of  a  boy's  aptitude  for  the  higher  branches  of 
learning  than  by  forcing  him  to  tack  a  few  Latin  sentences  together ; 
and  if  parents  have  so  miscalculated  their  son's  inclinations  and  capaci* 
ties  as  to  send  him  to  a  Biirger-school,  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
sent  to  a  gymnasium,  they  must  just  take  the  consequences  and  go  back 
to  the  starting  point. 

*'  But  the  Latin  language,  we  are  told  further,  is  in  many  views  the 
only  proper  basis  of  all  knowledge.  To  this  I  answer  directiy,— name 
the  branch  of  knowledge  to  the  attainment  of  which  Latin  is  now  essen- 
tial, to  which  Latin  is  to  such  an  extent  the  key,  tiiat  the  profit  to  be 
obtained  will  stand  in  an  intelligible  relation  to  the  labour  expended  ? 
That  many  technical  phrases  in  the  different  sciences  are  derived  from 
the  Latin,  is  an  argument  that  scarcely  can  be  advanced  seriously.  These 
phrases  can  easily  be  explained  etymologically  as  they  occur  ;  and  be- 
sides, this  reason,  if  it  were  any  reason  at  all,  would  be  a  much  stronger, 
plea  for  the  introduction  of  Greek  than  of  Latin  into  the  education  of 
a  German  merchant  or  engineer.  As  for  what  is  commonly  said  that 
the  Latin  is  the  root  of  most  modem  languages,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
studied,  if  not  for  its  own  sake,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  these,  there  is  a 
practical  fallacy  in  this  too  obvious  to  demand  any  laboured  refutation.. 
The  time  spent  in  the  Latin  preparation  for  learning  the  modern  lan- 
guages, might  have  been  as  well  spent  in  learning  the  languages  them- 
selves. The  bulk  of  the  language,  that  is  to  say,  the  vocables,  can  be 
taken  up  as  readily  in  an  English,  or  a  Spanish,  as  in  a  Roman  shape. 
And  what  should  we  say  of  the  man  who,  when  building  a  house,  f&st 
throws  away  all  his  money  on  a  magnificent  threshold,  and  tiien  finds 
that  he  has  been  laboriously  constructing  an  entry  to  nothing  ?     Such 
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is  the  wisdom  of  many  of  those  who  learn  Latin  that  they  may  with  the 
greater  ease  learn  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

"  The  next  argument  is  that  drawn  from  the  more  formal  side  of  the 
question.  Latin,  it  is  urged,  however  useless  as  an  acquisition,  is  so 
admirable  as  a  mental  discipline  that  it  cannot  be  exchanged  for  any 
other  subject  of  study  that  might  seem  more  directly  to  bear  upon  the 
education  of  the  *  Biirger'  class.  But  here  also,  unfortunately,  the  ad- 
vocates of  classical  ascendancy  are  found  sadly  at  fault.  No  well-in- 
structed educationist  will  deny  the  superior  virtues  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages as  instruments  of  mental  discipline;  but  this  discipline  is  most 
beneficial  in  the  higher  steps  of  advancement,  when  the  spirit  of  ancient 
literature  begins  to  be  breathed  sensibly  upon  the  soul  of  the  student ; 
the  mere  external  elements  of  language,  and  the  simple  combinations  of 
sjmtaz,  have  comparatively  little  power  in  training  the  intellect ;  can 
achieve  nothing  that  may  not  be  attained  in  a  far  superior  degree  by  the 
study  of  the  mother  tongue  and  foreign  languages. 

'^  But,  continue  the  Latinists,  granting  all  this,  is  not  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Latin  language,  if  nothing  more,  at  least  one  of  the  best 
exercises  for  improving  the  memory  that  the  circle  of  school  instruction 
presents?  This  argument  is  the  weakest  of  all.  For  to  exercise  the  me- 
mory on  that  which  does  not  materially  advance  the  understanding  is 
surely  any  thing  but  wise ;  and  then  considering  how  rich  the  materials 
are  which  modern  science  presents  for  exercising,  nay,  severely  trying 
the  retentive  powers  of  the  mind,  what  need  is  there  that  we  should  resort 
to  the  artificial  machinery  of  the  vocables  of  a  dead  tongue  ?  There  is  a 
danger,  moreover,  that  by  overtaxing  the  memory  with  extraneous  things 
(which  Latin  words  certainly  are  in  a  BQrger-school)  a  general  distaste 
to  learning  may  be  generated  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars.  And, 
after  all,  it  is  a  great  mistake  in  psychology  to  suppose,  that  there 
is  any  abstract  faculty  of  memory  which  can  be  improved  by  exer- 
dse :  memory  is  improved  by  exercise,  not  absolutely,  but  only  in  the 
particular  direction  of  the  exercise ;  and  so  it  may  be  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  memory  in  the  direction  of  the  dead  languages,  however 
great,  may,  to  all  the  effects  and  purposes  which  belong  to  the  educated 
modem  Biirger,  be  worse  than  fruitless." 

Latin,  therefore,  is  to  be  altogether  excluded  from  the  Burger- 
schools,  in  the  opinion  of  Herr  Beneke;  and  the  Berlin  professor, 
it  is  instructive  to  see,  merely  systematises  the  current  opinioii  o£ 
a  great  class  of  intelligent  citizens  in  our  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing cities.  These  men  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  old 
grammar-schools,  in  which  Latin  and  Greek  are  exclusive  or 
preponderant,  however  useful  as  preparatory  palaestrae  for  philo- 
aoplosing  clergymen  and  gentlemen  with  a  larffe  library,  are  not 
the  schools  for  them;  and  they  have,  accordingly,  in  Glasgow  and 
elsewhere,  taken  various  steps,  more  or  less  successful,  to  hunt 
down  the  pedantic  old  autocracy  of  the  Humanists.      This  ia 
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good;  but  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  as  some  eager  innovators 
will  have  it,  that  Homer  and  Virgil  are  to  be  banished  from  oni 
public  schools  altogether,  and  steam-engines  and  calculating  ma- 
chines substituted  m  their  place.  Mi;  y&oiro ! — Let  it  not  be ! — Let 
us  not  snap  cruelly  the  golden  chain  that  has  so  long  and  so  plea- 
santly bound  us  to  the  past! — ^Let  us  not  imbridge  the  mystic 
gulf  of  centuries  profanely! — ^Let  Virgil  and  Homer  live,  as 
good  things,  and  among  the  best,  for  those  who  have  time  and 
capacity  to  '  drink  deep  of  the  Pierian  spring,*  that  never  yet 

fave  strength  to  shallow  bibbers.  How  this  is  to  be  done,  we 
ave  already,  we  think,  sufficiently  indicated.  Let  Latin  and 
Greek  be  reserved  for  a  higher  class  of  schools,  for  the  gymnasia; 
and  let  none  be  sent  to  begin  Latin  there  who  is  not  likely  seri- 
ously to  carry  it  out  in  the  university.  This  is  Herr  Beneke's 
opinion;  and,  however  different  the  practice  of  good  old  England 
in  many  places  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  a  sound  opi- 
nion. But  we  shall  now  hear  at  greater  length  how  chivalrously 
our  catholic-hearted  educationist  champions  those  very  classics  in 
the  gymn^,  which  in  the  Burger  schools  he  had  so  decidedly 
condemned. 

^^  As  to  what  they  urge  against  the  ancient  languages,  in  the  first 
place^  that  they  are  too  far  remoyed  from  our  modem  habits  of  thought, 
too  strange,  to  interest  or  to  edify  us,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  without 
meaning  to  say  any  thing  paradoxical,  that  this  very  strangeness  is  pre- 
dsely  the  thing  that  ought  to  invite  our  familiarity.  For,  while  the 
classical  student  works  himself  sympathetically  into  uie  sentiments  and 
manner  of  expression  oi  the  ancient  world,  he  by  this  yeiy  act  necessarily 
receives  a  mental  expansion  and  a  breadth  of  view  that  the  study  of  no 
modem  languages  could  have  conferred ;  for  in  these  last  both  the  modes 
of  thought  and  the  matter  coincide  so  much  with  our  own  that  for  the 
purpose  of  supplementing  our  intellectual  deficiencies,  they  must  ever  be 
comparatiyely  feeble.  Besides,  this  greater  contrast  between  the  ancient 
habits  of  thought  and  the  modem  has  a  strong  virtue  to  stir  the  in- 
terest, and  to  fix  the  attention ;  an  ancient  author,  even  where  he  is 
only  second  or  third  rate,  is  infinitely  more  suggestiye  than  a  modenv 
merely  because  he  is  ancient ;  it  is  by  ihe  strong  power  of  eontrsrt  that 
we  most  readily  leain  to  compare :  and  in  the  halnt  dP  extended  compar 
nson  and  fiEDthful  deduction  tne  art  of  philosophising  consists. 

<<  la  the  second  place  :  if  it  be  a  more  difficult  task  to  attain  an  avail- 
able knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  than  of  the  modern^  this  diffi- 
culty also  is  an  adyantage.  It  has  been  and  is  the  most  peryerse  of  all 
Tnetnods  of  proceeding  in  education,  to  think  only  how  we  may  make  aQ 
instruction  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  learner.  Knowledge  of  any  kind 
can  be  easily  taken  up  and  appropriated  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  super- 
ficiaL  When  the  time  for  instruction  commences,  the  time  fiir  play  ss 
over :  the  time  for  intellectual  exertion  is  come ;  and  it  is  the  business 
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of  the  teacher  so  to  select  and  apportion  the  objects  of  teaching  Aatthe^ 
Biay  afford  a  course  of  gymnastics  to  the  learner.     Instead,  therefore,  oi 
mventiiig  methods  to  make  study  easy,  some  talk  might  be  expected  to 
be  made  of  the  best  art  ei  inventing  difficuhies.     Now  there  are  few 
8ta<fies  that  present  such  a  comjdete  course  of  intelleetnal  gymnastics  as 
the  study  of  ancient  literature.     We  do  not  speak  here  of  the  mere  ex- 
ternal elements  of  andient  literature— the  lexicographical  and  grammati- 
cal firanse-work — all  this  we  most  wilHngfy  give  up  to  the  objector,  as 
by  no  Boeans  peculiarly  fitted  either  to  expand  or  to  strengthen  the  mind ; 
and  the  more  such  merely  mechanical  processes,  can  be  &cilitated  and  ac- 
celerated, the  better.  But  the  sacrifice  whic^  we  make  in  mastering  the  mere 
extemab  oi  ancient  learmng,  is  more  than  comp^osated  by  the  developing 
power  which  they  possess  in  so  eminent  a  degree  when  duly  lollowed  out. 
Those  compositions  which  can  be  had  without  any  great  demands  on 
oorintellectual  activity,  flit  across  our  minds  superficially,  leaving  scarcely 
a  trace  behind.     Take,  for  example,  any  historical  or  poetical  work  in 
our  mcdier  tongue  or  in  any  modem  language.     Spurred  on  by  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject  we  drive  rapidly  forward  from  one  point  of  prominence 
to  another ;  but  this  vary  celerity  of  |vogress,  which  is  so  {feasant,  pre- 
vents us  £rom  thoroughly  grasping  and  detaining  the  characters  and 
events  as  ^ey  pass  be£ove  us ;  at  the  end  of  our  movement  there  remains 
but  aa  impmsct  shadowy  outi^ne  of  what  we  have  read :  and  in  a  eliorl 
time  even  tins  diadowy  ouUine  vanishes.     The  same  thing  happens  with 
&e  mere  style  and  manner  of  expresnon.     We  may  pause,  perhaps^ 
for  a  moment  over  this  and  tiie  other  passage  peculiarly  pointed  and  im- 
pressive ;  but  in  general  we  are  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  receive  any  dis» 
tinet  impression  from  the  beauties  of  style ;  or  will  not  dwell  on  a  pas* 
sage  long  enough  to  know  in  what  its  rhetorical  excellence  consists.  And 
if  ^lis  be  so  with  grown  up  men,  how  much  more  must  it  be  the  case  with 
young  persons  whose  minds  are  so  di[^K)sed  to  triviality  and  dissipation. 
It  vihe  dxLtj  of  the  teadier,  therefore,  rather  to  put  a  drag  on  the  light 
aad  rattiing  spirits  of  youth  than  to  poneer  the  road  too  smoothly  be- 
fore thCTD.    Now  tins  sahitanr  drag  on  the  preci|ntancy  of  youthful  mind? 
18  exacthr  what  the  ancient  languages  are  so  well  calculated  to  supply. 
While  toe  sdiolar  is  kboriously  employed  in  ccmstructing  piecenMeal  a 
l&storical,  poetical,  or  rhetorical  whole,  from  the  biographies  of  a  Fhanr- 
tarch,  tlie  tragedies  <^  a  So^uxdes,  or  the  orations  of  a  Demosthenes,  he 
is  foreed  to  expend  as  math  intellectual  strength  on  a  nngle  elementary 
trait  as  be  does  on  a  whole  wcnrk  in  the  momer  tongue,  or  on  a  whole 
cmparisoD  in  any  modem  tcmgne ;  and  in  tins  way  both  the  matter 
and  the  mamier  of  the  thing  read  are  appropriated  and  asnmilated  in  a 
way  most  conducive  to  a  healthy  reproduction  on  the  part  of  the  receiver, 
and  to  a  free  devdopment  of  the  higher  powers  of  refiection  aa  the  plie- 
Bomena  of  the  intel£?ctual  world. 

^  But  it  is  not  (miy  that  ancient  literature  by  power  of  contrast^  is 
more  suggestive  to  us  modems  ;  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  simplici^ 
ef  character  bo^  in  tiie  thoughts  and  in  the  manner  of  expresinon  of 
fte  aneieiitB  that  k  more  rea^hly  aj^xeciable  by  the  youtiiM  mind  tlffla 
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die  more  complex  relations  of  our  modem  development.  The  works  o£ 
the  ancients,  are  a  mirror  of  the  childhood  and  boyhood  of  humanity; 
our  children  and  hoys  now  understand  these  works  by  a  natural  sym- 
pathy, better  than  our  men.  There  is  too  much  reflection  and  philo- 
sophising of  all  kinds  in  modem  literature  for  the  juvenile  taste  ;  there 
is  something  more  elementary  and  immediate,  more  firesh,  and,  as  it 
were,  transparent  among  the  ancients.  The  ancient  world  also  pre- 
sents something  more  self-contained,  less  straggling  and  involved  than 
the  modems.  K  the  approach  to  the  view  be,  as  we  have  admitted, 
more  laborious,  the  objects,  when  they  fairly  start  out  irom  the  mist, 
are  more  tangible  and  more  comprehensible. 

'<  This  holds  true  of  ancient  literature  in  a  triple  sense:  it  is  true  of 
the  grammatical  combinations  in  the  first  placed  (compare  Herodotus, 
for  instance,  in  this  respect,  with  Hume  or  Gibbon) ;  it  is  no  less  true 
of  the  forms  which  art  assumed  in  the  hands  of  antiquity ;  the  ancient 
Epos,  the  ancient  tragedy,  and  the  ancient  eloquence  and  philosophy, 
are  nearer  to  the  mind  of  young  persons  in  modem  times  than  works  of 
the  same  class  in  our  own  tongue  ;  and  it  is  true,  finally,  of  the  matter  of 
the  classics  as  well  as  of  their  style,  of  the  characters  of  the  various  rela- 
tions of  life,  social  and  political.  The  distance  in  point  of  time  between 
an  ancient  and  a  modem  is  more  than  compensated  to  the  young  mind 
by  the  proximity  in  point  of  tone,  and  sentiment,  and  character.  Anient 
history,  for  example,  how  infinitely  more  simple  than  the  modem  !  it  is 
more  the  history  in  fact  of  individual  men,  or  of  separate  groups  and 
masses  of  men  easily  distinguishable;  and  the  relations  that  occur  be- 
tween them  are  at  the  same  time  comparatively  simple ;  the  passions 
and  the  motives  also  of  the  historical  characters  (think  only  of  the 
patriarchs  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  or  the  leaders  in  the  Trojan  war),  are 
simpler  and  more  kindred  to  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  that 
characterise  young  persons.  Modern  history,  on  the  other  hand^  the 
nearer  it  comes  to  the  young  student  in  point  of  time,  the  farther  it 
recedes  from  him  in  point  of  affinity;  it^  complicated  relations,  its 
strange  disguises,  its  state  plots  and  counterplots,  and  diplomatic  in- 
trigues, may  be  made  to  envelop  the  youthful  mind,  but  they  can  never 
mould  it.  In  whatever  light,  therefore,  we  view  the  matter,  ancient 
literature,  when  the  scholar  fairly  enters  into  the  spirit  of  it,  affords  a, 
much  more  congenial  nourishment  for  young  minds  than  modem. 

"  It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  this  bond  of  connection  which 
attaches  us  to  the  ancient  mind,  is  not  one  of  psychological  relationship 
merely;  it  is  essentially  also  an  historical  tie.  Our  whole  modern  culture, 
is  what  it  is  in  a  great  measure  as  a  growth  &om  the  fertile  soil  o£ 
antiquity,  and  continues  still  to  draw  no  inconsiderable  part  of  its  nou- 
rishment from  the  same  soiuxse.  As  the  modem  languages  can  be 
grammatically  comprehended  only  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin  out 
of  which  they  sprung  ;  so  in  tracmg  back  the  various  branch  streams  of 
modem  intellect  we  arrive,  fi:om  whatever  point  we  may  have  set  out, 
always  at  the  same  two  fresh  fountains  of  Greece  and  Rome;  so  that  \i 
a  man  will  not  be  content  to  receive  traditionally,  and  by  a  blind  in-^ 
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stincty  but  strives  with  a  fall  consciousness  and  a  sympathetic  r^ro* 
ducdon  to  understand  the  modem  mind,  he  can  do  so  in  no  way  at 
once  so  speedily  and  so  thoroughly,  as  by  beginning  with  the  ancient. 
The  food,  which  whether  we  ym\  or  no,  we  must  receive  from  the 
Ancients  with  shut  eyes,  a  classical  education  enables  us  to  adopt  and  to 
enjoy  with  open  vision. 

^^  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  these  representations  is  independent 
altogether,  it  will  be  observed,  of  any  me];e  external  elegance  and  polish 
that  may  belong  to  the  remains  of  ancient  literature  handed  down  to  us. 
The  advantages  of  which  we  have  been  talking  result  from  the  essential 
character  of  ancient  works,  in  thought,  and  emotion,  and  expression : 
these  advantages  belong  to  them  as  products  of  the  ancient  nnind,  not  as 
models  of  what  is  finished  and  satisfying  in  works  of  art.  But  when  we 
<»nsider  further,  that  in  addition  to  the  simplicity  and  tangibility  of  their 
contents,  and  llieir  less  complex  character  generally,  the  works  of  the 
ancients  stand  unrivalled  as  models  of  chasteness  and  truth  in  art,  we 
find  ourselves  provided  with  another  and  a  most  salutary  check  against  that 
looseness,  ill-regulated  luxuriance,  and  extravagance,  by  which  tlie  compo- 
sitions of  modem  literature  have  too  frequently  been  characterised.  There 
is  another  matter,  also,  of  no  small  importance  in  estimating  the  influence 
which  the  pattern  specimens  of  ancient  literature  exert  on  the  modem  mind ; 
on  account  of  the  different  situation  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  there  is  much  less  dan- 
ger of  a  slavish  and  passive  imitation  of  antiquity,  than  there  is  in  the  case 
of  a  modern  model.  An  ancient  model  will  be  admu*ed,  and  exercise  a  be- 
neficial influence  on  the  taste  of  those  who  admire  it ;  but  as  it  does  not 
excite,  and  is  not  meant  to  excite  to  any  imitation  of  exactly  the  same 
kind,  it  seems  to  stimulate  exertion  without  inciting  a  discouraging 
comparison.  The  classic  models  of  our  own  literature,  on  the  other 
hand,  stand  so  near  to  us,  and  so  obviously  incite  comparison  with  our 
own  performances,  that  a  servile  imitation,  or  a  despaiHul  abandonment 
of  self-development,  is  too  apt  to  be  the  result  of  the  early  admiration 
which  is  fixed  on  them. 

'^  To  meet  these  views,  many  persons  interested  in  the  education  of 
youth  have  proposed,  that  instead  of  the  classical  languages  the  old 
^jrerman  should  be  used  in  our  higher  schools.  In  our  early  Teutonic 
literature,  it  is  alleged,  we  have  a  contrast  to  the  modem  development  of 
the  German  mind,  sufficiently  strong  to  stimulate  the  reflective  facidty, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  extension  of  the  view  beyond  the  narrowness  of 
the  present  horizon.  But  to  this  proposal  there  are  two  obvious  objec- 
tions. Our  old  German  literature,  in  the  first  place,  though  different  in 
several  accessory  modifications,  is,  in  its  fundamental  ideas,  the  same  as 
the  modem.  The  contrast,  therefore,  is  not  sufficiently  marked  and 
deeded  for  the  purpose.  In  the  second  place,  even  supposing  the  fun- 
damental ideas  of  our  old  German  poetry  were  every  thing  that  could 
he  desired  in  this  respect,  the  forms  of  art  in  which  they  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  are  any  thing  but  models.  As  in  every  other  point 
of  human  culture,  so  in  literary  development,  the  progress  of  the  northern 
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naiaons  was  at  first  exeeedinglj  slow  and  painful.  It  was  not  till  after 
they  had  appropriated  and  worked  up  the  eady  ripe  litexatore  of  tiie 
southern  nations  that  tiiey  began  to  exert  thdr  independent  eii»gies  in 
a  more  vigorous  form,  and  to  create  woiks  in  some  req^ects  SD^exior  to 
the  models  by;  whi(^  they  had  orig^ally  beoi  stimulated.  In  oonse* 
quence  of  this  difference  of  historical  development,  it  is  altogetlier  im* 
possible  for  us  Grermans  to  go  back  to  the  sources  isi  our  ciyilisation 
witii  the  same  intdlectual  benefit  that  the  Gredosi  did  to  theirSy  or  tibat 
even  we  ourselves  can  go  to  the  dvilisation  of  the  Greeks ;  much  less  can 
young  persons  grow  up  healthily  in  an  environment  iiiat  is  fiiU  of  waste 
places  and  monstrosities  «ven  for  fuU  siownmen. 

^  But^  continue  the  advocates  of  me  old  German  education^  do  we 
not  histoiieally  grow  out  of  German  ground — ^are  we  not  GESMANfi — 
and  shall  we  be  at  home  at  Rcxne,  and  at  Athens,  and  everywhere— 
only  not  amongst  ourselves  ? — Here  also  there  is  a  fallacy.  What  we 
are  as  a  literary  people,  we  are  in  a  much  greater  degree  through  the 
influence  of  tiie  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  more  lately  of  the  English  and 
the  French,  than  through  the  continned  working  d  our  own  most  an- 
dent  national  literature.  Nay,  it  has  been  ei^poimentally  mantfested 
(as  it  was  supereminently  in  toe  late  war  of  libmUion  in  1813)  tiiat  as 
often  as  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  old  Germanism  into  Ae  fere- 
groond  of  our  modem  culture,  so  often  (after  a  little  artificial  paiading) 
has  it  been  thrown  aside.  People,  however  patriotic,  had  andh  an  in- 
stinctive, if  not  always  conscious,  feeling  of  the  infi»iority  of  these  north- 
em  productions  to  those  of  the  south  and  «ast,  that,  in  s{»te  of  all  patrio- 
tic trumpeting  and  blowing  up,  tiie  ^^!d)elnngen  was  fcveed  in  a  few 
years  to  leave  tiie  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  in  quiet  possession  of  the  aca- 
demic ground.  We  do  not  pretend  to  decide  which  course  of  develop- 
ment is  the  preferable  for  a  peojde,  a  development  thoroughly  and  en- 
tirely natioiud,  or  a  complex  growth  springing  from  varied  foreign 
impregnation ;  but  Provid^ioe  has  so  ordered  it  that  the  develop- 
ment of  tiie  German  people  should  be  in  this  latter  &^on  deddedly : 
and  with  this,  as  an  arrangement  of  Providence,  beyond  the  hope  of  no- 
man  change,  we  must  evo:  be  content. 

^'  We  conclude,  tiierefore,  on  a  review  of  the  whole  mattor,  t^t  fer 
Imn  who  wishes  to  plant  hknself  upon  the  highest  position  of  inteUec- 
tual  cultivation,  an  initiation  into  ancient  literature  is  absolutdy  indis- 

Cable.  Only  when  so  initiated  is  he  in  a  condition  to  survey  eompre- 
ively,  to  contemplate  clearly,  and  to  see  {H*ofoundly  into  what 
human  nature  under  its  various  aspects  can  achieve;  by  the  aid  c& 
ancient  learning  alone  is  the  educator  enabled  to  extend  his  view  beyond 
tiie  narrow  horizon  of  tiie  now  winch  encompasses  him,  and  to  dis-!- 
tineuish  between  tiiat  which  is  merely  local  ox  temporary,  and  tiiat 
which  is  of  universal  and  human  significancy.  And  tins  extent  ol 
vision  alone,  it  unquestionably  is  that  entities  a  man  to  say,  that  he  is 
educated  in  the  highest  and  complete  sense  of  that  word." 

We  have  patiently  followed  our  author  tiirough  this  long  de- 
fence of  classical  education,  because,  hackneyed  as  tiie  tiieme  may 
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be,  it  is  not  always  that  it  is  handled  with  the  requisite  degree  of 
diflcrinuBatioii  and  appreciation.  Many  of  our  enlogizers  of  a 
Latin  and  Greek  education  in  this  country,  plead  the  cause  of 
dassicality  on  grounds  which  are  satisfactory  enough  in  the  ab- 
stract^ but  which  have  no  bearing  whatsoever  on  the  circuni" 
stances  to  which  they  are  meant  to  be  applied.  Herr  Beneke, 
LoweTer,  takes  anxious  care  that  he  shall  not  play  off  upon  us 
any  sophism  of  this  kind.  He  teUs  us  not  only  what  dassics  are 
worth,  but  for  whom — ^  fiir  denjenigen  welcher  auf  die  hochste 
Bildungs-stiiJfe  gestellt  werden  sou  — ^or  him  whom  it  is  intended 
to  plant  upon  the  highest  platform  of  intellectual  culture.  Thus 
his  championship  of  a  classical  education  for  the  gymnasia,  is  in 
the  most  perfect  harmony  with  his  determined  exclusion  of  the 
same  studies  &om  the  Biirger-schools.  '  Non  omnia  possumus 
omnes;'  the  merchant  goes  to  his  counting-house,  the  young  agri- 
culturist to  his  model  farm,  when  the  yoimg  philosopner  is  gomg 
firom  Homer  and  Herodotus  in  the  gymnasium,  to  Plato  and 
Lnmanual  Kant  in  the  university.  This  is  the  way  they  manage 
matters  in  Germany;  but  among  ourselves  there  is  still  rea- 
son to  fear  that  the  true  position  and  value  of  classical  educa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  different  classes  of  society,  and  their  intel- 
lectual wants,  is  not  everywhere  distinctly  understood;  that  thace 
is  too  much  of  a  general  indiscriminating  idol-worship  of  the 
mere  letter  of  Greek  and  Latin,  to  which  languages,  in  thdr 
mere  rudiments  and  disciplinarian  externals,  a  sort  of  magic 
virtue  is  attributed,  as  if  they  alone,  without  aid  from  living 
poetry  and  philosophy,  and  without  the  least  regard  either  to 
social  position  or  intellectual  wants,  had  the  power  of  turning  every 
thing  into  gold.  On  some  such  notion  as  this  the  exclusive 
classiciffln  of  Oxford,  .and  whatever  in  England,  is  connected  with 
that,  seems  to  depend;  while  in  Scotland  we  find,  in  many  places, 
herds  of  young  men  who  should  begin  and  end  their  education  at 
a  commercial  school,  drilled  for  five  years  principally  into  the  mere 
beggarly  elements  of  Latin,  and  then  sent  to  college  (still  in  the 
shape  of  mere  boys)  for  a  little  more  Latin,  and  a  litue  Greek,  that 
they  may  forget  both  in  a  year  or  two  over  the  toils  of  the  comptoir 
and  the  recreations  of  the  circulating  library.  Now  how  do  the 
Berlin  educationist's  sensible  remarks  apply  to  such  a  case  as  this? 
Plainly  thus,  that  one-half  of  the  lads,  who  in  Scotland  study 
Latin  and  Greek  at  grammar-schools  and  imiversities,  should  have 
been  sent  to  a  Burger-school,  from  which  the  classical  languages 
were  excluded,  and  the  other  half  should  have  been  brought 
beyond  the  point  of  nibbling  at  a  shell,  and  really  taught  to  hve 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  drink  from  the  fountains,  of  ancient  wis- 
dom.   As  thmgs  stand  at  present  we  have  good  reason,  with  the 
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late  Professor  Walker,*  to  despair  altogether  of  the  cause  of  clas- 
sical literature  beyond  the  Tweed,  ana  to  denounce  the  present 
system,  not  merely  as  a  futile  abortion  in  itself,  but  as  one  of  the 
greatest  hindrances  to  a  rational  system  of  education,  that  the 
three  angles  of  our  triangle  contain.  In  England,  wherever 
the  old  system  of  exclusive  classicality  still  prevails,  we  have  at 
least  one  thing  thoroughly  studied  in  the  schools,  and  carried 
afterwards  in  the  universities  to  that  point  of  perfection  in  which 
intellectual  pleasure  and  profit  are  combined;  but  classicality  in 
Scotland  is  a  mere  obstructive  heap  of  grammatical  thorns  and 
brambles,  neither  producing  any  fruit  of  itself,  nor  allowing  seeds 
of  a  more  hopeful  character  to  find  their  vra-y  through  its  choking 
superincumbence.f 

We  shall  now  give  the  English  reader  a  sample  of  Herr  Beneke's 
sensible  and  thoroughly  practical  views  on  the  '  methods  of  educa- 
tion ;'  and  from  this  part  of  his  subject  we  can  select  nothing  more 
appropriate  than  the  remarks  on  the  monitorial  system.  Fully 
alive  to  the  necessary  defects  of  this  over-trumpeted  machinery,  the 
Berhn  professor  has  too  much  judgment  to  overlook  its  manifold 
advantages.  The  monitorial  system,  wisely  appUed,  teaches  the 
educator  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity;  and  he  who  can  do  this 
commands  a  charm,  not  of  the  highest  kind,  but  one  which,  in 
such  a  world  as  the  present,  is  likely  to  be  more  generally  available 
than  any  other. 

"  Let  us  first  consider  the  quantity  of  instruction  given  by  the  method 
of  Bell  and  Lancaster;  and  here  it  seems  to  us  evident  where  there  is 
an  ordinary  degree  of  skill  displayed  in  the  school  arrangements,  that 
each  individual  scholar  receives  a  greater  share  of  the  master's  time  and 
attention  under  the  monitorial  system  than  by  the  common  plan,  ac- 
cording to  which  scholars  of  all  different  degree^  of  advancement  fall  to 
be  instructed  by  a  single  teacher.  For  in  proportion  as  diversities  of 
this  kind  exist  in  a  class,  the  master  is  forced  to  split  his  time  and  at- 
tention into  so  many  altogether  independent  sections  ;  and  while  he  is 
occupied  with  one  section  the  others  will  either  be  less  beneficially  oc- 
cupied than  they  might  be,  under  monitors,  or  are  altogether  idle.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  teacher  can  devolve  the  exhausting  business  of  mere 
preparation  and  repetition  on  others,  it  is  clear  that  so  much  time  and 
strength  as  was  lost  on  this  can  now  be  devoted  to  the  proper  business 
of  instruction. 


*  Evidence  before  the  Bojal  Commission  for  visiting  the  Scottish  Univer- 
sities, 1827. 

f  We  happen  to  have  lay  besides  us  an  extract  from  an  old  number  of  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review/  which  expresses  in  a  single  sentence  the  essentially  false 
position  of  classical  learning  in  Scotland.  '  Nothing  has  more  contributed  in  this 
country  to  disparage  the  cause  of  classical  education  than  the  rendering  it  the 
education  of  all.  With  us  the  learned  languages  are  taught  at  once  too  ex- 
tensively, and  not  intensively  enough.' 
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"  As  little,  however,  ia  it  to  be  denied  that  even  this  preparation  taii 
npelxtioii,  and  much  more  go  the  inatructiou,  properly  so  called,  whett 
they  are  Buperintended  by  acholara,  d6  not  admit,  with  regard  to  all  sub- 
jectfl,  of  being  efficiently  carried  into  practice;  for  t^ere  ia  always  some- 
thing' '  mechanical'  about  the  teaching'  of  a  monitor  which,  if  teaching 
is  to  be  intellectual,  necessaiily  renders  the  instnunent  inadequate  to  the 
effect  dedred.  This  may  be  granted ;  but  there  are  cert^  subjects 
that  admit  of  bong  commumcated,  if  not  altogether,  at  least  in  Bome 
degree,  only  in  a  manner  that  may  comparatively  be  termed  mechanical ; 
nay,  we  may  go  iurther  and  say  that  the  extraneous  admixture  of  spurts 
of  qnrit,  so  to  speak,  into  these  subjects,  tenda  to  produce  confusion  rather 
than  to  excite  interest^  and  is,  consequently,  more  prejudicial  than  bene- 
ficial to  the  real  work  of  teuhing.  We  sbaU,  therefore,  do  wisely  to 
make  &  distinction;  and,  unless  where  sorry  necessity  compels,  apply  the 
monitorial  method  only  to  those  subjects  in  which  the  instruction  given 
must  necessarily  be  in  a  great  measure  mechanical ;  as  spelling,  writing, 
drawing,  arithmetic,  and  the  external  frame-work  of  geography  and 
history.  To  the  province  of  the  monitorial  method  (to  repeat  what  we 
havesud  underanother  phase)  belong  all  those  subjects,  and  those  sub- 
jects onlv,  that  can  be  transferred  so  completely  by  a  good  teacher  to  an 
apt  scholar,  that  the  scholar  can  feel  the  communicated  elements,  so  far 
as  they  go,  perfectly  in  his  own  power,  and  is  ready  to  transfer  them 
distinctly  and  withoot  confuMon  to  another;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  those  subjects  are  to  be  withheld  Irom  the  handling  of  a  pupil  teacher, 
which  are  capable  only  of  a  very  imperfect  transf««nce  from  the  master 
to  the  scholar.  To  this  category  belong  all  exercises  prescribed  espe- 
dally  for  the  tndning  of  the  understanding,  all  instruction  in  reUg^on,  ia 
morality,  and  in  the  inner  spirit  and  significance  of  history.  But,  with 
i^  this  hmitation,  is  it  not  a  decided  gain  that  what  may  and  must  be 
tau^t,  to  a  certain  degree,  mechanicdUy,  is  by  the  monitorial  method 
taught  more  cert^nly  in  a  school  with  only  one  master  than  it  can  be 
without  this  instrumentality  7 

"  If  we  consider  further  to  what  an  extent  this  merely  mechanical 
part  of  instruction  is  and  must  be  practised  in  every  school,  let  the 
teacher  be  as  vivacious  and   intellectual  as  he  pleases ;  we   shall  be 
forced  on  a  review  of  the  real  details  of  the  matter  to  admit  that  unless 
in  a  few  peculiarly  fortunate  cases,  a  certain  number  of  the  scholars  trill, 
m  all  classes,  soon  begin  to  fall  behind ;  and  whenever  this  takes  place, 
tHe  teacher,  where  he  has  no  assistants,  must  either  allow  this  number 
to  lag,  and  finally  give  them  up  as  a  hopeless  job,  or  by  extraordinary 
rate  bestowed  upon  a  few  duUuds,  deprive  the  good  scholars  of  that  at- 
tention of  which  they  are  more  worthy.     I  know  it  from  the  be: 
thority  that,  high  as  our  system  of  dementary  instruction  in  P 
nnloubtedly  stands,  and  zealous  as  are  the  exertions  of  our  educai 
officials,  there  are  nevertheless  children  even  here,  in  Berlin,  who, 
font  or  five  years  regular  attendance  at  school,  can  neither  read  nor 
^th  any  readiness.     If  such  things  happen  in  the  green  tree,  whs 
^e  to  expect  from  the  diy  ?     And  is  it  then  wise,  to  remain  in  a 
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of  vain  self-safasfaciion  with  an  imagined  perfecdon,  and  refuse  the  aid 
of  a  method,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  defects,  can  certainly,  wh^i 
actively  superintended,  be  made  to  achieve  that  which  our  most  active 
men  without  it  must  in  the  nature  of  things  often  fail  to  do  ?  Let 
monitors,  therefore,  by  all  means  be  employed,  to  do  that  which  can  be 
done  by  monitors  :  and  if  the  instruction  which  they  can  g^ve  is  at  best 
merely  mechanical,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  this  intellectual  mechanics 
is  at  least  in  itself  better  than  nothing,  and  that  when  onoe  there,  it  may 
readily  be  made  the  bridge  to  something  higher  that  could  never  have 
existed  without  it. 

'*  It  now  remains  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on  the  quality  of  the  in- 
struction communicated  by  the  mutual  method.  Now  here,  the  main 
advantage  seems  to  be — ^what  indeed  we  have  alrea^  mentioned — that 
by  portioning  out  the  scholars,  according  to  their  different  progress  and 
capacities,  into  a  great  many  separate  groups,  and  giving  each  a  suitable 
drilling  by  appropriately  furnished  monitors,  every  scholar  at  every  in- 
dividual moment  is  kept  actively  employed  according  to  the  exact 
measure  of  his  wants  and  attainments,  and  ndther  above  nor  beneath 
this  mark.  Now  when  details  are  to  be  taken  up  mechanically  in  teach- 
ing this  is  not  something  merely,  but  it  is  alL 

*'  Such  is  the  dear  gain  for  the  taught  scholar ;  for  the  teaching  scholar, 
the  profit  is  much  higher.  The  object  that  had  hitherto  been  his  only 
by  actual  adoption,  becomes,  in  the  very  act  of  teaching,  his  by  inward 
energetic  vitality,  the  inalienable  property  of  his  knowing  faculty.  The 
frequent  repetition  which  he  practises  gives  him  certainty  and  con- 
fidence in  the  application  of  what  he  knows ;  what  he  had  first  learned 
diligently  it  may  be,  but  imperfectly  and  more  or  less  clumsUy,  he  now 
learns  to  use  with  ready  dexterity  and  decided  talent.  Then  there  is 
the  special  pleasure  that  arises  in  the  mind  from  the  consciousness  of  a 
thorough  command  of  a  subject :  this  ag^ain  begets  a  warmer  love  to 
the  subject,  and  acts  as  the  most  active  of  all  spurs  to  further  acquisi- 
tion ;  so  that,  taking  every  thing  together,  the  mechanical  part  of  teach- 
ing becomes  to  the  teacher-scholar  what  it  never  can  be  to  the  principal 
teacher,  not  merely  not  mechanical  in  the  offensive  sense  of  that  word, 
but  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  beneficial  of  intellectual  exercises. 

^'But  there  are  indirect  advantages  resulting  from  the  monitorial 
system,  not  inferior,  perhaps,  to  its  immediate  influence ;  and  among 
these  we  must  mention  the  various  postures  and  movements  which  the 
execution  of  this  method  renders  necessary,  and  which  form  a  most  con- 
venient channel  for  the  outlet  of  that  instinct  of  corporeal  movement 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  healthy  young  persons.  But  besides  this 
incidental  gymnastics  the  scholars  are  thus  accustomed  to  submit  not 
merely  to  the  direct  power  of  discipline  embodied  in  the  person  of  the 
master,  but  to  subordination  and  control  in  a  much  wider  and  more 
varied  sphere.  For  however  much  of  mere  surfiEU^  work  there  may  be 
in  this  sort  of  school  training — something  analogous  to  the  extemauties 
of  which  common  military  drill  is  made  up — it  is  not  the  less  certain 
that  the  observance  of  this  external  disc^lme  removes  the  occasion  for 
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many  an  offence  both  of  an  inward  origin  and  drawing  inward  and 
moral  consequences  in  its  train.  Discipline  once  acknowledged  in  a 
few  mechanical  outward  acts,  may  by  degrees  control  and  mould  the 
whole  character.  And  accordingly  we  find,  that,  while  within  the  walla 
of  the  school,  the  Bell  and  Lancaster  teachers  have  been  able  to  boast  that 
their  method  has  enabled  them  to  dispense  with  every  kind  of  corporeal 
punishment,  beyond  these  bounds  it  is  alleged  that  of  those  who  haye 
been  subjected  to  thorough  discipline  under  this  system,  a  smaller  propor- 
tion has  been  convicted  for  police  offences  than  of  children  educated  in 
the  ordinary  schools.  In  addition  to  all  this  we  must  observe  the  im* 
portant  moral  lesson  dmly  taught  to  those  who  are  under  the  influence 
of  tbe  monitorial  system ;  namely,  that  no  man  lives  for  himself  alone 
in  this  world,  but  that  every  man,  according  to  his  ability  and  oppor- 
tunities, must  endeavour  to  make  himself  useful  to  his  fellows:  and  this 
great  truth  is  not  impressed  upon  the  memory  of  the  young  scholar 
merely,  but  it  is  imprinted  on  his  heart,  transferred  to  his  will,  and 
worked  into  the  daily  habitude  and  custom  of  his  existence. 

'^  A  single  word  now  remuns  for  the  influence  of  this  method  on  the 
principal  teacher.  On  this  head  the  most  discordant  opinions  are 
everywhere  expressed :  and  we  hear  in  the  same  breath  the  complaint 
that  the  constant  superintendence  and  eager  watchfulness  over  every 
part  of  a  complicated  machinery  which  this  method  requires,  is  too 
much  for  the  strength  of  a  common  man,  and  that  other  complaint, 
which  is  certainly  not  consistent  with  it,  that  by  handing  over  the 
pnncipal  part  of  his  work  to  his  scholars,  the  master  is  apt  to  become 
lazy  and  mefficient.  Now  with  regard  to  this  point  it  appears  to  me 
that  they  are  decidedly  in  the  wrong  who  imagine  that  the  Bell  and 
Lancaster  method,  because  it  enables  a  good  teacher  to  do  more  than 
he  could  otherwise  accomplish,  is  therefore  an  easier  method  for  him^ 
and  a  method  which  may  be  satisfied  with  a  less  efficient  man  than  the 
conmion  service  demands.  So  far  from  this  it  seems  certain  that  to 
teach  by  monitors  is  a  more  difficult  task  for  the  master  than  to  teach 
without  them ;  a  more  vivid  and  energetic  power  of  generalship  must  be 
exhibited.  The  commander-in-chief  in  a  great  battle,  though  he  has 
and  can  have  no  particular  post,  is  in  fact  present  everywhere.  As  a 
compensation,  however,  for  this  greater  demand  upon  his  energy,  the 
monitorial  system  spares  the  teacher  a  great  part  of  that  merely  mecha- 
nical inculcation  which  is  so  wearisome;  and  saves  him  from  that  stu- 
pifying  and  blunting  influence,  which  long  continued  and  unremitting 
occupation  with  the  mere  elementary  part  of  teaching  never  fietils  to 
exercise  on  the  intellect." 

Here  our  limits  command  us  to  refrain.  The  extracts  we  have 
made  are  sufficient,  we  think,  to  convince  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country  that  a  complete  treatise,  conceived  in  the  same 
catholic  and  comprehensive  spirit,  and  so  thoroughly  discri- 
minating and  practical,  must  be  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  a  pranch  of  social  science  more  talked  about  in  these 

l2 
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times  tlian  perhaps  any  other,  but  less  understood.  There  are 
plenty  of  loose  ideas,  indeed,  afloat  on  this  important  subject, 
but  comparatively  few  fixed  principles;  and  the  cause  of  this  con- 
fusion is  plain:  people  must  study  so  complex  a  subject  before 
they  can  hope  to  comprehend  it;  study  first  its  principles  in  the 
psychology  ^f  the  hlan  mind,  and  'then  its  deU  i^  the  prac 
tice  of  various  skilful  persons.  To  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  wise 
pilot  through  these  seas,  we  can  most  conscientiously  recommend 
jDr.  Friedrich  Beneke. 


Art.  Vn. — 1.  The  Rural  anct Domestic  Life  of  Germany,  By 
William  Howitt.    London:  Longman  and  Co. 

2.  German  Expediences :  addressed  to  the  English  ;  both  Stayers  at 
Home,  and  Goers  Abroad.  By  William  Howitt.  London: 
Longman  and  Co. 

Thebe  are  no  two  countries  in  the  civilised  world  so  similar  in 
some  aspects,  and  so  dissimilar  in  others,  as  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. And  the  points  of  resemblance  are  so  close,  as  to  make  the 
points  of  contrast  absolutely  glaring — perhaps  even  to  produce  a 

{ainful  sense  of  imeasiness  or  distrust  upon  the  detection  of  them. 
t  is  to  this  sort  of  strange  antagonism,  expanding  amidst  family 
affinities  and  sympathies,  that  we  must  mainly  attribute  all  the 
vexed  problems  into  which  our  English  writers  upon  Germany 
are  constantly  falling. 

There  is  no  country  so  difficult  of  access  in  its  real  inner  character 
as  Germany.  We  must  know  the  people  long  and  intimately,  and 
become  ourselves  habituated  to  their  usages  and  modes  of  think- 
ing, before  we  can  reconcile  their  surface  contradictions,  and  dis- 
cover the  true  harmony  that  Hes  beneath.  It  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all  countries  for  a  foreigner  to  write  a  book  about,  that  shall  be 
both  faithful  and  comprehensive. 

And  of  all  book-writing  people  the  English  are  the  last  to  pro- 
duce works  upon  the  domestic  life  of  other  nations  in  the  right, 
unbiassed,  imiversal  spirit.  It  is  not  that  they  do  not  possess  in 
a  very  high  degree  the  requisite  qualifications, — knowledge,  keen 
observation,  sagacity;  but  that  they  are  afflicted  with  serious 
disqualifications,  which  do  not  exist  elsewhere  in  such  paramount 
force — insular  prejudices,  a  perpetual  tendency  to  think  every 
thing  wrong  that  does  not  assort  with  their  own  modes  and  notions, 
a  constant  recurrence  to  the  one  rigid  self-elected  judgment.  The 
English  cannot  go  out  of  themselves:  they  cannot  enter  into  the 
circumstances  of  other  races.    They  can  hardly  comprehend  a 
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people  existing  without  such  an  eternal  pressure  upon  their  faculties 
as  shall  literafly  absorb  out  of  eveiy-day  life  all  traces  of  poetry 
and  romance.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  enigma  to  them  than 
the  silent  influence  of  tradition  in  moulding  living  customs  and 
manners.  Every  thing  that  is  new  to  them  jars  against  their 
habits.  Pleasure  itself  offends  them  when  it  is  not  cooked  to  their 
palate.  Even  the  unalterable  elements  to  which  so  much  of  the 
fashioning  of  human  institutions  is  unavoidably  adapted,  wiU 
sometimes  excite  a  bihary  derangement  in  the  EngUsh.  They 
will  make  little  or  no  allowance  for  the  inevitable  effects  of  cK- 
mate.  They  would  carry  their  own  climate  everywhere — that 
sullen  climate  which  destroyed  poor  Weber,  that  yellow  climate, 
loaded  with  sulphur  and  human  steam. 

Conceive  then  an  Englishman  writing  a  book  upon  social 
Grermany ,  the  most  intractable  of  all  men  sitting  down  to  a  sub- 
ject which,  of  all  others,  demands  the  most  patient  investigation, 
and  the  most  complete  suppression  of  previous  theories. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  prelude  that  we  are  about  to 
analyse  the  works  whose  titles  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
paper.  They  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  such  process  at 
our  hands.  The  well-merited  reputation  of  the  author  has  already 
secured  to  them  a  large  and  admiring  circle  of  readers,  and  every 
body  who  feels  any  interest  in  Germany,  or  the  Germans,  may  be 
presumed  to  be  already  tolerably  famihar  with  their  contents.  But 
we  propose  to  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  salient  opinions  expressed 
in  them,  not  for  the  sake  of  criticising  Mr.  Howitt's  writings,  but 
merely  to  indicate  some  of  the  points  upon  which,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  our  coimtrymen  are  apt  to  entertain  erroneous  impressions. 

We  have  observed  that  Englishmen  are  not  the  best  adapted  by 
constitution,  or  temperament,  or  hereditary  position,  for  writing 
sound  books  of  travels — isarefuUy  confining  the  observation,  how- 
ever, to  the  social  and  domestic  phases  of  the  subject.  We  must 
be  frank  enough  to  say  that  we  do  not  consider  Mr.  Howitt  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  He  is  a  thorough-bred  English- 
man in  his  tastes  and  habits,  in  his  Ukings  and  his  disHkings,  in  the 
uncompromising  energy  of  his  mind,  his  education,  and  the  aims 
and  produce  of  his  whole  life.  Were  we  to  select  the  writer  who, 
in  our  estimation,  was  best  qualified  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of 
our  society,  and  portly  faithfully  the  actual  life  of  our  people, 
we  should  unquestionably  name  William  Howitt.  But  it  may 
be  fairly  doubted  whether  one  who  is  thus  deeply  imbued  with 
Enghsh  feeling,  and  whose  modes  of  thinking  are  so  thoroughly 
English,  is  eicactly  the  fittest  person  to  undertake  the  delineation 
of  foreign  life.  Such  a  book  in  such  hands  must  insensibly  be- 
come a  book  of  contrasts.    The  more  English  the  writer,  the  less 
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likely  is  lie  to  form  independent  opinions.  Freedom  firom  na- 
tional predilection  is  at  least  as  necessary  as  mental  activity  and 
honesty  of  intention. 

The  effect  of  this  strong  nationality  is  palpable  in  these  volumes. 
Mr.  Howitt  is  ever  yearning  towards  his  English  homestead;  and 
while  he  is  depicting  German  characteristics,  cannot  restrain  him- 
self from  reverting  to  customs  endeared  to  him  by  early  associa- 
tions. The  comparison  under  such  circumstances  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  unfavourable  to  Germany — ^be  it  in  reality  just  or  un- 
just. Thus  in  speaking  of  the  aspect  of  the  country,  he  cannot 
resist  the  recollection  of  the  trim  hedge-rows  and  picturesque 
cottages  of  home: 

"  Here  you  look  in  vain,"  he  says,  "  for  any  thing  like  the  green 
fields  a«d  tedge-rows  of  England,  with  their  scattered  trees,  groups  of 
beautiful  cattle  and  flocks  grazing  in  peace,  and  sweet  cottages,  and 
farm-houses,  and  beautiful  mansions  of  the  gentry.  It  is  all  one  fence- 
less and  ploughed  fleld." — Rural  and  Domestic  Life, 

It  cannot  escape  the  reader  that  in  this  description  Mr.  Howitt 
employs  a  variety  of  the  most  captivating  terms.  When  he  spe^J3 
of  England,  the  fields  of  necessity  must  be  green;  nor  is  he  satis- 
fied with  mere  groups  of  cattle, — ^the  cattle  must  needs  be  beau- 
tifid;  nor  will  he  allow  the  flocks  simply  to  graze — to  heighten 
the  sylvan  charm  he  must  make  them  graze  in  peace;  and  the 
cottages  must  be  sweet,  and  the  mansions  of  the  gentry  must  be 
beautiful.  Of  all  intention  wilfully  to  convey  an  unfavourable 
impression  of  Germany,  by  exaggerating  the  pastoral  beauties  of 
England,  we  fully  acquit  Mr.  Howitt.  It  is  quite  evident  to  U8 
that  he  never  meant  any  thing  of  the  kind;  on  the  contrary,  he 
wrote  of  such  things,  of  which  there  are  numerous  instances,  im- 
consciously,  out  of  that  irrepressible  love  of  country  which  comes 
in  full  flood  upon  the  heart  in  remote  and  strange  scenes.  But 
we  refer  to  the  passage  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  insensible 
colouring  such  leeHngs  inevitably  impart  to  books  of  this  class. 

Were  it  a  matter  of  much  practical  importance,  it  would  be  easy 
enough  to  turn  this  enchanting  picture  mside  out,  and  show  how 
much  misery  and  want  are  frequently  found  lurking  under  all  this 
beauty  and  sweetness,  and  to  draw  from  thence  a  contrast  with  thei 
social  condition  of  the  people  of  Germany; — which  would  prove  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  the  world,  that  if  their  cattle  are  not  so 
prettily  grouped,  nor  their  trees  so  agreeably  scattered,  they  pos- 
sess this  material  advantage,  that  they  are  content  in  their  condi- 
tion and  always  have  enough  to  eat.  Mr.  Howitt  himself  fully 
acknowledges  this.  He  says  that  when  an  Englishman  visits  Ger- 
many, he  sees  many  things  from  which  he  might  derive  valuable 
'ints  foB improvement  at  home. 
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"  He  sees  a  simple  and  less  feverish  state  of  existence.  He  sees  a 
greater  portion  of  popular  content  diSuaed  by  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  propMty.  He  sees  a  less  conTulsiTe  straining  after  the  accumulation  of 
enoimous  fortuDes.  He  seeB  a,  less  incesiant  derotion  to  tbe  mere  buffluesa 
of  money-making,  and,  consequently,  a  less  intense  selfishness  of  spirit ; 
a  more  genial  and  serene  enjoyment  of  life,  a  more  intellectual  embel- 
lishment of  it  with  music  and  domestic  entertainment.  He  sees  the 
means  of  existence  kept  by  the  absence  of  ruinous  taxation,  of  an  enor- 
mous debt  recklessly  and  lavishly  piled  on  the  public  shoiddere,  by  the 
absence  of  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  articles  of  food,  cheap  and 
easy  of  acquisition." — Experiejices. 

We  ask  any  man  possessed  of  an  average  share  of  common  sense, 
wiicfa  of  these  pictures  is  the  more  substantially  attractive — the 
Bweet  cottages  and  the  misery,  or  the  bald,  ftaicelesa  landscape  witli 
content  and  an  equitable  distribution  of  means  ?  Alas !  it  is  griev- 
ous^ to  be  feared  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  sweet  cottages  would 
gla<uy  exchange  conditions  with  the  German  peasantry,  and  com- 
pound all-their  hedge-iowa  and  white  gables  for  a  littie  ease  of  mind 
and  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  fare. 

But  is  it  quite  true  that  the  external  aspect  of  country  life  in 
Germany  is  so  unpromising  ?  Is  it  quite  certain  that  distance  in 
this  case,  as  in  many  others,  has  not  lent  a  littie  enchantment  to 
the  view?  The  dose  pastoral  landscape  of  England  is  undoubtedly 
very  charming.  It  jb  a  thing  not  to  be  met  with  anywhere 
dse.  The  whole  of  Europe  contains  no  parallel  for  the  gat- 
den  beauty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  But  is  there  no  other  kmd 
of  beauty  worthy  of  admiration  except  hedge-rows  and  cattle, 
cottages,  groups  of  trees,  and  green  lanes?  Let  us  imagine  a  G«r- 
inan  visiting  England,  and  giving  vent  to  his  poetical  spirit  in  t-^'Vi 
bshion: 

'  Here  yon  look  in  vain  for  any  thing  like  magniGcent  ancestral 
f<»ests  of  the  growth  of  ages,  and  richly  wooded  valleys,  and  vast 
mountains,  with  their  weird  solitudes  and  solemn  forms,  their 
Evooping  eagles,  th^r  torrents,  and  their  rocks.  It  is  all  one  tame 
T^on,  pranked  out  with  neat  liouses  and  cropped  trees.* 

Yet  this  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  and  as  well  founded  as 
Mr.  Howitt's  T^rets  for  the  absence  of  English  scene 
bioad  champaign  of  Germany.  It  is  curious  enough 
Howitt  should  expreesly  recommend  the  traveller  on 
Germany,  to  '  cast  away  as  fast  as  posnble  all  Arcadian  i 
dreams  about  graceful  youths  and  maidens,  and  bands  ' 
^■Emeriences,  6,  7);  yet  that  he  should  himself  forget 

Shis  own  advice,  so  far  as  to  retain  in  hia  mind  al] 
most  Arcadian  visions  of  the  beauty  and  comfort  of 
vhich  he  is  perpetually  drawing  into  contrast  with  ih' 
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features  of  Gennan  life.  It  is  not  alone  that  he  falls  into  the 
ordinary  injustice  of  setting  up  the  English  standard  to  test 
another  people  by,  but  that  he  sets  up  the  poetical  side  of  England 
against  the  prosaic  side  of  Germany.  It  is  certain  that  when 
a  traveller  is  far  from  his  own  country  he  is  apt  to  carry  with 
him  vividly  only  the  most  agreeable  recollections  of  it — ^the  plea- 
sant memories,  the  sunshine,  the  roses,  the  happy  faces,  and 
so  on ;  dropping  wholly  out  of  his  calculation  the  thousand  and 
one  petty  drawbacks,  the  small  inconveniences,  the  abiding  dis- 
contents of  all  kinds.  And  all  this,  the  aromatic  essence  of 
the  distant  and  the  past,  is  urgently  opposed  by  his  imagina- 
tion to  present  discomforts,  whatever  they  may  be,  the  unaccus- 
tomed ways,  the  disappointments  occasioned  less  by  any  de- 
ficiency or  unfitness  in  the  elements  of  things,  than  by  his  own 
strangeness  in  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  them,  and  the  innumer- 
able obstacles  of  the  present  which  he  stumbles  against  in  un- 
familiar scenes.  The  comparison,  consequently,  is  taken  at  the 
utmost  conceivable  disadvantage.  It  is  not  merely  England 
against  Germany,  but  the  England  of  an  excited  fancy,  reheved 
of  all  its  disaffremens,  against  the  real  work-a-day  Germany,  dis- 
enchanted of  all  its  romance. 

Such  comparisons  are  false  in  principle.  Countries  ought  to  be 
judged  as  they  are,  not  as  they  are  not.  It  proves  nothing  to 
show  that  Gemlany  is  not  England.  We  knew  that  before. 
What  we  want  exactly  to  be  informed  about  is  the  place  itself,  as 
it  is;  but  if  we  are  to  be  reminded  incessantly  of  its  inferiority  to 
England,  or  of  the  odd  difierences  between  it  and  England,  it 
seems  as  if  the  traveller  were  going  aboiit,  not  to  collect  racts,  but 
to  flatter  the  national  vanity  at  home. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  general  tendency  of  Mr.  Howitt's  first 
book  upon  Germany;  for,  although  it  is  full  of  laments  for  the 
rural  English  sights  and  usages  he  misses  in  the  fatherland,  it  must 
be  accepted  upon  the  whole  as  a  most  able  exposition  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  country,  bearing  high  and  honourable  testimony 
to  the  character  and  industry  of  the  people.  It  is  in  his  second 
and  smaller  book  that  we  find  his  dissatisfaction  break  out;  and  it 
is  in  this  volume  chiefly  we  discover  those  statements  which  we 
.hold  to  be  objectionable. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  a  marked  discordance  in  the  spirit  of 
the  two  volumes  not  very  easy  of  illustration  or  solution.  The  larger 
and  more  tolerant  work  was  published  while  Mr.  Howitt  was  yet 
residing  in  Germany — the  other  since  his  return  to  England.  He 
reserved  his  final  indictment  against  the  country  until  Tie  had  left 
it,  a  course  which  is  perfectly  justifiable  in  itself.  But  this  will 
not  account  for  the  startling  opposition,  not  so  much  in  matters  of 
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mere  stafement  as  in  matters  of  feeling  and  judgment,  presented  by 
these  two  books.  When  the  first  book  appeared,  Mr.  Howitt 
was  absolutely  attacked  for  its  Grermanic  enthusiasm  and  anti- 
English  tendency.  The  impression  made  by  the  second  is  pre* 
dsdy  the  reverse.    How  is  this? 

Mr.  Howitt  was  singularly  unfortunate  in  his  location.  He 
got  into  a  house  where  fiiepeople  were  prying,  curious,  gossiping, 
designing,  and  roguish.  They  seem  to  have  entered  into  a  regular 
system  of  annoyances,  «md  to  have  taken  extraordinary  pains  to 
make  him  and  his  &mily  uncomfortable.  This  was  an  impro- 
pitious  beginning,  and  its  eflfects  appear  to  have  lingered  with 
him  to  the  last  hour  of  his  residence  at  Heidelberg.  He  never 
quite  got  rid  of  the  feeling  of  distrust  and  vexation  with  which 
^t  intriguing  landlady  inspired  him  in  the  first  instance.  The 
conclusion  at  which  he  arrives,  drawn  of  course  from  his  own 
experience  and  observation,  is  not  only  that  the  German  lodging- 
house  keepers  constitute  a  genus  of  sharpers,  but  that  they  are 
actually  sustained,  assisted,  and  protected  in  their  rogueries  by  an 
extensive  combination  amongst  the  surrounding  population !  The 
wholesale  imposition  is  accomplished  in  this  way.  Arriving  a 
stranger  in  one  of  these  German  towns,  and  requiring  lodgings,  you 
axe  supplied  with  a  commissionaire^  who  takes  you  round  from  house 
to  house  where  lodgings  are  to  be  let.  This  fellow  is  in  the  pay 
either  of  the  lodging-house  keepers,  or  the  hotel  keepers,  and  he 
will  inevitably  deceive  you;  that  is  to  say,  he  will  try  to  secure 
you  for  his  own  client,  who  may  in  all  human  probabilit^p^  be  just 
as  respectable  and  as  honest  as  any  body  else.  So  far  as  tms  part  of 
the  cammissianaire^s  scheme  is  concerned,  it  does  not  go  for  much. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  happens  every  day  in  the  year  in  every 
town  in  Europe.  But  Mr.  Howitt  adds,  that  the  commissionaire 
carries  the  deception  still  further.  He  not  only  cries  up  his 
direct  employer,  but  never  cries  down  any  body  else.  There  is  a 
sort  of  national  pride  in  the  fellow  (we  suppose)  which  will  not 
allow  him  to  betray  even  the  worst  of  his  countrymen.  No  mat- 
ter how  notorious  the  character  of  a  lodging-house  keeper  may 
be,  the  unsuspicious  stranger  is  sure  never  to  hear  of  it.  The 
eomndssionairej  says  Mr.  Howitt,  is  bribed  to  silence;  firom  which 
we  are  left  to  infer  that  in  fact  the  commissionaire  is  bribed  by  all 
the  lodging-house  keepers,  in  addition  to  that  particular  member 
of  the  fiatemity  whom  it  is  his  especial  duty  to  recommend. 

"  In  the  second  place,"  continues  our  author,  "  it  is  the  interest  of 
too  many  other  people  for  any  stranger  to  receive  a  warning.  The 
fihopkeepers  will,  of  course,  say  nothing,  because  they  wish  you  to  settle 
^d  be  customers,  and  many  of  them  hope  to  fleece  you  well  too.  Even 
if  you  have  letters  to  German  femiHes,  they  will  not  breathe  a  word« 
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It  is  not  their  business  ;  and  it  is  a  part  of  German  caution  not  to  offend 
their  townsmen,  especially  the  knayish,  who  may  do  them  mischief'' — 
Experiences. 

The  last  important  part  of  this  macliineTy  of  deoeption  is  sup- 
plied by  the  domestic  servants,  who  are  in  league  with  all  the 
rest  to  teep  their  employers  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  true  state  of 
things  around  them;  so  that,  according  to  Mr.  Howitt,  the  mo- 
ment a  stranger  enters  a  German  town  for  the  purpose  of  goin^ 
into  lodgings,  the  commissionaire  of  the  hotel,  with  the  hotel- 
keeper  himself  in  the  background,  the  servants  of  the  house,  the 
owners  of  the  house,  the  traidespeople  of  every  kind  and  degree, 
and  even  the  private  families,  however  respectable  they  may  be, 
to  whom  the  stranger  may  happen  to  carry  letters  of  introduction, 
instantly  confederate  and  become  engaged  in  a  mysterious  conspi- 
racy to  cheat  him. 

If  we  were  to  treat  statements  of  this  description  as  Mr.  Howitt 
himself  treats  most  of  his  German  topics,  we  might  make  a  descent 
upon  some  of  the  bye-streets  of  London,  and  draw  a  picture  of  an 
English  lodging-house  keeper,  which  would  show  how  far  infe- 
rior in  skill,  boldness,  and  magnitude  of  ambition,  these  poor  Ger- 
man combinators  are  in  comparison  with  the  same  genus  in  this 
country.  It  takes  a  whole  town  in  Germany,  private  families  and 
all,  to  cheat  a  single  lodger ;  while  in  London  a  single  lodging- 
house  keeper  is  quite  enough  to  cheat  a  whole  colony  of  lodgers. 
The  London  scale  of  profit,  too,  is  considerably  higher,  and,  we 
need  not  add,  that  the  London  mode  of  extortion  is  considerably 
more  systematic.  But  as  we  do  not  see  how  the  case  of  the  Grer- 
znans  would  be  improved,  by  establishing  the  imdeniable  &ct  that 
the  case  of  the  English  is  worse,  we  win  not  waste  time  with  the 
useless  contnust. 

Personal  experience  is  the  test  people  usually  apply  to  matters 
of  this  nature.  No  test  can  be  much  more  faUacious ;  but  it 
affords  a  popular,  conventional,  and  easy  escape  &omthe  responsi- 
bility of  any  graver  method  of  procedure.  In  this  very  town  of 
Heidelberg  then,  we  can  confidently  assert  that  we  have  known 
sundry  instances  of  the  utmost  honesty,  fiunkness,  and  cordiality 
on  the  part  of  lodging-hotise  keepers  towards  their  inmates.  The 
town  is  not  very  krge.  It  occupies  only  a  single  street  running 
between  the  river  and  the  hills.  There  would  be  no  great  diflB- 
culty  in  acquiring  in  a  couple  of  months  a  paseing  acquaintance 
with  the  character  of  every  individual  in  the  town ;  and  we  as- 
sume at  once  that  this  circumstance  is  in  itself  an  abundant  protec- 
tion against  the  class  of  frauds  indicated  by  Mr.  Howitt.  There 
are  people  who  have  resided  in  Heidelberg,  and  who  speak  of  the 
inhabitants  in  terms  the  very  reverse  of  those  employed  by  Mx. 
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Howitt.  We  state  ihis  amply  w  a  piece  of  common  justice. 
Here  aie  two  opinions  founded  on  opposite  experiences.  Both 
ma  J,  both  must  be  right  up  to  a  certain  point ;  but  that  part  of 
the  inquiry  in  which  alone  the  public  at  large,  either  of  Germany 
or  England,  can  be  supposed  to  be  interested,  lies  beyond  the 
limits  of  individual  instances,  and  can  only  be  reached  by  the 
more  philosophical  process  of  generalisation. 

What  is  the  national  character  of  the  Germans  ?  Is  it  that  of  a 
sordid,  knavish^  over-reaching  race  ?  No.  Mr.  Howitt  himself 
explicitly  asserts  that  they  are  not  slavishly  devoted  to  moneys- 
getting.  He  even  admits  in  this  very  book  that  they  are  honest. 
*  The  Germans,'  he  says,  *  as  a  people,  are  a  very  honest  peo- 
ple."— Experiences,  p.  11.  Now  it  is  only  as  a  people  we  have 
any  interest  in  the  investigation  of  their  character.  Let  pettifog- 
ging chicanery  thrive  in  Heidelberg,  and,  if  our  author  wiU  have 
It  8O9  in  all  the  small  university  towns ;  let  the  tradespeople  and 
the  servants  conspire  to  the  crack  of  doom;  the  Germans,  as  a 
people,  are  a  very  honest  people — and  we  take  that  to  be  a  very 
complete  and  sufficient  answer  to  all  the  accusations  in  detail  that 
may  be  brought  against  them.  It  is  much  to  the  purpose  that 
this  answer  should  be  i^imished  by  the  author  of  these  books; 
since,  however,  we  may  differ  from  him  on  some  points,  or  he 
majr  di£[er  from  himself  on  others,  Mr.  Howitt  is  an  unexception- 
able witness. 

The  thieving  propensities  of  the  Germans  appear  to  have  struck 
Mr.  Howitt  most  forcibly  on  board  the  Ludwig  steam  boat  plying 
on  the  Shine.  He  says  that  the  Ludwig  'was  a  regular  den  of 
thieves;'  that  his  carpet>-bag  was  cut  open  on  board  and  plun- 
dered, and  that  several  of  the  people  connected  with  that  vessel 
were  afterwards  sentenced  for  similar  depredations  to  six  years' 
imDrisonment.  He  tell  us,  also,  that  at  Cologne  a  case  of  eau-rde* 
Cologne,  which  he  had  left  on  the  table  at  his  hotel,  was  rifled 
during  his  absence,  and  that  the  landlord,  treating  the  affair, 
strangely  enough,  as  a  matter  of  course^  replaced  it  at  his  own 
charge.  It  is  pleasant  to  perceive  in  all  these  cases  that,  if  there 
he  robbery  in  the  country,  there  is  also  a  compensatory  prin« 
ciple  resident  somewhere;  that  the  law  overtakes  the  depredators 
on  the  steam  boats,  and  that,  although  theft  is  a  matter  of  course  in 
the  hotels,  it  is  also  a  matter  of  course  on  the  part  of  the  landlord 
to  make  restitution  in  full  for  the  inevitable  wrongs  committed  in 
his  premises.  So  £sur,  therefore,  no  great  harm  is  done.  The 
liver  n^ues  carry  on  their  speculations  under  the  wholesome 
feai  of  abc  years'  imprisonment,  and  the  hotel-keepers  are  always 
1^7  to  make  gooa  the  losses  to  which  their  guests  are  unar 
Toidably  exposed.     We  know  no  country  where    the  evil  of 
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znisapproprlation  of  private  property  is  more  successfiillj  grappled 
with. 

But  we  owe  it  too  many  delightfiil  recollections,  not  to  say  of  the 
Rhine  that  we  never  heard  of  these  numerous  and  daring  rob- 
beries until  we  read  of  them  in  Mr.  Hewitt's  books.  Many  thou- 
sands of  strangers  traverse  the  Rhine  daily  during  the  fine  season 
in  these  steamers.  The  deck  is  piled  up  with  trunks  and  carpet- 
bags, and  writing-cases  and  hat-boxes.  We  confess  we  often  won- 
dered that  where  there  was  so  much  temptation,  there  should  be  so 
little  theft;  and  we  were  not  very  much  surprised  to  find  that 
some  thefts  were  committed  at  last.  But  is  it  fair  to  draw  these 
items  into  the  indictment  against  Germany?  It  is  all  very  well 
for  Mr.  Hood  to  call  out  to  the  travellers  on  the  Rhine  to  *  take 
care  of  their  pockets.'  Mr.  Hood  is  a  humorist,  and  has  the 
licence  of  a  motley;  but  it  is  only  right  to  advertise  such  of  his 
readers  as  do  not  happen  to  know  better,  that  the  whole  region  of 
the  Rhine  is  much  more  English  than  German.  It  is  the  firontier 
where  various  races  mingle;  it  is  the  high- way  where  extravagant 
foreigners  are  always  to  be  found  setting  an  example  of  dissi- 
pation and  vice  of  every  kind;  it  is  the  last  place  where  one  looks 
for  German  virtue  or  German  simplicity;  it  is  in  fact  repudiated 
by  the  Germans  themselves,  as  being  no  longer  distinguished  by 
the  German  character  in  its  native  integrity.  The  best  vindi- 
cation of  the  people  from  the  imputations  which  these  mal- 
practices might  seem  to  cast  upon  them  is  furnished  with  his 
mvariable  candour  by  Mr.  Howitt  himself. 

"  Vast  numbers  of  our  country  people  flock  into  the  Rhine  country, 
because  it  is  easy  of  access,  because  it  is  a  very  charming  country  so  far 
as  nature  goes  ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  exception  of 
Prussia,  the  very  dearest  part  of  Germany,  and  what  is  worse,  it  id  the 
most  corrupt  and  demoralised.  It  is  not  in  the  cities  of  the  Rhine  that 
you  will  find  the  genuine  German  character  in  its  primitive  truth  and 
simphcity.  It  is  a  great  thoroughfare  of  tourists,  and  that  of  itself  is 
enough  to  stamp  it  as  corrupt  and  selfish.  True,  it  is  a  lovely  country, 
and  if  you  are  content  with  the  charms  of  nature  you  cannot  well  have 
a  pleasanter.  But  if  you  seek  either  the  highest  state  of  German  social 
culture  in  the  purest  state  of  its  moral  simplicity,  you  must  go  far- 
ther."— Experiences. 

All  this  while  then  we  have  been  looking  at  the  Grermans 
through  the  glasses  of  our  own  deformities.  It  is  clear  enough 
that  the  '  genuine  German  character'  is  something  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  German  character  which  is  brought  into  contact 
with  tourists  and  migratory  lodgers;  and  that  if  we  would  ascer- 
tain what  that  genume  character  is,  we  must  '  go  fitrther.'  So 
that,  after  all,  it  is  we,  the  tourists,  who  are  to  bkme  for  all  the 
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chicanery  and  fraud;  we  who  introduce  tlie  temptation,  we  who 
diffuse  around  us  a  taste  for  profusion  and  luxury,  who  inspire 
the  simple  and  plain-dealing  tradesman  with  new  desires,  and 
open  to  him  new  vistas  of  acquisition :  it  is,  in  fact,  our  more 
highly  refined  civilisation,  with  its  attendant  train  of  hypocrisies 
and  mtri^es,  which  is  begetting  in  Germany  all  these  fraudu- 
lent practices,  against  which  Mr.  Howitt  so  eloquently  warns  the 
innocent  English  public ! 

We  sincerely  believe  this  to  be  the  exact  truth — neither  more 
nor  less.  We  sincerely  believe  that  our  civilisation  has  been 
working  in  Germany  much  the  same  sort  of  results — ^making  the 
necessary  allowance  for  difference  of  circumstances — which  it  has 
worked  in  a  more  frightful  excess  amongst  the  aborigines  of  our 
colonies.  If  we  would  see  the  people  in  their  true  national 
development,  we  must  *  go  farther,'  as  Mr.  Howitt  says;  we  must 
go  beyond  the  reach  of  these  blighting  and  pernicious  in-^ 
nuences. 

And  what  do  we  find  in  those  remote  districts?  A  primitive 
and  laborious  race — simple  in  their  manners,  calm,  persevering, 
affectionate,  unostentatious.  A  people  free  from  the  vices  of  a 
false  refinement — ^placing  no  stress  upon  money,  even  as  a  means 
to  an  end — intellectual  and  grave,  earnest  and  independent.  We 
hardly  understand  this  sort  of  character,  it  is  so  unlike  any  thing 
to  which  we  are  accustomed.  We  can  hardly  comprehend  a  whole 
people  without  some  strong,  low,  worldly  motive  power  stirring  up 
their  passions,  and  agitating  them  into  action.  We  are  apt  to  dis- 
believe in  the  phenomenon,  or  to  turn  it  into  ridicule.  We  recog- 
nise, it  is  true,  in  the  absence  of  frivolity,  in  the  weight  and  serious- 
ness of  the  Germans,  something  more  closely  resembling  our  Saxon 
qualities  than  we  can  discover  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Ger- 
man temperance,  German  phlegm,  Grerman  industry,  are  perfectly 
intelligible  to  us ;  but  we  have  no  notion  of  a  soUd  man  who  places 
poetry  and  metaphysics  above  worldly  substance,  above  the  daily 
struggle  for  riches  and  personal  ambition.  This  puzzles  us,  and 
so  by  way  of  getting  out  of  the  diflSculty,  we  turn  him  into  a 
joke.  We  pitch  upon  his  dull  routine  of  habits,  and  secure  a 
laugh  at  the  expense  of  his  fflmplicity.  His  cookery  is  atrocious, 
&aver  kraut  is  a  species  of  elaborate  barbarianism,  dawn-of-day 
breakfests,  twelve  o'clock  dinners,  long  evenings,  and  suppers  of 
sliced  sausages  and  potato  salads,  make  up  a  tableau  of  human 
life  which  may  well  excite  the  risible  muscles  of  an  Englishman. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  or  invent  any  thing  more  completely 
opposed  to  his  notions  of  the  art  of  living.  He  is  scarcely  at 
breakfast  when  the  German  has  done  dinner — ^he  has  hardly  sat 
down  to  dinner  when  the  German  has  done  supper !  What  sort 
ofhunanity  can  reside  in  these  people?    Let  us  see. 
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We  will  go  to  Mr.  Howitt's  first  book  for  the  answer.  He  is 
here  describing  what  he  designates  the  *  singular  moral  character- 
istics of  the  Germans  ;'  and  singular  they  are  in  comparison  with 
the  moral  characteristics  of  May  Fair  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  our 
great,  moving,  bustling,  money-grasping  population  on  the  other. 

^'  There  is  not  a  more  social  and  affectionate  people  than  they  are. 
They  ard  particularly  kind  and  attentive  t6  each  other;  sympathise 
deeply  in  all  each  other's  troubles  and  pleasures,  successes  and  reTeises. 
They  form  the  strongest  attachments  and  retain  them  through  life. 
Young  men  entertain  that  brotherly  feeling  for  each  other  that  you 
seldom  see  in  England.  They  go,  as  youths,  often  walking  with  their 
anns  about  each  other,  aa  only  school-boys  do  with  us.  They  put  th^ 
arms  over  each  other's  shoulder  in  famihar  conversation  in  company,  in 
a  very  brotherly  way.  I  say  nothing  of  that  hearty  kissing  of  each 
other  on  meeting  ai);er  an  absence,  that  to  an  English  eye,  in  great, 
rough-whiskered  and  mustached  men,  has  something  very  repulsive 
in  it  They  make  presents  of  memorials  to  each  other,  and  m^untftin 
a  great  and  lasting  correspondence.  The  correspondence  of  many 
Germans  is  enormous.  La£es  who  spend  the  morning  in  household 
afiairs  will  also  in  the  afternoon  be  as  busy  in  writing  to  their  numerous 
friends.  It  is  in  private,  social  intercourse  alone  that  the  Germans 
display  the  genuine  rivacity  and  heartiness  of  their  character.  In  the 
sooal  and  select  circle  of  approved  and  approving  friends,  they  throw 
off  all  formality,  and  become  as  joyous  and  frolicsome  as  so  many  l)oys  and 
girls.  These  same  young  men  that  in  the  street  will  go  by  you  as  swift 
as  a  steam-engine,  and  as  dark  as  a  thunder  cloud,  there  become  the 
very  imps  of  mirth  and  jollity.  They  are  ready  to  enter  into  any  fun, 
to  act  any  part — to  sing,  to  romp,  to  laugh,  and  quiz  each  other  with- 
out mercy.'' — Rural  and  Domestic  Life. 

He  adds  that  they  have  the  faculty  of  becoming  children  with- 
out becoming  ridiculous.  None  but  children  in  other  countries 
can  give  themselves  up  to  the  full  flow  of  their  spirits,  and  throw 
themselves  headlong  with  safety  into  their  enjoyments.  Tet  the 
grave,  phlegmatic  Germans  can  do  this !  They  can  retain  their 
boyhocKl  and  girlhood  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  without  even,  says 
Mr.  Howitt,  '  leaving  go  for  an  instant  of  the  saving  guidance  of 
a  manly  discretion.'  This  is  something  to  compensate  for  the 
cheating  at  Heidelberg  ;  this  is  something  worthier  of  record  and 
remembrance,  and  of  standing  out  as  a  prominent  and  distinguishing 
attribute  of  the  country,  than  the  caipet-bag  burglaries  on  the 
Rhine! 

And  these  people,  so  natural,  so  festive  in  their  domestic  circles, 
so  grave  and  earnest  in  their  demeanour  and  their  thoughts,  imder- 
stand  the  cultivation  of  pleasure — of  pure  pleasure — and  enjoy  it 
as  thoroughly  as  any  race  under  the  sun. 

**  One  thing  is  certain,  that  there  are  not  in  the  world  more  attached, 
affectionate,  and  domestically  happy  people  than  the  GenmuDs;  and  if 
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their  wives  aire  not  qualified  to  solve  a  mathematical  problem  with 
them,  to  discuss  some  point  of  histoiy  or  poHtics,  to  enter  into  the  reli- 
gious questions  of  the  day,  or  to  decide  on  the  excellence  of  some  new 
work  of  taste ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  so  much  pester  them 
with  demand  of  expensive  pleasures,  huge  parties,  splendid  dresses  and 
equipages,  and  all  the  unsatisfying  and  greedy  dissipations  of  a  more 
hixarious  state  of  society. 

"  The  simple  and  unexpensive  manner  in  which  they  entertain  their 
Mends,  and  pass  away  the  winter  evenings,  might  be  introduced  with 
infinite  advantage  into  England.  A  simple  cup  of  tea  at  six  o'clock, 
music,  perhaps  a  dance,  and  then  as  simple  a  supper  of  sandwiches^ 
shoes  of  sausage,  a  potato  or  other  salad,  a  cake  ornamented  in  various 
ways,  but  generally  a  sponge,  a  chocolate,  or  a  fruit  cake,  a  snow  tart, 
wim  a  few  bottles  of  cheap  wine, — ^these  form  the  staple  refreshments  of 
these  social  evening^,  which  break  up  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock. 

"  The  young  people  on  these  occasions  amuse  themselves  also  with  a 
vast  variety  of  g^mes,  which  in  England  would  be  thought  rather 
adapted  to  children  thim  to  grown-up  people  ;  but  which,  however,  occa- 
aon  plenty  of  mirth,  and  indicate  a  state  of  sodety  much  more  homely 
and  ready  to  be  pleased  than  ours.  Among  these  stand  eminent  in 
faYOur  ^  Die  blinde  Kuh,'  the  blind  cow;  another  name  for  blindman's 
buff.  They  have  various  other  games  of  forfeits.  They  write  romances; 
each  person  famishing  a  sentence  without  knowing  wnat  is  written  be- 
fore him,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  ludicrous  nwdley." — Rural  and 
Domestic  Life. 

And  so  he  goes  on,  enumerating  the  endless  little  innocent 
entertunments  which  fill  up  the  evening.  This  way  of  life  would 
kill  a  fashionable  circle  in  London.  At  the  first  glance  it  seems 
to  bring  enntiiy  and  the  spleen,  and  the  headache,  and  stupors, 
and  vapours,  and  all  oppressive  social  maladies  along  with  it.  And 
in  like  manner,  a  Grerman  house  looks  as  if  it  were  the  place  of 
all  the  world  where  an  Englishman  could  do  nothing  but  die. 
Yet  it  is  astonishing  how  a  little  use  reconciles  us  to  these  things; 
how,  after  a  little  time,  we  begin  to  find  out,  not  only  that  they 
are  really  more  endurable  than  we  could  have  believed,  but  that 
they  are  preferable  in  the  long  run  to  the  old  modes  in  which 
we  have  oeen  all  our  lives  indulging — ^rugs  and  champa^e,  and 
suppers  included.  Ghsrman  life,  Eke  a  German  house,  which  Mr. , 
Hewitt  must  describe  for  us,  improves  wonderfully  upon  close 
acquaintance. 

'^  The  interior  of  German  houses  have,  to  English  eyes,  always  a 
somewhat  naked  look.  This  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  fix)m  the  absence 
of  carpets :  you  approach  by  uncarpetted  stairs,  and  then  find  yourself 
on  naked  boarded  floors.  These  floors  are  generally  made  of  broad 
boards  of  pine,  laid  in  squares  of  a  large  rize  in  framework  of  oak.  llie 
pne  18  generally  kept  dean  scoured,  and  the  framework  dark  with  paint 
or  oil    In  others^  uie  floors  are  eolomced  of  a  reddish  yelloWy  with  pee- 
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paration  of  wax,  which  is  kept  bright  and  dean  with  a  hard  and  heavily 
weighted  brush.  And  here,  contrary  to  the  condition  of  the  houses  of 
the  common  people,  and  of  too  many  of  the  lower  grade  of  the  burgher 
class,  all  is  extremely  neat  and  clean.  The  floors,  though  of  deal,  are 
80  whitd,  or  are  so  bright  when  coloured,  that  they  rive  a  very  agreeable 
feeling  of  cleanUness,  and  the  furniture,  though  onen  plain,  is  equally 
clean  and  neat  too.  There  is  an  air  of  elegance  about  a  good  house, 
which  makes  up,  in  some  measure,  for  the  richness  and  wealth  fA 
ornament  that  we  are  accustomed  to  in  England.  In  many  cases,  again, 
the  floors  are  of  hard  and  handsome  wood,  laid  down  in  squares,  or  in 
graceful  patterns  of  different  colours,  in  a  mosaic  style,  and  richly 
polished.  In  the  palaces  and  houses  of  the  nobility  and  wealthy  gentry, 
in  winter,  carpets  are  laid  down,  and  in  summer  these  inlaid  floors  are 
very  tasteful,  agreeably  cool,  and  sometimes  of  sing^ar  classic  beauty. "-«- 
Rural  and  Domestic  Life. 

We  take  these  descriptions  from  Mr.  Hewitt  for  the  sake  of 
showing  how  Germany  in  its  best  and  noblest  aspects  is  estimated 
by  a  writer  who  has  not  scrupled  to  show  it  also  in  its  worst. 

One  or  two  other  points  deserve  to  be  specified. 

In  the  second  boot  Mr.  Howitt  cautions  the  English  traveller 
how  he  deals  with  German  servants.  We  suppose  it  must  be 
allowed  that  German  servants  are  no  better  than  other  servants. 
But  Mr.  Howitt  here  insists  that  they  are  considerably  worse. 

"  The  servants  who  speak  English  are  a  class  who  have  learned  it  on 
purpose  to  live  with  the  English,  and  are  generally  arrant  thieves. 
They  expect  English  wages,  and  have  a  per  centage  on  all  the  bills 
they  pay  for  you.  Your  cook  rises  at  five  o'clock  in  the  mornings  and 
goes  to  market.  She  buys  the  worst  articles  there,  and  charges  you 
something  more  than  for  the  best.  She  has  ofben  her  kitchen  below 
while  your  rooms  are  above,  and  you  have  no  control  over  her  actions, 
or  a  staircase  serves  her  purpose.  She  and  the  other  servants,  who  are 
commonly  in  league,  have  their  connections,  who  expect  a  good  harvest 
out  of  the  rich  English,  and  are  always  coming  and  going  with  their 
covered  baskets.  If  you  do  not  take  good  heed,  and  it  is  almost  im* 
possible  to  have  sufficient  precaution,  unless  your  wife  do  as  the  Ger- 
man ladies  do,  wear  a  great  bunch  of  keys  at  her  apron-strings,  lock 
every  thing  up,  and  get  up  at  five  o'clock  too ;  without  this  your  stores 
of  all  kinds  will  flow  freely  out  of  the  house,  and  your  very  wood  for 
fuel  will  be  sold  by  these  rapacious  servants.  You  are,  in  fact,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines,  and  you  must  get  rid  of  them  as  fast  as  you 
can." — Experiences. 

Upon  this  vivid  outline  of  the  rogueries  of  the  German  ser- 
vants it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  other  commentary  than 
that  which  Mr.  Howitt  supplies  us  with  in  his  first  book.  The 
system  of  abstracting  things  in  covered  baskets,  and  of  levying 
contributions  on  the  house-stores  for  the  benefit  of  friends  out  of 
doors,  is  ^  system,  we  believe,  which  has  been  carried  on  from 
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time  immemorial  all  the  world  over  wherever  there  are  lodgings 
to  let,  and  for  which  the  German  servants  ought  not  to  be  held 
much  more  culpable  than  English  or  Scotch,  or  French  servants. 
But  it  would  appear  from  a  statement  in  the  other  book  that  these 
veiy  servants  are  not  only  amongst  the  most  laborious  domestics 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  that  they  are  kept  under  such  strict 
surveillance  as  to  render  misconduct  of  any  kind  rather  a  ha- 
zardous luxury  amongst  them.     First  of  their  laboriousness. 

*^  Of  German  servants  we  may  here  say  a  word.  The  genuine  Ger- 
man maid-servant  is  one  of  the  most  healthy,  homely,  hardworking 
creatures  under  the  sun.  lake  her  fellows  wno  work  in  fields,  bams, 
and  woods,  she  is  as  strong  as  a  pony,  aod  by  no  means  particular  as  to  , 
what  she  has  to  do.  She  wears  no  cap  or  bonnet  at  home  or  abroad. 
Has  a  face  and  arms  as  stout  and  red  as  any  that  our  farm  girls  can 
boast ;  and  scours  and  sweeps,  and  drudges  on,  like  a  creature  that  has 
no  will  but  to  work,  and  eat,  and  sleep.  She  goes  to  market  with  a  bare 
head,  and  in  a  laree  doak.  She  turns  out  on  a  Saturday  afibernoon^ 
with  all  the  rest  of  her  tribe,  with  bucket  and  besom,  into  the  street,  and 
then,  about  three  or  four  o'clock,  makes  a  perilous  time  of  it  in  the  city. 
Before  every  door,  water  is  flowing,  and  besoms  are  flirting  the  dirty 
puddles  about.  Each  extends  her  labours,  not  only  to  the  pavement,  if 
there  be  one,  but  to  the  middle  of  the  street ;  so  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
the  city  scavengers." — Eural  and  Domestic  Life.  239 

Next  of  their  characters. 

"  The  conduct  of  servants,  as  well  as  every  thing  else  in  Germany,  is 
kept  strictly  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police.  Each  servant  is  for- 
nished  with  a  character  book,  which  contains  all  legal  regulations  re- 
specting servants,  and  the  engagements  between  them  and  their  em- 
ployers, being  quite  a  little  code  of  menial  service.  In  this  book,  when 
a  servant  leaves  his  or  her  place,  the  master  or  mistress  writes  his  or  her 
character.  This  book  is  tnen  laid  up  at  the  police-office,  and  before  a 
servant  6an  procure  a  fresh  place,  this  book  must  be  fetched,  and  the 
character  written  in  by  the  party  whom  the  servant  is  leaving,  and  the 
hook  with  all  its  characters  must  be  taken  to  the  party  with  whom  the 
servant  wishes  to  engage.  Thus  a  powerful  check  is  kept  on  the  con- 
duct of  servants,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  a  bad  one  to  get  employ,  or  to 
avoid  the  sharp  notice  of  the  police-officers." — Rural  and  Jjamesiic 
Life. 

Does  the  reader  detect  any  inconsistency  between  these  two 
statements?  We  confess  we  find  a  difficulty  in  understanding  how  a 
class  whose  conduct  is  so  strictly  watched  and  registered,  and  who 
depend  upon  the  excellence  of  their  character  for  their  liveHhood, 
can  carry  on  with  impunity  such  systematic  depredations.  At  all 
events,  if  the  disease  be  grievous,  tne  remedy  is  easy,  and  no  per- 
son, English  or  Geiman,  need  submit  to  be  plundered,  if  he  will 
only  take  the  trouble  to  ask  a  simple  question  of  the  poKce. 

VOL.  XXXIV.  NO.  LXVII.  M 
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It  was  remaxked  by  Madame  de  Stael,  tliat  there  was  no  public 
opinion  in  Germany.  The  political  institutions  of  tte  country 
have  the  inevitable  object  of  suppressing  that  spirit  of  agitation 
which  elsewhere  assimies  the  functions  of  what  is  called  public 
opinion.  The  press  is  restrained.  The  petty  princes  exercise 
complete  authority.  The  public  mind  is  calm  and  passionless. 
Mr.  Howitt,  speaking  of  the  political  condition  of  Germany  in 
one  book,  refers  indignantly  to  the  arbitrary  control  of  the  goYem- 
ment,  and  says  that  tne  people  are  sunk  into  a  state  of  contemp- 
tible slavery. 

*^  Their  sitaation  presents  the  most  singular  and  most  admonitory 
flpeotade  in  all  history.  A  people  of  sixty  millions  in  number ;  a  peo- 
me  ci  all  others  most  sensitive ;  a  people  smging  brave  songs,  and  using 
brave  words,  and  cherishing  brave  thoughts  of  liberty, — ^yet  without  the 
daring  and  the  moral  firmness  to  set  th^nselves  me.  T^e  parents  of 
Hberty  in  Europe,  and  at  the  present  day  the  ipost  thoroughly  enslaved. 
Thev  have  £allen  from  the  high  estate  of  the  freest  and  most  high- 
spirited  people  of  ancient  Europe,  to  the  most  pliant,  crouching  to  the 
yoke  of  the  diplomatist  of  present  Europe.  One  shout  of  actual  resolve 
from  these  millions  would  scatter  every  throne,  and  make  every  bond 
orumble  into  dust ;  nay,  closely  woven  as  the  net  of  diplomacy  is  around 
ihem,  were  there  but  the  lion  within  it,  a  mouse  were  enough  to  set  it 
free ;  but  the  hc^  of  acquiescence  has  become  the  really  enslaving 
chain  of  this  great  and  intellectual  people.*' — Experiences. 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  Germans  were  really  in  a 
miserable  slough  of  despond,  and  that  they  were  wholly  deprived 
not  only  of  the  power  to  move,  but  of  the  desire  to  improve  thdr 
political  situation.  In  the  other  book  we  have  the  following  pic- 
ture of  the  actual  state  of  the  people  in  reference  to  the  govern- 
ment, from  the  opposite  tendency  of  which  we  leave  the  reader 
to  dr^w  his  o^  (^^lusions. 

'^  The  prosperity  of  the  nation  is  inimical  to  its  emancipation.  The 
princes,  though  despotic,  are  not  surrounded  by  a  splendid  and  powerful 
aristocracy,  like  the  monarchy  of  England.  These  were  swept  away  or 
reduced  by  the  revolutionary  war.  The  princes,  therefore,  with  no  such 
body  guard  to  stand  between  them  and  tne  people,  are  obliged  to  govern 
with  mildness.  They  are  isolated  and  responsible,  at  least  morally,  for 
their  own  actions ;  and  no  prince  in  modern  times  has  once  dared  to 
run  violently  counter  to  the  sense  of  an  educated  people.  K  we  make 
the  King  of  Hanover  the  exception,  the  German  sovereigns  are  popular 
in  their  own  persons,  and  this  is  a  great  persuasive  to  obedience  and 
acquiescence  in  a  form  of  government  not  the  most  favourable  to  real 
freedom.  Then,  there  is  no  distress  in  the  country ;  no  mighty  body  of 
destitution  and  misery,  as  in  our  own  manufacturing  districts — milhons 
in  desperation,  and  menacing  change.  Here,  as  in  all  Europe,  exists  a 
certain  degree  of  poverty^  a  certain  pressure  of  population,  which  seeks 
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lelief  in  emigraiicai ;  but,  on  the  whcde,  there  is  no  conntEy  where  iiie 
great  mass  of  the  people  liye  in  greater  comfort  and  content.     8iidi  aa 
extent  of  Inzniy,  such  a  glittering  aristocracy  before  iheir  eyes,  the  rest- 
less ambition  cf  monnting  from  rank  to  rank,  have  not»  as  with  us,  de- 
stroyed lihe  ancient  spirit  of  quiet  enjoyment     All  live  weU,  but  not 
spkaadidly.     The  greatest  portion  of  me  people,  the  peasantxy,  liye  on 
'mar  own  property, — liye  m  the  country  all  alike,  and  fully  occupied 
wAk  thor  hboors.     The  middle  classes  again  depend,  in  great  numbers, 
en  government  for  ofifices  in  the  state,  in  all  departments  of  the  admi- 
mstration  of  justice,  collection  of  duties  and  taxes,  in  colleges  and  schools. 
'When,  therefore,  there  is  no  great  mass  of  distress  to  create  a  bitter- 
ness and  coalition  against  the  goyemment,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  great 
body  deriying  substantial  benents  from  it,  who  shall  be  the  first  to  sacri- 
fice his  present  enjoyments  fi>r  the  more  intellectual  liberties  of  a  firee 
tongue  and  press  ?    Who  shall  quanel  first  with  the  constitution  which 
affords  him  solid  adyantages,  because  it  does  not  eictend  to  him  and 
others  still  more  ?    The  country  is  not  conunerdal  enough  to  haie 
created  such  a  wealthy  middle  class,  as  shall  be  independent  enough  of 
goyemment,  shaQ  haye  cause  of  grieyance  enough  and  influence  enough 
to  lead  the  multitude  to  an  attach     On  the  other  hand,  the  goyemment 
police  is  so  complete,  its  cognisance  is  so  extended  to  eyeiy  part  and  into 
eyeiy  matter,  that  a  habit  of  obedience  is  induced  which  it  is  yery  diffi- 
cult for  any  injiyidual  to  break  through." — Rural  and  Domestic  Life, 

We  believe  this  latter  review  of  the  political  circumstances  of 
the  country  to  be  the  trae  one.    We  believe  that  freedom  in 
Gemoany  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  useful  rights, — rights  which 
oonfer  substantial  prosperity  upon  the  people.    It  is  seen  that  every 
man  has  enough — that  thore  aie  no  great  burdens  to  complain  of 
—no  misdeeds  consummated  in  high  places  at  the  cost  of  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  the  bulk  of  the  people — ^that  there  are  no 
idlers  pampered  at  the  public  expense — ^that,  in  short,  the  material 
progress  oi  the  people  Keeps  pace  with  the  power  and  progress  of 
the  government  and  the  national  institutions,  and  that  thus  har- 
monifflng,  thus  moving  onwaxd  equally  and  together,  or,  if  it  suit 
the  case  better,  standing  still  together,  the  people  have  no  present 
cause  for  discontent,  no  sufficient  excuse  or  necessitj  for  popular 
revolt,  while  the  government  wisely  nudntains  the  security  of  a 
podtion  which  it  could  not  relax  without  risk  of  disoiganisation, 
and  durst  not  render  more  rigorous  without  danger  to  the  esta- 
blished rule.    We  believe  that  such  are  the  relations  between  the 
governed  and  the  governing  power  in  Germany — ^and  that  this  re- 
tttionship,  however  inapphcable  to  such  a  country  as  England,  is, 
xroon  all  accounts,  the  best  that  could  be  devised  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  multitude  of  small  interests  which  intersect  the  surface 
of  the  Germanic  empire. 
Having  spoken  so  freely  concerning  those  passages  in  Mr- 
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•Howitt's  books  which  we  deem  open  to  objection,  and  having  en- 
deavoured to  show,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  national  sentiment, 
in  some  sort  compromised  by  such  passages,  that  Mr.  Howitt  else- 
where qualifies  them  all,  more  or  less,  we  think  it  nothing  more 
than  justice  to  that  gentleman's  labours  to  add,  that  we  consider 
his  larger  work  on  Germany  to  be  the  most  valuable  publication 
we  possess  in  English  on  the  general  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
It  does  not  need  any  recommendation  at  our  hands;  but  we  would 
not  have  it  supposed  that  in  pointing  out  a  few  slight  &ult8|  we 
are  insensible  to  the  merits  of  diligent  research  and  sound  feeling 
so  conspicuously  displaced  in  its  pages. 

Our  object  is  to  testify  to  the  people  of  Germany  the  xe^d  in 
which  thej  are  held  in  this  countij — to  show  them  that,  differing 
as  we  do  in  a  variety  of  small  social  usages,  we  are  prompt  to  re- 
cognise the  more  important  features  of  resemblance  and  S3rmpathy 
which  exist  between  us ;  and  which,  in  some  measure,  give  us  a 
sort  of  common  interest  in  their  welfare  and  happiness.  In  con- 
clusion, we  beg  to  express  our  hearty  concurrence  in  every  syl- 
lable of  the  following  passages — the  truth  and  importance  of  which 
will  be  responded  to,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  by  every  right- 
thinking  man  from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the  other. 

'^  Of  all  the  continental  countries  it  is  with  Germany  that  we  have 
been  oftenest  compelled  to  alliance  by  the  intrigues  and  assumptiODs  of 
other  nations.     It  is  with  Germany  that  least  of  all,  through  <mr  whole 

history,  have  we  had  wars  and  rivah*y By  the 

union  of  England  and  Germany  must  peace  be  achieved,  orwar'snooesa- 

fnWy  waged But  besides  this  there  is  no  other 

continental  nation  with  which,  spite  of  our  national  dissimilarities^  we 
have  so  many  points  of  coincidence^  or  so  kindred  a  chftracter  in. litera- 
ture, science,  and  social  life For  the  present  we 

may  safely  assert  that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  there  is 
so  great  an  amount  of  comfort  and  contentmeut  enjoyed.  All  are  in- 
dustrious, moderate  in  their  desires,  and  disposed  to  eujoy  themselves  in 
a  simple  and  inexpensive  sociality ;  music,  books,  the  pleasures  of  summer 
sunshine  and  natural  scenery,  are  enjoyments  amply  offered  and  widely 
partaken.  The  hurry  and  excitement  of  more  luxurious  countries ;  toe 
oxygen  atmosphere  of  such  overgrown  cities  as  Paris  or  London,  havi3 
not  reached  even  their  largest  capitals.  Between  the  wild  extremes  of 
manufacturing  misery  and  aristocratic  splendour,  their  life  lies,  like  bne 
of  their  own  plains,  somewhat  level,  but  Ml  of  com,  Und  wine^  and  oiT; 
and  however  the  track  on  which  they  are  advancing  may  lead  ihem 
nearer  to  national  greatness,  it  cannot  add  greatly  to  th^  natiop^hafh 
fmess,*'-^ Rural  and  Domestic  Life. 
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Abt.  Vm. — 1.  lies  TaiH:  Esquisse  Historiqueet  Giograpkupte^ 
precedee  de  Considiratunu  Ginirales  sur  la  Colonisation  Fran-* 
gaisedans  VOceanie.    Par  MM.  VlNCB3n)ON-DuM:ouLiN,  In* 

fenieur  Hydrographe  de  la  Marine,   CbevaKer  de  la  Legion 
'Honneur,  et  C.  Desgraz,  Commis  de  Marine.    II.  Parties. 
Paris:  Arthur  Bertrand,  Editenr.     1844. 

2.  O'Tattif  Histoire  et  EnquHe.  Par  Henri  Lutterotk. 
Paris:  Paulin,  Libraire.     1843.  • 

3.  Srief  Statement  of  the  Aggression  of  the  French  on  the  Island 
of  Tahiti.  By  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary 
SociETT.    London.     1843. 

4.  An  Appeal  to  British  Christians  and  the  PubUc  generoBy  on 
behalf  of  the  Queen  of  Tahiti  and  her  Outraged  Subjects,  By 
SAMUEii  Tamatoa  Williams.  Second  Edition.  London: 
John  Snow.     1844. 

5.  History  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Ellis,  Author  of  ^  Polynesian  Researches.*    (unpublished.) 

A  60TERNMENT  disposing  of  the  collective  forces  of  a  nation 
cannot  manifest  its  existence  in  foreign  lands  otherwise  than  by 
armies  or  diplomatic  representatives.  In  a  barbarous  state  of 
society  the  latter  have  no  existence,  and  no  power  is  respected 
beyond  the  immediate  sweep  of  its  sword.  Kings,  who  make  a 
daily  practice  of  plundering  one  another*s  subjects,  nave  often  been 
known  to  live  in  close  amity  together.  This  is  the  despotic  period. 
But  as  soon  as  the  wiU  and  wish  of  the  nation,  speakmg  in 
whatever  language,  begin  to  influence  the  decisions  of  a  govern- 
ment, it  becomes  more  and  more  necessary  that  every  individual 
should  be  considered  a  member  of  the  sovereign,  and  that  an  in- 
jury to  one  should  be  resented  by  aQ.  Before  this  epoch  wars  are 
only  entered  on  to  resent  the  wrongs  of  the  monarch,  consisting 
generally  in  aggressions  on  his  estate,  territory,  or  dondnion.  His 
people,  mere  instruments  for  wringing  riches  from  the  soil,  no 
sooner  traverse  his  frontiers  than  they  give  up  all  daim  to  protec- 
tion. Commerce,  therefore,  is  undertaKen  solely  at  private  risk, 
and  merchants  are  the  natural  enemies  of  every  state,  forming  a 
commonwealth  among  themselves.  No  sovereign's  influence,  ex- 
cept on  some  rare  occasions  of  the  terror  of  a  ^eat  name,  extend- 
ing far  beyond  his  borders,  traders,  who  require  the  whole  world 
to  breathe  £reely  in,  are  necessarily  compelled  to  league  together 
&r  th^  own  defence.  They  are  considered  as  strangers  and  pil- 
laged on  every  side.  Monopolies  therefore  arise,  and  in  the  war 
between  governments  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  carriers  of  wealth 
on  the  other,  perplexing  and  pernicious  theories  get  afloat  which 
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axe  bequeathed  as  heirlooms  to  a  better  age.  Wherever  juster 
ideas  begin  to  prevail,  and  a  state  is  considered  as  composed  of 
men,  not  of  acres,  and  these  men  begin  to  assert  a  legitimate  in- 
fluence on  the  conduct  of  public  afiairs,  and  to  perceive  that  bodies 
poKtic  are  associations  for  mutual  protection,  there  wealth  begins 
to  gather  and  happiness  to  abound.  But  in  order  to  secure  this 
result  one  thing  is  necessary,  that  the  whole  power  of  the  state  be 
employed  to  redress  the  wrongs  offered  to  any  one  member,  that 
its  very  existence  should  be  perilled  rather  than  that  one  indivi- 
dual having  a  right  to  its  protection  should  receive  an  jonpunished 
injury.^ 

A  nice  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  a  consul  and  a  sub- 

i'ect.     No  one,  however,  has  dared  to  maintain  in  theory  that  the 
atter  might  be  abandoned,  though  the  former  might  not.     An 
insult  to  one  must  be  revenged  as  much  as  an  insult  to  the  other. 
But  the  consul  certainly  has  privileges  —  personal  inviolability 
and  right  of  residence  at  the  place  whither  ne  is  accredited,  are 
among  them — and  these  may  be  in&ingedby  an  act  which,  towards 
a  mere  subject,  would  be  indifferent.     A  consul,  according  to  the 
law  of  nations,  cannot  be  removed  except  by  the  government  that 
appointed  him.     No  country  can  be  considered  civilised  in  which 
tnese  principles  are  not  actnowledged.    In  England  their  rigid 
appUcation  has  always  been  more  necessary  than  elsewhere.     Ow; 
greatness  is  very  much  the  result  of  individual  energy  and  enter- 
prise.    Our  gospel  has  been  preached  by  self-elected  apostles^ 
The  reason  of  our  expansion  and  development  on  aQ  sides,  must 
be  sought  in  the  bosom  of  every  Englishman.    But  that  love  of 
adventure,  that  eagerness  for  commercial  pursuits,  that  reckless- 
ness of  daring,  that  indefatigable  industry,  that  patience,  that  per- 
severance, that  obstinacy,  from  which  our  empire,  moral  and  ma- 
terial, derives  its  origin,  would  have  been  of  worse  than  no  avail» 
if  unnourished,  unsupported  by  the  consciousness  that,  wherever  a 
Briton  penetrated,   however  far  he   might  roam,  his  country 
ceased  not  to  care  for  his  welfere,  and  would  not  fail,  in  case  of 
danger,  to  stretch  out  her  strong  arm  to  protect  him.     Our  na- 
tional character  is  an  extraordinary  assemblage  of  seemingly  oppo- 
site qualities.     Th^e  is  no  nation  more  apt  to  wander,  no  nation 
has  produced  more  enterprising  travellers,  or  navigators,  or  co- 
lonists, and  yet  none  are  more  distinguished  by  the  love  of  hornet 
The  consequence  is,  that  in  whatever  place  an  Englishman  settles 
down,  he  soon  learns  to  consider  it  as  his  home,  not  by  abandon- 
ing his  reverence  for  the  land  of  his  birth,  but  by  looking  upon 
his  new  abode  as  a  sort  of  appendage,  an  addition,  an  enkigemeot 
of  that.    "Wherever  he  establishes  a  hearth  and  a  roof,  he  con^ 
oeives  that  his  country  acquires  some  claim  upon  the  soil;  or,  ajb 
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least,  l3mt  so  long  as  he  lemaiiis  upon  that  spot  the  shadow  of  the 
union-jack  over^ieads  and  hallows  it,  rendering  it  as  inviolable  as 
any  part  of  Kent  or  Middlesex.  And  why  should  it  not  be  so? 
Eyety  man,  every  people  has  a  vocation.  To  some  it  is  given  to 
grow  cotton,  com,  or  wine ;  to  others,  manii&ctnres  and  com* 
merce  are  allotted ;  others  seek,  and  perhaps  find,  military  glory ; 
bnt  it  has  been  decreed,  not  to  make  an  Anacreontic  enumeration, 
Ihat  the  English  shall  fill  the  &ce  of  the  earth  with  civilisation 
and  knowledge.  We,  who  have  outstripped  most  nations  in  the 
arts  of  peace  and  war,  are,  above  all,  the  appointed  emissaries  for 
die  disperfflon  of  truth  among  the  ignorant  and  barbarous.  But  we 
pretend  to  no  peculiar  dispensation.  The  cause  of  our  activity  in 
flowing  the  seeds  of  knowledge  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  partly,  perhaps,  in  our  climate, 
partly  in  the  accident,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  of  our  position ;  but, 
above  all,  in  the  constitution  of  our  minds.  If,  however,  we  scat- 
ter ourselves  fiir  and  wide  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  we  never 
cease  to  be  linked  indissolubly  to  our  mother  country.  Wealth, 
honour,  titles,  distinctions,  are  litde  valued  by  us  apart  firom  our 
quaHly  as  Englishmen.  No  nation  adopts  with  so  much  reluct- 
ance we  costume  and  maimers  of  foreigners.  We  exultinour  im- 
gainly  dress  in  the  midst  of  the  silks  and  brocades  of  barbarians. 
Other  people  no  sooner  approach  the  outer  orbit  of  savage  life  than 
ihey  are  drawn  inrefflstibly  into  its  vortex.  We  remaiu  John 
Bufis  in  the  midst  of  anthropoph^. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  of  the  gradual  and  sure  develop- 
ment of  English  power.  Tbe  crown  has  conquered,  of  its  own 
accord,  few  oi  our  valuable  possesions.  We  have  been  pre- 
ceded everywhere  by  our  merchants  and  our  seamen,  and  the 
nation  has  rarely  intervened  in  their  relations  with  foreign 
states,  except  to  protect  them  firom  wronff .  Such  intervention  we 
have  seldom  refused  to  grant.  In  the  imancy  of  our  power,  when 
oar  force  bore  no  comparison  to  its  present  triumphant  efficacy, 
the  theory  had  not  been  advanced  that  an  agent  of  a  private  body 
xttnst  rely  only  for  protection  on  that  body.  Such  puallanimous 
doeferines  have  been  reserved  for  the  present  age.  It  was  reserved, 
also,  fi>r  the  present  age  to  discover  the  dig^ty  of  saoificing  an 
individual  whose  cause  we  espouse,  of  speaking  with  contempt  of 
his  character  and  abiHties,  in  order  to  appease  the  anger  of  a  fo- 
reign press.  Fine  expedient !  Enlarged  pohcy  !  Throw  the  man 
\  overboard,'  but  hold  fast  to  the  prmciple.  We  have  no  sym*- 
fodiy  with  such  abstract  modes  of  dealing  with  political  questions, 
and,  while  acknowledging  the  necesdty  of  separating  a  private 
fiom  a  poblic  wrong,  we  uiink  this  country  should  be  as  r^dy  to 
defend  the  diaracter  as  the  person  of  a  subject* 
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*•  A  gross  outrage,  accompamed  by  grosB  indigmty,'  sajs  tike  fiist 
mixgister  of  this  country,  '  has  been  committed  upon  aBiitisIi  con- 
sul ;',  and  at  a  subsequent  period  he  informs  us  that '  ample  satis&o» 
tipn  ha?  been  given  for  that  outrage.*     We  purpose  to  inquire; 
into  the  series  of  events  which  forced  from  Sir  Kobert  Peel  so 
marked  a  declaration.    The  details  of  the  actual  outrage,  howeveri 
we  shall  not  much  insist  on.    They  have  over  and.  over  again  been- 
repeated  in  the  public  prints  with  more  or  lees  misrepre^entatioa. 
But  it  has  been  impossible  to  conceal  the  main  facts,  namely,  that 
the  consul  of  this  country  was  imprisoned  in  Tahiti  without  cause ;. 
and  that  without  cause,  also,  he  was  expelled  the  island.    The  gene- 
ral belief  is,  that  for  the  former  of  these  insults  a  sort  of  reparation 
has  been  given,  whilst  that  for  the  latter  none  has  been  offered  or  de** 
manded.    The  officer,  d' Aubigny,  who  committed  one'offence,  has 
feeen  reprimanded,  removed,  for  aught  we  know  promoted^  to  an- 
other station ;  whilst  Bruat,  the  perpetrator  of  the  secoiud,  is  noain- 
tained  in  his  position.    All  this  supposes  that  the  said  Bruat  acted 
upon  some  right.     It  is  into  this  that  we  purpose  to  examine. .    The 
lieutenant's  escapade  was  a  mere  violent  episode  ;   the  govenior 
squared  his  conduct  by  a  system.    Now  we  maintain  that  tl^^  do<^ 
minion  of  France  in  the  oociety  Islands  was  ushered  in  by  false* 
hood,  established  by  violence,  and  followed  by  the  foulest  oppres- 
sion.   Every  one  of  the  acts  of  its  officers  is  vitiated  in  its  ongui,.i 
M.  Guizot  has  declared  that  complete  sovereignty  was  uiyustly 
proclaimed  in  Tahiti  by  Admiral  Dupetit  Thouars.     M.  Briiatand 
his  subaltern,  therefore,  were  illegally  constituted  fun^od!iarie6.> 
So  much  is  granted  us.    We  assert  that  the  same  reasons  whioh . 
rendered  the  complete  seizure  of  the  island  unjust,  rendered  the 
establishment  of  the  protectorate  unjust.    In  both  cases  force,  ww 
employed,  and  in  the  first  with  less  shadow  of  excuse  than  in/tha 
second.      M.  Came  was  perhaps  right  in  arguing  that  thp  pratQ<^ 
tdrate  was  almost  necessarily  a  state  of  ccmtinual  encroaclunent^i 
But  he  omitted  to  notice  the  reason,  which  is  this^  that  a  govei^ir, 
njeut  a«mot  be  carried  on  harmoniously,  in  ..liich  authority  >» 
divided*  one  party  having  the  internal,  the  other  th^  ext^rnai  sor 
vereignty,  unless  the  first  nas  confidence  in  the  second  and  is  9:eaii^: 
to  abide  by  its  advice  in  all  things.     Had  the  *  Oversbadowipg*> 
of!  France  been  really  demanded  by  the  Tahitians,  they  would  ha;^ 
cardially  co-ope^ted  in  carrying  out  the  necessary  ariai,|ig^paenta% 
Tjlie  very  conflict  that  immediately  ewsued  proved  tha*  vipl^oiOQ) 
•wfa9  isei^rted  to-    .  ,  ^ 

[it  ,has  bi^p  asserted  that  the populatio^  was  encoui|ige<l  to,^ 
s^tt  x;>f  pas^ve  resistance  from  th^  oujbset  by  the  i^ngh^h  iipifl^.. 
d^^^es*  We  will  not  absolut^y  deny  this.  On  the  coiitwiiy,  ife 
i7(jas.in^P9is4Ue  thati^  sbqi^d-npl!  be  ao.    The  ffnifl9iona^ea/]ifpR> 
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the  fathers  of  this  greftt  flock.  They  had  converted  and  instntcted 
them.  Cotild  th^y  see  them  taken  out  of  their  hands  without 
making  one  effort  to  save  them?  Were  they,  when  this  innocent 
people  turned  to  them  for  advice,  to  shut  their  mouths?  Was  it 
iheir  diity,  united  as  they  were  in  many  instances  by  blood  to  the 
naliveB,  to  depart  from  the  island  shaking  the  dust  off  their  feet  as 
liiej  went,  because  a  polluted  race  had  made  its  appearance  and 
tliireatened  to  subvert  their  work?  No.  They  were  bound  still 
jis&te  energetically  to  preach  and  to  pray.  It  was  their  duty  to 
stand  by  tneir  disciples  to  the  last;  to  comfort^  and  cheer,  and 
am%t  them,  and  share  their  dangers.  And  they  have  done  so 
nobly.  WTien  they  became  missionaries  they  ceased  not  to  be 
Englishmen.  They  retained  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as 
brfore,  and  freedom  of  speech  among  others.  If  they  exeried 
themselves,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Tahitians,  in- 
stead of  blaming  we  should  honour  them,  and  even  if  they  did 
some  little  violence  to  their  cloth,  we  must  pardon  this  in  favour 
(tf  their  paftriotism. 

This  virtue  has  always  distinguished  our  missionaries.  The 
reason  may  be  that  they  have  generally  represented  large  bodies 
of  pious  laymen,  whose  object  has  not  been  to  serve  any  parti- 
cular order.  They  have  been  only  Cfhristians  and  Britons.  The 
London  Missionary  Society,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  effi- 
cient associationB  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  ever  established, 
was  founded  by  men  of  nearly  eveiy  class  and  sect  in  this  country. 
C9m]:*ehmeii  and  dissenters  joined  heart  and  hand  in  the  same 
druse  ;'lib<3ral8  and  tones  co-operated  in  the  same  work.  It  was 
fiitmed  in  1795,  whilst  all  Europe  was  in  arms  against  the  doc« 
times  of  the  Fr^ich  revolution,  and  commenced  operations  with 
un^xKmf^led  eneigy  land  perseverance.  A  ship  was  purchased, 
named  *  The  Duff/ — ^which  has  ever  afterwards  been  spoken  off  by 
i&e  omtoVB  of  Ebteter  Hall  with  something  like  impassioned  affec- 
ti(fti,*'<^-'aaid  tiiirty  missionaries,  with  several  women  and  children, 
sE^ied-  for  'the  Society  Islands.  These  mountains,  covered  with 
woods,  with  first  a  ring  of  verdant  plains  at  their  feet,  and  then  a 
ijb^g  of  placid  water,  and  then  a  ring  of  coral,  and  then  another  of 
Wi  a!hd  beyond  the  constantly  rolling  waters  of  the  great 
afid  were,  they  knew,  the  abode  of  cruel  and  ignorant  idol* 
abcns;  j^rfaaps  die  most  immoral  and  ruthless  that  ever  came  in 
dontacfr  with  Europeans.  He  who  ventured  to  go  ashore  then 
with  the  Bible  in  his  hand  amount  these  savages  must  have  been 
le^htid  by  T^ry  high  motives.  He  must,  incfeed,  have  ft  iniid 
m^  ftobsed'who  can  willingly  quit  the  jyrecincts  of  dvilisalifttt  ' 
ai  a!u'  With  the  6i^  dmple  object  of  imparting  the  cjiief  blespihff ' 
^iteit  <dffiligG^ti6fi  to  distant  and  barbaroud  tribes.-    Sudi  a  into ' 
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zntist,  in  truth,  look  practically  upon  all  his  fellow-creatures  as 
brethren;  and  horn,  whatever  situation  of  life  he  arises,  whatever 
may  be  his  degree  of  education,  there  must  be  a  fiind  of  love  and 
charity  stowed  up  in  his  breast  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  worthy 
our  most  smcere  admiration  and  reverence.  Apart  &om  the  good 
results  attending  his  efforts,  we  derive  a  pure  pleasure  from  con- 
templating his  career;  and  if  sometimes  the  consideration  that 
ibis  good  man  belongs  to  our  own  country  causes  our  pleasure  to 
swell  into  pride,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  pride  is  innocent 
and  even  laudable.  However  this  may  be,  such  is  the  expla- 
nation of  the  tender  solicitude  with  which  the  English  public, 
and  especially  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  good  work  by 
money,  or  otherwise,  have  regarded  the  progress  of  the  Protestant 
mission  in  Tahiti.  Thoi^h  our  government  has  repeatedly  re- 
vised to  accept  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  the  island,*  the  people 
of  this  country  have  always  considered  themselves  as  possessins: 
some  right  ofpopertyove/the  minds  of  the  natives.  .. 

The  history  of  the  conversion  of  this  people  to  the  Christian 
&ith  presents  a  most  extraordinary  series  of  pictures  to  the  mind. 
The  Society  Islands,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Pacnfic,  do  not 
number  more  than  40,000  inhabitants,  all  at  least  nominally 
under  the  sway  of  one  sovereign,  whose  seat  is  generally  at  Tahiti. 
They  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  the  surmce  of  the 
earth.  Built  upon  foundations  of  coral,  rising  in  the  most  varied 
forms,  and  covered  with  trees  that  droop  sometimes  over  the 
water's  edge,  they  leave  nothing  for  the  imagination  to  desire.  Tha 
sky  is  pure,  the  atmosphere  balmy,  the  soil  finitM.  Nothing 
seems  wantin&r  to  render  life  happy.  And  yet  for  hundreds  of 
yearsstrife  afd  vice  of  every  descSJLn,  ledu^  to  a  system  and 
practised  in  its  most  hideous  extremes  by  a  regular  association 
based  on  in&nticideyf  rendered  these  little  paradises,  these  young 
continents,  something  like  hell  upon  earth.  The  missionaiies, 
after  imder^oing  dangers  of  every  description,  succeeded  in 
changing  this  state  of  uungs.  Under  their  Hands  society  assumed 
a  new  shape.  They  purified  the  hearts,  elevated  the  ideas,  and 
consequently  corrected  the  conduct  of  the  people.  A  stupid 
Bnssian  captain,  named  Kotzebue,  asserts  that  they  spoiled  their 
morals  and  their  beauty,  and  consigned  all  who  dared  to  re^ 
Aeir  will  to  *  oubliettes  V  Few  in  England  can  now  be  found 
so  bold  as  to  re-echo  these  absurdities,  no  one  indeed  whom  it 
would  not  be  derogatory  to  answer.  Li  France  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent.   One  of  the  ablest  undoubtedly  of  thdr  public  speakers, 

*  See  the  letter  of  George  Canning,  dated  March  3d,  1827,  &c.  &c. 
fXheAreois.    See EBisli < Polynesian Besearches,' toL L, p. 229. 
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M.  de  Mantalembert,  at  least  one  of  those  who  give  promise  of 
greatest  abilily,  has  observed,  '  En  Andteterre  on  parle  trop  et  trop 
I^^iement  de  nous.'  We  may  reply,  *En  France  on  parle  trop  et 
trop  grossierement  de  nous.'  Wm  it  be  believed  that  even  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies*  men  have  been  found  so  base  as  to  re-echo 
the  vilest  assertions  of  a  nefarious  press  against  Mr.  Fritchard  and 
his  collea^es.  Such  attacks,  however,  iall  to  the  ground  on  this 
ade  of  me  channel  of  themselves.  The  missionjuies  then,  we 
say,  have  done  good  service  in  the  Pacific,  they  have  by  their 
unimpeachable  uves,  zealous  activity,  and  eloquent  preaching, 
converted  an  imiorant  and  barbarous  j>opulation;  the^r  have  in- 
troduced morahty  and  religion  where  idolatry  and  crime  flou- 
rished in  rank  luxuriance  before.  We  could  "vnsh  to  dwell  longer 
on  scenes  like  these.  We  are  reluctant  to  approach  the  sequel,  and 
contemplate  the  intruders  rushing  like  a  ho^  into  a  flower-garden, 
to  uproot  and  destroy  what  the  hand  of  mdustry  had  planted. 
But,  however  unwilling,  we  must  hurry  on  to  this  sad  consumma- 
tion. Let  those  who  would  delight  their  minds,  by  dwelling  on 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  pictures  ever  to  be  witnessed,  turn  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  W.  Ellis's  formcoming  *  BQstory  of  the  London  Mis- 
donary  Society.'  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming  compositions  of 
the  kmd  we  have  ever  met  with.  Pleasinff  in  style,  ample  in  de- 
tails, without  being  in  the  least  tedious,  it  leaves  nothing  to  wish 
for.  The  author,  well  known  to  the  public  by  his  admirable '  Poly- 
nesian Researches,'  a  work  already  become  classical,  does  not 
meiely  celebrate  the  exertions  of  the  missionaries  from  report. 
He  has  laboured  himself,  and  with  distinguished  success,  in  the 
cause.  He  knows  every  inch  of  the  ground  of  which  he  speaks, 
and  has  conversed  with  most  of  the  characters  he  celebrates.  Some 
of  them  are  very  quaint  and  original;  and  Mr.  Ellis  has  drawn 
them  admirably.  We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  dwell  so  briefly  on 
lus  performance,  which  is  of  high  literary  merit.  Ours  is  a  sterner 
task.  We  have  to  relate,  not  triumphs  but  tribulations.  We 
have  to  do  cmly  with  the  subject  of  one  chapter,  which  is  vnitten 
in  a  somewhat  melancholy  spirit.  Mr.  ElUs,  who  laboured  for  the 
mission  in  the  height  of  its  glory,  has  lived  to  see  it  sadly  cast 
down  at  the  mercy  of  the  indifferent  or  the  profane.  We  can 
enter  into  his  feelings.  Let  our  readers,  if  they  have  the  coura^, 
compare  with  his  vdume  the  ponderous  and  slovenly  compilation 
of  MM.  Vincendon-Dumouhn  and  C.  De^raz,  who  have  dis- 
cha]^ed  upon  us  all  they  have  collected,  political,  economical,  geo- 
giaphical,  philosophical,  historical,  military,  naval,  moral,  and  re- 
Ggious,  on  the  Society  Islands.     Their  '  General  Considerationa 

•  11  ^Ilaiilt'B  Speedi,  March  17, 1844. 
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on  French  Colonisation  in  Oceania,'  suggest  to  us, the  propriety 
of  publishing  a  folio  on  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  "witn  the 
Pelew  Islands,  preceded  by  an  introduction  on  international  law. 
M.  Henri  Lutteroth's  work,  which  takes  the  Protestant  view  of 
the  question,  is  brief,  clever,  and  amusing;  the  *  Statement'  of  the 
directors  is  forcible  and  convincing,  but  incomplete  without  the 
admirable  letters  of  Messrs.  Freeman  and  Tidman  in  the  *  Times* 
newspaper;  and  the  *  Appeal'  of  Mr.  Williams  is  really  exceHeiit^ 
written  with  warmth  and  eloquence,  by  a  very  young  man,  to 
whose  head  and  heart  it  is  equally  creditable. 

Our  readers  must  suppose  the  island  of  Tahiti  to  be  in  a  state  of 
gitidually  progressing  cTvilisation  under  tlie  care  of  tlie  mission- 
aries.  Let  us,  before  we  enter  upon  the  events  which  form  the 
immediate  subject  of  contemplation,  sketch  two  very  opposite  cha- 
racters, those  of  Messrs.  Pritchard  and  Mcerenhout,  the  English 
and  French  consuls.  They  have  both  of  them  exerted  considerable 
influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Society  Islands,  one  for  good, 
the  other  for  unmixed  evil ;  one  has  laboured  energetically  to  re- 
form and  regulate  ;  it  has  been  the  constant  endeavour  of  l&e 
other  to  corrupt  and  overthrow ;  one  was  impelled  by  religious 
zeal  and  holy  enthusiasm,  the  other  by  sordid  avarice  and  envy; 
one  acted  boldly,  frankly,  perhaps  too  frankly,  the  other  intrigued, 
and  mined,  and  plotted ;  one  is  open-hearted,  open-handed,  of 
vigorous  intellect,  warm  and  eloquent,  the  other  artftil  and  cun- 
ning, cold  in  heart,  and  crooked  in  mind.  Mr.  George  Pritchard, 
in  the  character  of  a  missionary,  reached  Papeete,  tne  capital  of 
Tahiti  and  the  Society  Islands,  in  the  year  1824,  and  never 
quitted  those  regions  for  sixteen  years.  In  a  very  short  time 
his  superior  energies  and  abilities  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as 
the  head  of  the  mission,  and  it  was  in  a  great  measure  through 
lus  influence  that  Queen  Pomare  became  convinced  of  the  truth 
and  efficacy  of  reli^on,  and  adopted  the  severe  and  irreproachable 
line  of  conduct  wmch  has  distmguished  her  for  ten  years  past; 
Whatever  may  have  been  her  nfe  once,  her  present  austerity, 
adopted  in  the  prime  of  youth,  atones  for  all.*  Mr.  Pritchard 
was  the  chief  instrument  in  her  conversion  ;  but  he  was  not 
(Satisfied  with  one  promising  disciple.  His  activity  and  boldness, 
which  have  rendered  him  so  much  the  aversion  of  the  French, 
and  earned  so  much  of  their  execration,  gave  a  new  impxilse  to 
the  mission.  Ameliorations  rapidly  followed  each  other  lii  man^- 
ners  and  government,  and  in  &ct  the  work  of  conversion  may 
be  considered  to  have  been  completed.     Six  years  ago  all  that  re^ 


^^  We  haye  been  agsared  that  when  invited  to  dine  on  board  of  any  of  her 
Kigestj's  vessels,  ahe  inyariably  refuses  to  take  a  second  glass  of  wine. 
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lemuned  to  do  was  to  pierent  the  people  irom  rekpaing.  To 
tTOtd  so  grievous  an  eveat  many  ngid  laws  and  '  puriUnicaV 
Isolations  were  enacted.  The  most  important  and  necesaair  of 
these  was  that  which  excluded  spirits  &om  the  island,  and  made  it 
ill^al  to  bur  or  sell  them.  Ail  savages,  it  is  well  known,  soon 
become  paaaioDately  fond  of  drinking ;  and  when  once  the  per- 
ludous  habit  is  contracted,  depopulation  is  in  rooBt  instances  the 
isevitable  result.  The  tribes  of  North  America  are  rapidly  dis- 
mpearing  from  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  destroyed  more  by  the  rum- 
msk  than  the  ri£e  of  the  backwoods-man.  The  same  procesa 
had  be^on  at  Tahiti.  Captain  Cook,  eighty  years  ago,  computed 
the  iuhabitects  at  two  hundred  thousand.  TSas  Ta&y  have  been 
an  exi^geration,  but  supposes  at  any  rate  a  very  dense  population. 
In  1830  the  most  favourable  accounts  gave  seven  thousand! 
Since  then  a  gradual  increase  has  taken  place;  for  about  that  time 
tempeiance,  at  firat  enforced  by  a  pledge,  became  the  law  of  the 
luid.  This  is  one  of  the  beneficial  results  produced  in  a  great 
measure  by  Mr.  Pritehard  and  the  venerable  Nott.  The  former, 
with  whom  we  have  now  more  especially  to  do,  rapidly  acquired  the 
love  and  respect  of  the  natives,  so  that  it  was  this  year  conridered 
by  the  French  sufficient  to  hold  a  sword  over  his  head  to  keep  the 
whole  population  ^uict,  trembling  for  hia  safety.  If  then  his  word 
was  law  with  the  queen  and  her  tnibjects,  he  acquired  this  influence 
b;  no  illegitimate  means,  and  used  it  for  no  iU^limate  ends. 
He  xught  on  more  than  one  occasion,  during  the  French  a^jgrea- 
siiHiS  cm,  the  island,  have  instigated  a  repetition  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers.  It  was  in  his  power  to  cause  a  general  massacre  of  the 
invaders.  He  had  but  to  raise  his  finger,  and  the  attempt  at  least 
would  have  been  made.  He  did  not  pursue  this  course;  he  re- 
comnended  peace  and  patience  to  the  people,  and  his  reward  has 
been  vituperation  on  one  mde  of  the  channel,  and  desertion  on  the 
ether. 

Let  im  now  turn  to  contemplate  another  picture.     No  dramatist 
fXHild  have  «hosen  a  more  striking  contrast.     M.  Moerenhout  is 
the  Aatolycus  of  the  piece.     '  Alter  flying  over  many  knavish 
^DJ^ons  he  settled  down  into  a  French  consuL'     Belgium  had 
.tie  hoaour  of  giving  birth  to  this  great  man,  who  was  the  real 
iCUue  <£  a  quarrel,  and  all  but  a  war  between  the  greatest  eir^^'"* 
j^on  eai^,   and  one  of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  oi 
ftiBboent.    Why  he  left  the  land  of  his  birth  he  has  envel 
u[n)dent  mystery.     Good  reasons  doubtless  prompted  him 
B  not  sawl,  however,  that  he  travelled  in  quest  of  knowl 
Afler  many  perambulations  he  came  one  fine  morning  to 
Vinmo,  whe^  it  has  \ieea  stated,  *  he  carried  on  bnsiness.' 
have  made  carel^  Inquiries  into  this  matter,  and  £nd  that  £ 
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Moerenhout  was  clerk  to  the  Dutcli  consul^  Mr.  Duester,  and  tliat 
by  a  certain  show  of  industry  he  contrived  to  acquire  his  con- 
fidence. This  simple-ioinded  gentleman,  accordingly,  in  concert 
with  two  fellow  dupes  in  Valparaiso,  Englishmen  to  wit,  Messrs. 
Grreen  and  Macfarlane,  chartered  a  vessel,  and  sent  it  in  1829  to 
the  Society  Islands,  with  the  ambitious  Mcerenhout  as  supercarro. 
During  the  long  voyage  various  magnificent  ideas  revolved  in  his 
mind,  and  he  conceived  a  vast  plan  of  commercial  operations  in 
the  Pacific.  Nothing  was  reqiusite  for  its  execution  but  the  pe- 
cuniary means,  and  accordingly,  by  some  hocus  pocus  work,  he 
contrived  to  divert  the  profits  of  the  vessel  he  had  charge  of  into 
his  own  pocket.  How  this  was  managed  we  cannot  say,  but  it  is 
certain  that  McBrenhout  declined  returning  toValparaiso,  preferring 
to  remain  at  Tahiti.  From  that  day  to  tnis  he  has  never  come  to 
a  settlement  with  his  employers,  in  the  first  moments  of  their 
exasperation  at  the  ingenious  and  amusing  trick  that  had  been 
played  them,  these  honest  gentlemen  wrote  to  the  English  consul, 
beseeching  him  to  interfere  on  their  behalf.  But  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  collect  debts  in  the  Pacific.  Moerenhout  snapped  his 
fingers,  and  proceeded  to  *  carry  on  business.'  According  to  his 
own  account,*  he  began  on  a  large  scale,  and  met  with  much  di- 
versity of  fortune.  He  took  upon  himself  the  airs  of  an  eastern 
merchant,  and  would  persuade  us  that  he  dreamt  of  nothing  but 

'^  Dangerous  rocks, 
Which  touching  but  his  gentle  vessel's  side;, 
Would  scatter  all  the  spices  on  the  stream, 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  his  silks ; 
And,  in  a  word,  but  now  worth  this — 
And  now  worth  nothing." 

All  these  things,  however,  were  but  the  fictions  of  his  own 
imagination.  His  sole  occupation  was  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  to 
the  natives,  which  he  carries  on  to  this  day.  Taking  advantage  of 
his  privilege  as  consul,  it  was  his  custom,  when  invested  with  that 
office,  to  make  his  house  the  receptacle  of  contraband  goods,  rum, 
giQ,  brandy,  &c.;  and  took  opportunity  on  Sunday,  whilst  the 
people  where  at  chapel  listening  to  the  English  missionaries  and 
native  preachers^  to  deal  out  his  intoxicating  hquor  to  the  European 
retail  dealers.  This  branch  of  '  busruess'  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
directly  contrary  to  law;  but  it  was  exceedingly  profitable, 
M.  Moerenhout  almost  possessing  a  monopoly. 

In  1834,  this  gentleman  departed  with  a  bundle  of  notes  firom 
Tahiti  on  his  way  to  Europe.  It  was  his  full  intention  to  com- 
municate with  the  French  government,  and  yet  he  perfidiously,  in 

*  '  Voyage  auz  Hes  da  Grand  Oc^an,'  torn,  ii    Paris,  1834. 
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passmg  through  Boston,  obtained  from  the  American  auihoritieB, 
Me  nice  in  the  appointment  of  snch  agents,  since  they  give 
no  emolument,  the  name  of  Consul  of  the  United  States.  On 
arriving  in  France  he  took  advantage  of  this  nomination  to  impart 
a  certam  eclat  to  his  book,  inscribmg  himself  on  the  title-pa^, 
*  Consul  General  of  the  United  States  in  the  Islands  of  Oceania.' 
This  impudent  falsehood  obtained  him  some  notice,  and  he  has, 
even  by  our  credulous  neighbours,  been  adopted  as  a  scientific 
authority !  Our  restless  adventurer,  however,  could  not  remain 
satisfied  with  his  literary  laurels.  The  French  govermnent  heard 
from  him  and  he  from  the  French  government.'^  A  compact 
was  made,  and  the  American  consul  left  the  shores  of  France  a 
secret  agent  of  Louis  Philippe ! 

It  has  been  suspected  with  good  reason  that  M.  Moorenhout,  in- 
de&tigable  man,  took  at  the  same  time  another  client  under  his 
protection.  He  crept  about  among  the  Jesuits,  like  a  second  Peter 
the  Hermit,  preaching  a  crusade  against  the  Protestant  heretics  in 
the  Society  Islands.     With  what  success  ?  A  glance  at  the  state  of 

tropagandism  in  France  at  the  time  will  throw  some  light  on  the  pro- 
abilities  of  the  case,  and  assist  us  in  deciding  for  ourselves  whether 
M.  Mcerenhout  did  really  become  an  agent  of  the  Jesuitical  party 
m  France.    It  is  well  known  that  from  that  coimtry  a  movement 
has  gone  forth  which  about  ten  yesas  ago  began  to  break  in  soft 
munnurs  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.     Under  the  Restoration  (in 
1822)  a  vast  association,  called  the  CEuvre  de  la  'propagation  de 
h  Foi,  was  established  at  Lyons,  placed  imder  the  patronage  of 
Saint  Fran9ois  Xavier,  supported  by  an  organised  system  of  alms- 
^ving,  one  sou  a  week,  from  all  the  udthful  who  chose  to  co-operate 
in  this  holy  work,  and  granted  plenary  indulgences  by  four  suc- 
cessive popes.    To  this  association  were  attached  four  French  con- 
gregations, those  of  the  Lazaristes,  the  Maristes^  the  Missions 
Etrangires^  and  the  Maison  de  Ptcpus.    The  last,  which  most 
concerns  us,  was  founded  in  1814  by  tlie  Abbe  Coudrin,  who 
lived  in  the  street  called  Picjms,  whence  the  name  of  his  society, 
which  was  instituted  with  the  double  object  of  reviving  the  faith 
in  France,  and  propagating  it  abroad.     It  was  dedicated  to  the  Sa- 
cied  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Maria  !  A  decretal  of  the  propagand,  con- 
finned  by  Leo  XH.,  June  the  2nd,  1833,  confided  to  this  society  the 
task  of  converting  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  north 
to  the  south  pole.     One  of  its  young  priests,  accordingly,  M. 
Etienne  Rochouse,  was  nominated  vicar-apostolical  of  Eastern 
Oceania,  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Nilopolis  in  partibus,     M. 
Chiysost6me  Liansu,  prefect-apostolical  imder  him  of  the  southern 

•  Henri  Lutteroth,  •  0-Taiti,'  &c  p.  149. 
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portion,  preceded  him  in  his  mission  with  two  priests,  Messrs.  Fran- 
9ois  d' Assise  Caret  andHonor^  Laval.  An  Irish  catechist,  hight 
Columban  Murphj,  accompanied  them.  The  prefect  established 
himself  at  Valparaiso,  and  sent  his  inferiors  to  the  conversion  of 
the  (rambier  Islands.  How  this  was  effected,  it  is  needless  to  nar- 
rate ;  but  we  cannot  resist  giving  one  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  Catholic  missionaries  perform  their  parts.  '  I  always  bear 
about  with  me,'  says  the  ingenuous  M.  Bataillon,  *  a  flask  of  holy 
water  and  another  of  perfume.  I  pour  a  little  of  the  latter  upon 
the  child,  and  then,  whilst  its  mother  holds  it  out  without  suspicion, 
I  change  the  flasks,  and  sprinkle  the  water  that  regenerates,  unknown 
to  any  one  but  myself.'  After  this  piece  of  mummery,  the  child 
is  accounted  a  Christian. 

Whether  M.  Mcerenhout became,  onhis  visit  to  France,  the  agent 
of  the  Picpus  society  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  he  has  ever  since  ap- 
peared strenuously  to  espouse  their  cause,  and  they  have  manifested 
very  benevolent  intentions  towards  him.  From  Tahiti  he  doubtless 
kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  priests  of  the  Grambier 
Islands.  At  any  rate,  in  1836  the  Irishman,  Murphy,  landed  at  Pa- 
peete disguised  as  a  carpenter,  a  downright  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing, 
to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  die  land.  He  soon  wrote  for  auxih- 
aries,  and  Caret  and  Laval  prepared  to  tread  in  his  footsteps.  On 
the  20th  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  they  embarked  in  a  little 
vessel  which  had  come  from  Tahiti  to  the  Grambier  Islands  for 
commercial  purposes,  and  having  been  informed  by  Murphy  that 
no  strangers  were  allowed  to  leave  without  permission,  caused 
themselves,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  evade  the  law,*  to  be  put  on 
shore  on  an  unJBrequentea  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Tairabu.  From 
thence  they  proceeded  by  land  towards  Papeete,  preaching  all  the 
way,  hy  tlie&  own  avowal,  agaimt  the  Pr<aestara  mtsgiomries,^  re- 
presenting  them  as  impostors,  and  endeavouring  to  incite  the 
people  to  expel  them.  M.  Mcerenhout,  the  American  consul,  was 
ready  to  receive  them.  Immediately  on  their  arrival,  they  en- 
deavoured, by  a  series  of  imworthy  artifices,  to  obtain  permission  to 
reside  on  the  island.  For  this  purpose  it  was  requisite  to  pay 
sixty  piastres  to  the  queen.  They  were  offered  and  refused.  They 
made  presents,  equal  in  amount,  but  presents  of  the  same  value  were 
returned.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  they  and'the  French  govern- 
ment maintain  that  the  price  of  admission  was  offered  and  ac- 
cepted.} 

After  much  negotiation  a  meeting  was  called,  at  which  the 


*  Dumont  d*UrviDe,  t.  iii.,  p.  205. 
t  *  Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi.'  No.  lyi.,  p.  212. 
t  Bupetit-Thouars,  t.  iL,  p.  394.—*  R^yue  dea  Deux  Mondes,'  15  Ayril,  1843, 
p.  217. 
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priests  fonnally  uiged  their  demand  to  remam,  comparing  them-s 
eelyes  to  St.  Peter  and  the  Protestants  to  Simon  the  Magician.  M. 
Mderenhouty  warmly  espousing  their  cause,  pretended  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  the  law  whicn  rendered  the  queen's  permissioii 
necessaiy  before  strangers  could  reside.  This  disgraceful  conduct 
of  the  consul  of  the  United  States,  if  it  had  not  been  promptly 
disavowed,  would  have  engaged  the  honour  of  the  government 
under  whose  protection  it  was  ventiured  on.  In  spite,  however,  of 
liis  meddling  interference,  the  demand  of  the  priests  was  rejected^ 
and  they  were  ordered  to  quit  the  island.  This  they  revised  to  do, 
and  shut  themselves  up  in  their  house.  The  police  at  length  were 
sent  to  dislodge  them,  and,  finding  the  door  locked,  returned  to 
the  queen  for  further  instructions.  They  now  received  positive 
orders  from  her  exasperated  majesty  to  employ  force  if  necessaiy, 
and,  unwilling  to  break  open  the  door,  removed  a  few  of  the  leaves 
which  formed  the  roof,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior,  where 
they  found  MM.  Laval  and  Caret,  who  still  refusing  to  use  their 
own  legs,  were  quietly  lifted  off  the  ground  and  earned  to  a  boat, 
declaiming  all  the  way  in  favour  of  imiversal  tolerance.  To  com- 
plete the  scene  Moarezmout  ran  to  meet  them,  and  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  says  one  account,  compassionated  their  case,  exclaiming  in  a 
theatrii^  attitude :  *'  It  shall  some  day  be  known  that  I  am  indeed 
consol  of  the  United  States.' 

Had  the  English  Protestant  missionaries  any  thing  directly  to  do 
with  this  expulsion?  Nothing.  True,  they  had  created  the  state 
of  society  which  rendered  necessaiy,  or  at  least  excusable,  the  law, 
in  virtue  of  which  Caret  and  Laval  were  sent  away;  but  they  did 
not  appear  at  all  in  the  transaction.  The  imscrupulous  young 
priests  themselves,  in  their  account  of  the  matter,  endeavour,  it 
IS  tme,  to  implicate  Mr.  Pritchard,  but  according  even  to  them 
every  thing  was  discussed  and  decided  in  an  open  assembly  of  the 
chiefs.  The  ovljfact  they  have  to  advance  is  this,  that,  by  a  cer- 
tain latitude  of  expression,  the  spot  where  they  were  forced  into 
the  boat  might  be  said  to  be  nearly  opposite  the  British  consul's 
residence.  On  this  slender  foundation  what  a  superstructure  of 
abuse  and  calunmy  has  been  built!  That  the  missionaries  did  not 
interfere  in  &vour  of  the  priests  is  certain.  It  would  have  been 
absurd,  suicidal  in  them  to  do  so.  These  strangers  came  not  to 
preach  virtue  and  religion,  but  to  destroy  their  work.  *  The 
Catholic  priests,'  says  a  French  writer,  in  favour  of  the  occupation 
of  Tahiti,  '  instead  of  going  in  search  of  new  lands  to  conquer, 
and  dvilising  nations  still  oarbarous^  among  whom  caniubalism 
and  debauchery  riot  imchecked,  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  con- 
stantly desirous  of  becoming  rivals  to  the  Protestant  ministers, 
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and  of  decoying  aj^ay  their  proselytes/*  The  same  work  is  fnll 
of  testimonies  m  stiu  stronger  laiiguage;  and  the  con&sBKHis  of 
Laval  and  Caret  themselves  corrob^te  these  remarks.  However 
this  maybe,  the  latter  gentleman  was  soon  on  his  way  to  France 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  the  interference  of  the  government. 
When  he  arrived  a  series  of  voyages  between  Rome  and  Paris 
took  place,  the  result  of  which  was  an  order  despatched  to  Captain 
Dupetit  Thouars  at  Valparaiso,  to  proceed  immediately  to  Tahiti 
and  demand  reparation  tor  the  insult  said  to  have  been  offered  to 
the  dignity  of  France. 

Dupetit  was  precisely  the  man  to  undertake  sach  a  task.    Coaise, 
violent,  and  unscrupulous^  he  was  actuated  by  an  eager  desire  to 
do  something  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world.     He  had,  in  1840, 
despatched  a  memorial  to  M.  Thiers,  offering,  with  a  small  squa- 
dron, to  sail  up  the  Thames  and  bum  every  vessd  between  1}ie  Nore 
and  London  Bridge.    He  was  not  destined,  however,  to  founder 
off  Tilbury  fort,  and,  compelled  to  bate  the  wing  of  his  ambition, 
he  scudded  towards  a  little  island  in  the  Pacific.    The  sphere  was 
certainly  a  more  congenial  one.    With  his  breast  swelling  with 
the  thoughts  of  miniature  conquest,  the  gallant  captain  sailed  with 
a  prosperous  breeze  for  the  harbour  of  Papeete.    It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  to  the  honour  of  Thouars,  that  fenaticism  was 
not  among  his  vices.    What  did  he  care  for  liberty  of  conscience? 
In  1837  he  was  in  negotiation  with  Tamahamaha,  due  King  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  who  had,  like  poor  Queen  Pomare,  TOt  into  a 
quarrel  with  a  catholic  priest  and  wished  to  get  rid  of  hmu    Du- 
petit Thouars  actually  compelled  M.  Bachelot  to  leave  the  island, 
and  engaged  that  he  should  not  preach  during  the  time  he  was 
waiting  for  a  ship— ^  En  attendant  il  ne  prSchera  pas.^    Tliouais 
had^  therefore,  practically  recognised  the  right  of  the  islaad  pnnces 
to  control  the  doctrines  preached  in  their  territories. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1837,  Mr.  Pritchard,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  firm  and  temperate  conduct  at  the  time  of  die  in- 
trusion of  the  Cathofic  prieste,  was  appointed  Briti^  consul,  at 
which  period  his  official  connexion  with  the  Missionary  Society 
ceased,  ne  abandoned  the  title  of  reverend^  and  became  in  evety 
respect  a  layman.  His  exertions,  howevar,  in  the  cause  ci  CSiris- 
tianity  did  not  slacken.  They  only  took  another  fiarm  and  direc- 
tion. About  the  same  time,  m  consequenoe  of  a  letter  fix»n  Queen 
Pomare,  the  American  government  having  taken  into  considera^ 
tion  the  conduct  of  Mcsrenhont,  in  the  amur  of  the  priests,  dis- 
missed him  from  his  post  with  disgrace.    They  were  not  so  much 
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offended  at  his  eqxyusmg  the  cause  of  Laval  and  his  conrpanion,  as 
at  the  gross  breadi  of  trust  of  which  he  was  guilty,  in  forwarding 
de^tches  and  memorials  to  the  French  authorities  instead  of  to 
them.  It  afterwards  came  out  that  the  Catholic  missionaries  ia 
retam  for  his  services  had  a^eed  to  allow  him  the  monopoly  of 
the  pearl  fishery  of  the  Gambier  Islands* 

Snortly  before  the  arrival  of  Dupetit  Thouars  an  attempt  was 
made  to  murder  M.  Moerenhout.  A  Spanish  negro  broke  into 
his  house  to  rob;  he  was  overheard,  and  the  master  running 
to  protect  his  property,  was  instantly  felled  by  a  blow  from 
a  hatchet.  Madame  Mcerenhout  coming  to  the  assistance  of  her 
husband,  was  also  struck,  and  her  skull  Kactured.  The  murderer 
was  taken  up,  and  accused  an  Englishman  of  being  his  accomplice. 
The  latter,  having  been  apprehended  and  examined,  was  disnussed 
for  want  of  proof.  There  was  nothing  but  his  bad  character 
against  him.  The  authorities  kept  the  negro  four  months,  until 
Madame  Moerenhout  died  of  her  wounds,  and  then  hanged  him. 
This  was  a  ample  case  of  burglary  and  murder,  but  the  French 
attributed  the  whole  to  Mr.  Pntchard  and  his  friends.  Even  the 
squeamish  ^  Journal  des  Debats'f  did  not  blush  to  give  currency  to 
these  calumnies.  Yes,  the  paper  which  lately  exhibited  such  virtu- 
ous indignation  at  the  pubhcation,  by  the  *  Times, 'Jof  certain  letters, 
impusmng  the  skill  and  courage  of  some  French  naval  officers, 
actuaJly  opened  its  columns  to  a  coromunication  in  which  grave 
and  Turtuous  English  missionaries  were  accused  of  murdering  a 
woman  and  attempting  to  murder  her  husband.  A  M.  Beybaud 
also,  in  the  '  K^vue  des  Deux  Mondes,'}  had  the  effirontenr  to  as^ 
sert  that  this  Spanish  Catholic  negro  was  actuated  by  a  ^[esire  to 
serve  the  Lutheran  faith  in  assassinating  Moerenhout.  Dupetit 
Thoiiars§  attributes  the  act  to  political  motives;  Dumont  d'Ur- 
TiHel  to  the  declamations  of  the  J?rotestant  missionaries.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  observe  that  the  negro  having  been  kept  for  four  months 
chained  in  a  hut,  was  visited  by  a  number  of  French  officers,  to 
none  of  whom  he  complained  ofnaving  been  sacrificed  to  the  Ma- 
chiavellian policy  of  unscrupulous  Englishmen.  Fancy  Mr.  Prit- 
chard,  like  another  Macbeth,  exclaiming  aside  to  the  murderer 
in  the  court  of  justice-— 

'« There's  blood  upon  thy  £ace— " 

for  by  such  a  sign  was  he  detected — ^then  adding, 

^^'Tis  better  thee  without  than  him  within  {* 
and  yet  consigning  ibis  second  Ravaillac  to  the  gallows  I 
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When  Dupetit  Thouars  arrived  at  Tahiti  in  1838,  the  grog  dealer 
had  scarcely^recovered  from  his  wounds  ;  and  it  appeals  that  he 
determined  to  claim  the  honour  of  semi-martyrdom  to  excite  the 
sympathy  of  the  heathenish  sailor,  who  after  being  closeted  with 
him  for  about  an  hour,  came  forth  breathing  fire  and  fury.  He 
officially  informed  the  English  consul  and  M.  Moerenhout,  who, 
however,  as  he  well  knew,  had  ceased  to  represent  the  United 
States,*  that  the  port  of  Papeete  was  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and 
that  th^  had  better  bring  their  families  on  board  his  vessel.  This 
was  before  he  deigned  to  notice  the  existence  of  the  Tahitian 

fovemment,  or  had  inquired  whether  or  not  his  demands  would 
e  acceded  to.    He  now  despatched  his  uUifnaium  to  the  queen, 
who  fortunately  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Pritchard's  advice. 
His  demands  were  two  thousand  dollars,  a  letter  of  apology,  and 
the  hoisting  of  the  French  flag  on  the  national  flagstan.    In  case 
these  conditions  were  not  complied  with,  Papeete  was  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  Tangier,  and  a  creature  of  Moereimout's  placed  on  the 
throne.     Various  diplomatic  arts  were  resorted  to  in  order  to 
bring  the  discussion  to  a  speedy  close—  the  frigate  cleared  for 
action,  and  sundry  gun-boats  were  disposed  along  the  shore.    We 
can  easily  believe  that  a  taste  for  dramatic  effect  had  much  to  do 
with  these  arrangements.    The  scene  was  calculated  to  inspire 
the  imagination.    Towering  towards  the  centre  of  the  island  rosp 
the  great  peak  of  Tahiti  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  avast  drapery  of  trees  clothed  its  sides,  and  descended  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  marine  plain  in  which  stood  Papeete.     The 
white  houses  of  this  town  cover  a  great  space  of  ffround,  and  seem 
built  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  bread-miit  and  cocoa-nut  trees. 
The  inhabitants,  on  learning  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  French, 
flocked  down  to  the  shore,  and  a  desire  to  *  show   off*   befoie 
them  probably  influenced  our  doughty  commander  in  his  warlike 
demonstrations.     At  any  rate  they  were  perfectiy  needless.     The 
natives  were  unarmed  and  taken  by  surprise.    The  only  questiAn 
was  how  to  fulfil  the  required  conditions.    It  was  easy  to  wii^ 
a  letter  and  salute  a  flag,  but  where  was  the  money  to  comefrom^ 
The  queen,  who  had  not  so  much  money  in  the  world,  thought 
^11  was  over  with  her;  but  Messrs.  Pritchard,   Vaughan,  and 
GBicknell,  came  forward  and  paid  the  whole  into  the  Frenchman^ 
*  hands.    A  more  barefaced  piece  of  robbery  was  never  comnuttod 
even  by  the  notorious  Captain  Morgan.    The  queen  was  ^then 
compelled  to  sign  a  convention,  granting  firee  ingress  and  egri^ 
to  all  French  subjects  ;  but  when  she  objected  to  allow  a^I](ew 
faith  to  be  preached  in  her  dominions,  Dupetit  Thouars,  t)ie 
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heio  of  the  Propaganda  exclaimedy  with  an  oath^  that  it  was  not  his 
business  to  protect  priests,  but  Frenchmen.  '  If  you  object  to 
Catholic  doctrines  being  preached,  make  a  law  forbidding  the 
practice,  but  take  care  only  to  respect  the  persons  of  my  country- 
men.' In  consequence  of  this  suggestion  the  law  was  passed, 
which  Laplace,  not  long  after,  came  in  the  Artemise  to  abrogate. 
Dumont  aUrville,  who  arrived  before  Thouars  left,  reiterated  the 
advice  to  the  queen  to  forbid  '  all  public  sign  of  a  new  faith.'* 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  tibat  our  gallant  Frenchmen 
made  these  observations  out  of  tenderness  for  the  queen.  They 
flowed  merely  from  their  perfect  indifference  to  any  faith. 
D'Urville  is  obliged  to  confess  that  the  speech  in  which  he 
uttered  his  sentiments  was  so  severe  that  it  brought  tears  into 
Pomare's  eyes,  and  so  affected  her  that  even  the  bullying  Thouars 
thought  it  necessary  to  soften  its  effects  by '  quelques  petites  niches 
dmicales,'  as  gently  pulling  her  hair  and  patting  her  cheek. 

But  the  act  most  offensive  to  Queen  Pomare  is  yet  to  be  men- 
laoned.  This  was  the  appointment  of  the  discarded  consul  of  the 
United  States,  who  had  published  a  book  filled  with  the  grossest 
calumnies  against  her,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  daily  insults,  to 
the  post  of  French  consuL  To  Captain  Dupetit  Thouars  it  fell  to 
communicate  this  appointment  to  the  queen.  She  listened  with 
surprise* and  anger,  and  ventured  to  remonstrate;  but  no  attention 
was  paid  to  her,  and  the  man,  who  had  long  sworn  her  ruin,  was 
placed  in  exactly  the  position  he  coveted,  with  every  opportunity 
of  prosecuting  his  base  designs.  He  had,  by  this  time,  become 
the  head  of  a  sort  of  faction  composed  of  a  few  discontented  chie% 
'escaped  convicts  from  our  penal  colonies,  deserters  from  ships  of 
aU  nations,  and  a  corrupt  rabble,  forming,  however,  not  more 
than  a  few  hundred  individuals,  who  had  grown  tired  of  the 
wholesome  discipline  enforced  by  the  missionaries. 

In  April,  1839,  Captain  Laplace  arrived  off  Tahiti  in  the 
Artemise,  which,  as  she  was  making  for  the  port,  struck  upon  a 
reef,  and  was  damaged  to  such  an  extent  that  some  difficulty  was 
Hoperienoed  in  bringing  her  ashore.  A  regular  careening  was, 
therefore,  rendered  necessary,  which  lasted  till  the  month  of 
June.  The  islanders  all  this  time  behaved  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness towards  the  strangers,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  although 
wantonly  cutting  down  the  bread-fruit  trees  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Papeete,  professed  nothing  but  friendship.  When,  however, 
the  vessel  was  tight  and  trim  once  more,  he  resolved  to  test  its 
efficacy  upon  his  benefactor,  and,  pointing  his  guns  upon  the  town» 
demanded  the  abrogation  of  the  law  passed  at  the  suggestion  of 
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Dupelit  Thoiiars,  hy  which  Catholic  priests  were  forUdden  to 
preach  on  the  island.  Might  again  prevailed,  and  the  law  was 
abrogated.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  one  of  the  historians  of 
this  transaction,  having  described  the  frightful  debaucheries  to 
which  the  French  sailors  gave  themselves  up  after  their  vessel  had 
been  repaired — ^from  which  we  must  infer  that  they  used  force  to 
accomplish  their  wishes — ^begins  the  narration  of  what  followed  by 
these  characteristic  words: — '  Au  milieu  de  cette  vie  doucement 
occup6e/  &c.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  preceding  pages 
are  of  a  nature  absolutely  to  defy  republication  even  in  a  mangled 
state.*  The  finishing  touch  to  the  wnole  is,  that  '  in  the  midst  of 
this  delightful  existence,'  M.  Laplace  was  stipulating  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  the  cession  of  a  piece  of  land  whereon  to  build 
a  CathoUc  church. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  events  of  the  next  year.  Moeren- 
hout  persevered  in  his  intrigues;  and  the  missionaries— now,  how- 
ever, no  longer  supported  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  who 
had  left  for  England  on  a  diplomatic  misaon— redoubled  theb 
efforts  to  arrest  the  torrent  of  vice  which  the  civilising  agents 
of  France  were  pouring  oiret  the  island.  Two  Catholic  pnests, 
duly  armed,  no  doubt,  with  their  alternate  bottles  of  scent  and 
holy  water,  arrived  to  claim  the  piece  of  ground  whidi  had  been 
granted  them  to  build  a  chapel;  but  the  French  consul,  fearfiil 
that  this  would  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel,  actually  contrived  to 
cheat  theni  out  of  their  land,  which  he  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  house  himself.  He  pretended  that  the  queen  nad 
presented  it  to  him  in  a  moment  of  generosity  for  his  own  use.  This 
so  exasperated  Mr.  Murphy,  that  he  chartered  a  vessel  e2q>re8sly  to 
Valparaiso  to  cairy  the  news  of  Moerenhout's  treacheiy,  sending  de- 
spatchfesto  the  Kcpus  Society,  requesting  them  to  witnhold  the  pre- 
sent they  had  promised  Moerenhout  for  his  services  to  the  Catholic 
feith  at  the  time  of  the  intrusion  of  the  priests-f  Another  incident 
must  not  be  passed  over.  By  Mr.  Pritchard's  advice  a  police  had 
been  established  on  the  island  to  prevent  rioting  and  disorder. 
One  evening  a  dog  belonging  to  the  queen  fell  foul  of  a  cur  be- 
longing to  a  French  whaler,  M.  Mauruc.  Moia,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  police,  ran  to  separate  the  belligerents.  In  doing-  so, 
it  seems,  he  accidentally  hustled  Captain  Maumc,  who  was  ®i- 
couraging  his  quadruped  to  the  combat,  and  was  a  little  oa*  of 
temper  that  he  had  the  worst  of  it.  Happening  to  have  a  huge 
key  in  his  hand,  he  instantly  felled  Moia  to  the  ground  with  such 
violence  that  he  laid  his  head  open.    Next  mormng,  MoeiD^iho&t 
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caosed  the  poiiceinan  to  be  tiied,  or  rather  had  him  dragged  be- 
iae  a  jiidge,  and  insisted  on  his  condemnation.  The  judge  wished 
to  know  how  he  could  punish  the  fellow,  since  the  Frenchman 
was  in  &ulty  bat  the  consul  threatening  violently,  he,  at  length, 
fined  the  innocent  Moia,  who  stood  by  with  his  head  bound  up, 
the  sum  of  eight  dollars.  '  Eight  dollars  1'  exclaimed  the  arro* 
gant  Belgian,  '  I  insist  on  his  bemg  found  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  punished  accordingly.'  The  judge  remonstrated,  but  in  vain, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  prcmounce  sentence  of  banishment.  This 
was  carried  into  effect;  but  the  queen  some  time  after  issued  a  free 
pardon ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  Dupetit  Thouars,  in  1842,  one  of  the 
niincipal  grievances  he  complained  of  was,  that  '  the  in£imous 
lloia,  the  assassin  of  a  Frenchman,'  was  suffered  to  go  at  large. 
*'  Malgre  la  promesse  toute  recente  de  la  reine  au  commandant  de 
la  corvette  rAube,  I'infihne  Moia,  I'assassin  d'un  Fran9ais,  est 
encore  ici.'  &c.*  The  poor  murdered  Mauruc  was,  after  his  de- 
cease, married  to  an  English  lady  in  the  consulate.  What  terms 
can  be  selected  harsh  enough  to  characterise  this  sSEbot?  Could 
any  man,  having  the  slightest  feelings  of  honour,  be  guilty  of 
conduct  so  disgraceful  ?  No  gentleman,  no  one  who  expects  to  be 
admitted  into  decent  society,  would  dare  to  act  thus  in  this  coun- 
try;  and  yet  the  French  government  has  adopted  this  achievement 
as  its  own,  and  the  French  nation  has  applauded  the  man  who 
performed  it  as  almost  a  demigod. 

In  September,  1841,  the  inde^tigable  Moerenhout  succeeded  in 
prevailing  on  four  chiefs — Paralta,  Jraete,  Itoti,  and  Tati — to  sign 
a  document,  asking  for  the  protection  of  the  French.  This  was 
in  the  absence  of  the  queen,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Leeward 
Uands.  When  asked  to  give  her  consent,  she  indignantly  re- 
fiiaed;  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Louis  Philippe,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Queen  Victoria,  asserting  that  she  had  no  wish 
for  French  protection,  or  '  overshadowing,'  as  the  idea  is  expressed 
in  her  language.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  whole  history  of 
the  Tahitian  question  is  that  which  follows.  Li  the  summer  of 
1842,  Captain  Dubouzet  arrived  in  the  Aube,  compelled  the  dis- 
Ittnding  of  the  police,  and  the  reconstruction  of  another,  and  then 
pomTnuTiicated  a  letter  to  Pomare  from  the  commodore  command- 
ing the  station  of  the  Pacific,  stating,  that  the  French  had  no  in- 
tention of  offering  protection  to  Tahiti,  that  thev  were  amply  satis- 
fied with  the  reparation  made  by  the  queen,  that  France  had  no 
fiirther  demands  to  make,  &c.,  &c.  Dubouzet  followed  this  up 
by  a  letter  from  himself,  reiterating  the  assertion  that  nothing 
lone  was  required  firom  Pomare,  and  thanking  her  for  her  ex- 
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treme  kindness  and  civility.  ^  I  beg  distinctly  to  assure  your  ma- 
jesty/ said  he,  '  that  I  consider  your  late  conduct  perfectly  satis- 
factory, and  I  am  authorised  to  state  that  Fiance  liad  no  further 
demands  to  make  upon  your  majesty.'  The  words  of  the  coioir 
modore  were  :  *'  I  assure  your  majesty  that  France  has  no  inten- 
tion of  imposing  a  protectorate.'  Tms  was  towaards  the  end  of 
August.  On  September  1st,  Admiral  Dupetit  Thouarsaxiived, 
and  proceeded  forthwith,  the  French  ministry  has  declared  with« 
out  mstructions,  to  seek  occasion  for  a  quarrel.  M.  MoBienhooft 
took  care,  as  soon  as  the  '  Beine  Blanch^  was  in  the  offing,  to  go 
out  in  a  boat  to  tutor  the  burly  old  admiral,  proud  of  his  new 
rank,  and  anxious  to  add  some  new  *  illustratian'  to  il^.  Theii 
conversation  was  brief  but  decisive.  It  was  detennined,  at  once^ 
instantly  to  deprive  Pomare  of  her  sovereignty.  ' 

Dupetit  Thouars  in  his  report,  the  Fr^ich  press,  iftie  French 
chambers,  the  French  government,  have  solemnly  asserted  in  the 
face  of  all  Europe  that  on  this  occasion  the  Queen  of  TiJiiii  spmt* 
taneously  Q  de  plein  gre  et  spontan^ment')  demanded  the  protec- 
tion of  the  French.  In  the  face  of  all  Europe  we  assert  that  this 
is  a  deliberate  lie.  Not  at  present  to  dwell  on  the  private  infotma- 
tion  we  have  received  from  persons  present  at  the  time,  we  shaU 
refer  only  to  the  letter  of  Thouars  himself,  dated  September  ^ 
1842,  in  which  he  offers  to  the  queen  three  alternatives:  first,  thef 
payment  of  10,000  dollars,  which  he  knew  she  did  not  possess^ 
second,  the  provisional  occupation  of  the  island;  tinrd,  by  a  aioei 
distinction,  the  complete  occupation.  For  eight  days^  the  good' 
peojple  of  Tahiti  had  been  lulled  into  a  false  security  by  lihe  feiendlyi 
profession  of  the  admiral.  They  imagined,  good  people,  that  ^m 
time  at  least  they  were  not  to  be  insulted  and  pillaged;  and  had  He- 
gun  to  sleep  tranquilly  at  night  when  their  pleasittg  speculation^' 
were — 

"  —  Interrupted  by  a  knife.  j 

With  *  d —  your  eyes!  your  money  or  your  IHe  !"*  « 

The  quiet  old  gentleman  who  hands  out  his  money  when  a  pistol/ 
is  clapped  to  his  ribs  does  so,  according  to  the  French  view  of^th^: 
matter,  'spontaneously.'  However,  havmg  threatened  very  ■.fiercelyv^ 
Dupetit  Thouars  proceeds  to  suggest  an  amicable  settiemientw  *  He* 
vertheless,*  he  says,  '  as  a  proof  of  my  unwillingness  to  push  iiMriAl 
ters  to  extremities^  I  autnoiise  the  queen  and  3ie  prineijpal  chiefii> 
to  submit  to  me,within  twenty-four  hours,  anypropoaition  calculated'^ 
to  appease  the  luat  resentment  of  my  country/  The  protectorate 
is  here  distinctly,  alluded  to;  and  it  will  be  evident  that  if  in  coo;*.' 
sequence  of  this  the  queen  had  proposed  an  arrangement^  hei-prOr^ 
posal  could  not  by  any  means,  have  been  called  '  spontaneous.' 
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But  Pomare  was  at  this  time  absent  at  Mourea  (Eimeo),  and  no 
message  or  agent  was  sent  to  her.  No  notice  was  taken  of  her  ex- 
istence. The  letter  was  written,  dated,  and  its  substance  verbally 
€ommtimcated  to  the  chiefs,  accompanied  bj  threats  and  menaces. 
The  explanation  of  this  conduct  is  simple.  Had  Mr.  Piitchard, 
backed  by  an  English  frigate,  been  present  at  the  time,  the  blus^ 
tering  Thouars  would  have  sneaked  out  of  the  harbour  as  pacifi- 
cally as  he  entered  it.  But  the  English  consul  had  departed  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  from  his  government  a  guarantee  for  the  in- 
dependence of  Tahiti.  It  is  not  to  be  doubtea  that  his  intercession 
would  have  been  sucoessM;  but,  says  a  French  writer,  with  the 
ezqiiisite'  facultv  for  blundering  peculiar  to  his  nation,  '  H  arriva 
k  Londres  vers  la  fin  du  r^gne  du  malencontreux  minist^re  TORT, 
vers  le  temps  oil  Sir  Robert  Peel  fut  appel6  k  la  direction  des  af- 
fidies.'^  The  tory  ministry  had  fallen  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  suc- 
ceeded to  office.  Lord  Al)erdeen  occupied  the  place  of  Lord  Pal- 
mereton — a  dwarf  in  the  armour  of  a  giant. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Pacific.  Li  the  absence  of  the 
queen's  adviser  the  admiral  determined  to  act  vigorously.  Had 
ne  obeyed  his  own  heroic  impulses  he  would  have  commenced  the 
bombiurdment  immediately — a  conflagration  would  have  had  a 
Metly  efiect  in  that  beautiful  bay — ^but  the  long-headed  Moeren- 
nout  suggested  a  better  expedient.  By  his  advice,  four  chiefs — 
Fareota,  Utami,  Itoti,  and  Tati — ^were  invited  in  the  evening  on 
board  ^e  Reine  Blanche,  and  by  the  promise  of  one  thousand 
dollars  each,  becked  by  threats,  induced,  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
to  a£Sx  their  names  to  a  document  praying  for  French  protection. 
This  &ct  is  confessed  in  an  affidavit  signed  by  two  of  these  chiefs. 

Next  day,  September  9, 1842,  about  twelve  o'clock,  a  boat  was 
despatched  to  iSimeo,  distant  fifteen  miles,  with  a  peremptory 
order  to  the  queen  to  sign  the  document  within  twenty-four  hours, 
that  is  to  say,  the  next  day  by  twelve  o'clock.  It  was  evening 
before  the  boat  reached  the  place  whither  Pomare  had  retired  with 
her  family.  Her  situation  was  one  in  which  it  is  the  custom  for 
women  to  receive  the  most  anidous  and  respectful  attention  from' 
idl  of  the  opporite  Sex,  especially  if  they  call  themselves  gentle- 
mehk  -  She  was  every  moment  expected  to  give  birth  to  a  child; 
and,  according  to  custom,  had  come  to  lie-in  at  Eimeo,  leaving' 
Panita,  who  basely  betrayed  his  trust,  regent  in  her  absence. 
On  learning  the  demand  made  by  Thouars,  the  queen,  surprised 
ahd  alarmea,  sent  for  Mr.  Simpson,  the  missionary  of  the  island, 
and  a  long  and  painftil  consultation  ensued.  Armed  resistance 
yfn  obviously  impossible.    The  only  altemalave  was  between  de-  ' 


■^i.^ 
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thronemeiLt  and  piotectioii.  P(»xiare  at  first  detennined  to  choofie 
the  fonner,  but  ner  fidemds  pressiDg  round  her,  represented  that 
Great  Britain,  the  court  of  appeal  whither  all  the  grievances  <£ 
ihe  world  are  carried  for  redureas,  would  certfdnly  interfere,  that 
objection  would  be  but  temporary,  and  that  she  would  ultimately 
triumph.  Stretched  on  her  couch,  in  the  first  pangs  of  labour,  the 
unfortunate  queen  withstood  all  supplications  until  near  morning. 
Mr.  Simpson  observes,  that  this  was  indeed  '  a  .night  of  tears.' 
Many  hours  were  passed  in  sUenoe,  interrupted  only  by  the  sobs 
of  the  suffering  Pomare. 

Let  us  leave  her  for  a  while,  and  torn  to  consider  in  wliat 
manner  the  French  buccaneer  and  his  crew  passed  the  same  night 
We  refer  to  no  inimical  statement.  Our  authority  is  a  letter 
which  went  the  roimd  of  all  the  Paris  papers,*  written  by  an 
officer  on  board  the  Reine  Blanche,  who  did  not  seem  to  perceive 
any  thing  at  all  immoral  in  what  he  related.  His  intention  was 
merely  to  excite  the  taivy  of  his  fellow-countrymen  by  detailing 
the  delights  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  New  Cythera  of  Bou- 
gainville. We  dare  not  follow  him  into  his  details.  It  will  be 
enough  to  state  that  more  than  a  hundred  women  were  enticed  on 
board  the  ship,  and  there  compelled  to  remain  all  nijght,  under 
pretence  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  row  them  back  in  the  dark. 
Some  were  taken  to  the  officers'  cabin,  others  were  sent  to  the 
youthful  middiipmen,  the  rest  to  ihe  crew.  When  this  account 
made  its  appearance,  the  government,  alarmed  at  the  effect  it  might 
produce,  published  an  official  declaration  in  the  '  Moniteur' 
(30  Mars),  addressed  to  '  French  mothers,'  denving  the  truth  of 
the  statement.  But  M.  Ghiizot,  or  whoever  directed  this  dis- 
avowal, merely  argued  &om  the  silence  of  his  own  despatches — ^if 
they  were  silent — and  not  long  before,  in  the  voyage  of  Dumont 
d'Urville,  published  by  royal  '  ordonnance,'  a  description  of  con- 
duct still  more  atrocious  had  been  given  to  the  world-t 

Towards  morning  tlie  sufferings  of  Pomare  increasing,  herre- 
solution  be^i  to  £ul  her,  and  at  length  she  signed  the  fiital 
document.  Thai  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  she  took  her  eldest 
Bon,  agedaxjeais.  iuher  anns  and  exclaimed,  «Mychild,mv 
child,  I  have  signed  away  your  birthri^t  I'  In  another  hour,  wiuL 
almost  indesoibable  pangs,  she  wasf  delivered  of  her  fourth  child* 
Meanwhile  the  boat  which  carried  the  news  of  her  yielding,  sped  for 
the  port  of  Papeete.  The  sea  was  rou^h,  and  the  wind  Uu:eateiied 
every  moment  to  shift.  The  white  sail  was  behelda&r  off  by  the 
lookout  on  the  mast  of  the  Reine  Blanche,  and  it  was  thought 

*  Of  the  27  (^Karch,  1843* 

t  *  Voyage  an  Pole  Sud  et  dans  rOo^ani^'  t  ir.,  pp.  6, 17, 18, 274,  &c.  &c. 
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impofioble  she  could  reach  bj  the  appointed  time.  Thouais,  how- 
ever, troubled  himself  but  Utue  about  aU  these  lliiiigs.  Hewasfixed 
in  his  Tescdre,  that  if  the  answer  did  not  anive  before  twelve  he 
would  bombard  Papeete.  The  guns  were  loaded,  gun-boats  stah 
tioned  along  the  shore ;  and  whilst  the  lightened  inhabitantB 
crowded  down  to  the  beach  beseeching  with  uplifted  hands  that 
their  dwellings  might  be  spared,  the  ruthless  pirate,  bearing  the 
GommisBi^^the  £ng  of  France,  was  giving  his  orders,  and  burn- 
ing to  emulate  the  exploits  of  Stopford  and  Napier  at  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  by  destroying  a  few  white-wa^ed  cottages  on  the  shore 
of  a  little  island  in  the  Pacific.  Hero,  worthy  the  grand  cross  of 
the  I^on  of  honour  which  wad  bestowed  on  him  for  this  achieve- 
ment; worthy  the  sword  raised  by  &rthing  subscdplions  among 
'haters  of  uie  English,'  which  was , presented  to  him  for  so 
distinguished  an  exploit !  What  exultation  must  have  filled  his 
breast  as  he  beheld  the  white  sail  of  the  boat  scud  for  a  moment 
past  the  ^itrance  of  the  port;  and  what  sorrow,  when  by  a  skilfid 
tack  it  bore  manfiilly  along  the  very  skirts  of  the  breakers^  and 
rushed  through  the  hissing  and  boiling  waters  into  the  placid 
bayof  Papeete,  exactly  one  half-hour  before  midday ! 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  arrangements  which  followed. 
The  tr»^  of  protection  professed  to  secure  the  external  so vereignty 
to  the  Fremui,  but  to  leave  the  internal  to  the  queen.  The 
former,  however,  were  empowered  '  to  take  whatever  measures 
diey  might  judge  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  harmony  and 
peace.'  When  we  learn  that  the  ever-recurring  M.  Mcerenhout 
was  appointed  royal  commissioner  to  carry  out  ihis  treaty,  we  at 
once  perceive  that  Pomare  had  in  reahty  ceased  to  reign.  How 
this  base  person  employed  his  power  may  be  discovered  firom  the 
fiict,  that  it  became  his  constant  habit,  when  he  desired  to  obtain 
the  fflgnature  of  the  queen  to  any  distasteful  document,  to  vituperate 
her  in  the  lowest  language,  and  shake  his  fist  in  her  fiu^. 

It  has  been  asserted,  m  this  country  and  elsewhere,  that  the 
passive  resistance  of  the  queen  and  people  to  the  proper  establish- 
ment of  the  protectorate,  did  not  begin  until  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Ptitch^  on  the  25th  of  February,  1843.  The  object  of  this  has 
been  to  attribute  all  the  subsequent  difficulties  experienced  by  the 
French  to  him.  But  the  &ct  is  well  known,  that  before  he  made 
his  q»pearance  the  queen  had  written  to  the  principal  European 
powers,  stating  that  she  had  been  compelled  agunst  her  will  to  ac- 
cept the  protectorate  of  France.  On  die  9th  of  Febrmuy  also,  a 
jgieatpuMic  meeting,  presided  by  the  queen,  was  held,  in  which 
speeches  ofdie  most  violent  descnption  were  made.  It  was  resolved, 
however,  that  by  no  overt  act  me  French  should  be  furnished 
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vitH  an  excuse  for  fiirther  arbitrary  j>roceedings.    The  determi- 
xiation  come  to  was  to  write  for  the  opinion  of  Great  Britain. 

The  morning  after  this  meeting  Moerenhout  went  to  the  queen 
and  acted  in  a  manner  so  gross  and  insulting  that  she  determined 
to  complain  to  Sir  Thomas  Thompson  of  the  Talbot  frigate,  who 

5>romised  her  protection.  All  this  happened,  as  we  have  seen,  be« 
ore  the  arriyai  of  Mr.  Piitchard,  who  m  tru^,  instead  of  proving 
a  firebrand,  introduced  moderation  and  caution  into  the  councils 
of  Pomare.  Sir  Toup  Nicholas,  it  is  true,  commanding  the  Yin- 
dictive,  which  brought  our  consul  to  Tahiti,  did  go  so  for,  despis- 
ing some  of  the  forms  which  were  perhaps  necessary,  as  to  threaten 
that  unless  the  French  ceased  to  molest  Briidsh  subjects,  he  would 
employ  force  to  compel  them.  He  is  even  said  to  have  cleared  for 
action.  When  we  consider  what  was  daily  passing  under  his  eyes, 
there  was  some  excuse  for  this  gallant  captam's  warmth.  Setting 
aside  the  insults  offered  to  our  own  countrymen,  he  was  the  spec- 
tator of  constant  tyrannical  conduct  towards  the  queen.  Messrs. 
Beine  and  Vrignaud,  under  whose  name  all  this  was  done,  were  but 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  sagacious  Mcerenhout.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  of  Queen  Pomare,  hitherto,  we  believe,  unpublished, 
will  mrow  some  Kght  on  his  conduct.  It  is  addressed  to  Toup 
Nicholas,  who  took  measures  to  fulfil  the  wishes  it  contains. 

"  O  Commodore,  Paofae,  March  5,  1844. 

^^  I  make  known  unto  you  that  I  have  oftentimes  been  troubled  by 
the  French  consul,  and  on  account  of  his  threatening  language  I  have 
left  my  house.  His  angry  words  to  me  ha^e  been  very  strong.  I  have 
hitherto  only  verbally  told  you  of  his  ill-actions  towards  me ;  but  now  I 
clearly  make  these  known  to  you,  O  Commodore,  that  the  French  consul 
may  not  trouble  me  again.  I  look  to  you  to  protect  me  now  at  the 
present  time,  and  you  will  seek  the  way  how  to  do  it. 

^'  This  is  my  wish,  that  if  M.  Mcerenhout,  and  all  other  forei^^ers, 
want  to  come  to  me,  they  must  first  make  known  to  me  their  desire, 
that  they  may  be  informed  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  agreeable  to  me  to 
see  them. 

^*  Health  and  peace  to  you, 

<<  O  servant  of  the  Queen  of  Britain, 
(Signed)  "  Pomare, 

"  Queen  of  Tahiti,  Mourea,  &c.  Ac." 

During  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  establishment  of  the 
protectorate  and  the  third  visit  of  Dupetit  Thenars  to  Tahiti,  the 
only  overt  act  which  the  French  coula  complain  of  was  the  hoist- 
ins  of  a  fancy  flag  by  the  queen  over  her  house.  Whatever  diffi- 
cmties  existed  at  the  outset  had  been  in  reality  overcome  in  spite 
of  the  *  intriguinff  Mr.  Pritchard.*    Even  M.  Guizot*  has  declared 
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in  his  tlacedn  ihe  Chamber  of  Deputies:  ^  There  existed  on  the 
adminJ's  amval  noiiie  of  those  dimculties  which  are  not  to  be 
saraioiinted  bjr  good  conduct,  by  prudence,  by  perseverance,  by 
timey  or  which  require  the  immediate  application  of  force/  N&* 
vertheless,  an:  the  first  of  November,  1843,  our  buccaneering  ad-> 
miral  entered  the  harbour  of  Papeete,  and  wrote  immediately  to 
inform  the  queen>  that  unless  she  pulled  down  the  flag  she  had 
hoisted  he  wonldjdo  so  for  her,  and  at  the  same  time  depose  her. 
In  i^pite  of  his  threats,  however,  she  refused  compliance;  and 
Lieutenant  D'Auhi^ny  landed  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men, 
to  oQcUjpy  the  island*  The  speech  in  which  this  person  inaugu* 
Irated  French  dominion  in  Tahiti  was  <me  of  the  richest  specimens 
of  bombast  and  bi^ggadocio  ever  uttered.  Much  merriment  might 
be  excited  by  its  repetition;  but  it  has  already  caused  the  sides  of 
Europe  to  ache  more  than  once.  We  axe  not  at  present  in  a  laughs 
ing  mood.  Suffice  it  Jto  say  that  the  deposed  queen  fled  on  board 
the  Britbh  diip  of  war,  the  Dublin,  commanded  by  Captain 
Tucker«<-the  Vindictive  had  unfortunately  been  recalled— and 
Papeete  was  for  many  days  like  a  town  taken  by  storm.  Drunk« 
enneas,  debaucheiT,  rioting  filled  its  streets,  and  every  means  were 
taken  to  undo  wnat  the  English  missionaries  had  by  half  a  cen« 
tury  of  labour  accomplished.  We  have  the  satisfaction  to  reflect^ 
therefore,  that  all  the  treasure  we  have  expended  in  the  Pacific 
has  been  in  vain.  A  population  converted  by  our  means,  yet  tot- 
tering cm  the  verge  of  tne  abyss  firom  which  it  had  escaped,  was 
given  over  on  the  1st  of  November,  1843,  to  be  corrupted,  mur-* 
dered,  .akid  {dundered  by  the  most  corrupt,  cruel,  and  rapacious 
nation,  in-  Evrope. 

Whttt'in  the  meantime  had  become  of  Mr.  Pritohard?  No 
sooner  had  the  usurpation  been  consummated  than  he  hauled  down 
Us  flagi  and  informed  the  Frenchmen  who  had  perpetrated  the 
acts  of  ^jttstice  we  have  detailed,  that  not  considermg  them  legally 
con^tttied  authorities  he  could  hold  no  official  communication 
with  them.  Lord  Palmerston  has  so  clearly  exposed  the  miserable 
sophistry  by  which  this  act  has  been  interpreted  into  a  resignation 
of  consular  functions,  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the 

Gint^  Sveiy  body  now  perceives  that  up  to  the  moment  when 
r.  1?ritchard  received  intelligence  of  his  appointment  to  the 
Mimgaitor*8  Islancbhe  remained  consul  of  Tahiti.  Hiscredenliiftls, 
if  published,  wxMild  prove  this  fact  incontestably.  This  beii^ 
^noitedj  let  us  ask:  JDid  he  by  any  act  of  his  justify  the  assump^ 
tibn  that  he  hiad  ceased  to  consider  himself  a  consul-^did  he  excite 
the:people  to  rise  against  the  French?  We  declarethathe  did 
not  Even  l}ie  French  ministry  make  no  more  than  vague  charges 
against  him.    It  has  nevej^  be^n  advanced  ^  that  on  such  and  such 
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a  day.Mr.  Piitchard  idid  or  said  such  and  such  a  thing.'  All  that 
is  maintained  is  that  he  intrigued  in  ^neral,  that  he  excited  the 
natives  in  general,  that  he  declaimed  in  general,  but  how,  where, 
when,  no  one  ventures  to  determine.  He  seems  to  have  acted  by 
supernatural  agency.  His  mere  presence  sufficed  to  stir  the  |>a&- 
sions  of  all  the  ^puktion  of  Tahiti.  Every  vesture,  every  motion 
was  interpreted  into  a  condemnation  of  Frencn  tyranny.  He  could 
not  walk  without  shaking  their  &bric  of  oppression  to  its  basis. 
Pifl  very  cough  was  a  call  to  arms. 

From  November  to  February  many  little  events  took  place 
without  much  changing  the  relative  position  of  parties.  The 
Dublin  had  departed,  leaving  only  the  Basili3k  ketch  and  a 
steamer  to  represent  the  British  navy.  The  queen  sometimes 
ventured  ashore,  whence,  however,  she  was  at  l^igth  finally 
driven  on  board  the  Basilisk,  the  commander  of  which  was  in- 
formed that  if  he  landed  her  on  any  of  the  Society  Islands  it 
would  be  considered  as  a  hostile  demonstration.  She,  mean- 
while, stiU  advised  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  refrained  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  gradually  increasing  excitement  of  her  people  to 
attempt  to  recover  her  authority  by  force.  She  waited  patiently 
lor  news  from  Europe,  confidently  expecisn^  that  the  act  by 
which  she  had  been  deprived  of  her  domimons  would  not  be 
ratified. 

We  might  here  enlarge  on  the  savage  conduct  of  the  licentious 
French  soldiery  since  the  complete  occupation  of  the  island;*  we 
might  describe  them  carrying  off  men's  wives  and  shooting  the 
husbands  when  they  attempted  to  resist;  we  might  detaH  the 
measures  by  which  all  the  cattle  in  the  island  were  confiscated  by 
M.  Bruat  in  order  to  insure  a  supply  of  provisians  to  the  ^  Army 
of  Occupation.'  This,^owever,  would  but  obscure  the  real  state  o£ 
the  question.  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  whole  world  that  it  is  law- 
M  and  virtuous  to  resist  injustice.  All  the  patriotic  songs  which 
elir  so  violentl]^  the  passions  of  every  nation  m  Europe,  are  based 
on  this  conviction,  that  if  an  armed  force  unjustly  invade  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  people,  tiiat  -people  is  bound  to  resist,  if  possilde,  by 
force,  and  Sat  it  can  do  no  act  more  worthy  of  in^enial  sym- 
pathy  than  to  exterminate  its  oppressors.  The  Tahitians  were 
precisely  in  this  positioiu  It  is  not  we  alone  that  declare  it. 
M.  Gtuzot  has  venementiy  proclaimed  tins  truth.    We  cannot 

*  A  Bodety  called  the  Aborigmes  Protection  Sodety  has  been  established  in 
LoDdoo.  Tbe  idea  is  philanthropic  and  besntifb],  bat  its  objects  can  never  be 
accomplished,  irhilst  the  French  Bystan.  is  tolerated  in  the  world.  We  reoood- 
mend  the  high-minded  and  benevolent  men  who  have  founded  this  society  to 
exert  themselves  in  fkyomr  of  the  nnfortunate  Tahitians.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
time  is  past;  and  Uns  wietched  people  is  irrecoverably  lost 
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quote  the  vbole  of  liis  observations.  A  few,  however,  will  suf- 
fioe.*  '  French  force  encountered  there  no  rival,  no  obstacle;  it 
was  bound  at  least  to  keep  right  on  its  side.  We  think  that  it  did 
not  do  so.  *  *  *  There  were  no  insteuctions,  there  was  no 
ntiHty  or  necessity,  neither  was  there  justice  towards  the  queen 
and  the  natives.  We  are  of  opinion  fJiat  the  establishment  of 
Fianoe  in  new  regions  should  not  be  accompanied  by  an  act  of 
violence  towards  the  people  among  whom  it  appears  for  the  first 
tiine.t  ♦  *  ♦  There  existed,  seriously  speaking,  neither  ne. 
eesBity  nor  ridit.'$ 

By^  die  showing,  therefore,  of  the  government  of  Louis 
Phihppe  th^nselveSy  the  Tahitians  were  placed  perfectly  in  the 
right,  the  creatures  of  Dnpetit  Tbouars  in  the  wrong.  It  became 
fte  duty  of  tiie  former  on  the  Ist  of  November  to  take  up  arms; 
it  became  their  duty  to  expel  or  put  to  death  eveiy  Frenchman 
on  the  island;  if  they  had  not  attempted  to  do  so,  considerations 
of  prudence  could  alone  have  withheld  them ;  their  right  was 
evideat,  of  the  expediency  they  vrere  the  best  judges;  if  ti^ey  had 
qmedy  sabmitted  we  mi^ht  have  pitied  without  respecting  them.  It 
is  obtain  lliat  the  En^lidi  missionaries  on  the  island,  pro1»bly  from 
the  same  motives  which  induced  them  soon  after  their  first  land- 
ing to  send  away  their  fire-arms,  preached  peace  and  patience;  and 
&eir  weli-meant  efibrts  would  probably  nave  proved  successfid, 
had  not  tiiie  brutality  of  the  French  scddiers  at  length  exasperated 
fte  people  beyond  endurance.  Fadteis,  whose  daughters  had 
been  team  fiom  their  arms,  hurried  firom  village  to  village,  be* 
seeching  their  countrymen  to  revei^  thdb  wrongs:  husbands, 
whose  wives  had  been  viol^tly  carried  off,  echoed  the  appeal  to 
arms.  These  wra»  the  preach^cs  of  insurrection;  these  were  the 
intiiguas  who  rendered  the  French  uncomfortable  in  their  posi- 
tion; these  were  the  ambitious  and  turbulent  sprits  who  caused 
bin  and  valley  to  ring  wiA  shouts  of  vengeance.  Now  vTas  the 
moment  to  eaddbit  courage;  this  was  the  time  when  the  men  who 
had  povcdced  the  danger  were  bound  to  meet  it  manfidly.  But 
M.  ^mat  was  made  of  di£krent  mettle.  He  began  to  be 
lightened  at  tlie  storm  he  had  raised,  grew  moody  and  firetful, 
posted  sentinds  all  over  Papeete,  never  moved  abroad  widiout  a 
goaid.    So  fior  did  his  fears  carry  him  that  he  declared  publicly 

^'^IkflMieeSVioetiaen'BvaftUaacnniivalyaiicanQ^^  eOe  poavait  bien 
gHderpoweOele  droit.  Ifoos  pensons  qa'dle  ae  Ta  pas  fiut  *  *  *  Hn'jr 
arait  pas  dlnstmctionfl,  il  nV  ayidt  pas  ntffit^  necessity ;  fl  n'y  avait  pas  noa 
^  justice  enyers  la  leine  et  les  indigenes.  Nons  pensons  qne  r^blisaement  de 
m  Fnooe  dans  des  mers  nonveDes  ne  doit  pas  slna^gnfer  par  xbdl  acta  de  Tiolenoe 
contre  les  peoples  an  mHiendesquels^eazxiTe;  •  •  •  Ila^avait,s6riease- 
mentpailant,  ni  neoessiU,  ni  droit." 

t  Stance  da  ler  Mars.  %  Stance  da  29  Fevrier. 
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in  a  state  of  piteous  nervous  excitement,  with  pale  face  and  &1- 
tering  voice,  that  if  a  rising  really  took  place  he  would  pistol  Mr. 
Pritcmard  with  his  own  hand.  Instead  of  meeting  the  enemy, 
he  would  shoot  an  unarmed  English  consuL  This  is  the  gallant 
man  with  whom  the  French  government,  urged  on  by  a  people 
as  bloodthirsty  now  as  in  1793,  a  people  whose  character  never 
has  changed  since  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  reckless  of 
slaughter,  incapable  of  comprehending  the  idea  of  justice,  and 
which  has  chosen  to  identify  itself  all  over  the  world  with  blas- 
phemy and  infidelity — this  is  the  man,  we  say,  whom  the  French 
government  takes  under  its  protection;  and  thui  is  the  man  whose 
presence  Lord  Aberdeen  has  consented  to  tolerate  in  Tahiti,  and 
who  is  to  remain  unpunished,  nay,  applauded,  for  imprisoning  and 
expelling  a  British  consul,  in  virtue  of  authority  acquired  Dy  an 
act  of  the  most  flagrant  injustice  ever  perpetrated  even  by  a 
French  officer. 

Not  content  with  taking  the  precautions  we  have  above  alluded 
to,  M.  Bruat  began  to  erect  fortifications,  and  batteries,  and  re« 
doubts,  and  sent  aS  in  all  haste  to  the  Marquisas  for  a  reinforce- 
ment. He  then  started,  surrounded  by  four  hundred  men,  to  build 
a  fort  at  some  distance  from  the  capitisJ,  leaving,  as  his  substitutei 
Lieutenant  d' Aubigny,  who  had  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by 
constant  asseverations  that  he  was  ready  to  die  for  the  tri-coloured 
flag.  This  person  was  instantly  intoxicated  by  the  possession  of 
supreme  authority,  and  resolved,  to  do  something  to  make  a  noise 
in  the  world.  One  of  his  sentinels  having,  it  is  said,  been  attacked 
by  an  unarmed  native — ^what  fire-eaters  these  Tahitians  must  be  I 
"—he  thought  the  opportunity  had  arrived  for  distinguishing  him* 
self.  Accordingly,  next  day  (March  3rd,  1844,)  as  Mr.  Pritchard 
was  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  die  commander  of  the  Cormorant 
steamer,  four  or  five  soldiers  rushed,  with  a  sort  of  desperate 
courage,  pell-mell  out  of  a  guard-house,  some  with,  some  without 
their  hats,  but  aU  well  armed,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  ut- 
tered a  sort  of  timid  imitation  of  the  Iroquois  war-hoop.  We 
have  been  assured,  by  an  eve-witness,  that  the  scene  would  have 
been  infinitely  ludicrous  had  not  the  savage  character  of  the 
French  soldiers  been  known.  But  it  was  immediately  imderstood 
that  Mr.  Pritchard's  life  was  in  danger,  and  the  utmost  alarm  ma- 
nifested itself.  Two  officers  of  the  Cormorant  waited  on  M, 
d  Aubigny  to  demand  an  explanation,  and  to  inquire  whither  the 
British  consul  had  been  conveyed.  They  were  at  first  refused  an 
answer;  but  at  length  the  lieutenant  condescended  to  read  a  pro- 
clamation, which  was  soon  afterwards  posted  up  against  all  the 
walls  of  Papeete.    It  ran  as  follows: 
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^^  FRENCH  ESTABLI8HBCENTS  IN  OCEANIA. 

^  A  sentinel  was  attacked  on  the  night  of  the  second  of  March.  In 
reprisal  I  have  arrested  one  Pritchard,  the  sole  agent  and  instigator  of 
the  revolts  of  the  natives.  His  property  shall  answer  for  all  damage 
which  the  insurgents  may  occasion  to  our  establishments ;  and  if  French 
blood  flow,  every  drop  of  that  blood  shall  be  visited  on  his  head. 

"Papeete,  March  3.  (Signed)         D'Aubigny." 

The  tyiaimical  and  absurd  regulations  which  were  now  made 
bve  been  oflben  laughed  at;  but  it  is  fit  that  the  public  should 
know  that  some  have  had  cause  to  weep  through  them.  It  was 
ordered  that,  after  a  certain  hour,  no  light  should  be  burned  in 
any  house.  A  Mr.  Jackson,  whose  wife  was  far  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy, applied  to  be  made  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Not  only  was 
he  reused,  but  his  demand  attracted  the  attention  of  the  French, 
who  made  it  thenceforth  a  practice  to  come  and  thrust  their  heads 
through  his  window  and  jeer  at  his  wife  as  she  lay  in  bed.  This 
disgusting  conduct  so  alarmed  the  poor  woman  that  she  insisted, 
in  spite  of  her  deUcate  state,  on  leaving  the  island.  Embarking, 
therefore,  on  board  a  little  vessel  bound  for  Valparaiso,  she  had  a 
stormy  pas^e  to  that  place,  and,  overcome  by  fatigue,  acting  on 
her  constitution  already  injured  by  the  shock  she  had  received, 
three  days  after  her  arrival  died  a  victim  to  the  brutality  of  the 
French  conquerors  of  Tahiti. 

When  M.  Bruat  returned  he  did  not,  as  has  been  stated,  repri- 
mand M.  D'Aubigny.  On  the  contrary,  he  approved  of  his  con- 
duct, and  would  have  persisted  in  imitating  him,  had  not  the  com- 
mander of  the  EngUsh  steamer,  the  Cormorant,  not  having  yet 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  tone  of  his  government,  waited 
upon  him  and  solemnly  warned  him  of  the  consequences  of  his 
proceedings.  Bruat  then  consented  to  Hberate  Mr.  Pritchard  on 
condition  of  his  leaving  the  island.  Our  consul,  therefore,  was 
withdrawn  &om  his  damp  dungeon,  in  a  state  of  such  weakness, 
produced  by  harsh  treatment,  that  he  could  scarcely  stand,  and 
hurried  on  board  the  Cormorant,  which  was  then  ordered  to  be 
off.  This  is  the  plain  imvamished  statement  of  the  '  gross  outrage, 
accompanied  by  gross  indignity,'  which  has  made  the  world  ring 
for  the  last  two  months. 

We  cannot  enlarge  on  the  present  prospect  of  the  complete  ex- 
termination of  the  French  force  in  Tahiti  by  the  enraged  natives. 
We  should  rejoice  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  if  it  were  to  take 
place,  were  we  not  certain  that  fresh  forces  would  be  poured  into 
the  island,  and  that  the  unfortunate  population  would  ultimately 
succumb  and  be  perhaps  annihilated.  Let  us  turn  from  the  con- 
templation of  these  tragic  scenes.  Would  that  our  eyes  could  re- 
pose on  another  picture !  Would  that  we  had  to  describe  England 
assuming  her  proper  position  of  protectress  of  the  oppressed,  an-^ 
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^Itepping  forward  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  this  uxdiappy  people  who 
have  always  regarded  her  with  something  of  the  af^etKHi  of  chil- 
dren towards  a  parent !  But  this  coimtry  mnst  no  longer  pretend 
to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  others  when  she  cannot  obtain  redress 
for  her  own.  It  is  nseless  to  conceal  the  fact.  We  have  been  baffled 
and  laughed  at.  An  island  converted  by  our  missionaries,  and 
which  we  have  always  assured  of  our  friendship  and  goodwill,  has 
be^i  invaded  and  devastated  by  a  Frendi  foice  ;  oiuc  consul,  who 
protested  against  this  outrageous  conduct,  has  been  assaulted,  thrust 
into  a  dungeon,  threatened  with  murder,  and  then  banished  ;  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  have  blus- 
tered ;  public  opinion  has  made  itself  heard ;  and  a  French  officer 
is  to  be  scolded,  Kke  a  spoilt  child,  by  his  smiling  govemment, 
and  an  indemnity  is  promised  for  Mr  Pritdiard  s  fittted  pigs 
which  were  slau^hter^  to  grace  the  Apician  table  of  Messrs. 
Bruat  and  d' Aubigny  ! 


Abt.  IX. — 1.  Revelations  of  Russia;  or^  the  Emperor  Nichotas 

and  his  Empire  in  1844.     Colbum.     1844. 
2.  Notes  of  a  Recent  Traveller  on  the  Armies  and  the  Military 

Power  of  Russia,    MS. 

The  recently  published  work,  of  which  the  title  stands  above,  is 
evidently  the  production  of  one  who  has  seen  much  of  every  part 
of  Russia,  who  has  read  much  on  the  history  of  that  country,  and 
who  speaks  out  the  whole  truth  of  his  reading,  observation,  and 
experience,  freely  and  unreservedly.  It  strongly  claims,  and  no 
doubt  will  receive,  the  eager  and  deep  attention  of  this  coxmtiy. 
Of  the  authenticity  of  the  details,  and  of  the  general  trudi  of  l^e 
statements  in  these  volumes,  we  entertain  no  shadow  of  doubt. 
They  are  in  the  main  corroborated  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the 
calm,  painstaking,  and  observant  Kohl,  by  the  somewhat  conceited 
and  loquacious,  yet  shrewd  and  penetrating  Custine,  and  by  the 
manuscript  journal  of  a  recent  traveller  which  has  been  placed  at 
our  disposal. 

But  tne '  Revelations'  are  characterised  by  one  cardinal  fault; — the 
work  is  anon3naious.  Though  it  bears  on  its  front  the  impress  of  sin- 
cerity and  truth — ^though  it  affords  in  every  page  internal  evidence 
of  authenticity — ^yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  mere  fact  of  its  being 
given  to  the  world  anonymously  wiU  detract  £com  its  usefulness  and 
authority.  There  will  not  be  wanting  those  who  wiU  loudly  pro- 
claim tliat  it  is  the  production  of  some  expatriated  Pole,  or  some 
discharged  official,  who  vents  his  malice  against  a  government  in 
calumny  and  misrepresentation.  There  may  be,  and  we  dare  say 
there  are,  cogent  reasons  for  preserving  an  anonymous  character, 
but,  if  it  be  not  so— if  the  work  be  the  production  of  an  English- 
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man,  or  a  £>Feigner,  not  in  the  HuBBian  service — the  sooner  the 
volimies  are  avowed  by  the  able  author  the  better.  For  though 
ioft  the  moment  all  likelihood  of  immediate  collision  between 
England  and  France  has  passed  away,  yet  in  the  present  tempear 
f£  the  French  nation,  and  while  the  affairs  of  this  great  em- 
pire are  in  the  hands  of  what  Father  Tom  Maguire  aptly  calls 
^  the  tiTiTcering  ministiy,'  he  would  be  a  b(^d  man  who  would 
apecnlate  lazg^y  on  the  lon^  continuance  of  the  general  peace. 
Under  IJiese  dxcumstances  it  behoves  the  people  of  England  to 
fionsid^  well  the  military  and  naval  str^otgth  of  the  great  mo- 
narchies of  the  continait.  On  the  character  and  composition  of 
the  Russian  army,  the  ^  Revelations  of  Russia'  shed  a  flood  of 
wdcome  light;  but  as  the  statements  of  an  anonymous  author, 
whatever  be  their  intrinsic  value,  must  always  be  received  with  a 
certain  reserve  and  caution,  we  shall  draw  our  materiak  for  this 
paper  first  and  chiefly  &om  the  MS.  of  an  English  traveller  per- 
sonally known  to  us;  who,  in  addition  to  the  advantages  of  sound 
education  and  much  travel,  possessed  unusual  opportunities  for 
observation.  The  fruits  of  this  gentleman's  researches  may  here- 
after be  given  to  the  public  in  a  more  extended  shape.  For  the 
present  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  an  abstract  of  the 
rough  notes  he  has  put  into  our  hands  ^  on  the  Armies  and  the 
Mihtary  Power  of  Russia.' 

The  military  power  of  Russia  is  no  doubt  the  vital  source  of 
lis  strength.  But  of  the  real  extent  and  efficiency  of  that  power 
it  is  difficult  to  form  an  exact  estimate.  Neither  the  boastful  exag- 
gerations of  the  Russian  boyars,  nor  the  coarse  and  ill- disguised 
lies  of  official  persons,  are  to  be  depended  on.  In  a  country 
where  there  is  no  freedom  of  the  press,  and  where  the  indiscreet 
revelation  of  a  fact  may  subject  the  loose-tongued  official  to  the 
gentle  correctives  of  dismissal,  the  knout,  or  Siberia,  the  '  best 
public  instructors'  are  apt  to  be  pubEc  deceivers,  and  private 
confidence  cannot,  and  does  not,  exist.  But  even  though  there 
were  facilities  for  reference  and  infonnation,  yet  the  constant 
changes  introduced  by  a  monarch,, whose  mania  is  military,  set 
accuracy  at  defiance,  and  from  their  number  and  variety,  in- 
deed almost  transcend  human  belief.  Without  some  knowledge, 
liowever,  of  the  Russian  military  system,  it  is  impossible  to  know 
any  thing  of  Rus^  The  whole  civil  institutions  axe  modelled 
aner,  wmle  they  are  subservient  to,  the  military  system.  The 
highest  civil  power  in  Petersburg  and  Moscow  is  vested  in  the 
military  govaikor,  -nsxX  under  whom  is  the  head  of  the  police* 
It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  the  army  is  a  career  unfail- 
ingly sought  after  by  the  highest  youth  of  Russia.  In  order  to 
"possess  sem,  which  is  but  another  name  for  property,  or  to  have 
station  at  court  or  in  society,  the  young  nobles  of  RiisaLa  v 
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absolutely  obliged  to  serve  the  crown  either  in  a  civil  or  a  nuli- 
tary  capacity.  This  regulation  dates  from  the  tiin6.  of  Peter  the 
Great.  Under  him  every  oflGicer  was  noble  from  his.  profesaon 
alone;  there  was  no  hereditary  rank  but  by  service.  Much  of  the 
numerical  force  of  Russia  is  nominal,  and  on  paper  only.  In 
order,  however,  to  give  that  weight  to  the  power  of  the  czaf 
which  he  is  always  anxious  to  claim  in  the  politics  of  the  east 
and  west,  this  paper  army  is  pompously  and  periodically  paraded 
in  the  columns  of  the  '  AUgemeine  Zeitung,*  the  '  Augsburg 
Gazette,'  and  the  *  Frankfort  Journal,'  one  and  all  in  the  pay  of 
Russia.  But  it  is  not  from  such  authorities  that  the  British  pub- 
lic can  gain  any  accurate  or  impartial  accounts.  Though  Russia 
extends  over  a  surfece  embracing  thirty-five  degrees  of  latitude, 
though  it  comprises  within  it  a  territory  of  9200  English  miles 
in  length,  and  2000  in  breadth,  with  a  population  amounting  to 
60,000,000,  though  the  empire  is  divided  mto  fifty-one  govern- 
ments, and  is  administered  by  eleven  governor-generals,  yet  this 
organisation,  however  imposmg  and  magnificent  on  paper,  is 
really  more  showy  than  strong,  more  extended  and  diffused  than 
compact  or  powerful.  The  sterile  and  thinly-peopled  provinces 
of  Archangel,  Olonetz  and  Vologdo,  furnish  few  recruits.  The 
scattered  tribes  peopling  the  Siberias  comprising  the  KamscHat- 
kans,  Aleutians,  Ostiaks,  Samoiedes,  Ischonkets,  Koniaks,  Ya- 
kouts,  and  Tungusians  form  but  an  ill-compacted  mass  of  men, 
differing  in  races,  habits,  and  feelings;  while  the  Manshurs,  arid 
remnants  of  the  Mongols,  whose  names  are  barely  known  in 
Europe,  add  little  to  the  population,  and  nothing  at  all  to  the 
military  power  of  Russia.  A  tribute  of  ftirs  and  skins  they  un- 
doubtedly pay,  but  the  chief  use  of  their  country  seems  to  be 
that  it  serves  as  a  prison  for  convicts  and  exiles,  2000  of  wHom 
escape  every  year  to  the  steppes  or  plains  around,  where  they  -are 
left  unmolested.  Orenburg,  a  province  larg;er  than  most  Eu- 
ropean kingdoms,  has  within  it  a  population  of  1,000.000 
souls;  but  in  Iskontz,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  only  fouriaen 
to  the  square  mile. 

The  distant  provinces,  therefore,  furnish  few  recruits  for  the 
army,  and  even  though  the  numbers  were  more  considerable,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  move  such  levies,  not  only  from  the  want  of 
means,  but  from  the  necessity  of  leaving  a  military  force  in  their 
place.  The  desert  tribes  of  the  Ural,  comprising  the  Baskirs  and 
Kirghises,  though  fuUy  as  pastoral  as  the  inhabitants  of  Meath  or 
Tipperary,  have  none  of  O'Conneirs  peace  preservers  among  them, 
ana  not  even  the  head  pacificator  himself  could  keep  the  Abazeks, 
Kabardians,  Lesgees,  Cherkesses,  Ossitans,  Taschkents,  Khists,  Iil- 
gooshes,  Gharaboulacks,  or  even  the  Georgians  in  order,  without 
the  presence  of  a  large  military  force. 
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In  Georaa,  i^  time  of  peace,  travellers  proceed  with  a  kfgfe 
escort,  andT  field  pieces,  to  back  them  in  their  distant  periffriiiia^ 
tions.  It  If  heiice  apparent  that  the  army  must  be  chiefly  sup- 
pled from  the  central  provinces  of  Russia  proper.  These,  as  w^ll 
as  Little  Russja  knd  the  Ukraine,  are  well  peopled  and  fertile,  but 
rinlaiid,  on  the  otner  hand,  does  not  furnish  more  than  20,000 
men  for  the  service. 

Ilie  (Kfficulty  of  obtaining  levies  is,  therefore,  undoubtedly 
great,  but  these  difficulties  are  small  in  comparison  to  the  wide 
expanse  of  duty  and  service  which  opens  out  before  the  eye  of 
the  Russian  soldier  the  moment  he  enters  on  actual  service.  He 
may  have  to  defend  the  forts  and  coast  on  the  Black  Sea— in  order 
to  watch  every  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Turks — ^to  guard  the 
tontiers  on  the  side  of  Persia  on  the  Oral — to  repress  the  Circas- 
sians and  other  warlike  tribes  of  the  Caucasus — to  keep  in  bounds 
the  roving  families  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian — or  to  repress  the 
just  discontent  of  his  brave,  warlike,  and  oppressed  Sclavonian  bro- 
ther in  unhappy  Poland.  And  for  all  these  varied  and  vexatious 
duties,  neither  Siberia,  nor  New  Russia,  nor  the  Crimea,  nor 
Georgia,  nor  the  Caucasus,  furnishes  one  soldier  to  the  imperial  go- 
vernment. The  campaigns  of  1812  and  1813 — the  Turkish  war 
— and  the  insurrection  of  Poland — will  abundantly  prove  our  as- 
sertions, that  the  distant  provinces  are  not  an  *officina  hominum.* 
When  it  is  known,  from  authentic  documents,  that  only  120,000 
soldiers  could  be  collected  at  one  point,  with  which  force  the  battle 
of  Borodino  or  the  Mosqua  was  fought,  and  of  whom  from  20,000 
to  30,000  were  men  who  had  just  been  collected,  clad  in  their 
sheepskins,  from  the  lands  of  their  masters,  we  shall  be  better  ablo 
to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  military  power  of  Russia. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  an  accurate  muster  roll  of  the 
Russian  army  in  1812.     There  were: — 

"30,653  under  Steugeli  in  Finland, 

34,290  .  .  .  Wittgenstein  in  Livonia  and  Courland, 

47,520  .  .  .  Baggowoth  at  Wilna  and  Witespk, 

41,045  .  .  .  Essen  at  Grodno,  Minsk,  and  Mohilem, 
140,322  .  .  .  Bagration,  including  Platow  and  his  Cossacks,  12,000 

in  Volhynia  and  Podolia, 

28,526  .  .  .  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  at  St.  Petersburg, 

10,041  .  .  .  reserve  of  recruits  at  Moscow, 

20,000  say  recruits  at  Novgorod, 

19,501  under  Richlieu  in  the  Crimea, 
9,928  .  .  .  R-titcheff  on  the  Caucasus, 

23,745  .  .  .  Paulucci  in  Georgia, 

B7,026  .  .  .  Kutozow  with  the  army  of  the  Danube  in  Moldavia. 

493,197  Total" 
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Of  these  493,000  men,  however,  (87,000  of  whom  were  enabled 
to  join  in  the  struggle,  through  tne  influence  of  England,  who 
obtained  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Bucharest),  not  more  than 
120,000,  as  we  have  previously  stated,  were  ever  enabled  to  act 
on  one  point,  although  this  extraordinary  miKtary  force  (on  paper) 
had  received  the  addition  of  a  levy,  en  masse,  and  of  a  militia 
(opolchinie),  amounting,  according  to  Russian  authorities,  to 
900,000  men.  It  seems  incredible,  after  these  grand  paper  dis- 
plays, but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  only  35,000  (and  not 
40,000)  were  marched  into  Warsaw  on  the  commencement  of  the 
Russian  campaign  in  Germany;  and  it  is  equaUy  true  and  is  in- 
deed  an  admitted  fact  that  the  Russian  army  was  filled  up  on  its 
entry  into  Paris,  by  the  Cossacks  and  Bashlars,  and  that  the  levy, 
thus  raised  was  the  last  that  could  have  been  resorted  to,  had  the 
war  been  prolonged.  If  any  doubt  remained  as  to  the  exagge- 
rated estimate  of  Russian  armies  it  would  be  eflfectuaUy  removed 
by  the  history  of  the  next  campaign.  The  Turkish  war  under 
Diebitch,  cost  the  Russians  200,000  men,  of  whom  one  half  were 
carried  off  in  the  first  campaign.  The  panic,  as  wdl  as  the  financial 
drain  caused  by  this  war  compelled  the  ffovemment  to  put 
an  end  to  all  the  public  works  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  weU  as 
to  the  exertions  made  to  set  on  foot  another  force.  In  the  second 
campaign,  before  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  was  signed,  Diebitch 
could  only  muster  18,000  effective  men,  so  much  had  his  army 
suffered,  not  firom  war,  but  dysentery,  the  badness  of  the  commisa- 
nat,  and  the  wretched  medical  staff.  It  is  to  the  tact  and  manage- 
ment of  Baron  Muffling,  the  Prussian  ambassador,  rather  than  ix> 
the  prowess  or  eflicacy  of  her  military  force,  or  the  skill  of  her 

S;enerals,  that  Russia  owes  her  chief  successes  against  the  Tuiks^ 
t  was  this  Prussian  ambassador,  who  by  his  reports  increased  the 
Eanic  of  the  Divan,  and  imposed  on  the  ignorant  credulity  of  Eng- 
md  and  France.  Peace  was  at  length  signed,  and  so  highly  was. 
this  service  looked  on  by  the  Russian  emperor,  that  Muffling  ob- 
tained his  highest  military  order  but  one,  and  of  the  first  class,  as 
well  as  a  regiment  in  his  own  country,  through  the  influence 
which  the  Czar  exercised  over  his  father-in-law,  the  late  King 
of  Prussia.  During  the  campaign  in  Poland,  the  cabinet  of  St, 
Petersburg  was  only  able  to  send  110,000  men  across  the  frontier, 
of  whom  25,000  perished  within  three  weeks,  not  bravely  fighting 
against  an  enemy,  but  from  forced  marches,  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  the  badness  of  the  provisions,  the  corruption  of 
the  commissariat,  and  the  ignorance,  inefficacy,  and  inattention 
of  the  hospital  staff, —  e\3s  always  hitherto  incident  to  the 
march,  and,  it  would  seem,  inseparable  from  the  existence  and 
^^^anisation  of  a  Russian  army.    Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
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Polish  waTi  the  Busskas  were  never  enabled  to  bring  into  the 
field  a  laiger  body  than  80,000  men ;  and  these  were  opposed  by 
70,000  Poles,  of  whom  one-seventh  were  employed  in  garrison 
duty.  One-third  of  the  remaining  portion  were  peasants^  badly 
amifid  and  undisciplined,  and  who  leamt  their  duty  by  hard  fight- 
ingin  the  field. 

These  two  &cts  sufficiently  prove  to  our  mind,  both  the  ineffi* 
ci^cy  of  the  Ki^sian  tactics,  and  the  exaggeration  as  to  the  really 
effective  amount  of  the  Kussian  army;  but  if  additional  evidence 
were  needed,  proof  is  not  wanting  in  the  successful  opposition  of 
the  Circassians,  a  nation  of  200,000  men,  who,  though  surrounded 
by  Russia,  have  contrived  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  not  only  to 
resist  the  power  of  the  empire,  but  to  become  the  victors  in  many 
eo^Lgements. 

Though  we  are  ready  to  concede  the  valour  of  the  Circassian 
pec^e,  and  to  admit  the  difficult  nature  of  their  country — though 
we  2ae  firee  to  allow  that  their  mode  of  warfare  is  pecuhar  and  ha- 
rassing, and  that  they  have  been  aided  to  some  extent  by  fugitive 
Poles,  sdll  we  contend  that  Circassia  would  be  to  either  England 
or  France,  though  not  perhaps  an  easy,  still  a  certain  conquest,  and 
that  her  people,  more  troublesome  than  formidable,  womd  within 
a  given  tmie  have  been  eventually  subdued. 

But  this  people,  though]  not  supplied  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent with  ammunition — though  entirely  surrounded  by  Russia, 
who  holds  possession  of  both  seas  on  her  flanks^ — have  kept  the 
czar  and  his  armies  in  check,  and  have  still  managed  to  retain 
their  independence.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ago,  owing  to  the  efibrts  of  Yermoloff*  and  Paskewitch,  the 
Russian  arms  made  some  progress  in  Circassia,  but  since  that 
period  little  has  been  gained  beyond  what  was  ceded  by  Turkey 
herself,  and  this  part  is  even  now  contested.    But  the  force  en- 
trusted to  these  two  generals  in  Georgia  and  the  Caucasus  was 
the  very  best  in  tiie  empire.    It  amounted  in  the  former  country 
to  40,000  men,  of  which  32,000  were  infantry,  1200  dragoons, 
and  6000  cossacks.    In  the  Caucasus  were  two  batteries  of  artillery 
with  a  corps  of  24,000.     Over  these  armies  the  military  governor 
of  the  province  had  the  power  of  life  and  death.     He  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  ministers — corresponded  directly  with  the  emperor, 
and  sent  in  what  accounts  he  pleased.     But  even  with  this  des-* 
potical  and  czar-like  power  accorded  to  the  generals,  and  a  quicker 
promotion  conceded  to  the  army,  the  Russian  troops  made  little  pro- 
gress, and  tmder  Rosen  and  Williaminow  the  war  is  a  mere  affair 
of  outposts.     From  all  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  military 
power  of  Russia  is  not  so  formidable  as  it  is  generally  deemed  in 
England  and  France,  and  it  may  be  further  concluded  that  there 
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is  jBometlpdag  radically  vioiou8  'and<jefe0tive  iirtha  xniliteiry  oigan- 
isation  of  Russia.  Nor  is  this  ineffici/eoQCyyia  fadi^  and  exaggera- 
tion as  to  numbers  of  the  Bussian  army  ^  redeemed  or  obviated  by 
a  better  arrangement  or  organisotidn  of  th<e  force  than  prevails  in 
othCT  countries.  The  following  account  cff  that  organisation  Is,  we 
hare  every  reason  to  think,  as  neatly  accurate  as  the  nature  of  cir- 
cumstances will  permit: 

Pour  regiments  of  sixteen  battalions  form  si  division,  aad  three 
divisions  one  corps.  Each  regiment  of  the  line,  with  its  war  com- 
plement, is  rated  at  4000,  and  is  divided  into  four  battalions. 

**  To  each  regiment  also  are  four  colonela,  or  more  properly  lieutenant- 
colonels,  one  of  whom  is  always  with  the  reserve,  as  the  re^ment  is  com- 
manded by  one  officer  only.  Those  of  the  cavalry  have  eight  squadrons 
on  service,  and  one  hundred  men  in  each,  with  a  reserve  of  two  squadrons, 
which  are  always  quartered  in  the  south  of  Russia.  There  are  three 
lieutenant-colonels  to  each  regiment.  The  numerical  strength  of  these 
regiments  depends  much  upon  their  being  in  actual  sernoe,  those  quair- 
tered  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  empire  not  being  always  filled  i^, 
though  the  colonels  are  said  always  to  take  the  benefit  of  their  com- 
plement by  drawing  the  full  pay.  The  sole  advantage  of  the  arrange- 
ment is,  that  there  is  one  colonel  instead  of  two,  but  this  again  is 
counterbalanced  by  its  putting  a  stop  to  promotion,  and  rendering  the 
officers  discontented  wit3i  the  service.  The  size  of  the  regiment  is  an 
imitation  of  the  Austrian  system,  and  was  even  carried  to  a  greater 
height  in  the  time  of  the  Czar  Peter,  whose  regular  army  at  first  was 
composed  of  only  two  regiments,  commanded  hy  Gordon  and  Lefortj 
the  one  amounting  to  12,000,  the  other  to  5000  men. 

The  regiments  are  thus  divided : 

The  Imperial  Guard. 

The  Grenadier  Corps  —  including  three  divisions  of  infantry  of 
twelve  re^ments ;  one  division  of  light  cavalry  of  four  re^ntents ;  two 
batteries  of  horse  artillery  and  fifteen  of  foot 

Six  corps  of  the  line — each  of  three  divisions  of  infiu3.try  of  foar 
regiments  (two  being  of  a  regiment  of  four  active  battalions)i  one  division 
of  light  cavalry  of  four  regiments,  fifteen  batteries  of  foot,  8a4  two,  of 
horse  artillery ;  comprising  in  all  twenty-four  regiments  of  light  Gsayal]:^, 
seventy-two  of  infantry,  twelve  batteries  of  horse,  and  ninety  at  fipot. 
ai^ery. 

Three  corps  of  cavalry  of  the  reserve — each  corps  has  two  divisions, 
each  of  four  regiments  ;  in  all  twenty-four  regiments,  with  seventy-two.  _ 
batteries  of  horse  artillery.  Two,  or  perhaps  three  reserve  coras  ot ' 
the  line,  each  of  three  divisions  of  three,  or  perhaps  four  battajions^  ^ 
with  two  batteries  of  horse  and  two  of  foot  artillery;  each  battalioii'iii 
war  lime  amounts  to  ICiOO  men,  but  only  half  as  much  intiibie  iSi* 
peace.  •         t/  . .: 

rdorps  of  ihe  Caucasns-rHthree  divinons  of  infantry^  one  regimeiitdi^' 
djragoon^  ^d  sixteen  batteries  of  foot  artillery. 
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Corps  of'  Orfeaber^-one  division  of  infantry  of  sixteen  battalions, 
sixteen  battalions  of  foot  artillery. 

Corps  of  Sibeiia^one  division  of  infantry. 

Corps  of  Finland — one  division  of  infeuitry. 

Troops  of  the  Interior — Miy  battalions  of  militia,  ten  battalions  of 
sappers,  anyone  division  of  horse  artillery  of  nine  battalions." — MS.Notes. 

There  is  also  a  skeleton  battalion  in  the  recruiting  districts  to 
supply  the  reserve.  It  is  in  the  imperial  guard  that  the  steadiness, 
precision  of  naovement,  and  discipline  of  the  Russian  army  is 
chiefly  exhibited.  The  parades  of  this  regiment  in  the  ridmg- 
schools,  bott  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  are  under  the  eye  of 
the  emperor  himself.  It  is  his  favourite  amusement  to  make  these 
regiments  go  through,  their  exercises,  and  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  steadiness,  carriage,  and  exactness  of  the  infantry  of  the 
guard-^n  jsaracfe,  cono^  as  near  to  perfection  as  possible.  But  soldiers 
oa  parade,  and  in  the  field,  we  need  not  tell  our  readers,  are  two 
v^  different  things.  The  minuteness  of  a  Russian  drill  is  carried 
to  a  most  incredible  extent.  It  is  an  indispensable  regulation, 
that  the  cartouche-box  should  hang  on  the  same  spot  during  their 
marching,  and  that  their  hand  and  finger  should  remain  in  one 
and  the  same  position  to  keep  it  so.  They  have,  also,  a  peculiar 
marching  step,  which,  thougn  it  appears  well  enough  on  a  parade- 
ground,  would  be  impossible  on  a  ploughed  field.  It  consists, 
not  only  in  taking  a  long  step,  but  lifting  up  each  foot  alternately 
to  a  higher  level  than  the  knee.  The  identity  of  movement 
through  a  line  of  1800  men  is,  notwithstanding,  astonishing. 
Their  hands,  feet,  and  eyes,  are  so  simultaneously  brought  into 
play,  that  it  has  to  a  spectator  the  effect  of  a  puppet  moved  into 
action  by  the  pulling  of  a  spring.  It  may  be  freely  admitted, 
that  neimeir  the  English  nor  the  French  soldiery  practise  these 
trifling  mtnuticBj  which  harass  and  perplex  the  soldier  without 
adding  to  his  science,  skill,  or  efficiency,  but  whether,  on  this 
aottnmt,  they  are  less  brave  or  efficient,  it  would  be  idle  to  in- 
quire. Tlie  Russian  line  have  not  that  perfection  of  soldier-Uke 
app^sartoce  which  is  apparent  in  the  guard,  neither  have  they  their 
physique,  at  carriage.  They  are  coarsely  and  indifferently  clad, 
their  drc^  hanging  loosely  about  them,  while  the  guard,  padded 
and  pinched  in,  are  under  heavy  obligations  to  the  tailor's  art. 
Biii  the  armies  of  the  line  are  well  kept ;  they  have  a  steady  tread 
and  look,  and  appear  hardy  and  capable  of  much  endurance, 
^ethev  ftooji  the  infli;ience  of  the  climate,  or  from  the  severity  of 
^  ^exvici^  ikfiy  have^  as  well/^  the  guards,  a  dried  tawny  oom- 
plexion,  which,  however,  is  not  observable  among  the  serfs.  As 
the  Rufl^n  guards  aare  the  picked  men  and  most  disciplined  forte 
ui  the  Russian  service,  it  wul  be  necessary  to  give  a  more  detailed 
acoomit  of  their  organisation. 
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**  The  Russian  Imperial  Guard  of  Infantry  consists  of  three  divisions,  each 
regiment  of  which  has  three  battalions,  and  is  composed  in  war  time  of  5000 
men,  one  fifth  of  which  form  a  reserve. 

nasT  DIVISION. 
U/  Brigade : 
Regiment  (polk)  Predhvazinski/  (polk)  was  originally  formed  by  Peter  the 
Greats  and  composed  of  all  his  youthful  associates.     It  was  in  this  regi- 
ment that  he  rose  from  the  rank  of  a  drummer  to  that  of  an  officer— a 
rule  of  promotion  which  he  caused  to  be  observed  by  all  the  nobility 
who  served. 
Regiment  Simionof$ky  polk,  also  instituted  by  the  Czar  for  the  attendants 
of  the  above  nobles. 
2»(f  Brigade : 
Isnu^qfiky,  raised  to  commemorate  the  capture  of  Ismail  from  the  Turks, 

under  Suwarrow. 
lagerski — battalion  of  sappers  and  miners. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Brd  Brigade  : 

Moscovski    polkf  regiment  of  Moscow. 

Grenaderskipolky         „  Grenadiers. 

4/A  Brigade: 

Faulofiki,  or  regiment  of  Paul,  formed  by  him,  when  he  was  Grand  Duke, 
at  Gatschina,  and  one  of  his  playthings.  On  his  accession  he  incorpo- 
rated it  with  the  guards,  much  to  their  disgust.  They  wear  a  sugar-loaf 
cap,  of  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  with  a  brass  plate  in  front, 
which  is  pierced  with  one  or  two  musket  holes,  'just  for  the  look  of  the 
thing  ;*  another  whim  of  Paul's. 

Finlands polk, — These  also  wear  similar  caps. 

THIRD   DIVISION. 

5th  Brigade : 

Litorski  polk,  t.  e.  (Lithuania.) 

Vol^nski  (Volhynia.) 

Regiment  of  Marines. 

Battalion  of  Finland  Riflemen.     Chasseurs, 

Battalion  of  Veterans  of  the  Garrison. 

Foot  Artillery.  Three  Brigades  (with  a  drill  battalion)  each  Brigade  of 
four  battalions. 

Regiment  of  Engineers. 

Company  of  Congreve  Rockets. 

The  Cavalry  of  the  Imperial  Guard  consists  of  one  division  of  Cfuirastiers 
and  two  of  Light  Cavalry.  Each  regiment  is  composed  of  six  squadrons, 
120  men  in  each,  with  one  squadron  (as  they  call  it)  of  young  horses  for 
a  reserve.  A  certain  number  in  each  regiment  of  Ctaramers  are  amed, 
besides  the  usual  weapons^  with  a  lance,  which,  however,  is  too  short, 
and  has  no  counterpoise,  so  that  it  is  grasped  in  the  middle,  by  which  the 
advantage  of  its  length  is  lost. 

FIRST  DIVISION   OF  CUIRASSIERS. 

\st  Brigade: 
Regiment  of  Chevalier  Guards,  or  Life  Guards  of  the  Empress.    Thgr 

have  DO  less  j^^an  five  uniforms,  one  resembUag  much  oar  own  liM 

Guards.     Their  ordinary  one  is  of  blue  and  silver. 
Regiment]  of  Garde  d  Cheval,  or  Horse  Guards.    These  have  the  entrU 

to  and  guard  of  the  emperor's  apartments.     Their  full  dress  is  of  blue 

and  gold. 
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^Brigade : 
R^ment  of  Cuirassiers  of  the  Emperor. 
Begiment  of  Poniooneers  and  Pioneers. 

FIBST  DIVISION   OF  LIGHT  CAVALRY. 

ht  Brigade  : 

Regiment  of  Horse  Grenadiers. 

R^ment  of  Hulans  Lancers. 

Rfsimeat  of  Cossacks  of  the  Don  (Atamanski  polk,  or  Re^ment  of  the 
Hetroan — the  heir-apparent  of  Russia).  This  regiment  is  relieved  by 
another  every  year,  of  which  all  the  men  and  officers  must  be  Cossacks. 
Their  seat  is  jost  like  that  of  a  jockey,  for  they  support  themselves  on 
their  stirrups^  and  their  usual  pace  is  a  long  trot.  They  ride,  what  is 
called  lAor/. 

Company,  t.  e^  Squadron  of  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Company  of  Circassians,  or  Tcherkess ;  all  are  khans,  and  rank  as  ecuyers, 
or  nobles.  They  come  from  the  Caucasus  and  serve  three  years,  and 
are  then  sent  beck  to  their  homes,  and  relieved  by  their  countrymen. 
They  are  clad  in  chain-armour,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  feats  of 
horsemanship  and  skill  with  their  weapons;  for  instance,  they  place  a 
piece  of  paper  on  the  ground  and  send  a  ball  through  it  at  full  gallop ; 
they  jump  on  and  off  their  horse  when  at  full  speed,  in  which  they  are 
much  assisted  by  their  seat,  the  stirrup  on  one  side  being  much  shorter 
than  the  other ;  and  they  perform  various  other  feats,  such  as  are  prao 
tised  by  the  Irregular  Horse  in  India.  The  officers  are  distinguished  by 
a  quiver  of  arrows  at  their  side. 

Company  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea. 
Both  the  last  two  corps  are  Mussulmanns,  and  have  only  the  pay  not 
the  privileges  of  the  Guards. 

SECOHD  DIVISION  OF   LIGHT  CAVALBT. 

Id  Brigade  : 
Regiment  of  Dragoons  (which  Lord  Londonderry  considered,  when  he  was 

at  St.  Petersburg,  to  be  the  most  perfect,  and  best  appointed  regiment 

of  the  Guards). 
Regiment  of  Hulans  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael. 

'U  Brigade  : 
Regiment  of  Hulans  of  Grodvo. 
CraipBoy  of  Cossacks  of  the  Ural. 

Company  of  Troopers  which  have  not  the  privilege  of  the  Guards. 
Company  of  Gendarmes." — MS.  Notes, 

The  guard  lias  not  in  peace  time  its  full  complement,  for  tliree 
or  four  of  the  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry  do  not  properly 
bdbng  to  that  corps.  These  regiments  have,  therefore,  not  the 
pnvil^es,  but  only  the  pay  of  the  guards  during  their  stay  at  St. 
Petosburg,  so  tliat  the  total  number  of  guards  may  be  com- 
peted at  42,000  men  cmly.  To  this  force  are  added,  in  war-time, 
or  even  on  the  occasion  of  a  review,  several  supemumerary  regi- 
inents  whidi  swell  the  force  to  60,000  men.  Amon^  the  addi- 
tkns  may  be  reckoned  two  reffimens  de  modUe^  or  drill  raiments, 
one  of  cavahy  and  one  of  infantry,  each  being  composed  of  two 
ofliceis  and  ten  men  firom  every  several  regiment  throughout  the 
amy.    They  have  triple  pay,  and  axe  changed  every  year  and 
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sent  back  to  their  respectiye  cojfp§  to  t^ach.tbeDfi  tliQ  iinprove- 
iiien;ts  of  tie  capital.  The  privi^tes  are  promoteii  to  «tte  wkpf 
sous'officier^^  i.  e.  non- commission^  oflSjcers.  A  re^Haentlof  cara? 
bineers  is  sometimes. added  to  the  corpp.  It  occ^pnally.lia|)perja 
tbat  the  regiment  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  of  the  Kiingiaad 
Prince  Eoyal  of  Prussia,  are  appointed  to  this  d,uty;  for  these 
royal  and  princely  personages  not  only  give  thei,r  ^ames  but  conor 
mand  as  colonels  their  own  regiments;  and  there  is  also  a  regi- 
ment, among  the  rest,  belonging  to,  and  bearing  the^  name  of 
the  Duke  of  Vfellington. 

The  Cossacks  are  said  to  be  divided  into  146  regiments,  eadi  of 
800  men.  To  these  may  be  added  th^  irregular  force  composed 
of  Bashkirs  and  Calmucks,  whose  number  has  been  con^puted  to 
be  about  as  much  again.  But  the  numerical  strength  of  this  forCQ 
is  uncertain,  and  the  force  itself  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Before 
we  proceed  to  sum  up  the  total  and  effective  force  of  Russia,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  irregular  tribes 
that  swell  the  amount;  and  first  among  them  we  must  reckon  the 
Kozak  or  Cossack,  a  Turkish  word  for  Tartar,  or  robber  on  horse- 
back, and  now  used  for  any  irregular  body  of  horse,  and  some- 
times even  for  militia.  The  Cossacks  are  divided  into  several 
distinct  tribes.  Having  been  transported  from  their  original  rest- 
ing place  on  the  Don  to  other  localities  where  they  naight  be 
employed  as  a  defence  of  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  their 
numbers  were  gradually  increased  by  fugitives,  driven  to  lead  a 
wandering  life  either  for  crime  or  conscience  sake.  The  Cos- 
sacks were,  within  the  last  twenty  years  composed  of  Russians, 
Poles,  Lithuanians,  Tartars,  and  Turks.  Each  tribe  had,  till 
within  the  last  century,  to  perform  mihtary  service,  in  consiT 
deration  for  which  they  enjoyed  certain  privileges,  elected  their 
own  officers,  and  especially  their  attaman  or  hetman.  But  they 
received  no  pay,  lived  altogether  by  plunder,  and  made  them- 
selves notorious  only  for  the  daring  and  predatory  services  which 
they  performed,  in  the  wake  of  the  Russian  armies.  Attracting, 
however,  the  notice  of  the  military  authorities,  they  were  ulti- 
mately formed  into  regiments,  disciplined,  and  mixed  with  Rus- 
dans.  In  losing,  however,  their  distinctive  character  and  nation- 
ality, they  lost  their  chief  merits.  The  receipt  of  regular  pay  led 
them  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  caused  them  to  enter  into 
all  the  frivolous  and  turbulent  gaieties  of  these  capitals.  They 
soon  became  voluptuous  and  enervated,  incurred  debts,  and  were 
thenceforth  in  the  power  and  under  the  thumb-screw  of  the 
government.  Flattered  by  military  decorations  and  orders,  some 
among  the  leaders  surrendered  the  last  remnant  of  their  inde* 
pendence;  and  at  the  death  of  Platow  yielded  to  the  crown  the 
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appointment  of  attamen  or  hetman.  This  title  is  now  conferred 
onthdhfeir  ipptofefnt.  It  niaybe  answered  that  in  the  time  of 
Catfaefine,  Potemkin  had  held  the  office  of  hetman  of  the  Gos- 
saoks. '  But  Potemkin  had  shared  their  perils  and  fatimies,  had 
raised  the'characterof  the  Rnssian  armj,  gained  the  conndence  of 
ibe  Russian  Ei6ldier,  and 'secured  the  lasting  affections  of  the  Cos- 
sacks by  allowing  tiiem  to  fight  with  their  own  weapons  in  their 
own  fashion.  The  greatest  {Mroportion  of  the  aboriginal  Cossack 
tribes  noWocdupy  themselves  in  fishing,  in  tending  catlle,  and  breed- 
ing h(M»e9.  They  haVe  entirely  lost  theit  military  character.  They 
are  looked  on  by  the  best  Russian  officers  as  an  inefficient  and 
cowardly"  body ,  and  are  said  to  retain  nothing  of  their  former 
character  but  a  love  of  plunder.  They  are  principally  employed 
at  pi^nt  in  performing  the  duties  of  police  and  gendarmes, 
llieir  unif(»in  is  light,  easy,  and  soldier-like,  and  is  sought  to  be 
generally  introducea  throughout  the  cavalry  by  Field  Marshal 
oacken,  who  is  desirous  of  transforming  that  branch  of  the  ser- 
yice  into  a  body  of  light  horse.  The  remaining  tribes  of  the 
Cossacks,  including  those  of  the  Don,  who  were  a  distinct  race 
We  now  spread  to  the  Ukraine.  The  Bog  and  the  Black  Sea 
or  Tdiemomorskoi  Cossacks  have  been  of  great  use  in  the  wars 
against  Turkey,  and  more  recently  have  done  good  service 
against  the  Circassians,  whom  they  are  said  to  resemble  im  stra- 
tagem and  address. 

The  Cossacks  of  the  Volga  have  mostly  transformed  themselves 
into  peaceable  burghers,  but  the  tribes  of  Grubenskoi,  Orenburg, 
the  Ural  ihountains,  and  of  Siberia,  retain  all  their  wild  and  savage 
propensities.  They  are  now  so  numerous  and  extended  that  they 
are  looked  upon  by  Russia  as  a  great  engine,  to  be  worked  in  case 
of  any  attempt  on  India.  They  dwell,  or  are  rather  encamped,  on 
die  mrthest  and  south-west  boundaries  of  the  empire,  and  have, 
also,  beea  of  great  service  against  the  Circassians,  as  well  as  against 
the  roving  tnbes  around  and  in  the  deserts.  They  are  able  to  dis- 
lii^aish  their  own  men  at  a  great  distiance  by  certain  signs,  such 
as  wheeUiig  their  horses  in  a  pecuHar  maimer,  so  that,  at  any 
visible  distance,  they  know  whether  the  party  approaching  are 
friends  or  foes.  They  have  all  the  acuteness  of  their  racQ.  This 
is  exemj^fied  by  an  anecdote  often  related  in  Moscow  by  General 
Prince  Troubetzkoi,  who  held  a  command  before  Schumla  in  1811. 
On  viating  the  outposts,  he  was  told  by  a  cossack  sentry*  that  the 
Tutifish  force  had  been  augmented.  The  general,  however,  was 
iii(a%didous,  for  he  could  see  no  indication  of  such  an  event,  but 
liie' Cossack  insisted  that  there  had  been  a  reinforcement  during 
like  night,  and  gave  as  a  reason  that  he  had  m^ked  a  spot  of 
^ond  befor^  him,  with  a  tree  between  hiih  and  the  enemy,  and 
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lihat  one  branch,  iiie  day  before,  just  reached  to  ibe  ead  of  the 
camp,  but  that  it  was  now  a  little  wa]^  beyond  it.  The  sequel 
proved  that  he  was  correct,  for  the  Busaons  found  an  oTerwhdm- 
xns  force  opposed  to  them,  and  were  obliged  to  redre  in  disgrace, 
^e  greatest  management  is  required  to  keep  these  different  Go^ 
sack  tribes  in  ord^.  Hie  future  peace,  safety,  and  prosperity  of 
Russia  depend  in  a  great  degree  on  theb  civifizatian.  Of  unset- 
tled character,  lovers  of  change,  and  of  the  marveDous,  th^  have, 
hitherto,  given  an  eager  support  to  every  impostor  who  nas  ap- 
peared among  them.  They  afforded  a  ready  aid  to  the  Strelite, 
supported  the  cause  of  the  mlse  Demetrius,  and  of  the  Pamtschef, 
as  well  as  the  bolder  design  of  the  rebel  Shenko  Bosan,  whose  ob- 
ject it  was  to  establish  an  independent  sovereignty  at  Astracan. 

The  Cabnoucks,  another  of  the  principal  trib^,  have  now  be- 
come civilized,  educalion  bdng  now  general  amcmg  them.  They 
can  read  and  write,  and  are  said  to  be  acute  and  even  eloquent. 
They  have  still  retained  some  of  their  warlike  propensities  and 
their  personal  courage;  qualities  which  ought  almost  to  be  here- 
ditaiy  to  them,  as  they  are  descended  of  the  Huns  of  old^  and  of 
the  Mongols  of  Ginghis  Khan.  They  are,  luckily,  restrained 
within  the  salt  deserts  and  the  tract  of  country  about  the  Caspian 
Sea. 

The  Bashkirs  are  a  wandering  and  warlike  tribe,  Mussulmans 
by  religion,  and  plunderers  by  profession.  They  lead  a  pastoral 
life,  and  are  rich  m  flocks.  Their  weapons  are  l)ows  and  arrows, 
and  mairv  of  them  wear  armour.  The  Ehirgizes,  from  the  bor- 
ders of  China,  are  similarly  armed,  and  have  the  same  pursuits. 
They  are  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  dwell  in  their  deserts,  280 
leagues  £rom  the  Attock. 

Among  the  foreign  auxiliaries  incorporated  with  the  Russian 
army  are  a  few  regiments  raised  by  Paskevitch  in  Persia. 
These,  though  Mussulmans  in  religion,  did  good  service  against 
the  Turks. ^  Two  of  these  regiments  were  quartered  at  Warsaw 
a  few  years  ago.  They  still  retained  their  native  dress  and  seat 
on  horseback.  There  is  also  a  body  of  Circassians  incorporated  in 
the  Russian  service.  As  an  irregular  force  they  have  distmgui^ed 
themselves  \>j  their  courage,  address,  and  ferocity,  both  against 
the  Poles  and  the  Turks.  wTiile  serving  with  the  Russian  army 
they  have  various  privileges,  and  are,  after  a  certain  service,  sent 
back  to  their  own  tribes,  now  in  subjection  to  Russia,  and  are  re- 
placed by  others  of  their  countrymen,  to  whom  they  can  enlarge 
upon  the  wealth,  luxury,  and  power  of  the  Imperial  Court.  This 
corps,  which  is  of  the  tribe  of  Tcherkasses,  is  under  the  command 
of  its  own  sultaun,  or  chief.  Some  idea  of  the  lives  and  habitudes 
of  these  men  before  their  subjection  to  Russia  may  be  formed  fiom 
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the  confssskm  of  the  <dd  sultatm  or  chief,  who  declared  that  he 
had  not  taken  off  his  armour  for  twenty-five  years,  having  been 
all  ihat  time  in  a  state  of  perpetual  war&re,  not  only  with  his 
immediate  neighbours,  but  with  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia. 
Ferod^  and  disregard  of  life  are  prominent  traits  m  the  character 
of  these  Circassians.  During  the  Folish  insurrection  a  village  had 
been  roused  to  revolt  byits  pastor,  and  had  in  a  skirmish  killed  one 
of  the  principal  Circassian  khans.  The  body  was  borne  off  with 
some  difficulty  and  risk,  but  the  attempt  was  to  be  made,  as  the  Cir* 
cassians  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  leave  the  dead  body  of  one  of  their 
tribe  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  On  the  following  night  a  edgnal 
was  sent  round  the  Russian  camp,  and  a  body  of  five  hundred 
Tcherkasses  was  soon  collected.  They  proceeded  to  the  village, 
and  after  cutting  to  pieces  a  battalion  of  one  thousand  Polish  m- 
iimtiy,  not  only  burnt  the  village  to  the  ground,  but  put  all  its  in- 
habitants, men,  women,  and  children  to  the  sword.  For  some 
time  after  they  were  occupied  in  selling  for  a  mere  trifle  the  spoil 
of  ear-rings,  trinkets,  &c.,  which  they  had  coUeoted,  and  to  which 
were  appended  the  ears  and  fingers  of  their  former  possessors. 
Some  of  these  khans  speak  very  tolerable  French,  enter  into  so- 
ciety and  adopt  European  manners. 

Having  given  the  best  account  we  could  procure  of  the  different 
regiments  and  supernumerary  troops,  we  will  now  enter  on  the 
question  of  the  numerical  strength  which  Russia  is  able  to  bring 
forward.     One  of  the  reasons  why  Russia  is  generally  but  er- 
roneously considered  as  the  most  gigantic  power  in  Europe,  arises 
from  the  circumstance  of  her  maintaining  the  greatest  portion  of 
W  force,  and  the  most  complete  in  discipline  and  materiel  on  her 
frontiers;  a  policy  that  took   its  rise  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
whose  minister,    Bestuchef  impoverished    the    kingdom,     and 
weakened  its  centre  by  the  large  force  he  kept  upon  the  borders. 
It  should  also  be  recollected  that  it  was  formerly  the  custom,  and 
indeed  the  habit  has  prevailed  till  within  the  last  thirty  years,  to 
include  imder  the  head  of  military,  all  who  drew  pay  under  a 
military  tide.     And  when  it  is  considered  that  most  of  the  titles 
conferred  by  the  emperor  are  of  a  military  nature,  it  is  not  diflScult 
to  divine  by  what  means  the  amount  of  the  Russian  armies  is 
swelled  out.    The  official  returns  raise  the  numerical  force  of 
Russia  to  the  astonishing  amount  of  1,020,000  men,  and  not  in- 
cluding the  reserves,  to  989,000,  though  there  is  another  state- 
ment which  reduces  it  to  862,000.     Some  military  writers  there 
aie  indeed,  who  would  reduce  the  army  of  Russia  to  400,000 
men,  but  this  is  an  obvious  error;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
'with  her  population  and  extent  of  territory,  Russia  is  inferior  in 
numerical  strength  to  either  France,  Austria,  or  Prussia,  whose 
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forces,  with  their  national  guard  orlandwher,  approach  to,  if  the j 
do  not  amount  to  that  compliment.  When  moreover  it  is  re- 
membered that  Russia  has  been  acquiring  not  only  an  immense 
increase  of  territory,  but  also  of  population, — ^that  her  finances 
have  increased — as  well  as  her  mineral  and  material  wealth — ^we 
may  well  accord  to  her  a  number  of  efficient  troops  amounting  to 
from  600,000  or  to  640,000  men  at  the  very  utmost. 

The  official  accounts  from  1818  to  the  present  time  would  al- 
most double  that  number.  * 

To  begin  with  that  of  the  year  1818,  we  find  no  less  than  102 
regiments  of  infantry,  not  including  58  battalions  in  garrison,  and 
the  army  in  Poland,  and  which  are  thus  summed  up. 

11  Regiments  of  grenadiers,  4075  each        .         .         ."i     ei  a4q 
3        „  „  from  1000  to  3000  each     ./    ^^'^^ 

69        „         of  musketeers 139,592 

15  „  of  ditto    . 16,653 

2  „  of  arquebusiers 5,879 

9  Corps  of  chasseurs 35,928 

3  Battalions  of  ditto 2,994 

Of  cavalry  there  are  48  regiments,  and  22  of  disciplined 
Cossacks,  with  19  of  artillery.  The  irregular  force  is  not  here 
brought  in. 

5  Regiments  cuirassiers 5,490 

12  Dragoon  squadrons       ......       23,573 

16  Carabineers 16,352 

6  Hussar  squadrons 2,722 

4  Chasseurs  k  cheval 7,352 

5  Light  horse 6,282 

6  Ukraine  regiments  .......  6,282 

16  Cossack        „ 30,888 

Let  us  now  compare  this  statement  with  that  of  Marshal  Mar- 
mont,  Duke  of  Ragusa;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  little  recapitulation 
we  shall  be  able  to  draw  up  a  table  wherein  the  several  amounts  of 
forces  may  be  summed  up  together.  We  must  first  bear  in  mind 
that  the  full  complement  ought  to  be  4000  men  in  four  battaUons, 
one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  reserve ;  and  of  cavalry  1000,  and 
in  ten  squadrons,  of  which  two  form  a  reserve;  that  four  regiments 
of  infantry  of  sixteen  battalions  make  one  division  (16,000  men), 
and  the  same  number  of  regiments  make  one  division  of  cavalry  of 
4000  men,  which  gives  to  the  corps  (made  up  of  three  divisions) 
48,000  infantry  and  12,000  cavalry.  Of  these  corps  there  ought 
to  be  twelve  of  infantry  (two  of  which,  however,  have  each 
but  three  battalions,  and  make  up  only  3600).  To  this  may  be 
added  of  extra  troops,  such  as  militia  and  sappers,  24,000  of  the 
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one  and  10,000  of  the  other;  but  neither  the  army  in  Pohmd  nor 
the  ffuard  is  included.  There  are  also  thirteen  dividonfi  of  cavaky, 
not  including  the  forty-six;  regiments  of  Cossacks,  each  of  800  men. 
Of  the  artillery,  ^igineers,  &c.,  there  are  twenty-nine  regiments, 
which  make  up  150  battezies  of  foot  and  forty-one  of  horse,  in- 
cluding twelve  of  the  former  and  four  of  the  latter,  which  form  a 
part  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  The  whole  may  be  thus  summed. up: 


1818. 

Statement  of 
the  Duke  de 

Ragosa. 

OiBdaL 

Offldal. 

Probable 
Amount. 

Tnffuitrv..t.....TTTt«t-T 

252,094 
82,393 
46,000 
.■• 

6*8,724 

37,170 
22,216 
249,76 

121,626 
38,110 

552,000 

50,000 
60,000 
10,000 
40,000 

86,800 
40,000 

641,354 
77,000 
50,000 
50,000 

118,141 

■•. 

105,534 
47,088 

520,000 

300,000 

50,000 

50,000 

240,000 
10,000 
60,000 

330,000 

50,000 
50,000 

■  ■■■WMllH.^  • ••...... 

Ditto  in  garrison ..... 

Army  in  Poland 

The  ffoaid 

Cavalrv.. 

Cayaliy 

170,000 

IMtto,  Cossanlc  rega- 
lars  of  the  Don,  and 
theTIlcra]ne....«.TT-.,T 

Cossack  G^dannes.. 
Cossacks  of  the  Don.. 
Bashkirs,  CaUnucks, 

and  Cossacks  

Artillery 

40,000 

Totals 

683,308         838,800     1,089,117 

1,230,000 

640,000 

This  force  is  recruited  by  a  conscription,  or  rather  an  ukase, 
an  order  emanating  &om  the  emperor  himself,  stating  the  number 
of  serfs  required  m>m  each  noble  proprietor.  The  number  used 
to  be  two  m  five  hundred  every  third  year,  but  the  amoimt  of 
course  depends  upon  the  exigencies  of  the  service.  Should  there 
not  be  men  enough  in  one  estate  for  furnishing  its  share  of  the 
quota,  the  representative  of  the  nobles  causes  the  proprietors  to 
draw  lots,  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  the  proprietor  on 
whom  the  lot  &lls  receives  a  compensation  (in  money)  &om  the 
rest  of  the  nobles.  Neither  does  he  lose  any  thing  by  his  serfs 
being  selected,  for  the  remaining  ser&  are  obliged  to  make  up  the 
annual  sum  that  they  have  agreed  to  pay  him,  and  every  village 
has  a  common  chest  for  furmshing  clothes,  &c.,  for  the  recruits. 
Every  serf  on  entering  the  army  is  nominally  free,  that  is,  he  be- 
longs only  to  the  emperor.  His  beard  is  cut  off,  and  he  is  looked 
upon  by  his  friends  as  lost  to  them.  The  very  worst  set  are  picked 
out  by  their  masters.  The  soundness  of  their  teeth  as  well  as  of 
their  limbs  is  essential  to  their  being  accepted,  but  the  pay  of  the 
Russian  soldier  is  so  small— he  is  treated  so  badly — ^the  commis- 
sariat and  the  medical  staff  are  so  neglected — the  difference  of 
climate  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  is  so  great— (for 
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it  is  the  custom  Here  (as  ekewkeie,  in  Austna,  &c.)  to  send  the 
recruits  of  one  country  to  another  very  distant  one)  that  many 
are  not  fit  for  re^mental  duty  after  the  fifth  year,  and  the  service 
is  naturally  so  disliked  on  that  account  that  the  serfs  often  maim 
themselves  to  avoid  it.  When  this  is  discovered  the  offending 
party  inciurs  the  penalty  of  exile  and  hard  labour  in  Siberia.  The 
period  of  service  in  the  guards  is  twenty  years  (lately  twenty-two^, 
but  after  eighteen  years,  if  the  soldier  has  behaved  well,  he  is 
allowed  to  return  on  an  extended  furlough.  The  service  in  the 
line  is  twenty-five  years,  but  they  abo  may  be  en  retrcdte  after 
twenty.  In  the  guards  the  last  ten  years  are  passed  in  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  sergeant  or  non-commissioned  officer,  which  after- 
wards gives  to  the  s^uardsman  the  rank  of  an  officer.  Twenty 
years  ^rvicewas  fofmerly  required^  the  line  to  attain  to  thS 
rank,  but  now  if  a  peasant  has  served  twelve  years,  and  can  read 
and  write,  he  gets  promotion :  but  this  very  rarely  happens.  TTiere 
are  places  in  military  hospitals  and  government  offices  for  the  re- 
tired veterans  with  smaU  pensions.  The  officers  however,  are  not 
thus  provided  for.  On  attaining  the  rank  of  general  officer  they 
become  superaimuated,  and  are  put  aside  so  many  every  year.  The 
army  list  would,  under  any  other  circumstances,  be  swelled  to  an 
immense  extent  with  generals.  These  officers  are  sometimes  al- 
lowed certain  privileges,  have  the  right  of  wearing  the  uniform, 
and  if  they  have  interest  are  placed  in  the  various  boards,  militaij, 
naval,  and  civil.  It  is  not  therefore  necessary  that  the  official 
should  have  the  least  aptitude  for  the  duties  imposed  upon  him. 
Sometimes  a  major-general  who  had  never  seen  a  ship  in  his  life 
is  placed  in  a  naval  office,  while  occasionaQy  an  admiral  is  trans- 
formed into  a  general  officer.  Prince  Menzikof,  governor  of 
Finland,  and  Prince  Tchitchagof,  the  blundering  opponent  of 
Napoleon,  are  instances  of  these  magical  transtoimations  not 
brought  about  by  the  wand  of  harlequin,  but  the  right  diyine 
operation  of  an  imperial  ukase.  The  retired  soldiers  are  also 
placed  in  the  military  colonies.  Their  children  as  well  as  those 
of  the  sailors  are  educated  in  the  regimental  schools  by  govern- 
ment. They  are  bom  firee,  an  illusory  privilege  which  tney  de- 
rive firom  their  parents. 

The  military  colonies  owe  their  origin  to  General  Aradiief,  who 
was  originally  a  drill  sergeant  in  the  reign  of  Catharine,  and  was 
made  adjutant  of  the  Grand  Duke  Paul's  artillery,  when  it 
amounted  to  two  pieces.  On  the  accession  of  the  inipmal  mad- 
man, he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  general.  After  the  murder 
of  the  czar,  Arachief  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory.  This 
attracted  the  notice  of  Alexander,  who  admired  his  fiddity,  and 
employed  him   in  consequence  during    the   French  invasion, 
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in  wliich  he  is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself.  He  then  got  a 
contract  for  making  a  portion  of  the  Moscow  road,  whereon  he 
obliged  his  serfs  to  worK  on  a  military  system.  Alexander  went 
to  inspect  his  grounds,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  what  he  saw, 
that  he  gave  orders  for  adopting  the  same  plan  on  the  crown 
Jands.  Arachief  soon  became  his  greatest  mvourite.  He  was 
the  only  person  in  Russia  who  wore  the  emperor's  portrait,  which 
takes  precedence  of  all  orders,  and  became  ultimately  the  most 
powerful  person  in  the  empire  next  to  the  emperor  mmself.  In 
the  present  reign,  he  fell  into  disgrace,  and  is  now  living  in  re- 
tirement in  some  part  of  the  continent — ^furnishing  not  an  uncom- 
mon example  of  the  rise  and  downfal  of  fevouritism,  whether  in 
the  East  or  in  Russia.  The  object  of  the  military  colonies  was  to 
form  a  substitute  for  the  system  of  recruiting  by  a  kind  of  militia. 
This  militia  were  disqpersed  in  villages  on  the  crown  lands,  200 
men  forming  a  village  Four  villages  made  up  a  battalion.  Each 
soldier  had  a  cottage  and  piece  of  ground,  with  a  wife  provided 
for  him;  the  boys  were  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  army,  and  the  girls 
were  to  be  married  to  the  new  colonists.  These  were,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  agriculturalists,  so  as  to  be  enabled  by  their  husbandry 
to  maintain  their  families,  and  to  cost  the  government  nothing* 
Two  days  were  given  up  by  them  to  working  on  the  public  roads 
or  buildings.  Every  thing  was  conducted  by  military  rule  and 
method.  It  was  calculated  that  if  100,000  men  were  so  colonised, 
the  government  could  have,  in  forty  years,  an  inamense  number  of 
soldiers  ready  trained.  But  the  colonists  were  not  allowed  to  fol- 
low their  own  plans  in  husbandry,  and  were  subjected  to  such 
severe  discipline,  that  finding  themselves  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
they  rose  in  a  body  in  two  or  three  instances,  once,  for  example, 
in  1831,  after  the  Polish  war,  when  they  had  been  much  op- 
pressed by  the  regulations  taken  to  avoid  me  cholera.  The  colo- 
nies in  Europe  were  those  at  Novgorod,  where  there  were  40^000 
foot,  and  at  Cherson  and  Poltawa,  which  had  each  1500  horse. 
These  establishments,  as  may  be  imagined,  have  proved  £dlures. 
Nothing  is  now  heard  on  the  subject  of  colonies,  and  every  thing 
connected  with  the  scheme  is  hushed  up  by  government.  Ano- 
ther plan  adopted  by  the  government  was  that  of  having  males  of 
fifty  years  of  age  as  master  colonists,  to  each  of  whom  were  allotted 
forty  acres  of  ground,  to  support  a  soldier  and  his  family  who 
assisted  him.  This  soldier  had  three  days'  duty  for  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years ;  and,  moreover,  had  to  support  another  soldier 
to  supply  his  place,  with  a  view  to  form  an  army  of  reserve. 

Every  officer  in  the  Russian  army  has  to  serve  a  certain  time  as 
a  private,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  son  of  Prince  Paske- 
witz,  who,  in  consideration  of  the  merits  of  his  father,  received 
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his  brevet  d^officier  vrhen  at  school.  Each  officer  has  also  to  go 
through  the  duties  of  a  has  offijder^  or  porte  ensigne^  for  two  years 
before  he  can  become  an  officer,  but  if  he  has  a  degree  from  an 
univemty,  which  is  gained  by  a  year's  residence,  the  probationaxv 
period  is  shortened  to  six  months.  A  merchant's  son  is  obliged 
to  wait  four  years,  and  twelve  are  requisite  before  he  can  rank  as 
a  sous  offider^  or  subaltern.  These  changes  have  been  introduced 
during  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  the  present  emperor.  Before  his 
time  the  rank  of  the  father  was  a  claim  for  tne  son  on  entering 
the  service.  For  instance,  if  a  general  had  a  son  when  he  was 
corporal,  the  latter  could  only  enter  as  a  corporal,  but  his  younger 
brother,  bom  after  his  father  was  a  lieutenant,  entered  as  a  noble, 
and  the  son  of  a  staff  officer  was  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  superior 
officer. 

The  army  is  paid  in  silver  roubles  whenever  they  pass  the  fron- 
tiers of  Russia;  and  as  the  value  of  the  silver  rouble  is  four  times 
that  of  the  paper  rouble,  which  is  only  worth  a  franc,  every  war 
is  more  or  less  popular,  as  well  as  more  expensive  to  government. 
By  this  the  spirit  of  aggression  and  the  desire  for  active  service  are 
kept  up.  The  ordinary  rate  of  pay  for  the  privates  of  the  guards 
is  thirty-eight  roubles,  thirty-seven  shillings  and  seven  pence  per 
year,  of  which  a  third  is  received  every  four  months.  The  guards- 
man has  a  grade  and  allowance  above  those  of  the  line.  The  pay 
of  the  line  is  according  to  their  standing  and  character,  the  best 
receiving  twenty-seven  roubles,  and  the  inferior  getting  only 
twenty-one.  This  is,  however,  an  increased  rate  of  pay,  for  it  was 
originally  as  low  as  six,  and  was  then  augmented  to  ten  roubles 
twelve  kopecks,  making  about  eight  shillings  and  six  pence ! ! ! 

The  ensign'^s  {PraporsMk)  pay  amounts  to  450,  or  18/.,  with 
300  for  quarters,  out  of  which  his  uniform  costs  him  150.  The 
comet  receives  500  and  the  same  allowance  for  quarters,  which  is 
the  usual  sum  given  to  the  first  and  second  lieut^ants,  the  second 
and  first  captains,  and  the  second  majors.  The  former  receives 
also  500,  the  first  Ueutenant  600,  and  the  other  three  each  100 
more  than  the  other,  which  raises  the  second  major's  pay  to  900. 
A  lieutenant-colonel  and  major,  if  c/ief  d^bataillon,  is  allowed  900 
with  500  for  quarters  and  forage.  A  lieutenant-colonel  com- 
mandant has  1000,  with  2000  for  his  table,  for  he  is  expected  to 
entertain  his  officers,  and  500  for  quarters;  while  the  colonel  {Pol- 
kovnik)  receives  1200,  with  3000  for  his  table,  as  there  is  no 
mess,  and  his  aides-de-camp  generally  live  with  him.  He  has, 
moreover,  600  for  quarters,  a  sum  but  little  exceeding  that  re- 
ceived by  a  captain  in  the  guards,  who  is  allowed,  as  colonel,  4000 
roubles  per  annum.  The  major-generals  receive  2000  as  pay, 
4000  for  their  tables,  and  1500  for  quarters,  amounting  in  all  to 
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dbout  300Z.  a  year.  No  officer  is  admitted  into  the  guards  unless 
lie  can  prove  tnat  he  has  enough  to  maintain  himself  independently 
of  his  pay.  Many  officers  of  the  guards  hardly  ever  touch  their 
miserable  stipend,  as  it  is  mostly  expended  in  treating  their  men 
whenever  they  are  on  duty,  and  what  remains  is  swallowed  up  in 
regimental  expenses,  including  the  doctor ! !  chaplain!  band,  and 
the  better  equipment  of  the  soldiers,  especially  tnose  promoted  to 
be  officers. 

In  the  cavalry  they  send  their  richest  subs  for  remounts.  They 
are  allowed  360  roubles  for  each  animal,  but  they  seldom  get  any 
horses  at  a  cost  below  1500  to  1000.  This  charge  they  pay  out  of 
their  own  pockets.  Surprising  as  it  may  appear,  this  is  an  appoint- 
ment eagerly  sought  for  by  the  subs.  Promotions  are  made  by  seni- 
ority and  service,  and  the  rank  of  two  of  the  same  class  depends,  as 
with  us,  on  the  date  of  their  commission.  Most  of  these  officers 
are  in  debt,  but  they  have  every  facility  for  raising  money  from 
there  being  no  majorats,  or  entails,  in  the  country,  all  the  children 
sharing  alike. 

The  privates  of  the  guard  are  all  picked  men,  selected  from  all 
ihe  regiments,  and  if  not  approved  they  are  exchanged  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  colonel  who  sent  them,  for  formerly,  indeed,  not 
twenty  years  ago,  the  colonels  were,  naturally,  anxious  to  keep 
their  best  men,  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  made  them  personal  ser- 
vants, or  sent  them  for  a  pretence  into  hospitals,  or  made  them 
affect  lameness,  &c. 

Each  recruit  is  obliged  to  learn  some  trade.  By  this  means 
he  earns  sufficient  for  his  private  comforts;  but,  though  an  arti- 
san, he  must  always  be  in  uniform.  The  same  strict  rule  applies 
to  his  officer.  If  the  latter  were  ever  seen  by  his  colonel  or  by 
any  of  superior  rank  in  the  army,  out  of  uniform,  he  would  be 
degraded  by  a  court-martial  to  the  rank  of  a  private.  If  the  recruits 
are  quartered  in  the  provinces  living  is  cheap  to  them,  especially 
at  Tobolsk  in  Siberia,  where  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  climate 
mild  and  equal.  They  receive  rations  of  black  bread,  of  rye,  bar- 
ley, lard,  pork,  rice,  and  salt,  much  of  which  is  withheld  £rom 
them  by  their  officers,  who  billet  them  in  towns,  and  force  the 
landlords  to  feed  them.  Once  a  year  each  man  gets  cloth  for  two 
shirts  and  white  trousers,  with  leather  for  their  boots  ;  but  so 
great  is  their  management,  that  by  dint  of  patching,  tiliey  con- 
trive to  make  the  old  boots  last  a  long  time,  and  dispose  of  most 
of  their  leather.  If  a  button,  or  any  part  of  his  metal  appoint- 
nients  is  lost,  the  soldier  is  obliged  to  replace  it.  He  has  also  to 
furnish  himself  with  pipe-clay,  blacking,  and  pumice-stone.  They 
are  allowed  two  suits  a  year  in  the  guards,  while  one  in  the  line 
M  made  to  ,last  two  years ;   and  the  colonel  receives  a  sum  of 
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ZQoney  instead  from  the  contractor,  as  well  as  for  the  hay  and 
com  provided  for  his  men.  Each  regiment  has  what  is  called  an 
economy-chest,  made  up  of  the  savings  of  rations,  forage,  appoint- 
ments, and  plunder  in  the  field  of  little,  and  this  also  is  robbed 
by  their  colonels,  who,  with  fraudulent  contracts,  false  muster- 
rolls,  &c.;  make  up  for  the  original  scantiness  of  their  pay,  and 
are  thus  enabled  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  men  of  fortune. 
This  is  no  exaggeration,  but  is  proved  daily.  It  were  needless  to 
dilate  upon  the  well-known  case  of  Greneral  Gendre  in  1821,  who 
kept  back  the  money  given  him  to  furnish  horses  for  the  Hght 
cavalry;  but  it  may  be  allowed  to  us  to  bring  forward  two  cases 
that  occurred,  the  one  during  the  grand  review  at  Kaliscz,  inlS35, 
the  other  at  the  cavalry  review  at  Vosnosensk,  two  years  later. 
In  the  former,  the  emperor  happened  to  be  passing  down  the 
encampment,  when  two  soldiers  presented  themselves  before  him, 
and  in  the  name  of  their  regiment  complained  that  they  got 
only  bread  for  their  rations,  and  that  of  an  mferior  quality.  They 
were  ordered  to  prove  the  charge  the  next  day  on  parade.  When 
the  time  came  they  were  not  forthcoming,  and  could  not  be 
found.  The  emperor  was  furious,  ordered  any  one  in  the  ranks 
who  could  give  evidence  to  come  forward,  and  declared  that  he 
would  protect  him.  Two  soldiers  at  once  stepped  out,  and  re- 
peated the  charge.  They  were  given  over  to  the  especial  charge 
of  one  of  the  czar's  own  aides-de-camp,  who  was  to  answer  wifli 
his  person  for  their  safety.  On  exammation  their  statement  was 
found  to  be  perfectly  correct.  The  colonels  of  that  and  of  some 
other  regiments  were  degraded  and  sent  off  to  Siberia.  The 
same  thing  happened  to  three  general  officers  at  Vosnosensk,  who 
underwent  the  same  punishment.  It  is,  however,  it  appears,  a 
dangerous  game  to  play,  for  the  weaker  is  sure  to  suffer,  while 
the  more  powerful  have  sufficient  interest  to  prevent  any  charge 
being  brought  before  the  emperor  against  themselves. 

The  leadmg  principle  of  Russian  military  justice  is,  as  we  learn 
fix>m  the  '  Revelations  of  Russia,'  that  the  superior  officer  can 
never  be  in  the  wrong.  An  instance  of  this  was  shown  in  the 
case  of  Major-General  Timofieff,  who  was  notorious  not  only  for 
his  cruelties,  but  for  his  gambling  propensities.  Timofieff  used 
to  compel  the  officers  of  his  brigade  to  pay  hiTn  for  his  losses. 
Colonel  Descours,  and  some  others,  remonstrated.  An  inquiry 
was  ordered,  and  the  infamous  conduct  of  Timofieff  clearly  proved- 
But  the  minister  of  war  decided,  that  military  discipline  did  not 
allow  of  a  superior  officer's  being  punished  for  his  conduct  to  those 
under  him.  Descours  and  his  party  were,  therefore,  all  cashieredf 
and  some  of  them  degraded,  while  Timofieff  was  made  a  Heute- 
nant-general.    The  respect  and  adulation  paid  by  scicms  of  the 
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Iii^hest  families  to  tlieb  saperior  o£Sceis,  even  in  the  salons  and 
bdl-Foonis,  would  scarcely  be  credited.  Subalterns  assume  the 
paiiEide  attitude  on  being  addressed  by  a  superior  officer.  Indeed, 
80  much  are  the  minutiae  of  the  service  looked  to,  even  in  society, 
that  between  the  quadrilles  the  officers  are  frequently  seen  to 
backle  on  their  swords  again,  and  hold  their  hats  by  their  sides  in 
military  precision.  This  respect  or  fear  towards  superiors  is  carried 
throughout  the  whole  service.  The  life  of  a  military  man  is  one 
long  perpetual  drill.  No  private  dares  to  be  covered  within  the 
sight  of  an  officer,  though  the  street  may  be  a  mile  long.  After 
the  bell  hung  in  front  of  every  corps  de  garde  has  rung,  the 
guard  on  duty  is  obliged  to  turn  out  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  salute  his  superior.  The  common  military  punishment  in« 
flicted  on  the  soldier,  independent  of  the  blows  or  kicks  he 
may  get  from  his  officers,  is  by  blows  of  the  sabre,  by  the 
W^ges,'  or  switches,  or  by  the  baton,  stripped  to  his  shirt. 
The  rewards  are  distributed  in  the  shape  of  medals,  orders,  and 
ribbons,  which  though  common  to  a  proverb,  are  yet  eagerly 
sought  for  by  all.  The  miniature  of  the  emperor,  set  in  diamonds, 
takes  precedence  over  all  orders.  It  is  oidy  worn  by  Marshal 
Paskewitz,  Prince  of  Erivan  and  Warsaw,  and  Prince  Pierre 
Yolkonski,  chamberlain  of  the  imperial  household.  Volkonski 
commands  a  company  of  grenadiers  who  have  served  without 
&ult  for  twenty-five  years;  and  none  of  whom  have  less  than  six 
medals,  commemorating  their  camp^gns  in  France,  Paris,  Fin- 
land, Poland,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  Iliey  are  a  remarkably  fine 
body  of  veterans. 

The  great  cross  of  St.  Andrew  gives  you  a  right  to  wear  all 
the  orders,  except  the  first  class  of  St.  George,  which  is  only 
given  to  a  commander-in-chief  who  has  won  a  battle  over  another 
of  the  same  rank.  These  honours  ascend  in  this  succession,  the 
first  and  lowest  b^g  the  ribbon,  the  next  above  the  star,  the 
third,  the  cross  aroimd  the  neck,  and  the  fourth,  the  highest^ 
being  the  star  on  the  left  breast  The  nationality  of  the  Polish 
order  has  been  done  away  with  since  the  last  stn^gle.  It  is  now 
OQoferred  on  all  Russians  who  have  served  in  we  campaign  of 
1831  against  the  Poles,  and  consists  of  a  medal  with  a  blue  and 
black  nbbon  and  a  cross.  There  is,  also,  a  separate  medal  for 
those  who  were  present  at  the  surrender  of  Warsaw. 

The  privates  wear  '  ^llons/  or  stripes  on  their  arms,  denotinjg 
the  period  of  their  service  after  five  years,  and,  as  well  as  their 
officers,  have  medals  with  their  number  mqgjjjced  on  it.  So  great 
18  the  value  of  military  rank,  and  so  numerous  are  those  who  bear 
rt,  that  the  wives  of  none  beneath  the  rank  of  general  officers  can 
be  presented  at  court,  though  they  may  have  been  there  before 
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marriage  from  the  hereditary  Tank  of  their  family.  Tlere  is  au 
instance  of  this  mentioned  in  the  '  Revelations  of  Rusaa,  ^  m  t^ 
person  of  Mademoiselle  Kikine,  at  Moscow,  a  dauditer  of  Sir  R* 
fc  Porter,  who  as  Princess  Scherbatof,  had  always  Deen  received, 
but  conld  not  be  so  any  longer  after  her  marriage  with  a  ^ptaitt 
of  the  guard.  A  straw  flung  up  (to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon) 
will  serve  to  indicate  which  way  the  wind  blows,  and  so  this  anec^ 
dote,  trifling  in  itself,  may  serve  to  indicate  how  the  institutic«i  and 
usages  of  pnvate  sodety  are  formed  in  Russia  to  rea<5t  on  the  army* 
It  is  military  rank  which  obtains  for  the  officer  or  wife  the  entree 
at  court— it  is  miUtary  rank  which  gives  you  the  pnvil^ge  of 
buying  and  selUng  serfe--it  is  military  rank  which  aUowa  you  to 
trimsfer  or  dispose  of  property-it  is  mihtary  ™?k  wkich  giv^ 
YOU  even  civil  station— for  the  dvil  service  itself  is  distmguished 
by  and  has  a  hierarchy,  of  military  titles.  Without  military 
rank  you  are  below  zero— a  cypher— a  nonentity.  The  Rus- 
sians  themselves  consider  you  as  regards  every  sociJ  advantege, 
in  a  helpless  state  of  infancy,  a  nedorostok^  or  one  who  has  not  done 

^  Wlu^ver  may  be  the  character  of  the  Russian  soldier  of  the 
Dresent  day  as  an  aggressive  engine  beyond  his  own  frontier,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  his  steadmess,  patriotism,  and  devotion,  as 
Dortion  of  a  defensive  force  within  the  limits  of  bis  fetherland- 
feiough  his  country,  considering  its  extent,  is  comparatively  ba^ 
of  fortresses,  yet  perhaps  its  very  extension  is  its  security  against 
an  invading  enemy.    The  Russians  can  always  lay  waste  all  the 
approaches  to  their  own  territory,  and  then  fall  back  on  their  o^^ 
lesourtses.    The  courage  of  the  Russian  soldier  was  heretofore  at 
least  stem  and  steady.     They  distinguished  themselves  \mde^ 
Suwarof  against  the  Poles  and  Turks,   and  also  in  Italy  aiid 
Switzerland.    Friedland,  Eylau,  and  Borodino  are  almost  within 
our  own  memory.    The  conduct  of  the  Russian  troops  on  these 
occasions  requires  no  eulogium,  though  it  certainly  does  not  justify 
the  character  of  them  given  by  Frederick  the  Great,  who  used  tp 
gay  that  to  conquer  a  Russian  you  must  first  kill  him-    We  are, 
however,  inclined  to  think  that  the  character  of  the  Russian  as  a 
soldier  has  greatly  degenerated  since  the  days  of  Frederick,  and 
the  author  of  the  '  Revelations  in  Russia'  maintains  with  great 
show  of  reason  that  it  has  woefully  deteriorated  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years.    But  however  opinions  may  differ  as  to 
the  value  and  valour  of  the  Russian  soldier  abroad^  all  a^ee  in 
thinking  that  he  would  bravely  and  successfuUy  defend  ma  Hy- 
perborean frontier  against  any  invader.    There  is  a  great  hatred  of 
foreigners  in  Russia,  and  should  a  foreign  army  ever  march  over 
its  frontiers  the  *  whole  of  Russia  Proper  would  rise  as  a  man  to 
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lepel  the  invadeis.'    But,  notwithstanding  this  prevalent  national 

2[>irit,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Bussians  have  been  mainly  in- 
ebted  for  their  military  successes  to  the  talent  and  energy  of 
strangers.  From  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  to  the  present  day 
Russia  can  only  count  seven  natives  who  rank  even  respectably 
as  generals,  namely,  Galitzin,  Dolgorucki,  Romanzof,  Suwarof, 
Kutttsof,  Yermolon^  and  Paskewitz.  Of  the  Russian  marshals 
now  Hving,  the  names  of  Wittgenstein,  Sacken,  Paskewitz,  stand 

?'ominent,  the  two  former  for  tihieir  services  against  Kapoleon. 
ermoloff  and  SchakowsH  are,  however,  the  favourite  generals  of 
ihe  Russian  army.  Termoloff  is  thoroughly  national.  He  go- 
verned Greorgia  with  absolute  power,  and  was  the  most  successful 
general  against  the  Georgians  and  Circassians. 

But  he  was  considered  too  formidable  to  be  left  there  by  the 
present  emperor,  and  was  replaced  by  Paskewitz.  His  disgrace 
was  nominally  owing  to  his  allowing  his  soldiers  to  wear,  because 
of  the  heat,  the  peculiar  costume  of  the  country,  with  sheepskins 
to  protect  them  from  the  thids;  nightly  dews,  mstead  of  the  stiff 
buckled-up  uniform.  Paskewitz  was  sent  to  brin^back  things  to 
accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed  at  St.  Petersburg.  A 
gieat  mortality,  ensued  which  obliged  him  to  try  the  eSkct  of  the 
two  plans;  when  it  was  found  that  those  who  were  clothed  after 
Termoloff's  system  stood  the  climate,  while  the  others  died  off. 
Three  years  cuter  Yermoloff  had  been  recalled,  his  costume  was  re- 
adopted.  His  character  stands  high  as  a  soldier,  though  his  fame 
is  tarnished  by  many  cruel  and  oppressive  acts.  Like  all  the 
Russians,  when  in  miUtaiy  possession  of  a  country,  he  was  not 
over  particular  about  the  conduct  of  his  soldiers.  The  women  of 
Georgia  and  the  relirious  prejudices  of  the  people  were  insulted 
and  set  at  nought.  On  one  or  two  occasions  a  Russian  battalicm 
was  fired  at  on  tibeir  march.  In  the  first  instance  he  cut  off  the 
right  hand  of  the  males  in  a  whole  village;  in  another  he  put 
them  to  the  sword.  Some  idea  of  his  power  may  be  formed  when 
it  is  stated  that  orders  were  sent  to  him  from  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander to  raise  the  price  of  posting,  which  he  refused  to  execute, 
considering  the  measure  to  be  impolitic.  No  notice  was  taken  of 
this  refusal  in  a  country  where  the  orders  of  the  emperor  must  be 
obeyed  like  those  of  God.  In  another  instance,  according  to  the 
author  of  ihe  '  Revelations,'  after  he  had  won  an  engagement,  he 
wrote  to  the  emperor,  demanding  certain  orders  and  rewards  for 
his  men,  and  one  of  ihe  first  class  for  his  own  aide-de*Gamp.  They 
were  sent  in  due  course  of  time,  but  an  inferior  order  to  the  one 
asked  for  was  forwarded  instead  for  the  aide-de-camp,  the  em- 
>r's  order  being  destined  for  another,  who  happened  to  be  of 
;h  &tnily.  Yermoloff,  howev^,  disposed  of  the  order  according 
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to  his  own  will  and  pleasQre»  and  wrote  to  the  emperor  infoiming 
him  of  his  mistake !  Nor  was  any  notice  taken  of  this  second  daz^ 
gerous  interference  with  the  despot's  authority.  Yermoloff  was 
supposed  to  be  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Pestel,  was  placed 
under  surveillance,  and  r^ired  firom  the  service.  But  when  the 
emneror  visited  Moscow  he  was  desbed  byhim  to  resume  his  rank 
and  uniform.  While  he  was  employed  in  Georgia  he  sent  one  c»: 
two  missions  to  explore  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people  among  the  deserts  towards  Bokhara,  and  he 
has  drawn  up  with  his  own  hand  a  plan  for  the  invaaon  of  India 
through  Georgia,  by  means  of  the  occupation  of  Constantinople. 
He  is  a  fair-intentioned,  well-informed,  soldier-like  man. 

His  rival,  Faskewitz,  who  has  been  successively  victor  over  the 
Persians,  Circassians,  Turks,  and  Poles,  is  called  by  the  emperor 
the  father  marshal.  He  is  a  short,  small  man,  nearly  sixty-eight 
years  of  age,  with  small  features  and  mean  appearance.  He  is  by 
some  called  a  native  of  Little  Busda,  whilst  others  affirm  that  he 
is  a  Servian  by  birth.  His  sway  in  Poland  is  fully  as  absolute  as 
that  of  the  czar  in  Russia.  He  is  perfectly  independent  of  the 
Arch  Chancellor  Nessebode  (concemmg  whose  history  the  ^  Times' 
fell  into  such  a  series  of  blunders),  corresponds  personally  with  the 
emperor,  and  merely  sends  the  gross  total  of  the  revalue  and  ex- 
penses of  his  vice-royalty:  without  any  of  the  accounts.  Though 
strict  in  his  military  rule  he  is  not  narsh  or  oppressive  over  we 
people,  but  is  said  to  be  as  fair  and  just  as  a  Russian  can  be. 

The  other  Russian  gena:als  best  known  to  travellers  are  Czer- 
nicheff,  minister  of  war,  the  two  Orlofi&,  Denizoff  and  Davidc^. 
Czemicheff  has  the  reputation  of  being  equally  unprincipled  and 
ambitious.  He  is  reported  to  have  denounced  one  of  his  fiiends 
to  the  emperor  as  havmg  been  acquainted  with  PestePs  c<»iqxiracy, 
and  then  to  have  asked  for  his  estate.  He  is  a  handsome,  soldier*- 
like  man.  It  was  owing  to  these  qualities  that  he  vras  so  well 
received  in  the  salons  of  Paris,  where  he  contrived  to  woiul  out 
the  secrets  of  the  War  Office.  He  is  even  said  to  have  been  a 
favourite  of  Josephine  herself.  The  Orlo£&  are  men  oi  no  talent, 
civil  or  military. 

The  distmRuished  officers  of  foreign  origin  or  birth  amount,  to 
more  than  double  the  number  of  native  Russians.  Such  are 
Wittgenstein,  Sacken  Benkendorf  (an  honest  but  not  over  clever 
man),  Roth,  RudigerToU(anexoellentengineer),Geismar,DeWitt, 
Gerstenzwdg,  Berg,  Jomini,  and  Rautenstrauch,  commandant  of 
Warsaw.  Inese,  with  the  exception  of  one  (Jomini)  are  all 
Germans,  and  the  introduction  oi  so  many  officers  of  that  nation 
deeply  wounds  the  old  Muscovite  spirit.  When  Alexander  asked 
Yermoloff  how  he  could  reward  him  after  one  of  his  successes,  the 
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bitter  old  Muscovite  spirit  broke  out  in  the  curt  and  contumelious 
repty  of:  *  Make  me  a  Gterman.' 

The  hastj  sketch  which  we  have  given  of  the  organisation 
and  persormel  of  the  Russian  army,  does  not  profess  to  be  full  or 
complete,  (for  we  have  extracted  it  hastily  from  a  mass  of  dis^ 
jointed  matter,)  but  it  will  afford  to  the  reader  a  bird's-eye  view  of, 
a  power  with  whom  the  complications  of  events  may  perhaps  sooner 
or  later  bring  us  in  contact,  whether  as  firiends  or  foes.  The 
national  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  tihie  Russian  soldier  are  now 
in  no  degree  less  inveterate  than  thej  were  half  a  century  ago.  He 
exhibits  now  as  then  the  same  bhnd,  passive,  unreasoning  obe- 
dience, and  looks  on  his  czar  as  little  less  than  his  God,  and  on 
his  general  as  the  vicegerent  of  his  czar.  Believing  that  if  he  dies 
in  battle  fighting  against  his  enemy  he  will  be  eternally  rewarded 
in  the  world  to  come,  he  exhibits,  when  seconded  by  his  officers, 
steadiness  and  resolution;  but  if  his  immediate  superior  falter  or 
play  the  coward,  there  is  little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  his  own 
steadiness  or  valour.  The  Russian  generals — even  the  best  of 
them — ^have  committed  innumerable  feults  in  the  most  warlike 
periods  of  their  history,  and  less  dependence  ought  undoubtedly 
to  be  placed  at  the  present  moment  on  the  science  and  skill  and 
valour  <£  the  officers  of  the  Russian  army,  sensual  and  corrupt  as 
they  in  the  most  part  are,  than  at  a  juncture  when  they  were  bar- 
barous and  superstitious,  without  the  disadvantages  of  being  ener- 
vated, luxurious,  and  corrupt. 

During  the  last  hundred  years  the  successes  of  Russia  have 
been  fully  as  much  owing  to  the  purse  as  to  the  sword,  and  to 
the  knowledge  that  these  generals  were  always  supported,  to  use 
the  words  of  a  recent  writer  in  the  *  Morning  Chronide,'  well- 
informed  on  the  subject  of  Russia,  *  by  a  command  of  money,  by 
the  most  unprincipled  means,  and  by  imblushing  perfidy.^ 

Such  is  the  account  which  we  have  received  from  the  journal 
of  a  friend  of  the  Russian  army  and  military  system,  and  though 
not  a  very  favourable  one,  still  it  is  far  more  favourable,  and  m 
some  respects  more  minute  and  detailed  in  its  statements,  than  the 
three  chapters  dedicated  to  the  subject  in  the  '  Revelations  of 
Bussia^'  The  author  of  this  latter  work,  the  most  complete  and 
perfect  that  ever  has  been  pubHshed  on  Russia,  fairly  admits  that 
the  Russian  in&ntry  had  attained  great  steadiness  under  Su- 
warof,  but  he  denies  that  they  exhibit  this  steadiness  now,  and 
maintains  that,  timid  in  their  disposition,  and  feeble  in  their  con- 
stitution, they  can  neitlier  endure  long  marches  nor  resist  the 
hardship  of  a  campaign.  Accustomed  to  a  watery  food,  of  which 
they  require  great  (Quantities,  they  soon  fall  victims  to  famine, 
^d  disuses  and  epidemics   rapidly  thin  their   numbers  when 
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exposed  to  scardly  or  fatigue.  The  officers  are,  he  maintains' 
deficient  in  personal  gaUantry  and  intelligence  (vol.  ii*  p.  42),  insen- 
sible to  honour,  shamefully  hiding  themselves  from  fire  (p.  45). 
Nor  is  it  the  higher  officers  only  who  exhibit  these  baser  qua- 
lities; for  neither  do  the  Russian  subalterns  do  their  duty  (p.  54). 
According  to  this  author,  indifferent  as  is  the  infantry,  the 
cavaby  is  still  more  inferior  (p.  60),  nay  even  the  vaunted  guards- 
man is  a  miserable  creature  when  not  made  up  into  shape  and 
substance  by  the  tailor's  art  (p.  63).  The  spirit  of  the  army  is,  if 
possible,  worse  than  the  physique.  Generally  no  Russian  will  accept 
a  challenge,  and  men,  therefore,  find  themselves  obliged  to  put  up 
with  the  grossest  insults  without  any  means  of  reotess  (p.  80). 
And  since  they  do  not  lose  caste  by  this  unmerited  dishonour,  that 
which  they  may  have  merited,  does  not  exclude  them  from  the 
very  circle  whicn  has  witnessed  it.  Generally  all  ranks  in  the  army 
are  ignorant  of  their  profession  (p.  86),  but  the  gaudy  gilt  ginger- 
bread guardsmen  are  thorough  feather-bed  soldiers,  laugh  at  preten- 
sions to  hardihood,  and  ridicule  the  idea  of  men  exposing  them- 
selves to  more  personal  danger  than  can  possibly  be  avoided  in  ac- 
tual warfare ; — a  sentiment  supplying  the  hidden  thought  to  which 
no  one  dares  give  utterance,  *  Tliat  it  is  folly  to  expose  oneself  for 
the  advantage  of  one's  worst  enemy'  (^p.  86).  Few  volunteer  for  a 
distant  dangerous  service.  The  quahty  wnich  is  most  esteemed, 
and  insures  promotion,  is  the  martinet  spirit  and  buckram  stiffiiess; 
— ^but  the  Russian  troops  are,  notwitnstanding,  far  from  going 
through  the  great  manoeuvres  with  precision  (p.  96).  In  all  their 
formations  they  are  slower  and  looser  than  the  British  (p.  96).  Men 
pointed  out  as  clever  men  in  the  artillery  and  engineer  corps  are 
often  incredibly  ignorant  and  imintelligent,  thougn  they  can  talk 
with  fluency  on  any  subject  connected  with  their  profession 
without  compromising  themselves  (p.  9  7).  That  the  Russian  soldiers 
are  even  wretched  manceuverers  at  a  review,  is  plain  from  the 
fact  that  more  men  were  accidentally  killed  and  woimded  in  the 
sham  battle  at  the  camp  of  Kalisch,  than  in  all  the  British  ope- 
rations on  the  coast  of  Syria,  inclusive  of  the  storming  of  Acre 
(p.  96).  It  is  true  the  Russian  soldier  is  cheap,  and  costs  but  61  a 
year,  but,  as  the  author  of  the  '  Revelations'  judiciously  remarks, 
^  in  the  estimation  taken  of  European  soldiers  we  are  to  calculate 
the  cost  of  labour,  and  not  the  rate  of  wages;  more  work  is  done 
for  a  given  price  by  the  English  soldier  than  by  any  in  the  world. 
Russia  most  strongly  exemplifies  the  paradoxical  truth  which  so 
many  continental  states  more  or  less  demonstrate,  namely,  how 
dear  the  low  priced  soldiers  may  be.' 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  author,  too,  that  the  actual  militarj 
strength  of  Russia  has  diminished.    It  is  doubtful  whether  she 
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could  now  send  forth  an  army  as  powerful  as  tliat  wUch  overran 
tlie  north  of  Italy  half  a  century  ago.  This  is  certainly  no  veiy 
flattering  picture,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  the  truth,  die  whole 
truth,  ana  nothing  but  the  truth.  In  the  complications  of  .war^ 
we  may  peradventure  find  the  Russian  soldier  by  our  side,  but 
though  we  may  battle  in  the  same  cause,  this  circumstance  caxmbt 
induce  us  to  extend  our  approval  to  his  military  system  or  organic 
sation,  still  less  to  the  spirit  which  actuates  ms  army.  Nor  can 
the  domestic  constitution  of  Russia  ever  enlist  the  sympathy  of 
Great  Britain.  The  blood  runs  cold  in  reading  the  horrible  de^ 
tails  in  these  volumes — details  almost  incredible,  had  they. not 
been  given,  to  use  a  legal  phrase,  with  aU  '  convenient  certainty  of 
time  and  place.'  The  subject  is  of  too  important  and  engrossing  a 
character  to  touch  on  now,  but  we  shall,  in  a  future  number,  treat 
of  the  internal  administration  of  Russia,  and  disabuse  the  public 
as  to  the  gross  errors  set  afloat  by  the  '  Times,*  concerning  the 
Rusdan  navy-— errors  disgraceful  to  any  journalist,  provincial  or 
metropolitan,  but  criminal  in  a  paper  professing — ^whether  for 
good  or  ill — ^to  guide  and  govern  public  opinion. 


Abt.  X. — 1.  An  Appeal  to  the  British  Nation  in  behalf  of 
Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolhi^  now  in  Captivity  in 
Bokhara.  By  Caftaik  Gboveb,  Unattached.  London: 
Hatchard.     1843. 

2.  Letters  of  Dr.  Wolffs  written  in  the  course  of  his  Mission  to 
Bokhara.     MS. 

3.  Nachrichien  uber  Chiwa^  Buchara,  Chokand  und  den  nord- 
tcestHchen  Theil  des  chinesischen  StaateSy  gesammeU  von  dem 
PrasideTiten  des  Asiatiscken  Grenz- Commission  in  Orenburg^  Ge- 
K£BAL  Major  Gens,  bearheitet  und  mit  Anmerkungen  versehen 
von  Gb.  v.  Helmersen.  (Information  respecting  Khiva,  Bok- 
hara, and  the  North-western  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  Col- 
lected by  Majob  Generai.  Gens,  President  of  the  Asiatic 
Frontier  Commission  in  Orenburg,  and  edited  and  annotated 
by  Gb.  v.  Helmebsbn.  St.  Petersburg.  1839.  From  the 
?ress  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  the  Sciences.) 

When  an  act  of  weakness  or  wickedness  has  been  perpetrated, 
the  consequences  do  not  exhibit  themselves  all  at  once.  The  cul- 
prit, perhaps,  for  some  time  congratulates  himself  on  his  achieve- 
ment,  imagines  he  has  performed  something  extraordinary,  and, 
lending  his  own  partialities  and  predilections  to  mankind,  antici- 
pates a  golden  harvest  of  fame.    This  appears  to  have  been  the 
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case  with  our  Tory  cabinet,  when  they  relinquished  the  vantage 
round  which  had  been  gained  in  Affghanist^.  They  r^arded 
le  matter  in  one  Ught  only,  namely  as  a  reversal  of  the  pdUcy  of 
Lord  Pahnerston.  To  take  views  different  from  his  was,  uiey 
thought,  to  triumph  over  him,  to  prove  him  wrong,  to  undermine 
his  reputation  for  statesmanship,  and  ultimately  to  ^ve  '  a  heavy 
blow  and  great  discouraffement'  to  the  party  oi  which  he  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  leaders.  But,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
Lord  Casdereagh,  they  hallooed  before  they  were  out  of  the  wood. 
Of  all  the  great  poHticians  throughout  Europe,  not  one  was  found 
to  coincide  in  opinion  with  them.  Common  sense  forbade  it. 
The  Affghan  expedition,  one  of  the  boldest  political  schemes  that 
ever  was  planned,  had  rendered  us  masters  of  the  great  central 
citadel  of  Asia  from  which  we  might  have  dictated  the  terms  of 
peace  or  war  to  all  surrounding  states.  Russia  beheld  her  grand 
projects  arrested  in  mid  career  ;  France  stood  literally  paidyzed 
vrith  envy;  Persia,  Beloochistan,  and  all  the  petty  governments  of 
independent  Tartary,  lay  absolutely  prostrate  at  our  feet.  Even 
the  Chinese  empire  dready  felt  the  ^dow  of  our  colossal  power 
flung  across  its  frontier,  and  trembled  at  the  aspect  of  the  neigh- 
bour it  had  thus  unexpectedly  chained.  Every  man  in  Great 
Britain  capable  of  readiigaccuL%  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
of  looking  ever  so  Httle  forward  into  ftiturity  was  haunted  by  the 
most  painful  solicitude  lest  some  event  might  happen  to  remove 
from  the  helm  of  government  before  the  great  and  glorious  work 
should  be  completed,  the  man  who  bad  laid  its  foundations  and 
who  alone  apparently  possessed  the  wisdom  and  energy  neces- 
sary to  put  the  finishmg  hand  to  it.  Unhappily  for  our  fame  and 
fortunes  as  a  people,  the  machinations  of  &ction,  when  events  had 
arrived  at  this  stage,  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  Melbourne 
ministry,  when  a  few  months  longer  of  power  would  have  elevated 
us  to  a  pitch  of  grandeur  unexampled  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Our 
authority  was  rapidly  consoHdatmg  itself  in  Afighanist&n.  Even 
the  disasters  at  Kabul,  supposing  them  still  to  have  occurred,  would 
not  have  shaken  us  in  the  least.  We  should  have  put  down  in- 
surrection; we  should  have  extirpated  utterly  the  hopes  of  the 
disaffected ;  we  should  Lave  planted  ourselves  firmly  in  every  strong 
place  in  the  country;  we  should  have  commanded  the  passes,  con- 
ciUated  the  towns  and  plains,  and  transformed  the  ignorant  and 
sa^t^e  inhabitants  into  civilised,  peaceful,  and  industrious  men. 

The  accession  of  the  Tories  at  this  juncture  to  office  blasted  all 
these  iair  prospects.  The  governor-general  whom  they  sent  out  to 
India,  a  vain,  rash,  unreflecting  novice,  intent  on  imitating  Na- 
poleon in  his  bulletins  and  in  his  retreats,  was  precisely  the  best 
mstroment  that  could  have  been  selected  to  undo  in  a  few  short 
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months  what  Loid  Palmerston,  by  an  esrtraordinaij  display  of 
judgment  and  firmness  had  m  the  couise  of  many  years  ac- 
complished. Nor  was  Lord  Ellenborough  a  cool  perpetrator 
of  mischief.  He  executed  his  task  with  enthusiasm,  insomuch 
that  he  had  scarcely  landed  on  the  shores  of  India  before  he 
concocted  and  issued  a  proclamation,  ostentatiously  insulting 
his  predecessor,  characterismg  his  measures  as  unjust  and  im- 
poUtic,  and  professing  his  resolution  to  relinquish,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  all  the  great  advantages,  all  the  influence,  all  the 
territory,  all  the  commercial  outlets  and  &cilities,  all  the  mili- 
tary renown  which  had,  within  the  few  preceding  years,  been 
acquired.  With  the  ignominious  and  hunnliating  scenes  which 
followed  the  pubUc  are  already  but  too  weU  acquamted.  Under 
the  Liberals  we  had  won  empires,  under  the  Tories  we  have  lost 
them.  TJndar  the  Liberals  good  fortune  accompanied  us  every- 
where, crowning  our  designs,  poHtical  andmiHta^,  with  success; 
under  the  Tories  all  we  have  acquired  beyond  the  Lidus  is  infamy, 
since  all  we  have  achieved  has  been  to  run  away.  Many  of  the 
results  of  this  new  policy  are  already  apparent,  but  let  no  man 
persuade  himself  that  he  beholds  them  alL  They  lie  thick,  layer 
below  layer,  throu^^hout  the  political  depths  of  Central  Asia,  and 
win  only  become^ble  one  W  one  as  fortune  succeeds  mis- 
fortune,  and  disgrace,  disgrace. 

One  striking  illustration  of  this  truth  has  recently  occurred  at  Bok« 
hara.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  year  1838,  Colonel  Stod- 
dart  was  despatched,  by  our  minister  at  Teheran,  to  the  petty  state 
above  named  on  special  service.  He  did  not,  as  seems  to  be  generally 
believed,  receive  hisappointmentimmediately&omLordPalmerston. 
His  lordiahip  directed  our  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Persia  to  select 
fix>m  among  the  officers  under  his  control  a  person  to  be  sent  to  Bok- 
hara to  perform  a  particular  duty,  the  nature  of  which  we  shall 
esplaiiL  Hussia,  it  is  well  known,  has  long  been  carrying  on  a 
vast  and  intricate  system  of  intrigue  in  that  part  of  the  world  for 
the  purpose  of  approximating  gradually  its  frontier  to  India,  the 
conquest  of  which  it  has  always  looked  forward  to  as  the  keptone 
of  its  political  grandeur.  The  fact,  we  say,  that  such  is  the  case  must 
be  obvious  to  everybody.  Few,  however,  are  acquainted  with  the 
interior  working  of  that  extraordinary  system.  Few  are  familiar 
with  the  strange  host  of  emissaries,  Af^nans,  Armenians,  Greeks, 
French,  Germans,  Poles,  ay,  and  even  Mohammedans  from  India, 
which  the  gold  of  the  czar  disperses  through  Turkestan  to  collect 
information  and  pave  the  way  for  conquest.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  year  mentioned  above,  a  rich  and  numerous  kafila,  having 
traversed  the  province  of  Mazander^  and  the  desert  steppes  west 
of  ^  Qzus,  appeared  on  the  firontier  of  the  Bokhara  territory. 
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In  th]3  kafik  there  were  tihiee  luisdzed  RufisiaiiSt  the  masten  dt 
much  goods,  designed,  it  was  said,  for  the  madcets  of  Khokan, 
Kimdooz,  and  Yarkand.  It  somehow  or  another  transpired  that 
these  worthy  traders,  who  exhibited,  externally,  few  signs  of 
wealth,  were  possessed,  in  reality,  of  immense  treasures  in  gold. 
The  news  travelled  like  lightning  through  Turkest&n.  All  the 
hordes  of  the  desert  were  instantly  in  commotion,  feeding  liieir 
horses,  furbishing  their  arms,  and  making  all  the  neoejssary  p^ai&* 
tions  for  a  dangerous  chupao*  Uzbeks,  Kirghiz,  Khivans^-Tocnrks, 
even  the  mild  and  industrious  Tajiks  were,  on  this  occasion,  in* 
^ired  by  the  lust  of  plunder.  The  very  women  and  naaidens  of 
me  tribes  craved  permission  to  accompany  their  lords.  When  this 
host  of  marauders  had  made  themselves  reac^,  they  took  post  on 
either  side  of  a  defile  through  which  the  kania  had  to  pass,  and, 
in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  gorge,  at  night,  when  defence  was 
difficult  or  impossible,  burst  upon  the  unsuspecting  way&iers  and 
made  them  prisoners  to  a  man.  No  blood,  on  this  occasion,  w6 
believe,  was  shed.  The  riches  of  the  kafila,  gold  and  all,  vftsQ 
equally  divided  among  the  captors,  and  the  merchants — all,  by 
some  extraordinary  chance,  in  the  flower  of  their  age — supplied 
for  some  time  with  slaves  the  principal  markets  of  Central  Asia. 

A  very  extraordinary  fact  was  now  accidentally  discovered*  The 
supposed  merchants,  for  the  most  part,  were  not  merchants,  but 
Russian  officers,  who  simultaneously  conceived  the  idea  of  tra- 
velling through  those  parts  of  the  world  in  disguise,  and  simulta- 
neously obtained  his  imperial  majesty's  permission  so  to  do.  To 
speak  plainly,  they  were  coromissioned  by  the  czar  with  the  aid  of 
gold  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  various  Khans  and  Amirs 
of  Turkestan,  whose  forces  they  y^ere,  if  possible,  to  drill  and 
exercise,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  render  them  more  peaceable 
neighbours  of  the  British  in  India.  When  'these  circumstances 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  British  government,  the  statesman 
best  able  to  turn  them  to  account  was  fortunately  in  the  foreign 
office.  With  his  accustomed  sagacity  he  quickly  comprehended 
the  affair  in  all  its  bearings.  Russia,  he  could  not  doubt,  had 
foreseen  the  possibility  of  what  had  actually  happened,  and  if  suf- 
ficient time  were  permitted,  would  not  fail  to  profit  by  it.  Her 
honour,  she  would  say,  was  at  stake.  She  would  maintain  the 
inexpediency  of  any  great  state's  deserting  its  citizens ;  nor,  at 
that  time,  had  it  been  for  her  interest  to  act  otherwise,  could  she 
have  pleaded  the  example  of  England,  for  Lord  Ellenborough  had 
not  yet  expounded  his  new  theory  of  abandoning  prisoners  of  war 
to  their  fate,  nor  had  Lord  Aberdeen  pushed  the  principle  to  its 
utmost  consequences  by  abstaining  from  demanding  satis&ction 
for  the  murder  of  ambassadors*    Lord  Palmerston,  in  short,  per- 
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oeiyed  ikxt  Rnasa  grieroufily  wanted  a  pretext  for  moviiig  a  strong 
force  upon  tlie  Chnu.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  out-manoeuvre 
the  czar,  and  Colonel  Stoddart  was  commissioned  to  ransom  the 
fiussaa  officers,  or  to  prevail  on  the  Amfr  to  liberate  them  with- 
out raasoni.  llie  complete  success  of  this  undertaking  deprived 
liifl  imperial  migesty,  for  the  time,  of  all  pretext  for  advancing  upon 
Bokhara.  This  done,  Colonel  Stoddart  had  other  duties  to  fulfil, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  which  it  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  ex- 

C'  '  L  Very  different,  and  in  some  cases  conflicting,  accounts  have 
eiven  of  his  proceedings  during  ihe  early  part  of  his  residence 
at  Bokham.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  he  was  alternately  in  the 
highest  favour  and  in  the  utmost  disgrace  with  the  Amir ;  now 
his  prindpal  adviser,  almost  his  oracle,  and  now  thrust  into  a 
damp  dungeon,  supplied  scantily  with  food,  exposed  to  insult, 
and  threatened  perpetually  with  loss  of  life.  But  what,  it  may  be 
asked,  occadoned  these  extraordinaiy  vicissitudes?  Was  the 
Amir  of  Bokhara  a  lunatic?  Or  did  Colonel  Stoddart's  character 
and  behaviour  vary  so  wonderfuUy  as  to  justify  the  striking 
changes  in  the  prince's  conduct  towards  him.  The  causes  of  these 
seemmgly  unintelligible  fluctuations  lay  &r  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  Bokhara.  When  the  army  of  the  Indus,  forcing  its  way 
through  those  difficult  passes  in  which  it  was  predicted  it  would 
be  cut  off,  established  British  supremacy  in  Afighanist^in,  the 
politic  Amir  Nasr-UUah  turned  a  mendly  eye  upon  his  prisoner, 
discovered  his  complete  innocence,  and  sought  by  rewards  and 
honours  not  only  to  effiuse  the  memory  of  past  harshness,  but  if 
possible  to  attach  him  firmly  to  his  interests.  Aflairs  wore  this 
aspect  so  long  as  our  arms  continued  triumphant  in  Aflghauist^n. 
The  Amir  was  a  shrewd  man.  He  felt  tnat  the  torrent  of  war 
which  had  already  swept  over  the  Durani  empire  might  next 

S»uidown  the  Hindu  Koosh  and  devastate  the  plams  of  Turkestan, 
e  was  therefore  a  zealous  English  partisan,  deaf  as  an  adder  to 
the  charming  of  Russia  and  Persia  and  the  Barukzai  chiefs.  His 
utmost  ambition  was  to  be  the  ally  of  England,  and  perhaps,  like 
the  actual  minister  of  the  Punjab,  he  would  have  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  our  language,  had  suitable  teachers  been  foimd  at 
Bokhara. 

These  things  we  mention  not  by  way  of  illustrating  the  cha- 
racter of  Nasr-Ullah,  nor  amply  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
light  on  the  position  of  Colonel  Stoddart,  who  had  by  this 
time  been  joined  by  his  fiiend,  Conolly.  Our  intention  is  to 
point  out  to  the  public  the  powerful  influence  which  we 
exercised  throughout  Central  Aaa  while  we  remained  mas- 
ters of  Kabul;  and  that  influence,  far  from  decreasing,  would 
liave  been  greatly  augmented  by  every  year's  occupation  of 
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that  oommanding  poet    Nor  ahonld  we  iaaiet  et  all  upon  thia 
were  it  simply  an  nonoor  bairen  of  zesuItB.    It  was  the  vez;  le- 
verse.    By  modiffring  the  opinkmSy  thou^ts^  feeUngayand  tastes 
of  those  Tast  hordes  and  nationB  who  have  in  eveiy  age  been  the 
&bncator3  of  empire  in  Asia,  we  should  in  all  human  probability 
have  surrounded  ourselves  with  fii^ds  and  alKes  reaay  to  cony 
out  our  political  designs,  to  be  supplied  with  innumerable  neces- 
saries by  our   commerce,  and  to  oonstitute  the   xmps^naUe 
outposts  of  our  Asiatic  dominions.    It  is  impossible  to  oontempkte 
witnout  mingled  pride  and  shame  the  revouidon  we  might  have 
brought  about  in  that  part  of  the  world,  a  revolujdon  peaceable 
and  progressive^  eflfected  rather  by  the  foxt>e  of  our  example  than 
by  the  terror  of  our  arms.    It  began  to  be  &Uthat  to  be  theenemy 
01  England  was  sjmonymous  with  obscimty,  poverty,  exile*   Dost 
Mohammed  and  lus  sons,  driven  £rom  the  tmrones  they  had  usurped, 
first  wanderers  in  Turkestan,  then  prisoners,  then  captives  in  India, 
subsisting  on  our  bounty,  afforded  living  ^camples  of  this  truth. 
Our  &iendship  on  the  other  hand  oarried  every  earthly  blessing 
alon^  with  it.    As  we  pulled  down  so  we  coula  build  up  thrones 
and  Kingdoms.    The  belief  of  invincibility  attached  to  us.    Up  to 
that  moment  nothing  in  the  East  had  ever  been  able  to  withstand 
our  power.    Then  came  the  disasters  of  Kabul.    All  Asia  seemed 
darkened  by  the  news.    The  greatest  state  known  to  living  men, 
or  recorded  in  the  annals  of  authentic  history,  was  smitten  and 
appeared  to  stagger  under  the  blow.    But  even  in  the  acmeof  the 
calamity,  even  when  to  ignorant  observers  we  might  have  ap- 
peared prostrate,  did  the  hordes  of  Central  Asia  accept  the  inter- 
pretation which  many  sought  to  give  to  the  events  tnat  had  oc- 
curred?  Far  from  it.    The  Amir  of  Bokhara  may  be  r^arded 
as  their  representative.    The  Barukzai  chiefs,  in  the  intoxioatioii 
of  unlookedofor  success,  despatched  couriers  to  Nasr-Ullah,  an- 
nouncing the  massaore  which  they  denominated  a  victory,  and 
conjuring  him  to  join  with  them  in  utterly  eictirpating  the  English 
from  Central  Asia.    They  had  many  prisoners,  they  said,  whom 
they  designed  immediately  to  put  to  death,  and  they  exhorted 
him  to  follow  the  same  policy  and  sacrifice  the  English  officers 
then  in  his  service.    Nasr-Ullah  followed  their  example  and  not 
their  advice.    Instead  of  killing  he  imprisoned  the  English  offi- 
cers, thinking  it  more  than  probable  that  other  Briti£  armies 
would  traverse  the  Indus,  before  idbich  the  Afghans  would  again 
be  compelled  to  bend,  and  a  detachment  of  which  misht  p^ad- 
venture  call  him  to  account  for  his  proceedings,  and  rrauce  Bok- 
hara and  its  dependent  towns  to  ashes.    What  language  he  held 
on  these  occasions  to  Stoddart  and  ConoUy  we  do  not  exactly 
know;  probably  he  represented  to  them  that  it  would  be  im- 
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pradent  in  *  prince  situated  as  lie  was  to  incur  ihe  resentment 
of  the  BaruKzais,    who,   sanguinary  and   revengeful  as  they 
were,  might  resolve,  even  at  tne  haSsard  of  ruin  to  themselves, 
to  punish  what  they  would  regard  as  a  lack  on  his  part  of  reli- 
gious  zeaL    Be  this  as  it  may,  such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Amir. 
Then  succeeded  the  operations  in  the  Khyber  pass,  the  recapture 
of  Kabul  and  Ghuzni,  and  ail  that  brilliant  succession  of  victories 
which  have  imparted  an  historical  diaracter  to  the  names  of  Nott 
and  Pollock  and  Sale.    Our   star  it   seemed  plain '  was  once 
more  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  Tartars,   sullen,  rapacious,  and 
calculating,  were  ready  once  more  to  crouch  at  our  feet,  and  to 
become,  tor  good  or  for  evil,  the  instruments  of  our  power. 
The  emissaries  of  Russia,    who,  during  the    temporary  cloud 
under  which  we  moved,   had  come  forth   from   their    hiding 
places  and  resumed  their  habitual  occupations  of  traducing  our 
national  character,  misrepresenting  our  motives,  depreciating  our 
power,  and  infinitely  exaggerating  the  calamity  that  had  befallen 
us,  now  once  more  shrunk  back  into  obscurity.    No  comparison, 
it  was  clear,  could  justly  be  instituted  between  the  armies  of 
Great  Britain,  which,  composed  partly  of  Englishmen,  partly  of 
the  gallant  natives  of  Hinaust&n,  had  made  good  their  entrance 
into  the  most  difficult  country  in  the  world,  and  the  forces  of  the 
Muscovite  czar,  which  even  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred 
miles  from  their  own  firontier,  supported  by  a  squadron  of  ships 
of  war,  supplied  with  an  abundant  commissariat,  and  led  on  by 
one  of  the  most  experienced  generals  in  the  empire,  had  failed, 
and  fallen  miserably  before  a  handful  of  the  irregular  cavalry  of 
Khiva.    In  the  eyes  of  the  Asiatics  our  name  was  once  more  in- 
vested with  all  its  original  glory.    There  was  nothing  which  they 
would  thenceforward  think  impossible  to  an  EngliSmian.    The 
daTB  of  Jenghis  and  Timour  seemed  to  be  come  again ;  but  with  this 
dinerence,  that  the  new  conquerors  sought  not  to  destroy  but  to 
build  up  and  beautify,  not  to  desolate  but  to  people,  not  to  bar* 
baiise  but  to  refine,   not  to  scatter  around  them  distress  and 
famine  and  appalling  and  infinite  misery,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
secure  to  the  subjugated  people  the  possession  of  their  property, 
and  calm  and  quiet  days  m  whicn  to  enjoy  and  be  h^ppy. 
I^ughout  Afghanistan  the  peasant  cultivated  his  field,    and 
blesaed  the  En^lShman  who  enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  produce  of 
^t.    There  in  those  rude  mountains,  as  here  at  home,  every  man's 
house  under  the  English  flag  was  his  castle,  so  that  in  a  short 
time,  had  the  wisdom  of  the  British  cabinet  equalled  the  valour 
of  the  British  armies  and  the  prudence  and  humanity  of  British 
^cero,  A&hanistan  and  the  surrounding  countries  would  have 
been  covered  with  a  loyal  and  attached  population. 
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*  Aftiong  other  effects  produced  by  thiB  c}iaiige)w»k>t(iet  Tesbn^ 
ation  of  our  envoys  at  Bokhara  to 'liberty.  Goloiiel'' Stoddatt 
and  his'  friend  sat  once  more  at  the  Amix^s  right  haikd^  and 
heard  nothing  but  the  most  friendly  professions  atldthe  mott 
flattering  promises.  The  hollowness  and  'W'orthleflstieBd  of  these 
they  may  have  possibly  seen,  and  it  mAy  at  first-  sight  ^seem  su^ 
prising  that  they  did  not  seize  upon  this  fortbitalte  momeiit  to 
effect  their  escape.  But  they  ivisre  noi  at  Bokhara  as  meretii- 
vellers.  Their  country  had  sent  them  thither^  and  it  "was  for 
their  country  to  recall  them  if  it  cotlsid^ped  tfcfeir  lives  in  danger. 
No  step,  however,  was  taken  towards  withdmwingilhem  from  Aek 
perilous  post.  By  Lord  Ellenborough  they  were  probably  fo^ 
gotten  altogether  as  well  as  by  Lord  Abeidee^;  It  is  weU  knonn 
that  these  magnanimous  statesmen  for  many  moathd  oontedi- 
plated  the  desertion  of  the  chivalrous  end  patriotic  Eyre,  Lady 
Sale^  and  all  those  other  ladies  and  officers  who  had  fallen  into 
the  power  of  the  Affghans.  We  need  not,  therefore,  greatly 
wonder  if  the  envoys  Stoddart  and  Conolly,  removed  to  a  fa: 
greater  distance,  and  kept  in  no  prominent  position  by  the  press, 
were  wholly  overlooked.  Overlooked,  at  aU  events,  they  were. 
Not  an  effort  was  made,  not  a  courier  despatched,  not  a  letter 
written,  with  a  view  to  save  them.  The  Tories  were  too  full  of 
joy  and  e2ailtation  at  the  idea  of  escaping  alive  from  Affghaa- 
ist^  to  care  for  any  thing  or  any  petson  not  forced  irresistibfy 
upon  their  notice.  They  retreated  within  the  Sutledge,  and 
the  guns  fired  in  the  rejoicings  for  their  return,  sounded  the  knell 
of  our  unhappy  ambassadors  at  Bokhara.  All  the  fierce  bar- 
barians north  of  the  Hindu  Koosh  now  adopted  per  force  thebeUet 
that,  by  some  invisible  agency  which  they  could  neither  peroeivei^br 
understand.  Great  Britain  had  indeed  been  vanquished.  How  it 
was  no  one  could  explain;  even  the  Russians,  who  joyfiilly  chro- 
nicled our  misfortunes,  felt  wholly  at  a  loss  when  they  were  re- 
quired to  account  for  them.  But  the  fact,  stubborn  and  unde- 
niable, stared  them  in  the  face.  No  more  was  the  English  can- 
non heard  pealing  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains;  the  roll 
of  her  victorious  drum  no  longer  roused  soldier  and  Sipahi  to 
parade  in  the  Durani  capital;  the  glitter  of  her  arms  no  more 
lighted  up  the  gloomy  dells  and  dusky  defiles  of  the  Suhmani 
range;  the  'meteor  flag  of  England,'  that  a  few  short  months 
before  had  flapped  proudly  in  the  breeze  from  the  sumnuts  of  the 
towers  of  Kandahar,  and  Ghuzni,  and  K^bul,  had  ceased  to  glad 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  with  assurance  of  protecti<Mi,  imd  sbot 
down  the  rugged  slopes  of  the  mountains  to  bury  itself  in  the 
plains  of  Hindustan.  To  the  bright  gleam  of  oivilisation  which 
our  transient  supremacy  had  cast  over  the  Affghan  territory  had 
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Buoeeededrthe'/dsHrkDe^  of  toibstrism  rendered  doubly  fe^ful  by 
the  deeds  o£  ruthless  jvdoleniGe  aud  revenge  perpetrated  beneath 
the  shelter  of  ito  obacuidty.  Could  a  people,  like  that  of  England, 
deHght  in  the  relida  of  vengeanoei  we  miglxt  look  with  pleasure 
on  tibe  awful  state  of  demoraUsatiou  into  which  Affghanistan  has 
relapsed  sinoe  ougp  departui:^ 

We  have  observed  above»  that  the  Tories,  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia^  fcM'got,  After  theii:  flight  from  the  mountains,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  oiir  envoys  at-BoJkhara,  and  made  no  effort  whatever  to 
save  their  lives.  We;  ecate  pardon  of  the  magnanimous  leaders  of 
that  party.  We  humt  dpoe  them  wrong.  Lord  Ellenborough, 
shortly  afteir  his  arrival  in  India,  did,  on  the  contrary,  remember 
the  existence  of  Stoddart  and  ConoUy,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Amir  of  Boldbara,  a  eopy  of  which,  we  believe,  may  still  be  foimd 
in  the  foareign  office.  But  what  was  its  purport?  We  blush  for 
Lord  Ellenborough:  it  contained  but  one  statement  of  any  mo- 
ment, and  that  one  was  £Jse.  Nay  more,  such  were  the  contents 
of  that  brief  letter  that,  had  it  reached  its  destination  (which  we 
trust  it  did  not),  there  can  scarcely  on  any  man's  mind  remain 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  precipitated,  if  it  did  not  occasion,  the 
aanguinary  execution  that,  m  the  month  of  July,  1843,  left  a 
stain  on  the  city  of  Bokhara,  which,  had  her  Majesty's  present 
ministers  been  any  thing  but  what  they  are,  would  have,  ere 
now,  been  washed  out  by  the  blood  of  Kasr  Ullah  Khan.  Lord 
Ellenborough,  in  that  most  dastardly  letter,  described  Colonel 
Stoddart  a^  Captain  ConoUy  as  ^  innocent  travellers,'  that  is, 
denounced  them  to  the  Khan  as  liars  and  impostors,  who,  during 
a  series  of  years,  had  been  palming  themselves  off  upon  him  as 
British  officers  accredited  to  him  by  their  government,  receiving 
the  pay  of  that  government,  holding  commissions  from  the  Queen 
of  England,  and  enjoying,  of  course,  the  benefit  of  her  utmost 
protection.  The  scene  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  Amir's  palace,  supposing  that  wretched  composition 
to  have  reached  Bokhara,  has  been  so  vividly  imagined  and  so 
admirably  described  by  Captain  Grover,  that  the  pubhc  will 
thank  us  for  laying  the  picture  before  them. 

^  The  reader  will  have  the  goodness  to  imagine  the  hall  of  state  in 
the  palace  ;  near  the  wall  at  the  ^eir  end,  lounging  upon  some  cushions, 
with  his  face  turned  towards  Mecca  and  the  door,  as  they  happen  to  be 
m  the  same  direction,  is  seen  the  Amir.  The  room  is  crowded  with  all 
that  is  noble  in  Bokhara  :  at  the  monarch's  lefb  hand,  half  a  brigade- 
puijor's  distance  in  the  rear,  stands  an  important  minister  of  state  who, 
in  France,  is  politely  called  le  maitre  des  hautes  ctuvres, 

"  This  gendeman  looks  complacently  at  a  cimetar  which  reposes  quietly 
on  his  right  arm,  and  ever  and  anon  glances  slily  at  the  end  of  a  *  bow 
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string'  whioh  peeps  out  of  hia  left  sleeve.  Lnagine  two  fiitigoed  mes- 
sengers crpuched  in  one  corner^  with  the  perspiration  in  li^ge  drops 
running  down  their  black  beards. 

'^  The  Amir  is  violently  excited,  but|  being  told  that  Stoddart  Sahib 
approaches,  he  strokes  his  beard  and  endeavours  to  look  perfectly  cool 
and  indifferent. 

^^  Stoddart  Sahib  advances  respectfully  but  g^y,  glandng  with  a 
little  pride  at  the  ^  Cloak  of  Sables,'  and  he  perceives  the  messengers 
croucned  in  a  comer,  and  knows  by  their  dress  that  they  are  from  Hin- 
dustan. Thoughts  of  dear  absent  friends  pass  rapidly  across  his  mind ; 
he  feels  at  once  that  he  has  not  been  abandoned  by  his  country;  that 
he  is  not  forgotten ;  scenes  of  Hberty,  honour,  recompenses  for  his  past 
sufferings,  become  so  vivid,  appear  so  real,  that  he  can  hardly  master  his 
emotions.  Now,  indeed,  he  feels  thankful  that  he  had  the  resolution  to 
refuse  the  interference  of  Russia.  He,  however,  becomes  agitated, 
flushed,  and  pale  by  turns. 

^<  The  Amir  pretends  not  to  perceive  Stoddart's  emotions,  casts  a 

glance  at  him  that  seems  to  pierce  his  innermost  soul ;  he  receives  lum, 
owever,  with  a  complacent  smile,  and  in  a  bland  tone,  desires  him  to 
approach. 

'^  The  following  dialogue  then  takes  place : 

"  Stoddart  {with  profound  reverence),  *  Salaam  Alikoom  !* 

"  The  Amib.  ^  Alikoom  Salaam !  The  sight  of  those  strangers  seems 
to  affect  thee,  Stoddart  Sahib.' 

"  Stoddabt.  ^  It  does,  may  it  please  your  gracious  majesty.  This 
sight  is  more  welcome  to  my  soul  uan  the  cool  spring  to  tibe  wanderer 
in  the  desert.  By  their  attire,  I  see  they  come  from  £bndusldji ;  by  the 
sweat  that  hangs  upon  their  brow,  I  see  they  have  come  in  hasten  like 
messengers  of  joyfrd  tidings.  Oh  I  Allah  Kerreem !  (God  is  merciful!) 
Have  they  not  come  to  negotiate  my  release  ?  Tour  good  and  gracious 
majesty  has  sent  for  me  to  bless  me  with  that  word,  so  short,  but  oh ! 
how  precious — ^liberty !  Bismallah !  (In  the  name  of  God !)  I  entreat 
your  naajesty — say  it  I' 

^^  Amib.  '  Compose  thyself,  O  Stoddart  Sahib,  and  listen  to  my  voice. 
They  say  they  are  thy  mends,  and  come  in  thy  behalf ;  but  I  suspect 
they  are  vile  impostors — rascally  spies.  I  have  sent  for  thee,  O  Stod- 
dart Sahib,  to  have  thy  opinion  ;  orush  away,  therefore,  the  cobwebs 
from  thine  eyelids,  ana  tell  me  what  thou  seest.'  (^The  Ameer  takes 
from  a  splendid  blue  satin  bag  a  large  letter,  gives  the  envelope  to 
Colonel  Stoddart  and  retains  the  inclosed  letter^ 

^^  Amib  (with  a  pause.)  ^  Well,  good  Stoddart  Sahib,  thou  hast 
examined  that  seal  and  writing,  now  teU  me  truly,  as  thou  hopest  ik^ 
mother  s  grave  may  never  be  defiled,  the  contents  of  this  de^teh,  may 
they  be  received  with  confidence  ?' 

^'  Stoddabt.  ^  Oh  I  indeed  they  may.  This  letter  comes  from  the 
good,  the  great,  the  pious,  and  virtuous  Amir,  Lord  Ellenborough,  who 
now  represents  my  most  gracious  sovereign  in  Hindustan.  May  his 
shadow  never  be  less !'  (^Stoddart  hisses  the  envelope  three  times  witk 
respectful  affection,) 
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''  AiOB  (m  a  furicdts  t&ne^)  *  Lirteii,  now,  O  Stoddart  Saldb ;  or 
rather  O  son  c£  Sheitan !  for  sach  indeed  thou  most  be.  WHose  dog 
art  thou,  son  of  an  undean  quadruped,  that  thou  shouldst  come  so  w 
to  laugh  at  our  sacred  beard  ? — ^In  this  letter,  which  thou  sayest  is  as 
worthy  of  be£ef  as  the  sacred  volume  of  our  Holy  Prophet,  know  then 
thou  art  denowneed  by  thine  ovm  chief  as  a  spy  I  Look  and  satisfy 
thyself — ^I  will  then  hear  patiently  what  thou  hast  to  say  before  I  de-* 
termine  upon  thy  sentence. 

^  Stoddabt  {in  great  agitaHon).  '  There  is  scxme  extraordinary  mis* 
take  in  this  despatdi.  Your  majesty  will  peroeiye  that  ConoUy  Sahib 
and  myself  are  said  to  be  ^  innocent  traveUers/  and  tiien  tiie  Ainir  El- 
lenborough  adds,  that  if  your  majesty  wiU  order  our  release,  he  will 
undertake  that  we  shall  never  more  enter  your  majesty's  dominion. 
Now  your  majesty,  who  knows  all  things,  must  be  aware  the  Amir  £1* 
lenborough  can  nave  no  power  over  us,  were  we  *  innocent  travellers.* 
It  is  only  as  servants  of  the  government  that  he  can  exercise  any  con- 
trol whatever  and  prevent  our  re-entering  your  majesty's  dominion. 
Your  majesty  is,  however,  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Bntish  constitu- 
tion that  it  would  be  useless  to  say  any  thing  fiuiiher  on  that  point.' 

'^  Abob.  *  One  thing  is  quite  dear,  either  Lord  Ellenborough  or  thou 
hast  said  the  thing  which  is  not.  Wben,  however,  I  think  of  thy  noble 
conduct  in  refusing  to  accept  liberty  at  the  solidtation  of  the  Kussian 
eeldiie,  Petrowski  Sahib,  my  heart  softens  towards  thee,  and  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  think  that  thou  art  base  enough  to  lie.' " 

Li  the  above  passage  tiheie  are  some  expressions  whicK  require 
explanation.  Tney  relate  to  the  interference  of  a  Russian  ambas- 
sador at  Bokhara  in  behalf  of  Colonel  Stoddart.  Far  be  it  from 
vs  to  impute  to  General  Petrowski  any  unworthy  motives.  He 
may  have  been  actuated  by  mere  humanity.  Being  a  gentleman 
he  may  have  had  none  but  gentlemanly  fedings.  TIub,  we  say,  is 
very  possible.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  general  vras  not,  as  Lord  Ellenborough  phrases  it, '  an  innocent 
traveller,'  but  an  envoy  from  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  acting 
in  obedience  to  the  stem  orders  of  the  czar,  wont,  we  believe,  to 
be  but  little  modified  by  sentiment  or  generosity.  For  this  reason 
we  are  ^t  to  suspect  that  the  Russian  envoy  desired  to  use  his  in- 
fluence with  the  Amir,  not  on  private  but  on  public  pounds;  and 
such  being  the  case,  it  must  be  obvious  that  to  serve  England  was, 
of  all  things,  that  which  lay  farthest  from  his  thoughts.  His  ob- 
ject, if  we  may  venture  to  interpret  it,  was  to  impress  the  sove- 
reign of  Central  Asia  vdth  a  magnificent  idea  of  Russian  power, 
under  the  shelter  and  shadow  of  which  the  ambassadors  even  of 
England  herself^  notvdthstanding  her  sovereignty  over  Hindust^, 
"vrere  compelled  to  teke  refuge.  This  Colonel  Stoddart  perfectly 
understood.  By  what  principle  he  regulated  his  conduct  will  ap- 
pear from  the  follovdng  words  of  Captain  Abbott,  our  envoy  to 
the  ruler  of  Kliva. 
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«  SjpefW.of  qoJoaeJ,  S^flMt.  tip,  Ki^^ J  fe^,^*,^^^ 
siah  ambaisaaor  at  Bokhara  applied  to  tne  Apiip  fop:  jQplo^  §tod4ar^ 
freedom/ aiaidthsit  be'  should  be  dd}vere4  Ipr  ijo^  piixipo^^  tp^^he.^use^^ 
gmetniaini.  'Tlpon  this  the  Ainir  summoned  jColoQ^  .Stod3art»  ^  j^u^ 
asked  him  -whether  the  I^ussian$  "w^re  likely  to  treat  hiiii  well,  anct  ^liat 
he  thought  of  the  pr^osaL  Colonel  3todd&rt  replied,  "*  llie  Hussians 
would,  undoubtedly,  treat  rixe  well,  but,  when  my  owi!  gdyferiiirient  de- 
mands me,  what  will  your  haghitessansweif?^  '  ''-'■     '^"^ 

<<  The  Amir  wAs  mudi  struck  with  the  nolileneflff  of  \sa^  isi  zMMir 
from  one  who  was  in  piison,  isd  in  hotiriy  dangcar  of  deaih  %'  aikd,  tAkii% 
off  his  own  rich  'cloak  of  sables,'  made  them  <c£)th6  Cokmel  Stdddiiarfr'^ 
it,  and  lead  him  on  horseback  through .Bdshanu  ' »     ;  ,  /i .  .  iL> 

<'  General  PetrowsH  afterwanls  confirmed  the  fieMst  of  his. attempt  to 
release  Colonel  Stoddart."  '  ,  <  (i  -* 

By  all  who  bestow  any  attention  on  this  subject^  tbp  weatiop 
will  certainly  be  asked,  why  the  government  of  Indi^,  wHe?f  oijf 
authority  was  paramount  throughout  the  Afighan  domu^pns  i^ 
to  the  very  borders  of  Turkest&n,  did  not  despatch  two  or  tlixee  thoit- 
sand  men  to  deliver  our  envoys  from  cruel  captivity  in  Bokhara  ; 
There  existed  no  obstacle  to  such  an  imdertalang.  After  issuing 
from  the  passes  of  the  Hindu  Koosh,  which  were,  for  the  time,  ia 
our  own  power,  our  troops  would  have  had  nothing  but  one  va^ 
plain,  with  some  few  undulations  before  them.  They  would  hayp 
travei'sed  the  Oxus  in  the  manner  of  the  country,  according  to 
which  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  are  harnessed  to  large  ferry  boat^ 
and  made  to  traverse  the  stream  by  swimming.  No  effectual  re- 
sistance could  have  been  offered  them,  so  that  they  would  eithq: 
have  restored  our  countrymen  to  liberty,  or  if  any  harm  had  1>€^ 
fallen  them,  would  have  avenged  their  death.  To  have  dbu^ 
this  was  the  imperative  duty  of  the  governor-general,  and  he  wp^ 
have  been  fully  aware  of  it  from  the  moment  that  he  had  deter^ 
mined  to  evacuate  Afl^hanist&n.  Till  then,  they  were  in  lit^e 
danger.  Imprisoned  they  might  be,  because  prisoners  are  alwaro 
forthcoming;  but  dread  of  our  vengeance  must  have  preserye4 
their  lives.  Lord  Ellenborough,  however,  cared  for  none  of  thes^ 
things.  When  he  should  have  been  reflecting  on  them,  he  was  pro- 
bably engaged  in  profound  meditations  on  the  gates  of  Somnauth, 
or  considenng  how  he  should  mimic  the  grandiloquence  of  Napq* 
leon,  and  launch  forth  his  fulsome  gallicisms  which  have  sinc^ 
stunk  so  offensively  in  the  nostrils  of  the  public. 

But  what  the  Tory  rulers  of  India  so  basely  neglected,  wa? 
sought,  at  least,  to  be  accomplished  by  a  private  gentleman  in 
England,  Captain  John  Grover,  whose  enthusiastic  and  indefef- 
tigable  exertions  have  carried  his  name  throughout  the  civilised 
world.    In  former  years  he  had  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Colonel 
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aiixi(iii5,'li0\^evdr,  jtd  'iugmeiit  ite  numbei;  of  if isr  uUaK's  p];j- 
soncfts  orjiriCtirag.  ^  He.  therefore,  applied  to  tojrd  AJ^erde^j.ajSji 
to  the  pnojCipal  iji.\Lth9ntiiss  ^t  ^e  Hprse^  Guards,  to  be.peixqitl^ 
to  pi^oc^ed  ,tQ  Bo]dia.:!rP>9  .^  »  Ei^itisli  officer  dressed  in  bia  Miiifonn, 
ana  authorised  oj  goyemmeAt  to  dexaamd  the  release  of  our  .en* 
TOTS*  OwTi  ibxeign  seicreta^yr  wJio  am)eara  to  be  thrown  into  a 
paxo2^^  of  per^exity  hy  ^^  applicatioa  made  to  him,  fe«iiiig 
hexoigbt'ofiS^id  or.  oompromiae  fiomebody,  though  he  knew  not 
distinctly  whom,  refined  Captain  Grover's  request.  He  would 
not|  l)eo8iK(e  he  cooldnat,  oppose  lus  proceeding  to  Bokhara  as  an 
*  innocent  traveller;'  but  the  captain  knowing  that  *  innocence'  in 
those  parts  of  the  world  is  no  protection  to  a  man,  declined  to  em* 
harlc  m  the  enterprise  under  such  circumstances.  This  was  in  the 
month  of  June,'  1843,  when  both  Stoddart  and  Conolly  were  still 
undoubtedly  alive.  The  Foreign-office,  however,  anxious  to  be 
rid  of  the  responsibiKty  arising  from  their  persevering  existence, 
caught  with  marvellous  eagerness  at  every  report,  wheresoever,  a^d 
by  whomsoever  fabricated,  which  appeared  to  promise  it  deHves- 
ance  from  this  source  of  annoyance.  Lord  Aberdeen  refused  to 
see  Captain  Gxover,  but  his  subalterns,  Mr.  Addington  and  Mr. 
Hammond,  who  proved  more  accessible,  laboured  strenuously  to 
persuade  him  that  the  objects  of  his  solicitude  were  dead,  and 
that,  consequently,  it  was  exceedingly  imnecessary  for  him  to 
trouble  himself  about  them.  The  reasons,  however,  upon  whigh 
they  based  their  negligent  faith,  appeared  infinitely  absurd  tp 
Captain  Grover,  who  proved  that  no  ingenuity  could  reconcile 
them  together,  and  that  if  one  of  them  were  true,  all  the  other? 
must  be  false.  Still,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Foreign-office,  whethe?: 
convinced  or  unconvinced,  would  not  stir  in  the  business.  Lord 
Aberdeen  washed  his  hands  of  it.  He  had  not  sent  Colonel 
jStoddart  to  Bokhara,  and  the  noble  lord,  who  indirectly  did  send 
him,  was  one  the  wisdom  of  whose  policy  he  was  no  way  concerned 
to  demonstrate. 

Such  being  the  views  of  ministers  the  next  step  appeared  to  be 
to  appeal  to  the  public.  No  doubt  this  was  a  strange  proceeding. 
There  existed  a  cabinet,  and  among  that  cabinet's  most  unques- 
tionable duties  was  that  of  watching  over  and  protecting  our 
envoys  to  foreign  states.  Our  Tory  foreign  secretary  refused  to 
recognise  the  force  of  this  obligation,  and  carelessly  cast  off  the 
burden  f5rom  himself  to  the  country.  At  this  stage  of  the  affair 
Dr.  Joseph  Wolff  stepped  forward,  and  in  a  letter  pubUshed  in  the 
?  Morning  Herald'  announced  his  readiness,  without  reward  or  pros- 
pect of  reward,  to  imdertake  the  long  and  perilous  journey  to  Bok- 
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iaia,  for  tke  puxpose  of  endeayouring  at  leaat  to  liberate  Stoddatt 
and  CoiLolly.  All  he  stipulated  for  was  that  the  expenses  of  lus 
journey  should  be  paid.  With  this  offer  Captain  Grover  inuae- 
diately  closed  and  mmished  from  his  OTpi  pocket  the  five  hundred 
pounds,  which  it  was  supposed  would  be  necessary  to  enable  Dr. 
Wolff  to  perform  his  undertaking.  A  committee  of  officers  and 
others  was  then  formed,  which  in  an  exceedingly  brief  space  of 
time  collected  sufficient  funds  both  to  rej^y  Captain  Grover  and 
to  meet  every  additional  expense  that  might  be  incurred,  into 
the  details  of  this  transaction,  so  highly  honourable  to  all  engaged 
in  it,  but  more  especially  to  Dr.^mDlff,  we  cannot  at  present 
enter.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  single-heacted  missionary 
was  on  his  way.  He  traversed  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black 
Sea,  and  landing  upon  terra-fiima  at  Trebizond,  hurried  forward,  in 
spite  of  the  severities  of  a  most  inclement  winter,  towards  the  goal 
of  his  sad  journey.  As  he  advanced  reports  of  all  kinds  assuled 
him,  some  affirming  that  the  two  officers  were  yet  alive,  otheis 
that  they  had  been  long  ago  executed.  To  whatever  was  related 
to  him  he  listened  patiently,  but  continued  to  push  on,  his  anxiety 
increasing  at  every  step  to  unravel  the  painful  mystery.  Mean- 
while, as  letters  £irom  him  reached  England  they  were  published 
in  the  journals,  and  kept  up  in  the  minds  of  all  who  took  an  in- 
terest in  eastern  affairs,  a  solicitude  scarcely  inferior  to  his  own. 
Even  the  Foreign  Office  now  consideied  it  prudent  occasionally  to 
appear  in  the  matter,  though  always  for  the  purpose  of  diss^aoi- 
nating  doubts  and  throwing  a  damper  on  expectation.  That  this 
was  ihe  feeling  by  which  it  was  actuated  is  proved  by  one  single 
circumstance :  a  despatch  firom  Count  Medem,  Russian  ambassador 
in  Persia,  announcing  the  execution  of  the  two  Biitish  officers,  was 
without  delay  communicated  to  the  public  through  the  newspapers; 
but  a  despatch  of  a  contrary  import  arriving  a  few  days  later  fioom 
Colonel  oheil,our  own  envoy  at  Teheran,  though  shown  to  Captain 
Grover,  was  not  sent  to  the  journals.  At  Meshed  Dr.  Woln  dis* 
covered  an  agent  of  Colonel  Stoddart,  who  held  property  belong- 
ing to  that  officer  to  the  amount  of  nearly  two  thousand  pounds 
in  rich  shawls,  &c.  Several  letters,  also,  were  found  in  this  man's 
possession,  intended  to  have  been  forwarded  to  Colonel  Stoddart, 
but,  for  reasons  not  difficult  to  be  conjectured,  kept  back  by  him. 
He  was,  of  course,  very  positive  that  the  execution  of  the  two 
officers  had  taken  place,  because,  in  that  case,  he  hoped  by  skil&l 
manoeuvring  to  be  able  to  appropriate  the  coloners  property  to  his 
own  use.  From  an  attentive  perusal  of  Dr.  Wolffs  letters  it  ai^>eaz8 
but  too  evident  that  in  proportion  as  he  approached  nearer  and 
nearer  to  Bokhara  his  hopes  and  his  confidence  diminished.  He  was, 
neverthelesSyresolvedonnoGonsiderationtostop  short  in  his  journey. 
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He,  therefore,  protected  by  an  escort  of  Turkomans,  traversed  the 
desert  and  arriyed  at  the  capital  of  Nasr  UllahKhan.    The  pubHo 
generally  ore  aware  of  the  intelligence  which  he  has,  fixnn  that 
city,  communicated  to  the  Stoddart  and  Conolly  committee.    By 
coiomand  of  the  Amir,  he  writes  that,  in  the  month  of  July,  1843, 
Gc^nd  Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly  were  publicly  executed  by 
order  of  that  sovereign,  on  grounds  and  for  reasons  which  we  pre- 
sume appeared  satis&ctory  to  him.   At  length,  then,  it  may  be  said, 
it  is  certain  that  our  envoys  have  been  murdered,  and  that  we  need 
feel  no  further  soEcitude  respecting  them.    It  happens,  however, 
strangely  enough,  that  ev^ni  this  positive  assurance  is  not  quite 
satis&ctory.     Before  Dr.  Wolff  left  London  it  was  privately  agreed 
between  mm  and  Captain  Grover  that  if,  on  arriving  at  ^Bokhaia, 
he  foond  the  ambas^ors  to  be  really  dead,  he  should  on  no  ac* 
count  write  a  single  line  from  that  place.     '  K  then,'  said  he,  '  I 
should  write,  even  though  it  were  to  say  that  they  had  been  ex- 
ecuted, and  that  I  had  seen  their  dead  bodies,  you  will  still  refiise 
to  believe  the  assertion,  and  be  persuaded  that  there  is  some  mys- 
tery in  the  matter,  which  circumstances  will  not  allow  me  to  ex- 
plaon.'     On  the  other  hand,  what  Dr.  Wolff  wrote  he  did  not  write 
voluntarily,  but  by  the  express  command  of  the  Amir,  and  that 
circumstance  may  account  for  his  not  adhering  strictly  to  his  en- 
gagement with  Captain  Grover,  supposing  Colonel  Stoddart  and 
Captain  Conolly  to  be  really  dead.    A  fresh  source  of  anxiety, 
however,  is  now  opened  up.    Instead  of  dismismng  Dr.  Wolff  to 
carry  back  to  En^and  the  in£>rmation  he  had  collected  to  con- 
firm by  his  oral  testimony  the  strange  accounts  he  had  transmitted 
in  writins',  Nasr  Ullali  retains  him  also  as  a  prisoner,  probably 
wi&  the  mtention  that  he  shall  share  the  same  &te  with  the  ob- 
jects of  his  inquiry,  whatever  that  may  have  been. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  would  undoubtedly  appear  to  be 
the  .duty  of  Great  BritEun  to  visit  with  condign  punishment  the 
in&mous  ruler  of  Bokhara,  who,  having  poisoned  ms  own  brother^ 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  display  greater  humanity  towards 
strangers.  But  it  is  now,  it  may  be  said,  beyond  our  power  to 
chastise  him.  We  are  no  lon^  in  possession  of  A%hanist&n, 
and  no  longer  exercise  any  innuence  in  Central  Asia.  It  is  true 
&at  Lord  Aberdeen  and  his  colleagues,  as  far  as  in  them  lies, 
have  made  our  name  a  bye-word  in  those  countries,  and  exposed 
us  on  all  hands  to  contempt  and  insult.  Still,  it  is  difficult  for 
an  empire  like  that  of  Great  Britain  to  lose  all  at  once  its  hold  on 
public  opinion,  so  that  the  belief  still  prevails  in  several  parts  of 
the  east  that  we  could  do  something  yet  if  delivered  m>m  the 
yoke  of  the  Tories.  Under  this  persuadon  Ussuf-ud-Dowlah, 
unde  to  the  King  of  Persia,  and  actual  governor  of  Khoiassan, 
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.wrote  a  letter  to  Captam  Gucwer^  supposing  him  ^itWtsoimeliow 
or  another  connected  with  the >mini8tlyy  •offering^  i£.Gtreat  Bntsdsi 
would  only  countenance  the  aioVfenlont^'  to  iiwade  thd^Bokbark 
territories  with  eight  thousand  TurkoknalnhGanse)  makerthe  Amir 
prisoner,  and  deliTer  him  up  for  pvuushment  iufcoiourihcEOLda  In 
^rder  to  prove  to  the  world,  however^  that  he  acted  md&bx  oat 
direction,  he  required  that  a  British  officer  should  be  sentliim  with 
ft  smaU  body  of  troope,  «nd  «§ht  piece*  of  c»m»L  ,  He.affimed 
at  the  same  tmie  that  the  subjects  of  the  •  Anur  would  conadec 
the  interference  of  Great  Britain  aad  Feisia  as  ai  bleasingy  itbat 
they  would  none  of  them  ccmsequently  rise  to  "fight  in  his  bekdf, 
and  that  whatever  resistance  Was  to  be  eocpeeted  would  bemade 
by  the  smaU  disciplined  army,  created  wiilimn  the  last  &w  yeais 
by  ft  Persian,  who,  having  W  ^  <»wn  country  fox  not,S« 
crimes,  and  been  driven  from  Hindust&n  foir  the  same  ctose,  took 
refuge  at  Bokhara,  and  ingratiated  himself  with  the  i£Mn;.by 
casting  cannon  and  disciplining  his  soldiers.  This  offer  was  ini- 
mediately  communicated  to  Lord  Ab^deen,  who,  after  due  de- 
liberation, rejected  it. 

It  is  unfortunately  extremely  seldom  that  we  can  offer  his  lord- 
ship the  tribute  of  our  humble  praise.  But  in  this  particular  case 
our  conviction  is  that  he  acted  wisely  and  well.  It  is  not  from 
factious  motives  that  we  at  any  time  differ  from  his  lordship.  It 
would  be  far  more  pleasant  to  us,  &lt  more  gratifying  to  our  pride 
as  Englishmen,  to  have  to  compliment  him  often  on  the  success 
of  his  policy,  because  that  success  would  be  the  success  of  the  em- 
pire. We  single  out,  therefore,  this  act  of  his  for  commendation, 
and  shall  proceed  to  show  why  we  commend  it.  Persia,  it  is  well 
known,  has  for  many  years  past  been  subservient  in  all  her  move- 
ments to  Russia,  so  that  wheresoever  she  extends  her  sway,  Russia 
also  must  be  understood  to  have  established  hers.  Scarcely,  therefore, 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  TJssuf-ud-Dowlah  was  prompted  by  Count 
Nesselrode  to  endeavour  to  entrap  England,  not  only  into  ap- 
proval but  into  co-operation  with  tne  attack  upon  Bokhara.  Some 
persons  perhaps  will  inquire  why  Russia  should  adopt  this  tor- 
tuous method  of  accomplishing  her  designs  instead  of  marching 
an  army  at  once  into  the  coveted  regions,  or  inciting  Persia  to  do 
so  under  her  direction.  The  reasons  of  this  poHoy  by  no  means 
lie  far  beneath  the  surface  of  things.  It  is  not  for  the  interest  of 
Russia  to  break  at  present  with  Great  Britain,  more  especially  for 
the  effecting  of  an  object  comparatively  so  insignificant  as  the 
conquest  of  Bokhara.  She  would  rather  for  the  presait  not 
advance  her  line  of  frontier  than  do  so  at  the  expense  of  a  rup- 
ture with  us.  Besides  were  the  option  left  her,  the  interest  equal, 
the  chances  of  war  or  peace  the  same,  she  would,  at  any  timC) 
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peferinfisitel^  ti>(Ca3^<hQr){K>ini/e}flaideBti&ely  by  intrigue,  tkaii 
£*a]iik}y  in^itiFiDluily  manner/  W'Xi^otiation'and  treaty  or  by  watr. 
In  ia&t^thetJgt^at  ^strength 'oi'SiM^  in  her  military  re«- 

ajal^;i^.wco]mnced  of  whibh  we  need  but  direct  our  attend 
tSon  tb'ifdbat'kas  been  gonag/oft  for  years  among  the  roots  of  the 
Oauoadnsv  Where  a  hancE&il  of  Oircasfflans,  inspired  with  genuine 
cciinragefb^&eediomv'haire  detlho  whole  power  of  the  empire  at 
defiance,  ^ivbn  ofrerits  armies  victory  alter  victory,  and  threatened 
mose  than  onee  tdd^scend  from  their  fastnesses  and  carry  fire  and 
sword  through  lite  >  stepf^ed  of  the  Kuban.  Considerations  Uke 
theseiuQyiaccomvt'for  the* system t)f  poKcy  which  the  ministers 
of  the<  ctato  caiary  on  in  centrdl  Asia.  Lord  Aberdeen's  prede** 
^Mssor^  enriched  the.foragn  office  with  abundant  proofs  and 
iUostiations  of  this  &ct.  His  lordship,  accordingly,  would  have 
been  without  :excuse  had  he  suffered  himself  to  be  caught  in  the 
:Uftp  laid  for  him  at  the  instigadon  of  Russia  by  Ussuf-ud-Dowlah. 
It  IS  something  that  the  present  cabinet  comprehends  at  length 
their  own  insignificance  in  that  part  of  the  world,  together,  per- 
haps, with  the  full  value  of  the  unrivalled  position  won  for  the 
country  by  the  Liberals  and  sacrificed  by  tnem.  They  perceive 
that  the  loss  of  A%hanist^  has  placed  them  completely  at  the 
meBcy  of  circumstances.  We  cannot  blame  them,  therefore,  for 
isefusmg  to  attempt  the  chastisement  of  Nasr-Ullah  Khan.  They 
could  not  do  it  if  they  would.  They  have  voluntarily  abdicated 
the  power  to  avenge  themselves;  ana  there  is  consequently  not  a 
petty  chief  in  Turkest^,  however  paltry  or  pettifogging,  who 
may  not^  if  he  pleases,  laugh  at  their  beards.  Such  is  tiie  pass  to 
which  this  coimtry  has  been  brought,  by  acquiring  what  the 
Tory  journals  used  to  denominate  a  strong  government,  under 
whidi  .we  have  undergone  more  humiliations,  and  submitted  to 
mote  disgrace  than  any  great  country  ever  suffered  before. 

Nevertheless  we  have  yet  to  mention  the  most  extraordinary 
iUustration  of  our  weakness  ihat  events  have  hitherto  supplied. 
Dr.^ Wolff,  now  a  prisoner  at  Bokhara,  if  he  be  not  poisoned, 
or  otherwise  made  away  with,  is  a  British  subject  and  a  minister 
.of  the  church  of  England.  The  Khan  knows  this.  Nay,  com- 
mon report  has  rendered  the  &ct  familiar  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Asia  as  well  as  to  the,  civilised  world.  To  say  the  least  of 
it,  therefore,  it  is  a  deep  mortification  to  Great  Britain  to  admit, 
as  admit  she  must,  her  utter  inability  to  afford  him  protection, 
or  even  to  mitigate  directly  the  bitterness  of  the  insults  that  may 
be  heaped  upon  him.  She  feels,  however,  that  she  can  do 
nothing.  To  what  power  tbeui  in  this  dilemma,  does  she  have 
recourse?  Why  to  the  object  of  her  greatest  jealousy,  to  Rus- 
sia, to  the  Czar  Nicholas  hunself !   By  wis  time,  in  all  probability, 
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Captain  Grover  has  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  furnished  with  letters 
firom  Lord  Aberdeen  to  the  British  ambassador  there,  as  well  as 
to  Count  Woronzof ,  requesting  their  good  offices  in  his  behalf 
with  the  emperor.  And  what  is  the  &vour  that  he  has  gone  to 
solicit?  Is  it  for  a  firee  passage  through  his  imperial  majesty's 
dominions  to  go  in  search  of  Dr.  Wolff  and  add  a  fresh  flower 
to  the  bloody  wreath  which  already  encircles  the  brows  of  Nasr- 
UUah  Khan?  Nothing  of  all  this.  The  object  of  Captain 
Grover's  mission  to  St.  Petersbui^  is  humbly  to  entreat  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  that  he  will,  out  of  mere  grace  and  fevour,  under- 
take the  deliverance  of  a  British  subject  from  captivity!  We 
cannot  otherwise  than  wish  him  success.  Dr.  Wolff  has  given  too 
many  proofs  of  his  noble  and  generous  self-devotion  in  the  cause 
of  one  whom  he  regarded  as  his  dear  friend:  for  Captain  Conolly, 
be  it  remembered,  met  Dr.  Wolff  in  extreme  poverty  and  dis- 
tress when  he  had  escaped  penniless  firom  captivity,  and  enacted 
the  good  Samaritan  towards  him,  taking  him  in  and  clothing 
him  and  feeding  him,  and  in  all  respects  behaving  towards  him 
like  a  Christian  and  a  brother.  And  Dr.  Wolff  has  since  shown 
that  he  deserved  this  treatment.  The  flame  of  gratitude  kindled 
in  his  heart,  burned  on  for  years  imtil  the  time  came  when  the 
man  who  had  behaved  kindly  towards  him  was  himself  in  afflic^ 
tion.  Then  the  missionary  came  forward  and  remembering  who 
it  was  that  said,  ^  Do  imto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should 
do  unto  you,'  quitted  his  home,  his  wife,  and  his  omj  child, 
and  cast  fearle^y  his  bread  upon  the  waters,  confident  that 
he  should  find  it  after  many  days.  And  to  rescue  such  a  man 
from  thraldom,  Grreat  Britain  is  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia!  Compelled,  did  we  say?  The 
necessity  is  of  her  own  creating:  she  suffered  the  men  who 
zealously  guarded  her  power  to  be  driven  from  office,  and  replaced 
by  individuals  ignorant  of  her  best  interests,  and  incapable,  if  it 
were  otherwise,  of  properly  promoting  them.  We  are  weak, 
because  we  are  factious,  because  statesmen  are  sent  into  retire- 
ment to  make  way  for  quacks.  When  Lord  Palmerston  was  in 
Downing  Street,  British  subjects  were  never  constrained  to  crave 
the  protection  of  Russia.  But  such  is  our  condition  at  present, 
that  we  shall  feel  but  too  happy  if  his  imperial  majesly  will  deign 
to  send  an  envoy  to  Bokhara  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrati^  to 
the  world  how  completely  his  policy  has  triumphed  over  Tory 
ridden  England. 
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Travels  in  Souihem  Ah^fssinia,  through  the  country  of  Adal  to  the 
kingdom  of  Shoo.  By  Chables  Johhstoh,  M.  R.  C.  S.  2  Vols. 
Haddea  aad  Co.     1844. 

It  is  by  all  means  desirable  that  every  trsveller  whose  lot  it  has  been  to 
Tistt  legio&s  temote  and  little  known,  should,  to  the  best  of  his  abiHtieSy 
impart  to  his  eoontiynien  the  knoii^edge  he  may  hare  so  acquired ;  but 
it  is  not  in  every  instance  desirable  that  he  shonld  fill  two  octavo  vo* 
Inmes  with  the  ^e  of  his  doings  and  his  reflections.  Had  Mr.  John* 
ston  pn^rfy  applied  this  axiom  to  his  own  case,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  faunsefi  and  for  the  public  The  British  mission  had  already 
anxved  in  the  capital  of  Shoa,  when  he  set  oat  to  join  it  as  a  volunteer, 
traversing  the  same  route  which  has  been  so  fully  described  by  Sir 
Comwallis  Harris,  Messrs.  Krajpf  and  Isenberg,  &c ;  and  Angolahlah  was 
the  most  eastern  point  he  reached.  Urns  his  opportimities  for  geogra- 
phical discovery  were  extremely  limited ;  nor  do  the  qualifications,  na- 
toral  or  acquired,  which  he  took  with  him  into  the  field  of  African 
inquiry,  appear  to  have  been  in  any  respect  of  a  high  order.  He  may 
possibly  possess  fair  talents,  sound  judgment,  good  temper,  and  discre- 
tion;  but  his  book,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  gives  little  evidence  of  these 
endowments.  Of  general  information,  and  of  science  not  strictly  con- 
nected with  his  profesfflon,  he  has  but  a  scanty  stock ;  his  knowledge  of 
Amharic,  and  even  of  Arabic^  is  confined  to  a  very  few  words;  and,  in- 
deed, seeing  how  grossly  imperfect  is  his  acquaintance  with  his  mother 
Umgae,  it  may  very  reasonably  be  inferred  that  he  is,  to  all  practical  in- 
tents and  purposes,  ignorant  of  every  other  language,  living  or  dead. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  Jefidendes  on  Mr.  Johnston's  part, 
nothing  but  his  unfortunate  vanity  and  his  wish  to  gratify  a  private 
pique,  has  prevented  him  from  produdng  an  agreeable  and  instructive 
book,  and  one  that  would  have  commanded  extensive  and  lasting  popu- 
larity. There  are  in  his  two  octavos  materials,  which  if  sifted  out  ^m 
the  surrounding  rubbish,  and  put  into  decent  Ikiglish,  would  be  sufficient 
to  furnish  forth  a  very  acceptable  duodecimo.  He  visited  a  region  which, 
as  regards  its  plwsLcal  features,  is  among  the  most  singular  on  the  face 
oC  the  g^obe,  and  he  was  thrown  for  many  months  into  close  and  hourly 
contact  with  tribes,  respecting  whom  curioo^,  recently  awakened  fix)m  a 
long  r^oee^  is  fredi,  strong,  and  eager.  His  personal  narrative,  there- 
fine,  or  that  of  any  European  of  ordinaiy  intelligence  who  had  enjoyed 
sim^ar  opportunities,  could  not  but  contam  much  to  interest  and  instruct 
the  reader  ;  and  we  freely  acknowledge  that  we  have  found  so  much  to 


^vm/^  (itjie  and  mmmm  eaM|>tvif)  inrtUeM  iil4tflrii«i'T0kiiMi^  as 
to  make  it  matter  of  deep  regret  to  us,  tihai  tkdr  'anthbt  did  not  commit 
the  publication  of  his  n^anuscrip^  to  some  editor  more  judicioiu  and  more 
competent  than  himself.  He  is  not  without  a  certain  quickness  o£  obser- 
vation, and  he  has  some  share  of  the  ekmcnts  that  constitute  a  good  stoiy- 
teller :  aooordingly,  so  long  as  he  confines  himself  to  ibe  narration  of 
what  he  has  se^a,  we  go  along  with  him  tolerably  well.  But — ^  optat 
epliippia  bos  piger;*  he  is  not  content  to  earn  praise  in  this  humble  way; 
he  must  be  the  Humboldt  of  Abyssinian  travel ;  be  must  descant  and 
dissert,  and  dive  into  archaeology,  and  soar  into  theology,  and  talk  moon- 
shine about  philology  and  ethnology,  and  cleave  mountains  five  or  six 
thousand  feet  high  in  twain  with  a  touch  of  his  go6se-(juill,  and  twist  the 
course  of  rivers  half  round  the  compass,  making  those  that  flow  into  the 
Indian  ocean  send  their  waters  to  the  Mediterranean,  and'vicf  versa. 
It  would  be  a  weary  and  unprofitable  task  to  expose  his  va^^aries  in 
geography.  Take  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  tne  erudition  he  is  so 
fond  of  affecting. 

"  The  Abyssinian  word  for  thread, '  fatalah,'  has  something  in  its  sound  tbat 
recalls  the  idea  of  the  three  spinners  typical  of  man's  destiny.  If,  as  is  pro- 
bable, the  mythological  representation  of  the  Greeks  be  of  £gyptian  origin* 
then  the  word  *  fatalah'  may  have  some  connexion  with  oar  word  fiite.** 

From  this  we  learn,  to  our  great  surprise,  that  our  EInglish  word 
'  fate*  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  not,  as  we  have  Htherto  supposed, 
from  the  Latin.  Yet,  among  all  the  Greek  synonymes  for  the  word, 
such  as  aisay  moira,  ker,  &c.  (we  will  not  be  so  unkind  to  Mr.  Johnston 
as  to  use  the  crabbed  old  heathen  letters),  we  know  not  one  that  has  the 
least  resemblance  in  sound  tofatum,  or  fate. 

But  probably  what  our  author  most  values  himself  upon  is,  that  he  is 
a  man  with  a  grievance.  He  would  have  us  to  understand  that  our 
ambassador  at  the  Shoan  court  used  him  vilely.  This  is  very  sad  if 
true ;  and  the  British  public,  always  prompt  to  sympathise  with  the  in- 
jured, is  imfairly  treated  when  so  grave  a  charge  is  preferred  before  its 
bar,  without  a  tittie  of  evidmce,  without  tiie  least  clue  to  guide  its  judg- 
ment as  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  rabid,  yet  timorous  animosity 
that  pervades  the  pages  of  this  writer,  argues  a  foregone  conclusion: 
somebody  has  surely  been  guilty  of  gross  misconduct ; — ^but  who?  Here 
the  accuser  leaves  us  wholly  in  tiie  dark.  He  is  liberal  of  invective  and 
insinuation;  but  when  we  expect  him  to  produce  his  facts,  he  *  wraps  his 
dark  saying  in  a  parable.'  ^'  Some  respect,  however,*'  (tiiese  are  his 
words),  ^^  I  do  owe  to  myself,  and  feeling  annoyed  at  being  the  subject 
of  unworthy  imputations,  I  have  abstained  from  making  any  explana- 
tion whatever."     He  has  singular  notions  of  self-respect. 

The  cause  of  this  mysterious  quarrel,  he  tells  us,  occurred  the  very 
day  he  joined  the  British  mission  at  Angolahlah.  We  have  a  melan- 
choly satisfaction  in  learning  frx)m  him  that  he  spent  '  a  very  pleasant 
evening'  under  the  ambassador*s  tent,  and  made  himself  exceedingly 
comfortable  with  '  the  luxuries  and  conveniences  so  abundantly  supplied 
to  tike  embassy  by  the  indulgent  care  of  a  liberal  government.'     But 
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alas&r  d»  ptmk  Aib  }mM*ht  Ag^g^ingmiuwu  in  tliefee  Htobe)i«»  of 
social ^hsbi!    Hter  the ieqndL 

^'Unfottimately,  amidst  all  his  kfndikess,  Captain  Harris  considered  it  to  be 
bn  duty  to  take  notes  of  my  converaatioif  witifout  my  being  aware  in  the  least 
degree  of  such  a  atep,  ot  being  oeascioBS  of  the  least  necessity  for  his  doing 
so.  On  Bjiy  becomujg  avaie  of  this  oirciunstance  a  few  weeks  after»  by  the 
distortion  of  a  most  i^nocmU  remark  of<mine«  which  was  imputed  to  me  in  a 
sense  that  t  never  dreamt  of  employing  it.  I  retorted  in  a  manner  that  led  to 
farther  proceedings ;  and  from  that  time  all  intercourse  between  the  members 
oir  the  embassy  and  myself  ceased  for  some  months." 

It  is  a  pity  tliat  his  transcendental  theory  of  self-respect  forbids  him 
to  explain  the  nature  of  his  Vmost  inuocent  remark/ — some  playful  pro* 
p()3al  belike,  some  bmnorous  project  for  astonishing  the  natives.  X)id 
he  offer  to  set  the  Hawash  on  fire,  or  to  turn  the  course  of  the  Blue 
Ifile,  and  cut  off  Mohammed  Ali's  water,  or  to  kidnap  Sahela  Selassie, 
or  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  any  body  or  every  body  at  Tadjura  or  else* 
where,  and  so  to  effect  the  purposes  of  the  embassy  by  the  quick  dip- 
lomacy of  muskets,  swords,  and  pistols  ?  Who  knows  ?  We  are  left 
without  chart  or  compass  upon  a  boundless  sea  of  conjecture. 

Nevertheless  we  are  led  by  the  internal  evidence  of  Mr.  Johnston's 
book  to  surmise  that  his  presence  in  Shoa  was  far  from  desirable,  at  a 
time  when  a  British  embassy  was  patiently  and  earnestly  labouring  to 
estabEsh  there  important  relations,  which  it  needed  the  nicest  discretion 
to  brii^  to  maturity.  A  man  who  even  in  a  wanton  joke  could  for  a 
moment  wilfully  sins  the  British  character  in  the  eyes  of  bloodthirsty 
and  treacherous  barbarians,  to  their  own  detested  level,  must  have  been 
a  most  dangerous  person  to  place  in  irresponsible  connexion  with  our 
embassy  at  the  court  of  Sahela  Selassie.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Johnston 
could  do  this  let  his  own  words  testify.  First  hear  what  he  says  of  the 
Baokalli: 

"  I  am  bound  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  every  other  traveller  to  the 
proneness  of  the  Dankalli  to  shed  human  blood,  and  the  little  value  they  seem 
to  attach  to  human  life.  By  a  distortion  of  moral  and  natural  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  other  people,  murder  is  consi- 
dered by  them  to  be  highly  honourable.  Every  fresh  assassination  is  rewarded 
by  an  additional  personal  ornament,  and  the  destruction  of  a  sleeping  guest 
or  of  a  fighting  foe,  contribute  alike  to  the  credit  and  reputation  of  the  brave.** 

No  right-minded  man  could  mistake  for  a  moment  the  line  of  conduct 
it  became  him  to  pursue,  with  jealous,  undeviating  precision,  in  the  midst 
of  beings  vdiose  moral  sense  was  thus  awfully  corrupted.  Shame  on  the 
Englishman  who  could  tamper  in  such  circumstances  with  his  sacred 
duty,  daQy  with  foul,  treacherous,  cowardly  bloodshed,  and  for  the  sake 
of  a  stupid  jest  confirm  the  darkened  mina  of  the  savage  in  the  error  of 
its  ways!  Who  can  read  the  following  unblushing  confession  without 
scorn  and  indignation? 

"  On  leaving  the  line  of  march  with  Ohmed  Medina  to  examine  the  stream 
more  closely,  we  found  in  its  dry  bed,  very  soundly  sleeping,  a  man  wrapt  up 
in  his  tobe,  his  shield  being  secured  by  it  over  his  stomach  and  bowels.  In- 
stinct, or  something  like  it,  had  taught  me  the  very  same  method  of  partially 
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securing  myself  from  assassination  whenever  I  expected  fbnl.p]^,  or  have 
had  reason  to  suspect  those,  whom  I  well  knew  would  have  been  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  take  awav  my  life,  without  danger  to  themselves  from  my  fire- 
arms. Putting  my  hana  to  the  heavy  Adal  knife  I  wore  in  my  girdle,  I  tnmed 
to  Ohmed  Medina,  to  ask  him  if  I  should  bury  it  in  the  heart  of  the  uncon- 
acious  sleeper.  He,  taking  my  proposal  to  be  serious,  instantly  interposed 
with  the  common  Arabic  negative,  *  La !  la  T  but  which,  in  the  usual  amasing 
manner  of  an  Adal  interpretation,  he  prolonged  to  S:we  or  six  repetitions. 
This  awoke  the  man,  who  certunly  looked  as  if  he  thought  he  were  about  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  scowled  most  desperateW,  as,  in  a  moment,  he  put  him- 
self behind  his  shield,  and  raised  his  spear  (or  the  attack.  Ohmea  Medina 
calmed  his  apprehensions  by  a  word  or  two,  but  he  also  took  care  to  drop  be- 
hind his  shield  as  he  spoke  from  the  overhan^ng  bank.  The  man,  however, 
recovered  his  confidence,  let  fall  his  weapon  to  the  ground,  and  stood  upright, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  we  were  all  three  walking  back  to  the  Hy  Sbumaolee, 
some  of  whom  came  to  meet  us  to  inquire  from  whence  our  new  friend  had 
sprung.  It  seemed  he  belonged  to  the  Wahama  tribe,  but  from  some  cause 
or  other  was  obliged  to  be  very  select  in  his  lodgings,  probably  from  having 
had  a  recent  quarrel,  which  would  have  ensured  his  death,  had  he  been  dis- 
covered by  his  enemy  asleep." — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  885. 

Mr.  Johnston  tries  hard  to  make  his  readers  believe  that  the  embassy 
to  Shoa  was  an  utter  failure,  and  that  Major  (now  Sir  W.  ComwaQis) 
Harris,  was  dismissed  in  dudgeon  by  the  monarch  of  Shoa.  Both  these 
statements  are  untrue.  That  Sahela  Selassie  to  the  last  regarded  the 
embassy  with  no  unfriendly  feelings  is  proved  by  the  frust  that  he  made 
two  of  his  own  chiefs  accompany  it  to  Bombay,  for  the  purpose  of  cul- 
tivating friendly  relations  with  we  British  government.  Tne  treaty  o£ 
commerce,  which  Major  Harris  was  commissioned  to  negotiate^  was  ob- 
tained for  ufl  by  his  firm,  temperate,  and  judicious  exertions,  in  the  teeth 
of  manifold  natural  difficulties,  which  the  presence  of  Mr.  Johnston  him- 
self in  Shoa  did  certidnly  not  tend  to  diminish.  This  gentleman  can- 
not rail  the  king's  seal  £rom  off  the  bond:  it  was  obtained  in  spite  of  his 
own  mischieYOus  medling ;  and  it  exists  in  full  validity,  though  jealousy 
and  sloth  may  combine  to  make  the  drones  of  Downing-street  neglectnu 
of  the  advantages  it  offers  to  British  commerce.  Meanwhile,  we  rejoice 
to  say  that,  despite  the  Johnstons,  Aberdeens,  et  hoc  genus  omne^  the 
fruits  of  Sir  Comwallis  Harris's  masterly  researches  are  not  likely  to  be 
altogether  lost  for  \m  country.  Private  enterprise  is  now  vigorously 
and  hop^ully  directed  into  the  dbannels  opened  for  it  by  his  genius.  The 
Foreign  Office  may  sleep  on ;  it  will  be  wakened  up  by  and  by. 


Memoire  Autographe  de  M.  de  Barentm^  Ckancelier  et  Garde  des . 
SceauXy  sur  les  demiers  conseils  du  roi  Louis  XVI.y  etc.  etc,    (An 
Autograph  Memoir  of  M.  de  Barenidn,  Chancellor  and  Keeper  of  the 
Seals  at  the  last  Councils  of  Louis  XYI.,  &c.)    Par  M.  Maubic£ 
Champion.     1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  324.    Paris.     1844. 

This  vohune,  which  has  been  publialied  at  Paris  widun  the  last  few 
days,  is  curious  in  two  points  of  view.     But  unfortunately  neither  of 
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these  18  the  point  of  Tiew  in  which  its  editor,  M.  Maurice  Champion, 
deems  it  to  h«  interesting. 

M.  Champion  teOs  us  in  his  preface,  that  heing  frequently  led  hy  the 
course  of  his  stadies  to  yisit  the  collection  of  manuscripts  m  the  king's 
fibnuy  at  Paris,  he  chanced  ihere  to  find  a  small  folio  volume,  entitled 
"  A  Kefdtation  of  the  Eirors  and  Inexactitudes,  or  Falsehoods,  dissemi- 
nated in  a  woi^  published  hy  M.  Necker  in  1796,  entitled  '  On  the 
French  Revolution ;'  by  M.  de  Barentin,  chancellor."  The  perusal  of 
this  manuscript,  he  says,  proved  to  him  that  it  was  highly  interesting 
with  regard  to  the  last  measures  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  that  the  narrative 
of  an  eye-witness,  who  was  keeper  of  the  seals,  and  a  minister  of  the 
crown,  would  throw  much  light '  on  the  events  of  that  fatal  year,  which 
saw  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution ;  facts  unworthily  mis- 
represented by  M.  Necker  and  by  the  majority  of  historians  after  him.' 
We  cannot  agree  with  M.  Champion  in  thinking  that  Chancellor  de 
Barentin's  pamphlet  against  his  political  adversary  Necker — ^for  such  the 
work  in  fact  is ;  and  the  editor  is  not  justified  in  entitling  it,  evidently 
for  mere  catch-penny  purposes,  a  '  Memoire'  of  M.  Barentin, — a  desig- 
nation to  which  it  does  not  make  the  slightest  pretence, — ^we  cannot 
think  that  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet,  which  apparently  was  not 
thought  worth  publication,  when  written,  by  those  most  interested  in  the 
cause  it  was  intended  to  defend,  is  calculated  to  throw  much  new  light 
on  the  conduct  of  men  or  the  march  of  events,  during  a  period  more  ac*^ 
curately  known  and  thoroughly  understood  than  most  others  in  modem 
history. 

It  IS  not,  therefore,  in  this  point  of  view  that  we  think  M.  Champion's 
book  curious.  No!  To  us  it  is  curious  in  the  first  place  as  affording 
a  naive  self-exhibition  of  M.  de  Barentin.  Such  were  the  men,  sucK 
the  calibre  of  mind,  that  strove  to  withstand,  and  ought  to  have  in  some 
degree  guided  that  stupendous  convulsion,  that  fearful  breaking  up  of 
the  mi^ity  deeps  of  the  social  ocean, — ^iJie  French  Revolution !  In&nts 
in  swaddBng  clothes  attempting  to  bridle  wild  horses !  It  is  curious  to 
observe  the  utter  and  entire  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
impetus  they  vfete  attempting  to  control  and  repress,  which  prevailed 
among  the  adviserB  of  the  ill- starred  Louis.  Very  curious  it  is  to  find 
M.  de  Barentin,  after  the  catastrophe  has  happened,  when  the  mighty 
volcano  has  burst  forth,  and  changed  the  entire  face  of  the  social  world 
by  its  lava-flood,  while  Europe  is  yet  trembling  with  the  shock,  still 
firmly  persuaded  that,  had  t&  or  that  bit  of  red-tapery  been  adopted 
instead  of  the  other,  the  whole  thing  might  have  been  avoided.  The 
completeness  of  this  monstrous  hallucination  is  curious;  and — as  there  is 
notlung  new  \mder  the  sun,  and  the  thing  which  has  been  shall  be— it 
may  also  be  not  umnstructive. 

And  this  is  the  first  point  of  view  in  which  we  regard  M.  Champion's 
book  as  not  altogether  without  interest.  The  second  is  the  proof  it 
affords  of  the  existence  of  such  a  person  as  M.  Champion  himself  in  this 
PKsent  year  of  grace  1844,  fiur  od  towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century, 
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/Tbib  gendeman  tells  us  in  bi$  prclfiic^,  iUa%"ih«  fltim^  ^fi 'DeBbniiAtiii 
<  inspired,  him  with  a  nohle  and  *piot]ts'cdrid6ity/>-ti4iki  he^flkwittat-tiif 
beginning  oF  the  MS.  whibh  he  hasi  ^ted.  •  A!S'fdr<M.*d^iBaieiiiBnrl 
adversary  Keeker,  he  says :  '  I  hare  nev^t  had  'any^gredtientbosiaBHufor 
revolutionary  men  or  revolutiouday  deeds  $'utid'thailUsiMj|^g*«iioiighl)9 
show  that  M.  Necker  has  always  appeared  to  me  one  of  those  offifliil 
mediocrities  dashed  with  a  teadsncy  to  thepzising — Q  une  de  ces  i^dio- 
crites  de  bureau  avec  un  melaaige  d'  ideologie')-rwho.are  fatal  to  the 
governments  entrusted  to  their  bands/  .M.  de*  Bftreniiipi,  be  conceives, 
to  have  been  a  veritable  statesman,  *  witb^mind  essentiAlIy  pnMstical«* 
and  he  thinlis  also  that  had  Ms  cibuliseb  be^ii^Uow^^  France  migfat 
have  been  saved  I*  M.  de  Barentin  was  k  lawyei^v'^  lefttoed^  «veiy  pos- 
sibly a  profound  lawyer.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  liAwyetS-^-dfii^  of 
those  *  ancient  races  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  laws',  anil  consebrated 
to  the  management  of  public  affairs,  who  existed,*  says,  our  author,  in 
bis  biographical  notice  of  M.  de  Bareotizi,  '  in  the  days  before  the 
French  Kevolution ; — those  days  so  ill  f^)preciated^  wben  each  family 
bad  its  profession,  and  each  social  station  its  hereditary  dutjri  and 
when  bi/a  magnificent  responsibility  (/)  the  son  made  it  a  -poittt'of  ho- 
nour to  follow  the  traditions  and  the  example  of  bis  father/ 

Perhaps  M.  Maurice  Champion  is  not  aware  that  the  state  of  thiti|s 
be  so  much  regrets,  may  still  be  found  flourishine^,  in  very  considerate 
perfection,  among  the  caste-bound  inhabitants  of  unrevolutionary  India. 

Such  families  devoted  from  generation  to  generation  ^  to  the  austere 
duties  of  study  and  justice,'  says  M.  Champion,  were  those  of  Agueflseau, 
LamoignoD,  Ormesson,  Mole,  Seguier,  and  Barentin.  C^onoellor  Ba- 
rentin  was  connected  with  most  of  these  great  parliaine&taiy  ^GUmite^ ; 
and  was  thus  an  hereditary  lawyer  from  his  cradle  upwards,  afttf  i^e 
fashion  so  dear  to  M.  Champion.  But  are  such  men  idsely  to.be  laf  the 
kind  needed  in  times  of  revolution-— of  puUing  dowa  and  n|70<^- 
struction?  Do  we  not  know  that  tbe  subject,  which  has  employed  a  ipsj^'s 
life-long  labours,  which  has  formed  liie  object  of  his  youdiw  ajoplbitjkv, 
and  the  dignity  of  his  riper  years,  has  ever  a  tendency  to  become^.sacred 
in  his  eyes,  ^and  to  be  invested  with  an  exaggerated  and  uaduei  iinppr- 
tance?  Thus  when  questions  affecting  the  entire  foundations,  on  wbiph 
the  edifice  of  society  rests,  were  being  mooted,  we  have  worthy  Chan- 
cellor Barentin  coming  forward  with  precedents,  and  ca^es  in  pdbt^  with 
'  le  texte  de  la  loi  k  la  main,'  as  he  tnumphaatly  boasts  on  one  occasion, 
and  Me  temoignage  des  plus  c^l^bres  junsconsultes,'  and  ^Tautorit^  du 
Chancelier  d*Aguesseau!' 

Poor  Chancellor  Barentin!  The  cause  to  be  now  dedded  is  one  for 
which  thy  books  afford  no  precedent !— for  which  the  well  conned  '  texte 
de  la  loi'  thou  bringest  forward  so  nimbly  has,  unfortunately,  in  no  wise 


tght  upon 

But  let  us  see  what  the  notions  of  this  worthy  lawyer,  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  M.  Champion,  might  have  saved  France  from  revolutioni  were 
on  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  country's  constitution. 


Antoffr^h:iM^iHr  ofM,  de  J^arentm.  24)$ 

'  trNedbbr^dridsfaidtriQfhif  Ifook  wilJi  the  vagueness  of  the  powers.en- 
tmsted  to/^e.jparUloiieujti  9>^A  the  liability  to  collision,  which  resisted 
from  llie(iiyiefibedifittjribu1;99'lM}d  pon^sed  jurisdictions  of  the  various 
ftitth«Mcitie9i  * .  This  rouses  th0  ire  q{  the  old  parliamentary  lawyer,  and  he 
defines  the:pinpi9r-}iwatS:Qf  .the.po?fer,  and  ciuty  of  the  parliament  as  fol- 

**  Our  kings,'** says  he,  '*'have  the  sole  charge  of  administering  the  empire, 
and  the  po^t^ef  of  liegislation  afeo  resides  solely  in  them.  A  law,  however,  is 
liot  completi^  olf  obUgMbry  on-  the  people,  until  they  have  legal  cognizance  of 
itv  that  isi  to  say«  trntU  h  is.enfoHed  in  th^  registers  of  the  courts  which  order 
ii  to'bepcesetved  thier^i  8|t  the.  saipe  time  that  they  command  its  publication. 
A  )aw»ho\(K^Y9v«4^^ating,fjfom  the  sovereign  and  previously  discussed  in  his 
coiisx;!!,  may  9ppear  to,  be  contrary  to  the  customs,  usages,  or  privileges  of  a 
province,  or  to  a  law  already  in  existence ;  or,  in  short,  it  may  be  found  open 
to  objections  not  perceived  at  tlie  time  it  was  drawn  up.  The  superior  courts 
are  then  bound  to  sigbify  to  the  king  the  defects  they  find  in  it,  when  it  is 
presented  to  them  for  registraftion.  This  they  generally  do  by  remonstrances. 
if  his  majesty  deems  tlieir  objections  well  founded,  the  law  is  withdrawn,  or 
its  defects  remedied.  If,  on  the  contrary,  his  majesty  is  not  struck  with  the 
observations  submitted  to  him,  he  commands  the  court  to  proceed  to  register 
the  law.  Tiie  registry  follows,  or  reiterated  remonstrances  are  determined 
on.  In  this  last  case,  if  the  king  does  not  think  proper  to  pay  more  attention 
to  them  than  to  the  first,  he  again  orders  the  law  to  be  registered.  Obe- 
dience then  becomes  a  duty.  Only  the  registry  may  be  entered  with  the 
words — *  By  the  very  express  commands  of  the  king.'  I  am  aware  that  the 
superior  courts  diink  themselves  authorised  to  refuse  to  register.  They  are 
wrong.  For  by  such  a  refusal  they  exceed  their  powers,  and  arrogate  to  them- 
selves an  authority  whicii  they  have  not.  In  fact  the  king  would  no  longer  be 
legislator  if  his  will  were  liable  to  be  sometimes  restrained  by  the  right  of  not 
obeying  it." 

Such  is  Chancellor  Barentin*s  theory  of  a  constitution — (not 
chargeable  with  vagueness  certainly) — ^by  means  of  which,  he  being  a 
practical  man  and  not  given  to  ^  ideology^*  might,  M.  Champion  thinks, 
had  he  but  been  listened  to,  have  *  saved  France !' 

*  M.  de  Barentin  belonged  to  one  of  the  old  parliamentary  families, 
who  devoted  themselves,'  says  M.  Champion,  *  to  the  austere  study  of 
justice.'  Let  us  see  what  were  the  fiindamental  notions  of  justice  that 
resulted  from  this  hereditary  contemplation  of  its  attributes. 

Neeker,  speaking  of  the  exemption  from  taxes  enjoyed  by  the  noblesse 
and  clergy,  said  that  'these  privileges,  unjust  in  themselves,  but  still  con- 
nected with  old  ideas,  threw  the  principal  burden  on  that  portion  of  the 
nation  which  required  the  most  indulgence.* 

This  was  attacking  the  privileged  classes  in  their  tenderest  point.  And 
great  is  the  indignation  of  the  hereditary  devotee  of  austere  justice.  He 
enters  on  a  laboured  defence  of  this  the  most  odious,  perhaps,  and  most  in- 
defensible of  all  the  abuses  of  ante-revolutionary  France,  and  winds  it  up 
with  the  following  logical,  statesman-like,  and  profound  argument. 
*  Ought  we  to  grudge  them  the  benefit  of  a  privilege  which  they  employ 
for  so  usefnl  a  purpose  as  the  education  of  their  children ! !' 

Enough  of  M.  de  Barentin!     Can  one  wonder  that  with  such  men, 
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strtfing'  to  perpetuate  such  ideas,  in  flidb  times,  the  stoiin  swept  them 
fimn  tibe  face  of  the  country^-^-them  and  dieir  works  ? 
'  Bat  is  it  not  a  cuxiosity<^->the  existeaoe  at  the  presmit  day  in  modem 
France,  of  such  men  as  this  M.  Champion  ? — ^Men,  who  Teritably,  bona 
fide  regret — not  the  axioms  of  the  revolution — but  its  operation  in  toto, 
— men  who  sigh  yet  for  the  days  of  lettres  de  cachet,  bastilles,  peasant- 
paid  taxes,  and  irresponsible  legislation !  And  it  must  be  understood  that 
this  ^  laudator  temporis  acti,' — this  M.  Champion,  is  not  one  of  the  few 
remaining  silver-headed  old  men,  who  may  be  excused  for  retaining  an 
attachment,  however  unreasonable,  for  the  regime  of  their  youthful  days. 
Not  at  all ;  he  is  one  of  the  new  generation.  He  belongs,  as  he  tells  us 
himself,  ^  to  an  entirely  new  generation,  serious  and  eager  for  studious 
pursuits,  and,  in  this  respect,  better  than  that  which  preceded  it,  which 
was  full  of  prejudices,  of  antipathies,  and  false  tendencies.' 

Well  may  there  be  a  cry  of  *  reaction*  in  France,  if  M.  Maurice 
Champion  is  a  specimen  of  any  large  portion  of  the  '  new  generation* 
there. 

Every  strong  action  in  human  affairs  is  invariably  followed  by  tC' 
action,  more  or  less  strong  and  general.  But  nothing  is  more  difficult 
to  appreciate  than  the  amount  of  this  reaction.  The  tendency  will 
generally  be,  in  all  probability,  to  over-estimate  it.  And  it  is  important 
to  guard  ourselves  as  far  as  may  be  from  doing  so.  That  a  certain 
portion  of  '  the  new  generation'  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  seem 
mclined  to  attract  attention,  by  playing  very  ^  fantastic  tricks  before  high 
heaven,'  none  can  deny.  But  the  counterparts  across  the  channel  of 
our  white  waistcoated  young  legislators  have  succeeded  in  producing  a 
£six  more  widely  spread  effect  on  society  there  than  has  yet  rewarded  the 
efforts  of  *  the  new  generation'  on  our  side  of  the  water.  The  result 
should  have  been  the  reverse ;  for,  though  we  are  £ax  &om  deeming  the 
party  in  question  powerful  enough  on  either  side  of  the  channel,  to  force 
the  march  of  society  into  the  paths  in  which  they  would  fain  see  it 
move,  we  yet  are  inclined  to  think  that  young  England  has  more  of 
earnest  purpose,  more  of  original  thought,  and  more  of  visible  energy, 
than  that  portion  of  young  France  which  now  fills  the  churches  with 
white-gloved  mass-goers,  and  would  fain  construct  the  future  destinies 
of  their  coimtry  out  of  the  scattered  elements  of  its  past* 

Any  attempt  to  compare  the  rise  and  progress  of  mese  two  analogous 
portions  of  the  new  generation  in  England  and  France,  would  lead  us  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  brief  notice.  The  subject,  however,  is  far  from 
being  an  uninteresting  one ;  and  our  principal  object  in  drawing  the 
attention  of  our  re£(ders  to  M.  Maurice  Champion's  volume,  is  to  present 
to  them  that  gentieman  himself  as  a  specimen  of  that  newly  risen  party, 
which  has  caused  and  is  causing,  we  cannot  but  think  unnecessarily,  so 
much  alarm  to  many  of  the  friends  to  social  progress  ia  France. 


Chauoei^B^  Canierhmf  Take.  A17 

Jniawlfustwn  to  a  SeientySe  System  ^  Myihologiif^    Bj  C.  O*  Min> 
USB.    Author  of  ^The  Hist^  and  Az^uities  of  ihe  X^zie  Raee^ 
.  ^Iseu  Traodated  &om  the  Geman  by  Johh  Lbitgh.    Longman  and 
CSo.   LooidcHi.  l^^/L 

Thi:  reputation  of  MuUer  is  so  well  established  in  the  learned  world 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  announce  the  appearance 
of  this  work.     It  will  be  eagerly  read  by  all  who  have  any  taste  for 
mythological  studies,  or  much  genuine  admiration  for  the  poetical  lite- 
rature of  Greece.     The  theories  new  and  strange,  propounded  in  it,  will 
doubtless  excite  discussion ;  for  they  have,  at  least,  the  merit  of  being 
the  result  of  much  thought,  and  of  being  well  laid  down  and  explained* 
MUller  is  a  subtle  logician  (he  sometimes,  indeed,  degenerates  into  the 
sophist),  and  maintains  his  opinions  by  closely  connected  chains  of 
argument.    Every  page  bristles  with  syllogisms  false  or  true.     The 
chapter  on  the  metiiod  of  determining  the  age  of  a  mythus  is  really 
admirable  ;  so  is  that  on  the  interpretation  of  the  mythus.    But  we  can- 
not enter  into  any  critical  observations.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
observing  that  this  brief  volume  will  rather  increase  than  otherwise  the  al- 
ready well-eamed  reputation  of  Muller.  It  is  translated  by  Mr.  Leitch  with 
elegance,  spirit,  and  great  correctness.  In  one  or  two  places  the  Grerman 
has  been  sdlowed  to  influence  the  construction  of  the  English,  but  this 
fault,  a  general  one  with  translators,  is  of  comparatively  rare  oocurrence. 
Miiller,  from  his  partialily  for  abstract  expressions,  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  render  into  English  that  shall  be  neither  crabbed  nor  dull.     Mr. 
Leitch  has  overcome  the  difficulty,  and  presented  us  with  a  volume  of 
important  £scussions  in  a  pleasing  and  lucid  style.     We  feel  assured 
that  all  scholars  will  duly  appreciate  his  labours,  and  encourage  him  to 
pursue  the  task  of  translation  on  which  he  has  already  so  successfully 
entered. 


Chaticef^s  Canterhwry  Erzdhlungen,  Ubersetzt,  mit  Einleitungen 
und  Anmerkungen  begleitet^  von  Eduabd  Fiedler.  (Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales,  translated  with  Introductions  and  Notes.  By 
£.  Fiedler.)    Erster  Band.     Dessau.     1844.     8vo.  pp.  230. 

We  have  here  the  first  volume  of  what  may  be  called  the  first  attempt, 
or  what  is  certainly  the  first  successful  attempt,  to  furnish  the  Crerman 
reading  world  with  a  translation  of  the  inimitable  tales  of  the  Father  of 
EngHsh  Poetry.  A  selection  from  the  *  Canterbury  Tales,'  very  im- 
peifectly  translated,  appeared  at  Zwickau  ia  1827 — in  two  small 
volumes  ;  but  strange  as  it  may  appear  when  we  consider  how  firequently 
the  *  Decameron'  has  formed  translations  into  Grerman,  it  has  been  re- 
served for  Eduard  Fiedler  to  lay  before  his  countrymen  a  complete  trans- 
lation of  Chaucer's  masterpiece.  This  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  the 
translator,  for  the  Grerman  public,  and  for  Chaucer  himself  since  the 
work  befoare  is  obviously  the  production  of  one  possessing  two  of  the  es- 
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f^iifji  ^m»nf^  ,of  w»38  r  vm^T,  *i  ibpwugb  Jkpo^^^p^  Hl«pJ5r 

(tei^^  iMlfW*^tJ'JW,.af  WfJ  poepi  He  ta?*  pp^eijfaJfeaji  to  Ijpujalj^^  .Hi 
\ihQrpiig)i,]qipwledMiof  K^  $i^jeet  13  fihoi^npi  mitb^sU^  jjf^^juidiciJLfus 
^ntrpdiiictu)]^  whjicE.&e  has  prefixed  to  ,the  yroxk ;  .^ifii^lu^.^upc;^,,lf 
u|wtatu?jg not  oplpr  Cliaijcers laijg«a§f . a^d  styl^ ,l^iit  p^exjcjt^iJJyiD 
WM^b  of  the.  oij^inal  author's  spirit  into  hi^  ver^ibn,  is  so  jgr^t^f^ 
we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  Chaiucer  speedily  divi^l^n^iritl^  ^^^ 
pere  the  admiration  and  attention  of  our  critical  Dret}^i^n  ijo^lGre^m^^. 
A  few  lines  from  the  openW  of  the^poem,  and  we  cprre^pondijig  pa^sa^ 
from  Tyrwhitt's  edition,  win  show  that  we  have  not  gxyen  the  traosla^ 
greater  credit  than  his  work  deserves.  , 

^<  Wenn  der  April  nut  aetnen  Scbavem 
mild 
Des  Marzes  Durst  hat  durch  und 


ii.i. 


durch  gestillt, 
Und  jede  Ader  hat  getrankl  niit 

Dass  Blumen  sprossen  vor  aus  dieser 

Kraft; 
Weim  Zei^ur  auch  mit  seinem  snsaen 

Hauch 
Belebet  hat  in  jedem   Baum  und 

Strauch 
Die  zarten  Knospen;   wenn  hereifs 

durchronnen 
Zum  Widder  ist  der  halbe  lauf  der 

Sonnen; 
Wenn  seinen  Sangein  jeder  Yogel 

macht, 
Der  schUfl;  mit  oflTnen  Aug*  die  ganze 

Nacht, 
(Dem  solchen  Trieh  Katur  in  ihnen 

sehaft): 
Dann  wendet   sich   das  Yolk    zur 

Pi^gerschalt^ 
Und  Pilger  schiffen  hin  zu  femem 

Strand, 
Zum  Dientt  des  Heiligen  in  manchem 

Laud; 
Vomehmlich  stromeu  sie  ana  alien 

Gauen 
Von  England  her,  um  Canterhmy  zu 

Bchauen, 
2uai  heil*gen,  Bel'gen,  Martyrer  zu 

flehu» 
Der  ihnen  pflegt  in  Krankheit  bei- 

zustehn." 


Whamie  Uiat  A$ril  wi^^.his  fUmf^ 

sote  ^,  .... 

The  droughte  of  Mtfrc^liatli  )^&M 

to  the  rote 
And  bathed  eveij  veine  in,  swioiie 

lioour,  ;      '  .     - 

Of  irhiche  vertue  engeudred  is  the 

flour; 
Whan  Zephirus  eke  wi3i  hift  sofe 

brethe 
Enspired  hatli  in  eyeiy  holt  andhethe 

The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  vonge 

Sonne 
Hath  in  the  Bam  his  halfe  couite 

yronne,  .,, 

And  smale  foules  maken  noodle ' ' ' 

I" 

« ■■ 

That  alepen  alle  night  with  opw  eye, 

So  pricketh  hem  nature  in  hircdni' 

ges;  ' 

Than  longen  folks  to  gon  on  Pi]g!»- 

mages,  -  j 

And  palmers  for  to  seken  strangle 

strondes. 
To  serve  halwes  oouth^  in  soadrjr 

londes; 
And  specially,  from  every  shire'seade 

Of  Englelond,  to  Canterhury  they 

wende. 
The  holy  blisfol  martyr  for  to  seke 

That  hem  hath  holpen,  whan  that 
they  were  seke.' 


ft 


Facts  and  Fictions  JUustrative  of  Oriental  Character.  By  Mrs. 
PoSTANS.  (Authoress  of  *  Cutch,'  *  Western  India.')  3  vols.  Allen 
and  Co.    I^ndon :  1844. 

Iir  a  series  of  highly  interesting  sketches  and  tales,  Mrs.  Postans  has 
embodied  the  results  of  many  years'  observations  of  the  East^  assigning 
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ieiep  mtei^t'  is  ihostiy  expH^f'ys^ch  is  ^w^s  well  sustained ;  die 
diar^di^is  are^Jfor.tH^  pio^  p&fir,'  qiUy' drawn,  and  there  are  i^unleroiis 
scen^  mg'btf  padietu;.'  Fr0m  tlie  j)ertisal  of  th^se  tales  we  sHcmld  judg^ 
Mrs.l'o^u^s  to  be'a  y^  d^er  write^,  but  £rom  her  sketches  we  should 
pro^otoce  ^er  to  be,  Wnat  is  far  higher  praise,  an  original  thinker. 
One  pK^  id  really  deserving  of  gteat  admiration.  It  is  that  entitled 
*  Native  Indian  Society,'  which  embodies  the  result  of  much  keen  obser^ 
vafaon,  and^in  whS^'uie  several  chairaeiters  of  the  Hindu,  the  Moslem, 
th^  jParsfje..  .a^4  ^^®  Portugese,  are  struck  off .  in  a  most  vigorous 
manner.  There  are  many,  pther  papers  highly  deserving  of  attention, 
•meng  which  we  may  tnentMui  '  Sindh  and  its  Ameers,'  and  ^  Chaiac- 
teiistics  of  Aden,'  whic^  latter  is  really  a  delightful  and  instructive 
sketch.  The  book  is  one  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  knowledge  we 
already  possess  concerning  th^  East,  and  will  deservedly  extend  its 
authoress's  reputation. 


The  CtdotiUa  Review.    No.  I.  May,  1844.    Calcutta.  v 

The  oontentaof  this  number  are  as  follows:-— 1.  The  English  in  India. 
2.  Lord  Teignmouth.  3.  Our  Earliest  Protestant  Mission  to  India. 
4.  Oodtterloney's  Chinese  War.  5.  Rural  Life  in  Bengal.  6*  The 
Ameers  of  Sinde,  &c.  On  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  subjects  which  it 
has  dbcussed,  the  *  Calcutta  Review'  puts  forward  opinions  different  from 
oaxs;  but  that  does  not  prevent  our  viewing  its  appearance  with  satis- 
&ction,  because  on  all  points  the  more  discussion  the  better.  Besides, 
though  the  theoretical  views  of  the  publication  should  continue  in  many 
oases  to  be  vnrong,  it  cannot  fail  to  supply  us  here  in  Europe  with 
valuable  information  acquired  fresh  on  the  spot.  We  would  beg  to  sug- 
gest to  its  conductor,  however,  that  in  every  English  publication  ad- 
dressed to  the  English  people,  an  English  spirit  should  be  predo- 
minant, otherwise  little  good  can  ever  be  effected  by  it.  For,  if  you 
begin  by  offending  people,  they  will  refuse  to  listen  to  you,  and  tnen 
whatever  you  may  have  to  communicate  will  be  lost.  We  would  ob- 
serve, moreover,  that  residence  in  a  country  does  not  always  qualify 
men  for  writing  dictatorially  respecting  it.  People  may  be  too  near  an 
oWect  as  well  as  too  far  from  it.  On  a  friture  occasion  we  may  con- 
fliaer  some  of  the  doctrines  maintained  in  the  *  Calcutta  Review,'  the 
labours  of  which  it  will  always  afford  us  pleasure  to  make  known  in  this 
country,  however  much  we  may  object  to  the  results  towards  which 
they  seem  to  tend. 
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Skizzen  aus  dem  Nordm.  (Sketdies  o£  die  North.)  Yon  Tmoixnt 
MuGOE.  2  BSnde.  Hannoiner.  1844.  London:  'Williams  and 
Noigste. 

Thi:  title  of  this  book  is  a  misnoiner :  it  hdlds  out  to  the  reader  a  pro- 
mise of  graphic  defineatianB,  and  Ae  work  is  hmipsh  and  dull,  fiiU  oS. 
tedious  disquisitions,  and  sadly  deficient  in  that  pmonal  interest  which 
ought  saielj  to  belong  to  the  nairatiye  of  trsveb  in  sndi  a  land  and 
among  such  a  people  as  Norway  and  her  diildren.  Bat  the  author  is  a 
painstaking,  thongh  a  cbmisy  writer,  and  his  laboors  are  not  without 
th^  Talne  for  those  who  may  hare  a  special  yoeation  to  stndy  the  actual 
condition  of  the  Norwegians.  Hen  Miigge  takes  credit  to  himsdf 
for  haying  caiefidfy  recorded  in  his  book  sadn  particalan  as  may  render 
it  a  nsefol  manual  for  fotore  traveQers ;  his  mmts  in  tins  respiect  ar^ 
howeyer,  almost  neutralised  by  the  di£Bcalty  of  sifting  out  the  one  gram 
of  fact  you  may  be  in  search  of  fifom  the  boshels  of  chaff  in  which  it  is 
hidden.  A  thousand  pages  written  in  the  lumbering  style  of  Grerman 
journalism,  and^havin^  neither  taUe  of  contents,  index,  nor  page  or 
chapter  headings,  would  not  be  eligiMe  furniture  for  the  kni^psack  o£a 
mountain  traTcller. 

Dcu  Konigreich  Norwegen^  stoHstisch  beschrMeny  S^c.  (Statistical 
Descr^tion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Norway,  with  a  Prefoce.  By  Cabl 
Bitter.)    Yon  Gustav  Peteb  Blok.     Leipag.     1843. 

A  WORK  Tery  different  in  character  firom  the  preceding  one,  than  whidi 
it  is  much  easier  to  read,  althoagh  it  makes  no  pretension  to  rank  in  the 
class  of  light  fiteratnre.  It  is  sufficient  warrant  of  its  intrinnc  worth  to 
know  that  it  comes  to  us  with  the  strong  recommendation  of  the  prince 
of  geographers,  Cari  Bitter* 


Versuch  dner  gdreuen  SckUderung  der  RepubUk  Mefieo  hesonders 
in  Beziehung  auf  Geographies  Ethnographie,  und  Statistik,  (An 
Attempt  at  a  Faithfol  Defineation  of  die  Republic  of  Mexico,  espe- 
<dany  in  regard  to  Geography,  Ethnography,  and  Statisdcs.)  Yon 
Eduaiu>  MuHLEmPFOBDT.  2  Bondc.  Hannoyer.  1844.  London: 
TVilliams  and  Norgate. 

CoMFmsHENSiVE  in  plan,  and  copious  in  detail ;  written  in  a  plain,  per- 
spicuous style ;  and  firee  alike  from  yerbosaty  and  from  pedlantic  oiy- 
ness, — this  work  must  take  a  prominent  place  among  those  regarded  as 
indispensable  by  the  asaduous  inquirer  into  the  concUtion  and  prospects 
of  Mexico.  The  anihor,  a  ciril  engineer,  spent  upwards  of  seven  years 
in  the  countiy  he  describes,  and  appears  to  have  deyoted  himself  with 
unwearied  dingence  to  the  task  of  collecting  the  most  accurate  and  trust- 
worthy information  on  all  things  pertaining  to  its  physical,  moral,  and 
political  drcumstances.  He  has  evidently  made  good  use  of  his  time, 
and  as  a  practical  man  he  has  a  due  r^^aid  for  the  time  of  his  readersf, 
giving  them  into  two  moderate  siaed  volumes  an  amount  of  multi&rions 
information,  rarely  equalled  in  works  of  twice  the  bulk.  We  shall  return 
to  this  book  in  a  future  number* 
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Geneva,  Septm,  1844. 
A  sEsiss  of  literary  reminiseences  ^d  associations,  extending  through 
several  generations,  has  taught  ns  to  regard  the  city  of  Rousseau,  of  De  Stael, 
and  of  &mondi,  as  a  community  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  lite- 
rature.    And  though  the  last  of  these  its  greater  lights  has  gone  down  after  a 
long  life  of  useful  and  honourable  literary  labour^  and  has  left  behind  him  in 
the  city  of  his  predilection  no  other  name  '  aui  simile  aut  secundum*  to  his 
own  in  the  world  of  letters,  yet  Geneva  may  still  boast  her  possession  of  a 
knot  of  literary  men,  remarluibly  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of 
her  population.     But  the  productions  of  the  Genevese  press  are  no  longer 
any  fair  criterion  of  the  amount  ancT importance  of  the  literary  labours  of  her 
citizens.    The  quantity  of  piiblishing  business  done  here  has  within  the  last 
few  years  fallen  off  to  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  it  used  to  be.    This 
decadence  has  been  caused  by  the  policy  of  France,  who  thought  fit,  a  short 
time  since,  to  impose  a  heavy  duty  on  books  entering  her  territory  from 
Geneva.     Not  that  France  haa  any  wish  to  deprive  her  citizens  of  the  works 
produced  by  Genevese  talent  and  labour ;  but  that  she  wished  to  secure  to 
her  own  paper  manu&cturers,  printers,  and  publishers,  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  publication  of  them.    She  was  well  aware,  that  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  circulation  on  which  a  Genevese  publisher  could  calculate  for  any  work 
of  general  interest,  was  supplied  by  her  own  people,  that  the  imposition  of 
such  duties  as  should  deprive  the  Genevese  bookseller  of  that  market,  wouM 
be   fatal  to  the  majority  of  publishing  speculations.     The  result  has  per- 
fectly corresponded  to  her  expectations.    The  authors  of  Geneva  publish 
their  works  at  Paris  ;  and  their  own  more  liberal  country  permits  the  copies, 
whose  production  has  thus  served  to  feed  the  trade  of  their  rivals,  to  come 
into  their  own  territory  duty  free. 

Notwithstanding  these  all-sufficient  reasons  for  a  great  falling-off  in  the 
amount  of  books  published  at  Geneva,  a  quarter  rarely  els^es  unmarked  by 
the  appearance  of  some  work  destined  to  take  its  place  in  the  ranks  of  Eu- 
ropean literature.  To  this  class  of  works  unquestionably  belongs  M.  F.  J. 
Pictct's  'Elementary  Treatise  on  Palaeontology;  or.  Natural  History  of 
Fossil  Animals,'  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  about  two  months  since. 
M.  Pictet  is  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Academy 
of  Geneva,  and  has  already  made  himself  fiivourably  known  to  the  scientific 
world  by  several  smaller  works.  The  treatise  in  question  is  to  occupy  three 
volumes  ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  handled  in  this  first 
portion  of  the  work,  it  is  expected  by  those  most  competent  to  judge  in  such 
a  matter,  that  M.  Pictet's  treatise  will  be  one  of  the  most  complete  and  satis- 
£ictory  works  on  the  very  interesting  subject  he  has  undertaken  to  elucidate* 

M.  Pictet  has  frequently  been  a  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the  *Bib- 
lioth^ue  Universelle,'  a  monthly  literary  and  scientific  review  published  at 
Geneva,  which  may  claim  to  be  one  of  the  eldest  of  the  publications  of  thii 
nature  extant  in  Europe,  having  now  attained  its  fiftieth  year.     It  was 


l^Atio^a  TFhich  it.c^tauie^  till  the  Erenc;li  tjotpk,  G^qeya..  TJ^iiLt  Uil^,beiDg  then 
foiUDd  iK>t  to  be  popular,  was^  qb^Qged  ^o.that  which  the  wor^  h^pv^r  sioce 
r^tainqd.  It  ^till  4fontioue$  freqytfpn^y  to  ng^joe  Ejwli^  >w^J^  .gind  ^Unq^t 
always  iaa  spirit  of  fair,  Uberalfi  and  ^opr^udicea  cqtidsip.  \  Mo^t  c^the 
Wdiog  Literary  men  of  Geneva  coi^tri^bute . ,tQ  it3.  ^age^r ..  mtjts  circuktioa 

n  mum  less  than  it  was  formerly. ;  prx^JstabV  ^^  account, p|jtliie,4ju(y  impost 
Oil  its  entry  into  France.  It  is  said,  nowever,  to  ^d  its  w^y  into  Italy  to 
a  considerable  extent;  a  fact  sufficient;  to  ^vur^  us  that  it  is  politically 
eolourless. 

A  literaij  association,  calling  itself '  The  Genevese  .I^jUtorlcal  an4 . Arcbaj<}- 
logical  Society,'  has  recently  been  established  here.  li  has  already  JpubUshea 
three  Yolumes  of  '  Memoires,'  the  last  witbinaiew,  wee)Ls  qnfy^  ,  ,its  oi>i^^, 
of  course,  is  to  illustrate  and  investigate,  more  especially,  .peneves^  hisjfi^.; 
but  it  occasionally  permits  itself  to  stray  over  a  wider  ^eld^  And  in  f^U  ca^es 
It  professes  to  treat  the  particular  ppints,  which  are  the  objects  of  i(8  re- 
searches, *  in  a  general  manner,  by  comparing  the  institutions  which  it 
studies,  with  those  of  neighbouring  countries,  and  by  connecting  as  much  as 
possible  the  facts  it  investigates  with  analogous  ^cts  in  the  history  of  border- 
uag  states.'  The  third  volume  is  decidedly  an  improvement  on  its,  two  pre- 
decessors, at  least  as  far  aa  the  general  interest  of  its  contents  is  concerned. 
The  entire  volume — a  good  sized  octavo — is  occupied  with  two  memoirs; 
one,  an  exceedingly  interesting  detailed  account  of  the  prosecution  of  Michael 
^ervetus,  by  Calvin,  at  Geneva,  in  1553,  by  M.  Rilliet  de  CandoUe ;  and  the 
other,  a  curious  account  of  the  hospitals  of  Geneva,  before  the  Reformation, 
in  the  days  when,  here  as  elsewhere  throughout  Europe,  such  establish- 
jxients  were  not  places  of  permanent  asylum  for  the  sick ;  but,  as  their  name 
imports,  houses  of  universal  and  indiscriminate  '  hospitalit/ .  for  the  way- 
farers of  all  sorts,  and  more  particularly  pilgrims.  This  curious  paper  is  tiie 
joint  work  of  MM.  Chaponni^re  and  Sordet.  The  fourth  volume,  to  be 
shortly  issued  by  this  young,  and  evidently  vigorous  society,  is  to  contain  the 
hitherto  unpublished  '  Chronicle  of  Jean  Ballard,'  the  historian  of  that  ob- 
scure portion  of  Genevese  history  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation. 

In  the  graver  departments  of  science  and  history,  Geneva  can  thus—all 
thin^  considered*— render  a  tolerably  fair  account  of  her  doings.  But  what 
can  be  said  for  her  belles  lettret  ?  A  certain  Marquis  Gaston  de  Chaumoot 
has  just  published  here  an  octavo  volume  of  poetry.  On  its  title  page  is 
written,  *  Le  Jardin  des  Glaciers— Fleurs  de  Foi.'  The  first  *  Flower  of 
Faith,'  in  this  icy  garden,  is  entitled  '  Hommage  h,  Dieu ;'  and  the  second, 
*  Hommt^e  k  Charles  Albert  I'  Both  are  printed  twelve  lines  to  the  octavo 
page— 4  moderation,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
poet's  readers.  N.  B.  Charles  Albert  is  the  man,  who  plays  at  being  king  at 
Turin. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  perhaps,  in  conclusion  that,  apparentlv,  piracy  can 
thrive,  where  honest  trade  cannot.  For  at  Lausanne  they  are  already  print- 
ing a  wonderfully  cheap  edition  of  *  Le  Juif  Errant,'  notwitlistanding  the 
importation  of  rival  piracies  from  Germany  and  from  Belgium.  When  is 
this  ta  cease? 


Bebxin,  Sept.  1644. 
So  .completely  have  the  minds  of  all  classes  here  been  for  the  last  few 
months,  epgrossed  by  events  of  a  political  nature,  that  the  labourers  in  the 
fields  of 'literature  and  science,  have,  become  conscious  of  their  inability  to 


m 


coinfKidhdev^itMWift  h^^tite^MflJl^  df'aietentl^/iabd'  htiVe^^ii'fy^^ 


inf a  a  "tcittptrfAhfihipenAiofli!  bf  mtHf^  l4li^rt.  WUhUh^  ^ieptiotixie  «  new 
and  batiflAdine  (fl^iV'^|iotf'oF'm^'iirdtk!^'bf  S(*hill^,  and;  a  fNr  tMfher  ¥ei 
^riM  bf  ^Mbilftttl  '^bi^i  th^H^  Tittt^  tb^  attract  ^tt^nrion'm  the  'L^ipsk* 
caialo^'^!^  Bi!k%;et^h' irfb^^aive  of  the  ttOi^  than  ordinary  Isngubr  io  tli6 

Si^lfsmbit  ^bM^hcr^^  atstilbiitab^^  to  ^^ybviodd  caiiseft,  Itnbay  be  li^ilh  eoi>i 
d^b^'aiBhtted^ltklt^  itib^rt^ttnt'^i^gfe  iiiit  pi^ent  pasdln^'over  ttie  dko^ 
of  th^^Grehnaii  Ute^iiry  ^orfd- '  Th6  IfOm^ntic  sj^lrit  of  advcnturotis  speculaM 
tiom  h'&kfdymg  tLviky ';  athithat'^lky'  with  liypotheses,  which  stamps  every 
Germap  philQSopbical^ystem  with  the  boldness,  but  immateriality,  of  one  of 
Beethdret/if  sympHopie^*  is  bt^oroihg  'more  and  more  rare.  The  popular 
mind  is  '^roWiog-  dMdedly  averse  to  :&bstract  dbmiisition,  and  beginning  to 
a»ilme  a^mudh  hiore  pfedickl  t^he  thiin  heretoK>re.  •  Every  theory,  be  it^ 
siibji^  what'itn^a^,  is  tiow  itivestf^ted  with  a  keen  eye  to  its  political  or 
natiohttlHecono^icai  tesults. 

No  'ftyBteni  of  transcendental  philosophy  can  now  command  attention> 
from  which  canons  may  not  be  deduced,  bearing  directly  on  the  necessity  of 
popcrlat  representation  or  the  Law  of  Divorce.    No  theory  of  Ethics  can 
nope  to  find  much  favour,  which  does  not  assign  to  the  political  responsibility 
of  mti^fei^  a  prominent  place  amongst  the  moral  responsibilities  of  man  in 
a  focinl  state.     Even  the  German  annals  are  now  ransacked  for  events 
whereon  to  Hinge  modem  sympathfes.    The  celebration  a  few  days  since,  of 
tite  sooth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Konigsberg  University,  was 
certainly  altogether  in  this  spirit,  and  far  more  a  political  demonstratioli 
than  a  display  of  filial  veneration  for  an  antiquated  Alma  Mater.     In  this 
instaraee,  indeed,  a  collision  took  place  between  the  Prussian  Minister  of  In^ 
stntction,  Dr.  Eickhom,  and  the  Prorector  of  the  University,  Dr.  Burdadi^ 
which  Sufficiently  attests  the  presence  of  a  strong  polemical  feeling.    In  the 
course  of  bis  address  to  the  senate,  the  minister,  after  reprobating  the  oppo- 
sitional spirit^  which  has  long  distinguished  the  acts  of  many  members  of  this 
uhfversity,  recommended  them  to  amend  their  conduct,  and  for  the  future 
appeal  for  forgiveness  of  the  past  to  the  unbounded  clemency  of  his  M»- 
jeMy,  who  had  come  in  person  to  do  honour  to  the  occasion.     He  was  here 
stopped  by  the  prorector  with  the  words — *•  Clemency  is  only  for  the  criminal 
'  -—1  cannot  |)ermit  such  language  in  these  halk."    The  damaging  efi^t  of 
'  this  ititerhtde  to  a  minister,  who  has  long  been  highly  unpopular,  can  Imrdly 
be  described ;  and  the  timidity  which  forces  the  censorship  to  suppress  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  facts,  only  provokes  every  species  of  exaggeration  in 
the  verbal  accounts  current. 

'Whilst  on  the  subject  of  anniversaries,  I  may  as  well  allude  to  a  royal 
cabinet  order  which  has  just  appeared,  instituting  a  quinquennial  prize  of  one 
thousand  thalers,to  be  conferred  on  the  author  of  the  best  historical  work^  in 
the  German  language,  on  any  subject  of  German  history,  and  vesting  the 
decision  in  nine  members  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  royal 
foundation  is  stated  to  be  in  commemoration  of  the  thousandth  anniversary 
of  the  treaty  of  Verdun.  There  is,  however,  considerable  ambiguity  in  the 
wording  of  the  cabinet  order.  Thus  it  does  not  appear  whether  the  same 
author  is  to  continue  to  receive  the  prize  until  outstripped  by  some  more  for- 
tunate competitor;  nor  whether  recondite  research  or  a  popular  style  is 
to  obtain  the  preference. 

Amongst  the  many  incidents  which  characterise  the  prevalent  tone  of  feel- 
ing, a  drama  entitled  '  Moritz  von  Sachsen,'  from  the  pen  of  the  poet  Prutz, 
deserves  mention.  The  author  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  decidedly 
liberal  writers,  and  a  prominent  contributor  to  the '  Hallische  Jahrbdcher,' 
which  were  some  years  since  suppressed.    It  was  wdl  known  that  the  poll- 
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tical  tendency  of  the  drama  was  not  the  least  of  its  perfections^  and  it  there- 
fore occasioned  some  surprise  that  it  should  he  announced  for  repiesentatioQ 
on  the  stage  of  the  Prussian  capital.  The  piece  was  actually  produced,  after 
being  suhjected  to  some  mutilation,  and  was  too  successful  to  admit  of  beiog 
a  second  time  performed,  though  announced  for  repetition.  In  this  instance 
success  proved  fatal. 

A  very  amusing  book  has  just  appeared  in  Leipsic,  and  been  confiscated  by 
the  Saxon  government,  out  of  courtesy  to  Prussia,  entitled '  Hamor  aof  der 
Anklagebank,'  or  '  Humour  in  the  Dock,'  being  the  defence  of  a  popular  sa- 
tirical writer,  Wallesrode,  by  himself,  in  which  he  seeks  to  vindicate  himself 
against  the  charges  of  high  treason,  sedition,  and  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, for  which  he  is  being  at  present  under  prosecution,  in  conse- 
quence of  passages  contained  in  a  recent  work,  entitled  *  Unterthanige  Reden/ 
for  which  I  can  offer  no  English  equivalent. 

The  subject  of  international  copyright  between  England  and  Prussia  is  at 
present  actively  canvassed,  and  engages  a  considerable  share  of  the  attention 
of  the  Prussian  government  and  British  embassy  here.  It  is,  however,  very 
difficult  to  see  how  any  solid  advantages  are  to  be  obtained  without  the  con- 
currence of  all  the  minor  German  states  ;  and  even  then  the  subject  presents 
difficulties  which  seem  hardly  surmountable. 

Permit  me  now,  before  concluding,  to  glance  at  the  leading  ev^its  of  a  poli- 
tical nature,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  Their  mere  recapitulation  will 
tend  to  justify  such  meagre  gleanings  from  the  world  of  letters.  Com- 
mencing with  the  visit  or  visitation  of  that  imperial  traveller,  who  has  ob- 
tained throughout  Germany  the  characteristic  surname  of  *  The  Sudden,'  we 
find  the  memorable  Castel  convention  for  the  extradition  of  Russian  prisoners 
renewed.  This  is  a  point  on  which  Germany  is  the  more  sensitive,  as  in- 
stead of  concessions  for  so  great  a  boon,  four  consecutive  Ukases  have  since 
appeared  of  a  more  isolating  character  than  ever.  Next  followed  an  almost 
unparalleled  crisis  in  the  monetary  world,  produced  by  the  most  unintelligible 
government  measures  connected  with  railway  speculation,  which  had  the 
effect  of  creating  a  rise  and  fall  of  about  twenty  per  cent,  in  these  securities 
within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  and  thereby  entailing  immense  losses  on  a 
vast  number  of  private  individuals  who  haa  been  tempted  to  invest  their 
capital  in  this  stock.  On  the  heels  of  this  catastrophe  followed  the  serious 
disturbances  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  from  the  contagion  of  which  even 
the  capital  has  not  been  altogether  free,  and  then  the  insane  attempt  on  tbe 
life  of  the  king  and  queen.  And  then,  to  complete  the  sad  catalogue,  tbe 
frightful  inundations  in  Silesia,  which  have  deprived  upwards  of  twelve 
thousand  individuals  of  the  ordinary  means  of  sustenance.  The  sympathy 
with  these  unhappy  sufferers  is  great,  and  his  majesty  has  humanely  withheld 
his  annual  donation  of  100,000  thalers  for  the  Cologne  cathedral  for  this 
year,  and  devoted  it  to  the  relief  of  his  afflicted  subjects  in  Silesia. 

The  grand  exhibition  of  German  manu&ctures  originally  limited  to  the 
states  belonging  to  the  customs  league,  but  subsequently  made  to  embrace 
Germany  in  general,  has  been  now  open  for  public  insoection  for  some 
weeks.  It  is  held  in  a  splendid  arsenal,  and  is  considered  by  some  as  not 
much  inferior  to  its  Parisian  rival.  There  can  be  no  question  but  it  will  give 
a  vast  impetus  to  German  manufacturing  industry,  which  now,  through  the  re- 
cent convention  with  Belgium,  has  obtained  a  well  situated  port,  and,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  newly  organised  Prussian  Board  of  Trade,  cannot  fail  of 
becoming  a  still  more  dangerous  rival  of  England.  A  slight  reduction  in  the 
Prussian  inland  postage,  to  take  effect  from  the  1st  of  October,  is  stated  to  be 
but  the  prelude  of  stiU  more  extensive  reductions. 
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DENMARK. 

A  Copenhagen  journal  has  published  the  will  of  the  celebrated  sculptor 
Thorwaldsen.  The  document  bears  the  date  of  the  5th  of  December,  1888. 
One  of  the  clauses  is  as  follows  ; — '  I  bequeath  to  my  native  city,  Copen- 
bagen,  all  the  objects  of  art  belonging  to  me,  those  in  Copenhagen  as  well  as 
those  in  Rome,  consisting  of  statues,  bas-reliefsy  antique  vases,  prints,  &c.  It 
is  my  wish  that  all  should  be  collected  together  to  form  a  museum,  which  shall 
bear  my  name/  Next  follow  some  behests  relative  to  the  heirs  of  the  tes- 
tator. On  the  25th  of  January,  1843,  the  testator  modified  the  first  will 
bequeathing  to  the  museum  all  the  property  he  might  die  possessed  of, 
except  about  4000  rix-thalers  to  be  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  works  of 
art  are  to  be  placed  in  the  museum,  (as  stated  in  the  first  will,)  and  the  re- 
maining property  is  to  be  sold  and  the  capital  invested : — the  interest  to  be 
laid  out  in  commissions  to  Danish  artists,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the 
advancement  of  the  fine  arts  in  Denmark.  The  works  commissioned  are  to 
belong  to  the  museum,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  collection  is  to  be  printed. 
Thorwaldsen  directs  one  of  his  executors,  Professor  Bissen,  of  Copenhagen, 
to  complete  the  works  he  has  left  unfinished  at  his  death ;  the  expense  is  to 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  museum. 

FRANCE. 

Letters  received  in  Paris  from  Constantinople,  dated  July,  contain  some 
interesting  information  relative  to  M.  Botta's  recent  discoveries  at  Khorsa- 
bad,  near  Nineveh.  Eugene  Flandin,  an  artist,  has  been  sent  out  by  the 
French  government  for  the  purpose  of  making  drawings  of  the  excavations 
which  are  actively  going  on.  Botta  has  discovered  two  doors  uniformly 
adorned  with  bas-reliefs :  on  one  side  is  represented  a  colossal  bull,  with  a 
human  head,  and  on  the  other  a  human  figure  with  an  eagle's  head  and 
wings.  These  doors  are  fifteen  feet  in  heieht,  and  they  open  into  a  hall  120 
feet  long.  The  only  wall  which  is  yet  deared  from  rubbish  (that  on  tlie 
soolJi  side)*  is  covered  with  a  series  of  bas-reliefi,  representing  battles,  ex- 
plained by  inscriptions.  The  hill  on  which  this  building  stands  is  surrounded 
by  a  stone  wall,  with  bastions.  Botta  is  now  actively  exploring  these  ruins ; 
he  has  fifty  labourers  at  work,  and  it  is  hoped  tfaAt  in  the  space  of  ten 
months  to  lay  open  the  whole.  He  has  ascertained  that  there  is,  on  the 
direct  road  from  Nineveh  to  Khoisabad,  a  chain  of  hills  covered  with  fraff- 
ments  of  brick  and  marble  bearing  inscriptions.  He  infers  that  these  hills 
were  formerly  the  bases  of  palaces,  and  that  Khorsabad  was  a  fortress  si- 
tuated at  the  extremity  of  the  city.  The  quadrangular  space,  which  is 
surrounded  by  the  wall,  and  which  contains  the  hill  of  Jonas,  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  include  the  whole  extent  of  the  city  of  Nineveh.  But  M. 
Botta  considers  it  more  probable  that  this  space  was  only  the  great  court  of 
the  palace,  whilst  the  city  extended  as  &r  as  the  hill  of  Khorsabad,  a  dis- 
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tance  of  five  caravan  stages.  This  conjecture  accords  with  the  possibility  of 
the  prophet  Jonas  bavins  wandered  for  three  day^  about  the  city,  which  would 
be  incomprefaensibls  if  the  limited  space  of  the  qaadraaglft  en  the  Tigris  be 
supposed  to  have  been  the  whole  extent  of  tlie  city. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  bronze  statue  of  the  celebrated  matheinattdati 
Laplace,  at  his  birth-place,  fieaumont  en  Auge,  near  Caen. 

Lamartine  has  concluded  a  contract  with  a  Parisian  publisher,  by  which  be 
has  disposed  of  the  copyright  of  his  collected  works,  for  the  sum  of  450,000 
francs.  Among  them  are  eight  volumes  hitherto  unpublished,  consisting 
of  the  '  History  of  the  Girondistes'  and  the  tragedy  or  'Touasaint  TOuver- 
ture.' 

M.  Ducrotey  de  Blainville,. Member  of  the  Institute,  has  ancceeded  the 
late  Geoffrey  de  Sainte-Hilaire,  as  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Physiology  in 
the  Academy  of  Science. 

The  Paris  papers  record  the  death  of  the  architect  Lep^re,  who  aceooi- 
panied  Napoleon's  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  who,  in  conjunction  with  God* 
douin,  erected  the  column  on  the  Place  Venddme.  Paris  is  indebted  to 
Lepbre  for  several  other  architectural  ornaments.  The  church  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paule  was  his  last  work.     He  died  on  the  18th  of  July. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  in  Paris  of  the  progress  of  M.  de  Castelnan's 
scientific  expedition  to  the  interior  of  South  America,  undertaken  by  direc* 
tion  of  the  French  government.  After  a  sojourn  of  some  months  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  where  the  authorities  of  the  country  manifested  an  earnest  desire  to 
protect  and  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  expedition,  M.  Castelnan  and 
his  companions  crossed  the  Sierra  de  Estrella,  and  entered  the  province  of 
Minas.  In  Barbacena  they  made  some  important  astronomical  and  geogra- 
phical observations,  and  after  visiting  the  Topaz  mines  of  Capan,  proceeded 
to  Uro  Prito,  the  capital  of  the  rich  province  of  that  name.  Having  crossed 
the  vast  desert  of  Rio  ^San-Francisco,  they  reached  Villa  Boa,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Goyaz,  about  the  central  point  of  Brazil.  M.  de  Castelnan 
describes  this  part  of  the  country  in  glowing  colours.  Gold  is  abundant  in 
the  sand  of  the  river ;  and  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  a  pure  state  in  lumps 
of  several  pounds  weight.  The  diamonds  of  Rio  Claro  are  remarkably  large, 
and,  in  Salmasser,  pearls  are  found  in  shells  of  the  Unio  species.  At  the  date 
of  the  last  accounts,  the  expedition  was  preparing  to  sail  down  the  yet  un» 
described  Rio-Tocantin,  and  after  traversing  Arregnay,  to  return  to  Goyaz, 
and  from  thence  to  proceed  to  Lima. 

Recent  letters  from  Algiers  mention  the  discovery  of  some  curious  antiqui* 
ties  in  the  course  of  some  excavations  at  Orleansville.  The  principal  objects 
dug  up  are  the  following :  a  marble  bust  of  a  proconsul ;  sevend  Roman 
weights  in  copper  and  bronze ;  a  statuette  of  Priapus ;  the  head  of  a  pin  or 
brooch,  representing  a  dolphin's  head,  with  rubies  in  the  eyes ;  an  iron  pick- 
axe and  hammer,  and  the  figure  of  a  cock  in  bronze,  much  rusted.  There 
are,  also,  many  articles  of  pottery,  viz. :  some  jars  of  lachrymatories ;  a  fiag- 
ment  of  the  cover  of  an  amphora,  with  the  inscription  '  Semper  gaude;'  and 
the  fragment  of  a  vase,  adorned  with  figures,  representing  baptism. 

The  recent  inauguration  of  the  great  organ  of  the  church  of  St.  Eustache 
excited  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  in  the  musical  circles  of  Parisi  It  was 
not  a  religious  ceremony,  but  the  event  was  celebrated  by  a  genuine  '  concert 
spirituel.'  The  organ  is  not  a  new  one ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  supposed  to 
be  as  old  as  the  church .  itself,  the  building  of  which  was  begun  in  1532,  and 
finished  in  1642.  It  is  a  noble  instrument,  and  has  recently  undergone  a 
thorough  repair.  On  the  day  of  inauguration  it  was  played  by  several  distia- 
guished  organists,  among  whom  was  Adolph  Hesse  of  Breslauy  whose  pei^ 
formance  excited  general  admiration. 
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Letters  liav^beeirrecext^ed  ^t  Munich,  atinotikioing  tbe  death  of  the  c^Ie-  ' ' 
brated  traveller,  Dr.  Koch.  After  teh  years  passed  in  visiting  various  parts 
of£g3rpt»  Dn'Kock  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  He  accompanied 
the  Duke  de  Ragusa  and  Prince  PUcklef  Muskan  in  their  respective  jour^  ' 
neyt  in  th»  East.  His  <leath  took  place  at  Kartnm,  on  the  6th  of  Juney  in 
the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  undertake  a  new 
jonmey  into  Sudan. 

The  first  volamef  of  a  work,  on  which  the  lyric  poet  Uhland  has  heen 
long  engaged,  has  just  been  published  at  Stuttgard.  It  is  entitled,  '  Alte 
hoeh  iind  niederdeutsche  Yolkslieder,  mit  Abhandlungen  und  Anmerkungen,' 
(Old  popular  Songs  in  the  high  and  low  German  Languages,  with  Notes  and 
Commentaries).  The  work  will  be  comprised  in  five  volumes,  of  which  three 
are  to  contain  the  songs,  and  two  are  to  consist  of  notes  and  treatises.  It  is 
expect^  that  the  publication,  when  completed,  will  form  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  German  lyric  poetry. 

A  letter  from  Munich  states  that  Dr.  Schaf  hautl  was,  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  preparing  to  join  the  commission  sent  by  the  King  of  Bavaria  to 
Pomp^i,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Gartner.  The  chief  objects,  to 
which  the  attention  of  this  commission  is  directed,  are  the  study  of  the  Pom- 
peitti  architecture,  and,  if  possible,  the  discovery  of  the  method  employed  by 
the  ancients  in  their  stucco  work,  for  which  it  would  appear  they  used -no 
other  ingredient  than  chalk.  The  imitation  of  the  ancient  stucco  has 
hitherto  baffled  the  attempts  of  modern  stucco  workers.  Vitruvius  gives  a 
Tery  minute  description  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  method  of  preparing 
the  ancient  stucco,  yet  all  experiments,  made  in  conformity  with  his  direc- 
tions, have  failed  of  producing  the  desired  eflfect.  Professor  Schaf  hautl  has 
already  directed  a  great  deal  of  inquiry  to  the  subject,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he 
and  the  other  persons  connected  with  the  commission,  will  succeed  in  solving 
a  problem  alike  interesting  to  science  and  art. 

Ger^inus,  of  Heidelberg,  is  engaged  in  writing  a  critical  work  on  Shaks- 
peare,  and  has  suspended  for  the  present  his  '  History  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.' 

The  University  of  Bonn  is  now  the  favourite  school  for  the  princes  and 
the  hkh  nobility  of  Germany.  Accounts  from  Dresden  mention,  that  the 
son  of  Prince  John  of  Saxony  (the  future  heir  to  the  throne  of  that  king- 
dom) is  about  to  be  sent  to  Bonn.  Professor  Dahlmann  has  signified  his 
intention  of  remaining  at  that  university,  a  circumstance  which  occasions  no 
little  regret  in  Heidelberg. 

The  German  papers  record  the  recent  death  of  Professor  Beneke,  of  Got- 
tingen,  in  his  eighty-third  year.  He  was  a  distinguished  philologist,  and  his 
lectures  on  the  German  and  English  languages  and  literature  were  highly  and 
deservedly  admired.  The  fiftieth  year  of  his  professorship  at  Gottingen  was 
celebrated  in  August,  1842.     He  was  librarian  to  the  university. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  festivals  were  held  in  most  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Germany,  in  honour  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
Herder.  In  Munich,  Herder's  native  city,  the  day  was  celebrated  with  marked 
honour. 

GREECE. 

We  learn  that  a  Greek  gentleman,  M.  Neroutsos,  now  residing  in  London^ 
is  engaged  in  translating,  into  Romaic,  Mr.  St.  John's  elaborate  work,  *  The 
History  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Greece.'  No  undertaking 
coold  be  more  worthy  of  receiving  support  in  regenerated  Hellas,  since  the 
best  way  to  incite  a  people  to  peiform  great  actions  b  to  set  before  them  the 
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example  of  their  ancestors.  We  maj  take  this  opportunity  of  annoancini; 
that  a  society,  to  be  called  '  The  Hellenic  Association,'  is  al;>out  to  be  formed 
in  London  under  the  auspices  of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  English 
and  Greek.    Ita  object  will  be  to  promote  education  in  Greece. 

ITALY. 

A  commission  ig?as  some  time  ago  established  in  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  such  old  pictures,  prints,  drawings,  and  descriptions,  as  might 
afford  assistance  in  the  projected  restoration  of  the  cathedral  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  Herr  von  Quast,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  commission,  wished 
to  compare  a  print  given  by  Pistolesi,  in  the  Vaticano  descritto,  with  an  oil 
painting,  of  the  interior  of  the  cathedral,  which  he  himself  had  seen  in  the 
Vatican  a  few  years  ago.  However  the  picture  was  not  to  be  found,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  fruitless  inquiries  respecting  it  were  set  on  foot  by  Herr 
▼on  Buch,  the  Prussian  envoy  to  the  Papal  See.  At  length  Dr.  Dressel 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  it  in  a  private  gallery,  and  it  was  immediately 
purchased  by  Herr  von  Buch.  As  a  work  of  art  the  picture  is  but  of 
mediocre  value ;  but  it  will  be  of  important  assistance  to  the  object  the  com- 
mission has  in  view.  It  represents,  with  the  utmost  fidelity  of  detail,  the 
Interior  of  the  cathedral  as  it  was  before  the  mutilation  of  the  edifice  by  the 
French  about  the  end  of  the  last  century.  They  broke  up  and  partially 
carried  away  the  costly  columns  of  porphyry  and  marble,  brought  by  Charle- 
magne from  San  Yitale,  in  Ravenna.  The  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814,  restored 
them,  at  least  in  part,  to  Aix.  The  painting  recently  discovered  in  Rome, 
represents  the  coloured  columns ;  but  wliether  it  will  be  possible  to  restore 
them  all  is  a  doubtful  question.  Pistolesi's  plate  is  faulty  in  perspective,  as 
well  as  incorrect  and  defective  in  the  representation  of  the  architectural 
ornaments. 

The  sculptor,  Matliia,  of  Berlin,  who  is  at  present  in  Rome,  is  engaged  on 
a  work  which  attracts  the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  art.  It  is  called  '  Cupid 
and  the  Dog ;'  and  all  who  have  seen  it  concur  in  eulogising  tlie  beauty  and 
the  graceful  grouping  of  the  figures.  The  winged  god  is  represented  sleep- 
ing, his  head  pillowed  on  his  left  arm,  which  rests  on  the  back  of  a  watch-dog, 
the  emblem  of  fidelity.  The  group  is  executed  in  Carrara  marble  of  the 
purest  white.    It  is  for  the  Duchess  of  Leuchtenburg. 

An  important  artistical  work  is  about  to  appear  at  Parma,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Duchess  Maria  Louisa  (formerly  Empress  of  France).  The 
duchess  has  ordered  correct  copies  to  be  made  of  the  fresco  paintings  of 
Correggio,  which  adorn  various  places  in  the  city  of  Parma,  and  also  of 
some  pictures  of  Parmigiano,  which  are  nearly  destroyed.  From  these 
drawings  engravings  are  to  be  executed  by  Toschi,  the  celeJbrated  copper>plate 
engraver.  The  work  is  to  appear  in  numbers,  each  number  to  be  accom- 
panied by  some  pages  of  explanatory  text.  It  is  expected  that  ten  years  will 
be  required  for  the  completion  of  the  undertaking. 

A  somewhat  curious  work  appeared  lately  at  Messina,  consisting  of  a 
•  History  of  celebrated  Trees,'  by  the  Abbate  Carmelo  Allegra.  The  author 
treats  of  the  *  Chesnut  Tree  of  Etna'  (Castagno  d^  cmto  cavaUi)\  of*  Hage- 
dorus'  and  Klopstock's  Lindens ;'  of  the  *  Cedars  of  Lebanon  ;*  of  *  Rous- 
seau's Tree,  at  Montmorency  ;'  &c 

Professor  Foggi,  of  the  'University  of  Pisa,  is  preparing  for  publication, 
in  Italian,  an  important  work  upon  the  poetry  of  the  Bible,  upon  which  he 
has  been  engaged  for  several  years.  It  presents  a  complete  developement  of 
the  metrical  system  of  Hebrew  poetry,  as  well  as  of  the  poetical  nomencla- 
ture which  was  employed  by  the  ancient  rhetoricians  of  the  people  of  Israel. 

Flobbncb. — The  body  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  was  deposited,  on  the  third 
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of  August,  in  the  vault  of  the  church  of  9anta  Cruz,  the  temple  of  honour 
of  the  great  men  of  Italy.  He  is  said  to  have  left  a  fortune  of  600,000/. 
to  his  widow  and  daughter,  who  is  married  to  her  cousin,  the  Prince  de 
Marignano,  sod  of  Lucien. 

A  curious  instance  of  Austrian  intolerance  and  Tuscan  subservience  has 
just  occurred  here.  A  noble  Florentine,  Count  Masetti,  anxious  to  save  it 
from  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  vandalism  of  speculators,  purchased  the  house, 
on  the  Lung'  Arno,  in  which  Alfieri  lived  and  died,  and  placed  over  the  gate, 
on  a  white  marble  slab,  the  following  inscription  :  '  Vittorio  Alfieri,  Principe 
deir  Italiana  Tragedia,  per  la  gloria  e  regenerazione  d'  Italia  qui  detto  e  qui 
mori.'  (*  Here  Victor  Alfieri,  the  Prince  of  Italian  Tragedy,  for  the  glory  and 
regeneration  of  Italy,  wrote  and  died.*)  There  was  nothing  very  alarming  in  this 
monumental  record. ;  the  censorship  gave  its  visa  and  the  prefect  of  police  his 
exequatur.  The  inscription  had  been  open  to  public  view  for  several  days, 
when,  all  at  once,  the  Austrian  charge  d'affaires  at  Florence  took  exception  to 
it,  in  the  name  of  his  imperial  master.  At  first,  it  was  very  naturally  believed 
by  the  Tuscan  government  that  he  could  not  be  serious;  but  despatches  from 
Vienna  came  which  fully  proved  that  the  chargd  d'affaires  perfectly  repre- 
sen  ted  the  imbecility  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  Austrian  emperor.  Protest 
was  in  vain  ;  lampoon,  pasquinade,  epigram,  all  was  in  vain.  The  authorities 
were  obliged  to  yield — and  tne  inscription  was  removed  in  the  name  of  Austria. 
Fovera  Italia  ! 

NORWAY. 

Jacob  Aall,  the  wealthy  owner  of  the  iron  mines  of  Naes,  and  a  man  dis- 
tinguished for  learning  and  literary  talent,  died  at  Christiania,  on  the  4th  of 
August.  Many  years  ago  he  consigned  the  active  superintendence  of  his 
lucrative  property  to  his  son,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits  ;  he 
studied  profoundly  the  history,  language,  and  antiquities  of  Norway.  A  great 
portion  of  his  literary  labours  were  contributions  to  periodical  publications. 
His  principal  works  area  Grerman  translation  of  Snorre Sturleson's  '  Chronicle 
of  the  Northern  Monarchs/  (which  he  published  at  his  own  cost,)  and  his '  Re* 
collections  for  an  Appendix  to  the  History  of  Norway,  from  1800  to  1815.' 
He  subscribed  the  sum  of  20,000  thalers  towards  the  foundation  of  the  Uni- 
Tcrsity  of  Christiania. 

The  union  of  Scandinavian  naturalists,  recently  assembled  at  Christiania, 
concluded  their  scientific  conferences  about  the  end  of  July.  Copenhagen  is 
the  place  fixed  upon  for  the  meeting  of  next  year. 

RUSSIA. 

The  public  libraries  which  were  first  called  into  existence  by  permission  of 
the  emperor,  in  1836,  and  are  now  established  in  forty-two  towns  of  the 
empire,  must  necessarily  operate  beneficially  on  the  civilisation  of  the  people. 
Most  of  these  contain  from  150O  to  2000  volumes,  and  the  collections  are 
continually  increasing  by  important  contributions  from  the  public.  The 
libraries  of  Odessa  and  Tambotf  contain  from  10,000  to  12,000  volumes 
each.  Complete  editions  are  now  published  of  those  works  which  may 
be  called  the  classics  of  Russian  literature,  viz.,  the  writings  of  Pushkin^ 
Shukovski,  and  Bestushev ;  the  latter  is  known  in  Russian  literature  only 
by  the  najne  of  Marlinsky.  An  Indian  tale,  in  verse,  from  the  pen  of 
^nkovski,  has  recently  been  puUished  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  entitled 
'  Nal  and  Damayante.* 
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_.-  ■  CHINA;  .1    ;  ..-     [    ;  • 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thom,  of  Liverpool,  we  have  been 
put  in  possession  of  a  '  Obineise  and  English  Vocabulary/  published  last 
year  at  Canton  bj^  our  correspondent's  brother.  At  the  risk  of  compro- 
mising our  editorial  prerogative  of  literary  oinniscience,  we  must  confess 
our  incompetence  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  Mi>  Thomfs  labours :  but  as, 
everything  which  leads  to  facilitate  a  kindly,  and  mutually  serviceable  inter- 
course between  our  countrymen  and  ihe  Chinese  is  deserving  of  all  encourage- 
ment, we  have  great  pleasure  ia.  quoting  from  the  '  Journal  des  Debats,' 
June  24,  1844,  the  following  notice  of  the  *  Vocabulary.'  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  M.  Stanislas  Julien,  member  of  the  Institiit,  and  professor  of  Ancient 
Chinese  in  the  College  of  France  i — 

*'  The  Bibliotheque  Roy  ale  has  just  had  trananitted  to  it  from  Canton  a 
work,  which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  bids  fair  to  open  op  China  to^san  a 
way  far  more  efficacious  than  even  the  force  of  arms  has  done  ;  and  this,  by 
enabling  the  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire  to  acquaint  themselves,  with- 
out any  other  assistance  than  that  which  itself  affords,  with  the  ideas  and 
scientific  attainments  which  prevail  in  Europe.  The  work  alluded  to  is  a 
Chinese  and  English  Vocabulary,  published  for  the  use  of  the  Chinese.  It  is 
headed  by  a  preface  in  Chinese,  written  in  a  moderate  and  conciliatory  tone, 
which"  the  Emperor  must  have  read  with  no  less  interest  than  satisfaction, 
should  it  have  been  brought  under  his  notice.  This  last-named  circumstance 
is  by  no  means  improbable,  as,  according  to  the  '  Hongkong  Gazette,'  of  the 
26th  October,  1843,  a  considerable  number  of  copies  had  been  forwarded 
to  the  Court  of  Pekin ;  and  as  information  has  been  received,  since  their 
arrival,  of  many  of  the  high  functionaries  of  that  capital  having  read  and 
having  been  delighted  with  the  work.  Hitherto,  the  almost  exclusive  ob- 
ject of  Sinologues  has  been  to  compile  dictionaries  for  the  service  of 
Europeans,  but  the  opening  of  four  new  ports  has  given  birth  to  new 
wants,  and,  among  its  other  consequences,  has  created  a  sort  of  neces- 
sity for  the  publication  of  the  vocabulary  which  we  have  now  the  pleasure 
of  announcing.  It  was  an  idea  at  once  happy  and  bold  to  aim  at  fur- 
nishing the  Chinese  with  the  opportunity  of  acquiring,  through  the  medium 
of  their  own  language,  an  acquaintance  with  that  of  England.  But  an  im- 
mense difficulty  had  to  be  encountered  in  attempting  to  set  forth  to  the  eye 
the  sounds  of  a  foreign  tongue,  the  pronunciation  of  which  is  so  arbitrary,  by 
employing  for  that  purpose  the  signs  of  a  language  which  has  no  a^babet. 
To  triumph  over  this  obstacle,  and  others  which  need  not  be  enumerated, 
nothing  less  was  required  than  the  learning  and  experience  of  a  man  who 
has  had  his  abode  in  China  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  to  whom  the  spoken 
language  of  the  Chinese  is  as  familiar  as  his  vernacular  tongue.  The  author 
is  Mr.  Robert  Thom,  whose  abilities  are  well  known  throughout  Europe,  the 
gentleman  who,  in  connexion  with  the  younger  Morrison,  acted  as  interpreter 
to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  during  his  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  Plenipo- 
tentiaries ;  and  this  not  only  in  arrauging  the  terms  of  the  recent  peace,  but 
likewise  in  since  discussing  and  settling  the  articles  of  that  commercial  treaty 
which  now  throws  China  open  to  European  enterprise  and  activity.  To  him 
the  public  was  previously  indebted  for  his  edition  of  ^sop's  Fables  in  Chinese 
and  English,  and  for  an  interesting  tale  translated  from  the  Chinese*  .  .  • 
We  may  add  that  Mr.  Thom  has  published  this  work  at  his  own  expmse; 
and  that  he  has  distributed  copies  gratuitously  to  foreigners  who  reside  in 
China,  as  well  as  to  the  native  merchants  of  the  new  ports,  henoeforwahi  to 
be  brought  into  constant  intercourse  with  Europeans,  and  requiring  the  assist- 
ance which  such  a  work  affords." 
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ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

,FkOM  JuiiY   TO   S^VTEMSEH,  1844,  INCLUSIVE, 

IFUBNISHED  BY  MESSRS.  WILLIAMS  AND  NORGATE, 
14,  HENRIETTA-STREET,  CO  VENT-GARDEN. 

.  THEOLOGY,  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  &c. 

Bindemann,  C,  das  Leben  des  Augustinus,  rol.  I.,  bis  zu  seiner  Taufe;  oder  bis 

.  anm  &;lilu8ae  des:gescfaichtlicheii  Theils  der  Confessionen.  gvo.  Berlin,  6s. 

Bost,  A.,  Hi$touFe  Ajicieone  et  Modeme  de  I'Eglise  des  frdres  de  Bohemie  et  de 

,  Morayie^    2  t<^s.    ISUna    Parit,    78. 6d. 
S.  JostiDi,  martyris,  Opera.  Recensuit  J.  C. T.  Otto.  Tomns n.  Ease. 2  Jemu  lis. 
Krenser,  Beitrage  z.  ChristL  Eirchenbau-Eunst,  vide  "  Fine  Arts." 
lisco,  F.  G.,  Die  Wunder  Jesu  Christi,  exegetisch-homiletisch  bearbeitet    6yo. 

Berlin.     6s. 
Matter,  J.,  Histoire  critique  da  gnosticism  et  de  son  influence  sur  les  sectes  re- 

ligieuses  et  philosophiqnes  des  6  prem.  siedes.   Tom.  III.     Strasburg,    9s. 
Meier,  G.  A.,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Trinitat  in  ihrer  historischen  Entwickelung.  YoL 

I,    8vo.    Hamburg.    6s. 
Mohler,  J.  A.,  Athanasius  der  Grosse  mid  die  Eirche  seiner  Zeit,  besonders  im 

Eflunpfe  mit  dem  Arianismns.    2  Anfl.    8to.    Maim.    8s. 
Nitzsch,  C.  J.,  System  der  christUchen  Lehre.    5  verb.  Aiifl.    8yo.    Bonn,    9s. 

Fredigten  in  Wittenberg  gehalten.    2  Aufl.    8yo.    5s.  6d. 

Origenis  Opera  omnia.    Edid.  C.  H.  E.  Lommatzsch.     Tomus  XVII.  12mo. 

BeroL     8s. 
Wette,  W.  M.  L.  de,  Exeget.  Handb.  z.  nenen  Test.  Vol.  IL  p.  5.  Brief  an  Titus, 

Timotheus  u.  d.  Hebraer.    8yo.    Leipzig.    4s. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Eivenich,  P.  J.,  Der  Hermesianismus  nnd  Johannes  Ferrone,  sein  romischer 
Gegner.    P.  L   8vo.    Breslau.    3s. 

Leibnitz's  Animadversiones  ad  Cartesii  principia  philosophise,  mitgetheilt  Yon  Dr. 
G.  E.  Guhrauer.    8yo.    Bonn.    2s. 

Mendelssohn's,  Moses,  G^sammelte  Schriften.  Heransgeg.  Yon  Dr.  G.  B.  Men- 
delssohn.   Vol.  IV.  in  2  parts.    12mo.     10s. 

Eosenkranz,  K.,  HegeFs  Leben.  (Supplement  zu  Hegel's  Werken.  RyL  8yo. 
Berlin    12s. 

Sigwart,  Dr.  H.  C.  W.,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  vom  allgemeinen  wissen- 
schaftlichen  und  geschichtlichen  Standpunkt.    Vol.  11.    Stuttg.    9s.  6d. 

CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY,  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Aeschyli  dramatum  fragmenta  recens.  et  annot.  instr.,  F.   H.  Bothe.     8yo. 

Jjeip.    2s.  6d. 
Alexanori,  M.,  Historiarum  scriptores  setate  suppares.  Vitas  enarrayit,  librorum 

fragmenta  collegit,  &c.    R.  Geier.    8yo.    Lips,    9s. 
AnaTimpniH  ars  rhetorica  quae  Yulgo  fertur  Aristotelis  ad  Alexandrum.     Recens. 

et  iUusr.  L.  SpengeL  8yo.     Turici.  lis.  6d. 
Bionis   Chrysostomi  opera  Greece.  E  recens.  A.  Emperii  Vol.  L  Text.    8yo. 

Brunsv.     21s. 
Dnmiaim's,  W.,  Geschichte  Rom's.  VoL  VI.  and  last.    8yo.   Ids.  6  yoIs.    8yo. 

KonigA,    4L 
Euripidifl   restitatiis,   sIyb    scriptorum    Euripidis   ingeniique  c^isura,    quam 

fisKiiens  £abula8  quse  extant  explanayit  examinayitque,  earum  quae  interierunt 

reliquias  composuit  atque  interpretatus  est,  omnes  ordine  disposuit  et  vitam 

scriptoria  enarraYit  J.  A.  Hartungus.    Vol.  II.    8yo.    HanA,    12s. 
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Jabrb&cbflr  det  Vcfelns  Toa  AltertlwMfrgimdatt  im  yMtteHrfpf.'  IV.  sm 

^oiui.    60. 
Ktilui,  Carol,  Dr.  pML,  Be  notkoiB  deflnitione  qualem  Aristoteles  constitaerit 

Sva    Hah    Is.  6d. 
MittheUungen  der  antiqiiaruchen  Gesellscbaft  in  Ziizich.    2.  Bd.  imp.  4to.    U.  8f. 
Fanofka,  Griechinnen  und  Griechen,  nach  Antiken.    4ta    BerUn,    4s. 
Fersii  £lacci  SatiraB.    In  usum  schoL  edit,  &c  ELDuentzer.  Sva    Ttby.    2f.  ^ 
Plauti,  T.  M.,  Captivi.    Miles  gloriosus.    Trinummus.  Edit    T.  LindemanTms. 

8to.    Lips.    4s. 
Baspe,  F.,  Die  Wortstellung  der  lateinischen  Sprache.    Sva    Hancv.  12s. 
Bepertorium  der  dassischen  Fhilologie,  herausg.,  yon  Dr.  G.  Miihlznami  u.  £. 

Jenicke.    1  Heft.    Sto.    Leipz.    28. 
Strabonis  Geographica,  recens.  comment,  crit  instruzit  G.  Kramer.    Vol  L 

8yo.    Berd,     15s. 
Weissenbom,  D.,  Hellen,  Beitrage  zur  Ihrforschmig  d.  altgriechische  Geschichte. 

8yo.     Jena.    4s. 
Welcker,  F.  G..  Eleine  Schriften.    1.  Th.  znr  griechischen  LiteratoigesclUchte. 

8to.    Bonn,    lis. 

ORIENTALIA. 

BoehtUngk,  O.,  Ein  enrter  Versnch  iiber  den  Accent  im  Sanskrit    4to.    SL 

Petersburg,    4s.  6d. 

die  Declination  im  Sanskrit    4to.    St  Peter^mrg,    4s.  6d. 

■ — ^  die  Unadi-AfBze.  Mt  Anmerkung*  a.  Indices.   4ta    StPeten" 

burg.    6s. 
Bopp,  F.,  Glossarimn  sanscritmn  in  quo  omnes  radioes  et  yocabula  nsitatissima 

ezplicantur  et  cum  yocabnlis  graec.,  lat,  germ.,  Mthnan.,  slay.,  celt.,  compa- 

rantor,  etc    Fasc.  IL    4ta    Berlin.    10s.  6d. 
Orianne,  G.,  Traits  originale  des  successions  d*aprds  le  droit  Hindou;  extraitda 

Mitacscharade  y^nyaneswarade.    8yo.    8s. 
Yocabularium  Sinicmn.  Concinnavit  G.  Schott    4ta    BeroL    6s. 
Yrihadaranykam  Kathakam,  19a,  Kena,  Mimdakam,  oder  funf  Upanishads  vm 

dem    Yagur-Sama  und    Atharya-Yeda.     Herausg.  yon    L.  Foley.    8to. 

Bonn,    8s. 

MIDDLE-AGE  PHILOLOGY. 

Homeyer,  Dr.  C.  G.,  des  Sacbsenspiegels.  Theil  IL,  nebst  d.  yerwaadtea 
Bechtsbiichem.  Bd.  n.,  d.  Auctor  yetus  de  Benefidis,  das  Gorlitzer 
Bechtsb.  u.  d.  System  d.  Lehnrechts.    8yo.    Berlin,    lis.  6d. 

Hiippe^  B.,  lieder  xmd  Spriiche  der  Minnesinger.  Mit  gramm.  Einleit  a. 
spracbL  Anmerkungen,  Anhang,  Tauler's  Lieder.    8yo.    Munster.    5s.  6d. 

Baynouard,  Lexique  Boman,  ou  dictionaiie  de  la  langne  des  troubadours,  com- 
parde  ayec  les  autres  langues  de  TEurope  latine,  &c.  Tom.  YI.,  et  dernier. 
8yo.    Paris,    16s. 

BELLES  LETTRES. 

Briefe,  Neue  romische,  yon  einem  Florentiner.    1.  u.  2.  Th.  12ma    Leipz.    18s. 
Griin,  K.,  Friedrich  Sdiiller  als  Mensch,  Geschichtschreiber,  Denker  und  Dichtsr. 

£in  Eommentar  zu  seinen  Werken.  12mo.    Leipz,  lis. 
Ingemann,  B.  S.,  Samlede  historiske  Digte   og  Bomaner.    Y(^  2—4.    8m 

Omenh.    7s.  6d. 
Kohl,  J.  G.,  Land  und  Leute  der  britischen  Inseln.    Beitriise  8ur  Gharakteristik 

Englands  und  der  EngKnder.    3  yols.  8yo.    Dresd,    ll  15s. 
licssing,  G.  £.,  Fabeln.    12mo.    Lapz.    2s. 
— « EmMia  Galotti.    12mo.    Leipz,    Is.  6d. 
—  Minna  yon  Bamhelm.    12mo.    Leipz,    Is.  6d. 
-— Nathan  de  Weise.    12mo.    Leipz,    2s, 

Faoli,  B.,  Die  Welt  und  mein  Auge.    Noyellen.    3  yols.  12mo.    PesA,    15s. 
Bomancero  castellano,  6  oolecdon  de  antigoos  romances  populaies  de  k)s  D^- 

fioleS)  c  introd.  y  not  p.  G.'  B.  Dqi^g.  N.  ed.  c.  not  de  Dm  Ant  Alods 

Galiano    2  Tomos.    12mo.    Leip,    16s. 
Saintine,  X.  B.,  Leonhard  le  oocher.    12ma    Brm,    38.  6d. 
Zschokke's,  Heinr.,  Aehrenlese.    YoL  1  and  2.    8yo.    Aarau.    10a. 
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ntmom,  gbo«rafht,  voyages,  &c. 

Arnd,  E.,  Gretdiichte  des  XJrsprungs  und  der  Entwickelimg  de$,  fraiuBocdscbea 

Totkes.    Vol.  I.    fivo.    leip.    Us.  ^^ 

Andin^  Histoire  de  Lion  X.    2  vols.    8to«    Paris*    168. 
Ciironica  del  fomosa  cavallero  Cid  Ruydiez  Campeador.    N.  ed.  q.  introduecion 

hist.-liter.  p.  D.  V.  A,  Huber.    Boyal  8vo.    Marb,    208. 
Geschichte  der  eurorajschen  Staaten,  herausg.  t.  A.  H.  L.  Heeren  und  F.  A, 

tJkert.    21  Lief.  Vol.  L  Spanien,  von  Dr.  H.  Schafer.    Vol  JX    8vo. 

Hamb.   10s. 
Granier,  A.  G.  de,  Voyages  aux  Antilles  fran^aises,  anglaises,  danoises,  espag- 

nioles,  ^  St.  Domingo  et  anx  Etats  unis.    2  yoIs.    8yo.    Paru,    IGs. 
Isles  Tatti    Equisse  Historlqne  et  GeograpWque,  preced^e  de  considerations 

generates  sur  la  Colonisation  Fran^aise  dans  TOceanie;  par  Viacendon-Du- 

monlin  et  Bespraz.    Parts  1  and  2.    Paris,    15s. 
Lichnowsky,  C.  M.,  Geschichte  des  Hauses  Habsburg.    8to.  Wien.    13s.  6d. 
Mugge,  T.,  Skizzen  aus  dem  Norden.    Beise  dnrch  Skandinarien.  2  yoIs.  12mo. 

Hanooer.     16s. 
Nicolovius,  A*  J.  G.,  Schlosser's  Leben  nnd  literarisches  Wirken.  8yo.    Bonn,  6s. 
Baamer,F.  Ti>n,Historische8Taflchenbuch  f.  1846.    Vol.6.    8yo.    Leipzig,   10a. 
Schlosser's  F.  C,  Weltgeschichte  fiir  das  deutsche  Volk.    Bearb.  ▼.  Dr.  Kriegk. 

Lief.  1.     Svo.    Frankf.    2s. 
SieboLd,  Ph«  Fr.  t  ,  Nippon.   Archiv  zur  Beschreibung  ron  Japan.  Liefg.  13  and 

14.    Amsterdam,    Ss. 
Spruner's  £•  y.,  Historisch-geographischer  Handatlas.  Liet  7.  Folio.  Gatiui,  8s. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  ASTRONOMY. 

Abich,  Dr.  H.,  Ueber  die  geologische  Natnr  des  armenischen  Hochlandes.    4to. 

DorpaL     4s.  6d. 
Bischofl^  G.  W.,  Handbuch  der  Botanischen  Terminologie  und  Systemkunde.  Fart 

7.    4to.  Numberg,     10s. 
Fieber,  F.  X,  Entomologische  Monographien.     Sieben  Abhandlungen.     4to. 

Prag,     8s. 
ilora  Azorica  quam  ex  coUectionibus  schedisque  Hochstetteri  patris  et  filii  ebi- 

borayit  ettabulis  XV.  iUnstr.  Maur.  Seubert.    4to.    Bonn,    12s. 
Germar,  E.  F.,  Die  Versteinerungen  des  Steinkohlengebirges  yon  Wettin  und 

L5bejun.    Heft  1.  FoL    Hall,    8s. 
Hoeyen,  J.  van  der,  Bijdragen  tot  de  Eennis  y.  d.  Lemuriadae  of  Prosimii.    folia 

Leiden.    8s. 
niustrationes  Algarum  in  itinere  circa  orbem  jussu  Imperatoris  Kicolai  L  atque 

sospiciis  Nayarcbi  F.  Lutke  annis  1826,  1827,  1828  et  1829,  Celoce  Seniavin 

exsecuto  in  Oceano  pacifico,  inprimis  septemtrionali  ad  Littora  Bossica 

AsiaHco- Americana  coUectanun.    Auct.  Prof.  Alex.  Postels  et  Dr.  Franc. 
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Art.  I. — Lehensbilder  aus  dem  Befreitmgsknege,  (Sketches  from 
the  War  of  Liberation.)    3  B'ande.    Jena.     1841  and  1844. 

Political  and  historical  writers  have,  as  the  reader  need  scarcely 
be  informed,  a  very  difficult  part  to  play  in  Germany.  So  long 
indeed,  as  they  follow  the  track  of  their  great  countrymoQ,  Nie- 
buhr,  and  wi^d  their  clubs  lustily  amid  forgotten  Romans  and 
fusty  old  Byzantines,  they  need  fear  nothing  ;  but  so  soon  as 
they  come  within  the  range  not  of  living  persons  merely,  but  of 
the  memory  of  living  persons,  then  to  speak  plainly  out,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  offend  the  censor,  demands  no  common  tact. 
For  if  the  author  be  brisk  and  bold  and  fearless  (as  a  political 
writer  should  always  be),  he  is  apt,  with  the  cracking  of  his  whip, 
to  disturb  Prince  Mettemich's  placid  retirement,  and  to  rouse 
the  eager  jealousy  of  *  good  Kaiser  Franz,'  the  patron -ghost  of 
the  Spielberg;  or  if,  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  he  borrow  a  pair 
of  satin  slippers  from  Goethe's  artistical  cabinet,  he  is  apt  to  be- 
come tame,  and  becoming  tame,  useless;  for  a  tame  politician  is 
like  a  tame  soldier,  or  an  mdependent  courtier,  a  thing  altogether 
out  of  place.  Nevertheless  it  is  strange  to  remark,  now  much, 
in  spite  of  the  Frankfort  decrees  of  1819  and  1832,  the  Germans 
have  contrived  to  write  and  write  readably  on  the  stirring  politics 
of  the  day.  Thanks  to  Herr  von  Gagern,  Count  Miinster  and 
the  other  advocates  of  the  federal  system  in  1815  for  this !  Had 
the  sweeping  Prussianism  of  brave  old  Stein  carried  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  its  train ;  had  the  whole  North  of  Germany, 
according  to  his  idea,  been  made  one  Prussia,  and  the  whole 
South  one  Austria,  with  only  a  Bavaria  perhaps  left  to  keep  the 
latter  in  check,  we  should  now  have  had  a  different  tale  to  tell. 
The  historical  and  political  works  which  breathe  a  more  free  and 
manly  spirit,  published  in  Germany  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  were  not  published  in  Vienna,  or  in  its  poHtical  Doppd- 
g'dnfjer^  Berlin,  but  in  Stuttgard,  or  in  Hamburg,  or  in  Jena,  or 
perhaps  in  Zurich.   Rotteck's  '  Universal  History,'  a  work  breath- 
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ing  more  than  a  free  manly  and  independent  spirit,  showing  a 
decidedly  stern  and  radical  front, — a  work  which  has  gone  through 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  editions  in  the  course  of  about  as  many 
years — ^bears  upon  the  title-page  '  Freiburg  im  Breisgau.'  Men- 
zel's  '  History  of  the  Germans,'  a  work,  we  believe  honestly,  des- 
tined to  exercise  as  great  an  influence  in  forming  the  character  of 
the  present  generation  in  Germany,  as  Schiller's  poems  did  on  the 
youth  of  the  age  to  which  Menzel  himself  belongs-— a  work  inter- 
penetrated in  every  page  with  the  best  life-blood  of  stout  man- 
hood and  genuine  patriotism — liberal  without  raging,  consti- 
tutional without  pedantry,  and  German  without  madness,  this 
great  popular  history  is  one  of  the  many  truly  national  trophies 
that  adorn  the  house  of  Cotta  in  Stuttgard;  and  finally  to  come 
down  to  the  present  horn*,  these  much-bespoken '  Lebensbilder  aus 
dem  Befreiungskriege,'  though  they  are  written  by  an  Austrian, 
and  relate  more  to  Austria  than  to  any  other  part  of  Germany, 
are  pubhshed  not  in  the  ancient  bigoted  Vienna,  much  lees  in  the 
shallow  and  theatrical  Berlin,  but  among  the  brave  Borschen,  the 
oririnators  of  the  famous  Wartburg  feast,*  in  Jena. 

The  '  Lebensbilder'  are  pubhshed  anonymously ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  author  does  not  give  his  name  on  the  title  page  ;  but 
the  Baron  von  Hormayr  is  a  person  who  bore  too  distinguished 
a  part  in  the  late  struggles  for  national  independence  in  Austria, 
and  a  writer  at  the  same  time,  both  in  his  matter  and  his  manner, 
too  marked  to  write  like  himself,  and  yet  write  unrecognised.  The 
consequence  has  been  that  the  author,  who  peeped  out  promi* 
nently  enough  in  various  places  of  the  two  first  volumes,  has  in 
the  tnird  and  last  volumes,  just  published,  made  a  full  and  free  con- 
fession (always,  however,  in  the  third  person,)  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  got  possession  of  the  various  documents  thus  given  to 

*  On  the  18th  of  October,  1817,  the  Gennan  Borschen,  on  the  inyitation  of 
their  brethren  in  Jena,  came  together  from  all  quarters,  to  the  celebrated 
Wartburg,  in  Saxony,  (where  Luther  translated  the  Bible,)  to  celebrate  the 
third  centenary  of  the  Reformation.  Some  pious  and  patriotic  speeches  were 
made,  hymns  were  sung,  and  church  attended  by  the  brave  youths,  and 
every  thing  was  conducted  not  only  in  the  most  orderly  and  decent,  but  in 
the  most  noble  and  elevated  style  of  which  such  a  meeting  was  capable.  After 
the  regular  business  of  the  day,  however,  a  few  mad  youths  (as  who  has  not 
been  mad  in  his  day?)  bethought  themselves  that  so  long-strained  a  solemnity 
might,  like  other  dramas,  be  most  pleasantly  ended  by  a  little  bit  of  a  faroe. 
Accordingly  they  arranged  a  procession  of  torchbearers  to  re-ascend  the  hill 
in  the  evening  ;  a  bonfire  was  made  on  the  top ;  some  obnoxious  books  were 
thrown  in  and  burned ;  with  the  books  also  (symboUcally!)  a  pair  of  stays,  a 
corporal's  cane  and  a  tie-wig  !  !  !  In  Great  Britain  this  would  have  been  a  plea- 
sant matter  to  laugh  at  for  a  day  and  an  hour,  but  in  Germany  It  was  a  signal 
for  all  the  policemen  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  to  Mow  the  horn  and  cry — Con- 
spiracy !  £Vom  that  hour  to  this,  Mettemich  has  lorded  it  with  an  iron  hand 
over  the  German  press  and  parliaments;  no  very  difficult  task;  for  the  Germans 
are  not  naturally  a  rebellious  people,  and  the  conclave  at  Frankfort  consisted 
principally  of  nervous  old  women  with  breeches. 
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the  world,  and  the  motives  wHch  induced  him  to  publish  them. 
That  after  this  full  declaration,  no  name  yet  appears  on  the  title 
page,  can  be  ascribed  only  to  a  laudable  solicitude  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  not  to  bring  himself  and  his  friends  into  any  irnne- 
cessary  trouble  ;  as  the  matter  now  stands,  Hormayr  is  morally, 
but  not  therefore  legally  the  author  of  the  book  ;  and  consi- 
dering how  a  certain  Christian  von  Massenbach,  in  the  year 
1817,  though  then  in  the  Wurtemberg  service,  was  laid  hold  of 
by  the  authorities  at  Frankfort  (under  the  influence  of  Prussia) ,  and 
tried  and  condemned  to  a  life-long  imprisonment  for  having  pub- 
lished certain  documents  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  the  powers 
that  be  in  BerUn,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  formal  prudence  of 
his  procedure.  As  it  is,  he  cannot  but  be  conscious  that,  not- 
Trithistanding  his  eminent  services  as  an  historiographer,  and  his 
frequent  laudations  of  Prince  Mettemich,  the  present  work  con- 
tains many  things  that  will  grievously  woimd  the  vanity  and  startle 
the  nerves  of  the  aulic  and  bureaucratic  councillors  in  Vienna.  The 
burden  of  the  whole  work,  indeed,  if  we  understand  it,  so  far  as 
Austria  is  concerned,  is  this — the  Austrians  are  not  stupid,  as 
Napoleon  would  have  it,  but  the  Austrian  government  is  stupid  ; 
the  diverse  character  of  these  two  stands  written  legibly  in  the 
history  pf  the  last  forty  years  ;  Aspem  and  the  Tyrol  are  the 
glorious  witness  of  the  one,  Ulm  and  Austerlitz  the  shameful 
symbol  of  the  other.  Kaiser  Franz  was  a  weak  and  narrow  man 
(we  are  not  directly  told,  indeed,  but  so  much  is  plainly  insinu- 
ated), a  small,  almost  a  base  king,  altogether  unworthy  certainly 
of  such  subjects  as  the  men  of  Passeyr  and  the  Zillerthal.  Prince 
Mettemich  is  a  very  clever  fellow  (who  ever  doubted  that  ?)  as 
great,  perhaps  greater,  in  the  capacity  of  Austrian  minister,  than 
file  redoubtable  Kaunitz ;  the  most  polished  and  the  most 
astute  political  chess-player  in  Europe  ;  a  great  diplomatist, 
but  not  a  great  man,  and  therefore  not  a  great  statesman.  If 
this  be  the  general  amount  of  Baron  Hormayr's  judgment  of 
public  men  and  measures  in  Austria,  he  did  well  assuredly  not 
to  publish  the  '  Lebensbilder'  in  Vienna,  and  he  does  well  also 
not  to  parade  his  name  dangerously  on  the  title  page. 

The  *  Lebensbilder  aus  dem  Befreiungskriege'  are  a  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  conglomeration  (we  can  use  no  fitter 
word),  of  sketches  of  character,  state  documents,  letters  of  public 
men,  and  historical  reflections  and  researches  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  Germany  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  title,  therefore, 
of  the  book,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  by  no  means 
answers  to  the  contents.  By  the  *  Befreiungskrieg'  we  generally 
understand  the  great  liberation  war  of  1813,  and  by  '  Lebens- 
bilder,'  sketches  of  character   and  life;  but  the  Freiherr  von 
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Honnayr,  in  these  volumes,  the  most  discursive  of  men,  not  only 
sweeps  over  the  whole  range  of  German,  and  (in  many  important 
incidental  points)  European  politics,  during  the  important  period 
mentioned,  but  dives  every  now  and  then  with  a  plunge  familiar 
to  himself,  though  strange  to  his  readers,  into  the  far  comers  and 
remote  springs  of  local  history  in  past  centuries.  There  are  not  a 
few  parts  of  his  book  also  which  we  might  fitly  call  *  verhaltene 
Zeitungs-Artikel* — articles  that  ought  to  have  been  written  on 
the  hot  impulse  of  the  moment  in  newspapers,  if  there  had  been 
papers  of  that  description  in  Germany ;  just  as  Goethe  remarked 
on  Byron,  that  much  of  his  poetry  was  in  reality  '  verhaltene 
Parlements  reden,*  speeches  that  ought  to  have  been  delivered 
in  Parliament,  had  his  lordship  chosen  to  be  (what  Nature  with  so 
much  bile  certainly  meant  him  for)  a  stout  blaster  and  a  thun- 
derer  there.  When  we  state  further  that  the  Baron  von  Hormayr 
has  been  all  his  life  a  zealous  and  indefatigable  investigator  of  his- 
torical documents,  and  writer  of  historical  books,  that  he  has  for 
many  years  held  situations  of  the  highest  trust  and  dignity  in  the 
Austrian  first,  and  latterly  in  the  Bavarian  government,  we  shall 
understand  at  once  how  such  a  work  as  the  *  Lebensbilder*  from  his 
pen  must  have  fallen  like  a  Jupiter's  thunderbolt  among  the  crowd 
of  sorry  political  paper-blotters  in  Germany;  and  how,  amid  the 
known  scarcity  of  good  German  memoirs,  every  intelligent  student 
of  history  in  England  will  greedily  seize  upon  it  as  a  quarry  of 
most  ill-ordered,  indeed,  and  strangely  huddled,  but  most  substan- 
tial and  most  nutritive  materials. 

As  the  Baron  von  Hormayr  is  a  writer  who  has  the  highest 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  and  independent  historical  au- 
thority in  a  quarter  where  historical  authorities  of  any  kind  are 
rare  and  unsatisfactory,  we  shall  here,  for  the  sake  of  those  readers 
who  may  not  have  the  '  Conversations-Lexicon'  at  hand,  sketch 
a  short  outline  of  his  career.  From  that  admirable  encyclopaedia 
of  practical  and  public  interests,  and  from  some  notices  in  the 
■*  Lebensbilder,'  we  derive  the  following  facts:  Born  in  the  year 
1781,  of  an  old  and  distinguished  Tyrolese  family,  Hormayr 
studied  law  at  Innspruck  in  the  years  1794-97;  but  showed,  at  an 
'early  period,  such  a  decided  predilection  for  historical  studies,  that, 
by  his  thirteenth  year,  he  had  published  a  '  Geschichte  der  Herzoge 
von  Meran.*  His  legal  studies  were  accordingly,  we  presume, 
never  carried  to  any  great  extent:  for  in  1799-1800,  we  find  him 
first  captain,  and  then  major  in  the  Tjnrolese  militia;  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  in  1801,  when  the  peace  of  Lunevillewas 
negotiated,  he  is  in  Vienna,  forthwith  to  be  employed  in  the  foreign 
office,  under  the  new  minister,  Count  Cobenzl.  In  1803  his 
German   title   at   Vienna  was   *  actual  court-secretary;'  and  in 
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1805,  after  the  bungled  campaign  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  he  fol- 
lowed Prince  Lichtenstein  to  Presburg,  his  profound  historidal 
knowledge  having  now  rendered'  him  an  assistant  of  the  highest 
value  in  every  diplomatic  negotiation  of  the  empire.  In  the 
famous  year  1809,  we  find  liim  in  his  native  T3rrol  again  perform* 
ing  the  principal  part  in  that  mighty  rising  of  the  mountaineers 
against  Napoleon,  which,  as  the  baron,  with  a  justifiable  boasting, 
repeatedly  asserts,  was  the  only  completely  successful  episode  in 
the  whole  blundered  epos  of  the  Austrian  wars.  As  the  main 
originator  and  leader  of  this  noble  insurrection,  the  name  of  Hor- 
mayr  will  descend  to  posterity  indissolubly  linked  with  that  of 
Hofer,  Speckbacher,  and  so  many  other  heroes;  honest  Andrew, 
indeed  the  good  host  of  the  Passeyr,  has  to  thank  accident  in 
some  measure,  and  the  cruel  muskets  of  Napoleon  at  Mantua,  for 
his  celebrity ;  he  appears  to  have  been  neither  a  very  brave  sol- 
dier, nor  a  very  wise  '  king  of  men ;'  only  a  very  honest,  very 
patriotic,  and  very  pious  Tyrolese  Bauer ^  whom  God,  magnifying 
nis  strength  in  man's  weakness,  chose  to  make  a  centre  of  union 
(as  we  see  so  many  kings  and  petty  kings  every  day)  to  many 
men  better  and  braver  than  himself  Andrew  Hofer  was  no 
hero,  except  in  so  far  as  all  the  good  Tyrolese,  man,  woman  and 
child  of  that  day  were,  and  we  doubt  not  still  are,  heroes;  the 
great  military  hero  of  the  triumphant  liberation  war  of  1809,  was 
Speckbacher;  the  great  civil  organizer,  Hormayr.*  After  the 
prostrating  peace  of  Vienna  (which  had  Hormayr  been  Kaiser 
Franz,  he  certainly  never  would  have  signed),  the  baron  seems 
to  have  retired  from  public  life  at  Vienna,  as  if  unwilling  to  act 
where  the  generous  inspiration  of  Count  Stadion  was  no  longer 
present  to  purify  the  choking  atmosphere  of  a  court;  and  from 
that  time  we  find  him  busied  at  Innspruck  with  profound  historical 
investigations,  publishing  among  other  things  an  *  Austrian 
Plutarch,'  to  sustain  the  fine  national  spirit  that  Stadion  had  so 
successfully  roused  at  Aspem,  and  preparing  a  *  Universal  History 
of  Europe  from  the  Death  of  Frederick  the  Great'  (published  in 
Vienna,  1817),  which  should  set  before  Germany  the  full  extent 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  it  owed  to  the  sturdy  obstinacy 
of  Austria  during  the  revolutionary  wars.  From  these  patriotic 
avocations  the  next  jump  in  the  life  of  Hormayr  is  strange 
enough;  we  find  the  fellow-countryman  and  fellow- worker  of 
Hofer,  '  the  beloved  national  historian  and  favourite'  of  the  de- 
voted Tyrolese,  anticipating  the  fate  of  an  Italian  Gonfalonieri 

•Alison  somewhere  (vol.  vil)  calls  him  General  Hormayr.  This  is  surely  a  mis- 
take. The  baron  In  1809  did  not  act  in  a  military  capacity,  and  he  has  always 
been  a  civilian. 
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and  a  French  Andriane;  we  find  Hormayr,  in  the  year  1813,  at 
Mimkats  in  Transylvania,  an  Austrian  fortress !     This  is  a  very 
characteristic  and  very  Austrian  incident.     The  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  Prussia  some  half  dozen  years  afterwards,  at  the  time  of 
the  congresses  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Verona,  when  Amdt  and 
Jahn,  and  so  many  others  of  those  very  men  to  whom  the  kte 
Frederick  William  III.  owed  his  throne,  were  apprehended  and 
suspended,  and  harassed  with  every  paltriest  annoyance  upon  the 
mere  breath  of  a  slander  as  vague  as  it  was  base.     Such  infantine 
politicians  are  they  in  Germany,  that  when  small  kings  and  cabinets 
in  sore  need  and  great  desperation  have,  at  length,  driven  by 
sheer  necessity,  betaken  themselves  as  a  last  refuge  to  popular  en- 
thusiasm, they  straightway,  as  soon  as  the  dreaded  crisis  is  over, 
fall  into  faintmg  fits  at  the  imagined  consequences  of  their  own 
boldness,  and  stand  quaking  and  convulsed  in  every  heart-string 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  Kberal  horror  which  they  have  raised.  So 
at  least  it  seems  to  have  fared  in  1813  with  "  good  Kaiser  Franz." 
Rumours  were  afloat  at  that  time,  amid  the  most  wretched  in- 
decision of  the  Austrian  court  and  cabinet,  that  the  Tyrolese, 
mindful  of  what  wonders  they  had  achieved  in  1809,  were  on  the 
point  of  rising  in  arms  spontaneously  against  Napoleon,  and  forc- 
ing the  vacillating  Kaiser  into  the  Russo-Prussian  alliance  against 
the  common  enemy  of  Europe  and  Germany.     The  idea  of  a 
popular  insurrection  was  at  any  time  suflSicient  to  stir  the  autocratic 
monomania  of  jealous  old  Franz;  so,  according  to  the  account 
which  Hormayr  gives,  he  listened  to  the  eagerly  whispered  slan- 
ders of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Roschman,  and  gave  honest  credit 
to  the  absurd  fabrication  that  the  friend  of  Hofer,  and  the  head 
of  the  loyal  Tyrolese,  was  engaged  in  an  esctensive  and  neferious 
conspiracy  to  revolutionise  Tyrol,  and  make  the  Archduke  John 
the  head  of  a  new  mountain-kingdom  of  Rhaetia ! — Hormayr  was 
accordingly  apprehended  and  imprisoned,  and  remained  imprisoned 
for  thirteen  months  without  any  public  reason  having  been  ren- 
dered either  then  or  since  for  the  procedure.     It  seems,  however, 
that  after  the  battle  of  Leipzic,  and  the  successes  that  followed, 
the  heart  of  Francis    relented;  somebody  at  a  happy   moment 
having  dexterously  chosen  one   of  the   *  mollia  tempora  fandi' 
which  are  omnipotent  with  capricious  autocrats,  procured  the  re- 
lease of  the  suspected  Tyroler;   Hormayr  was  not  merely  re- 
leased from  durance,  but  his  services  received  the  most  honour- 
able  acknowledgment  possible,  by  the   conferring  on  him  the 
title  of  historiographer  to  the   emperor.     Thus  reinstated  into 
&vour,  he  lived  at  Vienna,  continumg  his  historical  researches; 
but  whether  he  found  the  political  air  at  Vienna  disagree  with  him 
(Mettemich,  with  all  his  virtues,  being  evidently,  in  Hormayr's 
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estimate,  bo  Stadion),  or  frtether  hS  wislied  to  see  a  little  more 
of  the  diplomatic  world,  he,  in  1828,  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  to  honour  the  court  and  cabinet  of  Munich 
witJi  hia  presence.  Since  that  time  he  has  served  his  Majesty  of 
Bavaria  in  various  capacities;  and  in  1832  we  find  him  (always 
eetting  farther  from  Vienna)  resident  minister  from  the  court  of 
Bavaria,  at  Hanover.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
celebrated  Count  Munster,  the  friend  of  George  IV.,  and  the 
continental '  telescope  of  Lord  Castlereagh ;'  and  his  connexion 
with  this  man,  ao  notable  in  tlie  recent  annala  of  German  diplo- 
macy, was  the  immediate  occasion  of  his  publishing  tlie  remark- 
able volumes  which  we  are  now  attempting  to  bnng  before  the 
hi3toi;y-reading  pubUc  of  Great  Britain. 

Count  Muneter,  afi^r  his  dismission  from  ofGce  as  Hanoverian 
minister,  by  William  IV.,  in  1831,  retired  to  hia  estate  of  Deme- 
burg,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  George  IV.;  and 
there,  amid  the  otivm  cum  dignitate  of  domestic  enjoyment,  of  a 
wide-gated  hospitality,  and  the  elevated  converse  of  ancient  and 
modem  books,  began  to  conceive  the  idea,  so  natural  to  a  man  in 
his  situation,  of  jotting  down  the  principal  events  of  his  varied 
public  life,  in  a  shape  that  might  delight  the  present  genera- 
tion and  instruct  the  future.  Hormayr,  who,  as  an  active  Ger- 
man patriot,  had  long  known  the  count  by  reputation,  and  as  a 
tmth-aearching  historian,  was  fully  aware  what  a  treasure  of 
written  and  unwritten  reminiscencea  of  the  last  half  century  were 
concentiated  in  Miinster,  no  sooner  observed  this  idea  springing 
up  in  the  mind  of  hia  friend,  than  he  did  all  that  he  could — made 
it,  indeed,  a  regular  business — to  effect  its  happy  realisation-  The 
old  ada^,  however,  dimidium  facti  qvi  ccepit  liabet,  did  not 
prove  itself  good  in  this  case.  Miinster  began  the  delicate  work 
of  personal  histoiy;  but  encountering  more  difficulties  than  he 
had  anticipated,  had  not,  at  the  period  of  his  death  in  May, 
1839,  advanced  further  than  liis  embassy  to  Petersburg,  in  1801, 
and  the  first  begiimings  of  the  third  coalition  against  France, 
wliich  came  to  a  hwid  in  1805.  There  Miinster  stopped  in 
despair,  as  it  would  appear,  of  getting  satisfactorily  through  the 
mass  of  perplexed  materiab  that  now  began  to  crowd  upon  him. 
The  autobif^raphic  attempt  was  abandoned,  and  the  arrange- 
tncnt  of  Ills  papers  left  to  the  posthumous  care  of  hia  friend, 
■Diiyr.  These  papers,  accordingly,  form  the  nucleus  ol 
'  Lebensbilder;'  but  the  editor  haa  added  a  superabundan 
extrinsic  materials  from  hia  own  rich  aources,  some  of  whic 
oiir  opinion,  as  independent  and  original  historical  testimonj 
exceed  the  value  of  what  he  has  communicated  sparely, 
With  a  wise  discretion,  from  the  multiform  papers  of  his  fne: 
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The  formal  and  leading  text  of  the  work,  as  thus  put  together, 
is  a  life  of  Count  Munster;  but  the  life  of  a  plain,  sensible,  shrewd 
diplomatist,  and  a  juste  milieu,  somewhat  aristocratic  politician, 
possesses,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  no  body  and  mass  of  sufficient 
prominency  to  make  an  interesting  biography  strictly  so  called. 
The  consequence  is,  what  is  formally  the  life  of  a  Hanoverian  no- 
bleman, becomes  in  the  hands  of  Hormayr  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  Europe  during  the  revolutionary  wars;  through  which  the 
name  of  Munster  goes  like  a  secret  thread,  known  to  exist  rather 
than  felt,  appearing  now  and  then  on  the  great  stage  of  European 
life,  like  a  scene-shifter  rather  than  an  actor.  We  shall  not, 
therefore,  concern  ourselves  further  with  this  person  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  his  general  public  career  and  political  character  are  too  well 
known  in  this  country  to  demand  any  special  exposition  here: 
and  as  for  the  various  bitter  attacks  from  political  opponents,  by 
which  the  closing  calm  of  his  days  was  not  a  little  ruffled,  those 
who  wish  to  see  him  vindicated  by  a  hand  equally  able  and  friendly, 
may  be  referred  for  their  private  satisfaction  to  the  first  volume  of 
the  '  Lebensbilder.*  For  ourselves  the  interest  is  but  faint  and 
forced  that  we  can  at  any  time  bring  ourselves  to  feel  in  the  ephe- 
meral pro's  and  con^s  of  a  personal  squabble,  whether  pohtical  or 
ecclesiastical.  After  all  the  accusations  that  Herr  Konig  and 
others  with  such  wrathful  preparation  have  thundered  against  the 
Hanoverian  minister,  the  head  and  front  of  his  offending  may 
have  been  merely  this,  that  as  a  juste  milieu  man,  he  was  more 
slow  in  forwarding  certain  necessary  improvements  than  the  swift- 
ness of  eager-spurred  hopes  could  brook ;  he  was  an  aristocrat 
also — though  by  no  means  an  absolutist — and  did  not  wish  to  see 
the  '  ante-chamber,'  (so  he  was  fond  to  phrase  it),  '  rush  all  at 
once  into  the  saloon,'  with  red  caps  on  their  heads,  and  no 
breeches.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  ourselves  drawn  away 
from  the  petty  kingdom  of  Hanover  and  its  late  minister,  to  the 
great  wars  which  the  '  inexhaustible'  Austria  maintained  against 
the  impetuous  Napoleon,  and  specially  to  the  noble  struggle  of 
1809.  This  part  of  the  *  Lebensbilder'  comes  in  a  great  measure 
from  Hormayr's  own  portfolio  ;  here  he  appears  not  as  an  indus- 
trious compiler  merely,  and  a  learned  editor;  but  stands  out  pro- 
minently amid  a  mass  of  tame  figures  and  '  dumb  dogs,'  as  a  de- 
cided articulate-speaking  man  ;  as  a  sturdy  independent  citizen  in 
a  country  where  sturdiness  is  a  vice,  and  independence  a  crime ; 
as  the  noble  chief  of  the  brave  brotherhood  of  peasant-heroes  that 
people  the  central  mountain  fortress  of  Europe  ;  as  the  intelligent 
European  representative  of  the  '  democratic  monarchy'  of  the 
Tyrol. 

In  one  of  the  notes  to  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Lebensbilder,' 
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Hormayr  has  given  us  some  personal  sketches  of  the  most  distin- 
guished statesmen  that  have  ruled  the  destinies  of  Austria  during 
the  kst  hundred  years.  He  begins  with  Kaunitz,  and  gives  a  fuU 
length  and  most  effective  portrait  of  him  ;  but  as  this  man's  sin- 
gular character  and  far-stretching  sphere  of  activity  falls  within 
the  famiKar  domain  of  oiir  native  historian  Coxe,  we  shall  refrain 
from  entering  at  all  upon  this  region.  Hormayr  also  speaks 
of  him  not  as  .a  direct  witness  :  for  the  Austrian  count  died 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  just  three  years  after  the  Ty- 
rolese  baron  was  born.  With  the  next  minister,  however,  the 
case  is  different:  Thugut — '  the  inflexible  Thugut' — though  he 
retired  from  office  just  at  the  time  when  Hormayr  came  first  to 
Vienna,  at  the  peace  of  Luneville,  lived  many  years  after  that; 
and  the  following  characteristic  sketch  may  accordingly  be  re- 
garded as  the  direct  living  report  of  an  eye-witness. 

"Thugut  was  scarcely  of  middle  stature,  and,  as  he  advanced  in  years 
(he  was  on  the  verge  of  eighty  when  he  died),  stooped  much.  His  fea- 
tures were  those  of  a  Mephistophiles  and  a  Faun  ;  even  his  politeness 
was  not  without  something  of  a  lurking  sneer,  and  a  certain  cynical  cast. 
Of  cheerful  pleasantness,  of  grave  and  self-conscious  dignity,  he  was  alto- 
gether destitute.  At  the  same  time  he  was  far  too  clever  to  appear  on 
any  occasion  vulgar.  He  was  the  most  one-sided  of  men  ;  and  yet  in 
his  face  there  were  spread  out,  so  to  speak,  a  hundred  pages  of  Machia- 
velli's  principe.  In  a  collection  of  wax  figures,  no  Austrian  would 
have  taken  Thugut  for  a  compatriot — rather  for  a  private  secretary 
of  Louis  XI.,  of  Ludovico  Moro  Sforza,  of  Caesar  Borgia,  or  one  of  the 
familiar  emissaries  of  Louvois,  or  of  the  chamhre  ardente, 

"  Even  men  of  far  superior  talent  were  never  found  to  look  down  upon 
Thugut.  There  was  something  about  him  that  commanded  a  certain 
respect.  So  much  more  effective  is  an  energetic  cliaracter  than  the 
most  brilliant  genius  in  the  person  of  a  statesman.  And  yet  Buona- 
parte's saying,  *  the  stiff-necked  won  battles'  was  falsified  in  his  own 
experience  with  the  stiff  Thugut ;  at  Mantua,  Arcoli,  Rivoli,  and  the 
passes  of  Carinthia,  there  was  no  want  of  mere  obstinacy  on  the  part  of 
the  Austrians.  Thugut*s  voice  was,  like  his  disposition,  very  decided, 
and  not  disagreeable  ;  his  expression,  whether  oral  or  in  writing, 
academically  correct,  clear,  precise,  and  logical  ;  his  emendations  on 
the  compositions  of  others — on  the  MSS.  of  J.  von  Muller  for  instance — 
were  striking  and  pointed,  never  frivolous  ;  he  reasoned  with  great 
closeness  and  strength,  avoiding  all  sorts  of  extraneous  illustration  or 
ornament ;  his  conversation  was  full  of  caustic  wit,  and  not  without  co- 
quetry. He  had  a  much  greater  mastery  of  the  French  language  than 
of  the  German ;  for  in  his  young  days,  the  mother  tongue  still  lay  neg- 
lected. The  Roman  classics  he  knew  well ;  and  up  to  his  seventieth 
Year  could  recite  long  passages  from  them.  Of  the  oriental  languages 
he  was  a  great  amateur ;  and  it  is  in  no  small  degree  to  his  patronage, 
and  the  influence  of  his  friend,  the  Internuncio  Herbert,  that  Austria 
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is  indebted  for  her  brightest  gem  ia  oriental  literature — ^Joseph  yoq 
Hammer.  From  his  earliest  years  Thugut  was  remarkable  &r  great 
aelf-command.  A  Spartan  could  not  be  more  moderate.  The  relishes 
of  the  table  had  no  charm  for  him ;  he  knew  not  the  value  of  comfort, 
for  him  in  pleasure  there  was  no  power.  A  glass  of  water  and  seven 
plums  were  his  invariable  supper ;  he  slept  Uttle  ;  but  up  to  a  great  age 
gently  as  a  child.  He  spoke  only  when  he  pleased,  and  what  he  pleased. 
Lilic  William  of  Orange  he  would  have  burned  his  wig  if  any  of  his 
secrets  could  have  transpired  through  it.  Without  the  stereotype  doctrin- 
aire face  of  Kaunitz,  not  even  the  most  sudden  impulse  of  passion  ever 
witched  from  him  a  single  syllable  that  was  not  weighed.  More  wise 
than  Napoleon,  he  never  betrayed  his  indignation  by  his  words  ;  at  the 
utmost  he  would  break  off  abruptly,  and  contract  suddenly  his  white 
bushy  eyebrows. 

"  *  What  drugs  wont  cure,  iron  will  cure  ;  and  what  iron  wont  cure, 
fire  will  cure' — this  was,  to  say  it  in  a  word,  the  consommd  of  Thugut's 
internal  policy.  Force  was  in  his  eyes  the  only  infalHble,  eternal, 
divine  thing  :  for  this  reason  also  he  stood  so  firm  in  adversity,  for  he  had 
fallen  a  victim  only  to  that  before  which  all  must  yield — to  force  ;  and 
the  same  power  that  cast  him  down  to-day  might  to-morrow  with  equal 
supremacy  raise  him  up.  Inexorable  and  irreconcileable  he  possessed 
in  the  highest  degree  the  patience  of  hatred.  His  goal  lay  sJways  as 
plain  before  him,  as  his  means  and  his  instruments  were  secret  and 
crooked.  Time,  which  most  statesmen  prize  so  highly,  was  only  a  se- 
condary matter  to  him.  Fixedness  of  piu-pose  and  of  principle  was  to 
him  a  surrogate  for  alacrity.  His  policy  knew  neither  virtue  nor  vice, 
but  only  means  to  an  end.  He  desired  neither  to  convince  nor  to  seduce, 
but  was  content  when  he  could  compel.  In  him  dwelt  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  human  nature.  He  was  not  much  moved  by  the  loss  of  po- 
pularity. In  November  and  December,  1800,  he  seldom  left  his  room 
in  the  Chancery-ofl&ce  and  bent  his  way  to  his  garden  in  the  Wabrin- 
gergasse  without  being  hooted  at  by  the  mob,  and  sometimes  even 
pelted  with  stones.  He  smiled,  and  muttered,  Canaille !  His  great 
weapon  was  fear.  Oderint  dum  metuantl  he  muttered  frequently  be- 
tween his  teeth,  and  expatiated  with  a  smile  on  the  Emperor  Nero,  who, 
he  said,  was  a  charming  man^  only  the  Eomans  did  not  imderstand  him ! 
Independence  of  character,  freedom  of  opinion,  generosity,  and  pure 
virtue,  he  positively  abhorred.  He  woidd  have  none  about  him  that 
were  not  at  the  same  time  beneath  him  ;  he  preferred  a  mechanical  and 
a  narrow  head  that  might  at  the  utmost  understand  him,  to  a  clever 
fellow  that  could  dissect  and  look  through  him.  People  with  notions  of 
their  own  only  annoyed  him — so  he  said — and  robbed  him  of  much  pre- 
cious time.  He  was  tolerant  enough  to  the  faults  of  his  inferiors,  so 
long  as  they  were  free  fix>m  any  poHtical  tendency,  and  did  not  stand 
Erectly  in  his  own  way.  To  him  every  thing  was  right  that  increased 
the  degradation  and  the  dependence  of  human  nature.  He  was  the  in- 
ventor of  that  systematic  neglect  and  ignoring  of  her  noblest  characters, 
for  which  Austria  has  been  not  unjustly  blamed." 
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This  is  a  severe  judgment;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect partiality;  for  Thugut  was  out  of  the  political  world,  as  we 
mentioned,  before  Hormayr  came  in,  and  it  was  not  to  him,  but 
to  Gobenzl,  Stadion,  and  Piince  Mettemich,  that  the  learned 
young  baron  had  to  look  for  advancement  in  public  life.  We 
have  no  room,  therefore,  to  suspect  that  the  most  unamiable  traits 
in  the  above  portrait  are  the  result  of  disappointed  ambition. 
Those  who  wish  to  contemplate  the  favourable  side  of  the  por- 
trait (as,  undoubtedly,  even  the  devil  has  his  handsome  and  heroic 
attitudes),  may  consult  the  authority  referred  to  in  the  '  Biographic 
TJniverseUe;'  for  our  present  purpose,  we  feel  more  inclined  to 
direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  remarkable  parallel  which 
Thugut's  character,  as  here  delineated,  exhibits  to  the  character 
of  the  Austrian  wars  with  Fmnce,  carried  on  imder  his  presidency. 
Mere  energetic  obstinacy  seems  to  be  the  highest  virtue  they  can 
claim;  one  only  fleet  moment  of  triumphant  progress  they  pre- 
sent; and  that  moment,  unhappily  for  German  military  fame,  was 
Russian  more  than  Austrian :  the  moment,  we  mean,  when  the 
Archduke  Charles  was  keeping  Massena  in  check  at  Zurich,  and 
Suwarrow,  *  the  conquering  Bramarbas'  of  the  North,  was  retracing 
the  track  of  Hannibal  in  Lombardy,  and  over  the  fateful  field  of 
Marengt),  weeping  with  his  old  fierce  eyes  that  there  was  no  young 
Buonaparte  yet  there  to  beat.  But  this  moment  of  Russian  tnumph 
in  Lombardy— this  critical  tropic  of  French  humiliation,  in  1799, 
excited  in  Thugut's  breast,  and  in  the  breast  of  Kaiser  Franz, 
not  gratitude,  but  jealousy ;  amid  paltry  personal  suspicions,  the 
decisive  moment  for  the  public  good  was  lost.  The  poor  Russian 
marslial  was  sent  out  of  the  path  of  his  triumphs,  to  fight,  not 
widi  Frenchmen,  but  with  snow  and  starvation  on  the  Alps;  the 
Archduke  Charles  also,  at  the  same  time,  was  suddenly  with- 
drawn to  the  North,  when  within  the  very  grasp  of  victory ;  and 
scarcely  was  all  this  done,  when  as  if  on  purpose  to  chastise  the 
unworthy  motives  that  during  Thugut's  premiership  had  reigned 
supreme  in  the  chancery  at  Vienna,  Napoleon  was  sent  like  a 
shot  from  his  self-sought  exile  in  Egypt;  despondent  Paris  re- 
vived at  the  sight;  the  palsied  arms  of  France  became  strong;  a 
angle  march  and  a  single  battle  undid  all  the  fiiir  show  of  work 
that  slow  Austria  owed  altogether  to  the  rapid,  slashing  advance 
of  the  hoary  Muscovite;  the  peace  of  Luneville  was  negotiated 
by  Cobenzl,  and  Thugut  retired  from  his  septennial  hold  of  the 
most  perilous  helm  in  Europe,  amidst  the  hoots  and  execrations  of 
the  Viennese  populace. 

The  next  actor  on  this  eventful  scene  is  this  same  Louis  Graf 
Cobenzl,  whom  we  have  just  named;  ^the  illustrious  Cobenzl, 
ds  Alison  somewhere  terms  him,  without  any  particular  pregnancy 
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of  meaning,  we  suppose,  in  the  epithet..  In  the  long  ^n^  obsti' 
nate  stnzggle  between  Thugut  and  tliei  earth-born  giants  {y^^mi\ 
of  the  revolution,  though  we  see  nothing  to  xecruit.  cw  j^ioieQ 
moral  feelings,  travelling  wearily  through  the  waste^  bowjipg 
wilderness  of  force  and  fraud  in  high  places,  of  which  the  amiab 
of  this  iron  age  of  the  world  are  made  up;  yet  we  still  see  a  stiff 
combat  of  two  *  honest  haters' — a  cold  devil  pitted .  deliberately 
against  a  hot  one — not  without  a  certain  invigorating  eflfect  on  the 
spectator.  Now,  however,  to  herald  in  the  crime  of  Ulm  and  the 
fault  of  AusterHtz,  with  all  possible  worthiness;  to  meet  Napoleon 
the  emperor,  before  whom,  as  mere  general  and  consul,  even  a 
Thugut  stood  abashed;  we  have  a  courtier,  a  comedian,  and  a 
Frenchman,  at  the  helm  of  the  German  empire — a  Cobenzl  in- 
stead of  a  Pitt!  Will  he  weather  the  storm,  think  you?  Look 
at  the  man,  and  prophesy.     Alas !  poor  Austria ! 

"  Nature  had  done  Httle  for  Cobenzl,  and  yet  there  was  gomething 
interesting  and  even  agreeable  about  his  plainness.  He  had  a  perfect  cat's 
head,  with  reddish  white  hair  ;  a  high  broad  forehead ;  his  complexion  a 
chalky  white ;  of  middle  stature ;  blown  and  flabby,  as  if  his  blood  had 
been  corrupted  and  dUuted  by  premature  and  excessive  enjoyments; 
small  pink  eyes  peeping  out  with  a  cast  of  squinting ;  the  most  complete 
dehors  and  procedes,  noble,  graceful,  and  engaging  manners,  and  yet 
always  in  the  midst  of  tbe  greatest  gala  and  glitter,  with  a  certain  air  of 
cynical  negligence  that  would  show  itself  even  in  a  torn  shirt,  or  an  arm- 
chair pendant  with  rags:  a  ladies'  man  every  inch ;  without  women  Count 
Cobenzl  could  not  live.  He  was  tender-hearted,  kindly,  liberal,  gene- 
rous, liable  to  sudden  fits  of  passion,  but  easily  calmed,  thoughtless,  and 
yet  cunning  and  secret.  In  his  private  affairs  disorder  reigned,  which  is 
the  worst  kind  of  extravagance.  Systematic  and  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  any  kind  he  had  none  :  the  few  historical  and  (hplomatic  notions 
of  the  Strasburger  school  that  he  once  had,  he  mostly  forgot;  his 
grand  capital  consisted  only  in  one  thing  —  the  multum  and  mtdta  that 
he  had  seen  and  acted  in  the  great  world.  Like  a  true  nobleman,  how- 
ever, which  he  was,  he  never  despised  that  learning  in  others  which  he 
lacked  himself :  on  the  contrary,  ne  always  showed  the  highest  respect 
for  true  learning.  In  the  transition  period  between  the  old  diplomacy 
of  mistresses,  bastards,  confessors,  and  courtesans,  and  Napoleon's  new 
school  of  international  statesmanship  of  which  the  principle  was  vcb  victis  I 
Cobenzl  felt  himself  not  a  little  uncomfortable,  chagrined  daily  to  find 
that  of  his  many  old  keys  not  one  would  fit  into  the  new  lock.  He  was 
dexterous  enough  to  state  the  various  prds  and  corCs  of  every  great  chance, 
and  to  shake  cleverly  the  caleidescopic  changes  of  possibility,  but  he 
wanted  calmness  and  equanimity  of  soul  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion; 
he  ended  often  by  a  mere  fit  of  impatience  and  an  ahrs  eomme  alors! 
not  always  of  the  ripest.  In  him  there  was  more  of  a  happy  spirit  of  m- 
trigue  tluin  of  truly  great  combination.  He  was  more  a  loveable  and 
clever  courtier  with  the  portefeuille  of  the  foreign  department  in  his 
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band,  than  such  a  minister  as  such  a  state  at  such  a  time  demanded. 
Cobenzl  was  out  and  out  a  Frenchman,  at  the  same  time  with  an  un- 
bounded respect  for  Russia ;  he  had  been  dazzled  also  from  the  very  first 
by  the  blarang  apparition  of  Napoleon ;  and  more  than  dazzled, — a  daily 
intercourse  with  the  young  conqueror  at  Passeriano  had  left  in  his  mind 
a  secret  dread  of  that  overbearing  plebeian  insolence,  and  Corsican  thirst 
of  vengeance,  which  were  even  then  so  evident.     The  conflict  of  these 
two  opposite  feelings — ^a  feeling  not  less  of  dread  of  Napoleon  than  re- 
verence for  Russia,  will  explain  much,  otherwise  scarcely  explicable,  of 
the  confused  doings  of  the  years  1803 — 5.     Twenty  years  residence  in 
Russia  had  incrusted  Cobenzl  with  a  coating  of  submissiveness  (servilisni) 
that  was  at  times  almost  comical.     At  the  same  time,  being  free  from 
selfishness  and  sinister  views,  this  submissiveness  in  him  did  not  imply 
degradation.     The  motto  *  FAutriche  c'est  moi,'  and  that  other  one  of 
the  same  stamp,  '  Car  tel  est  mon  plaisir/  could  not  be  applied  to  Co- 
benzl :   *  Apr^s  moi  le  deluge,'  however,  is  a  principle  of  public  conduct 
from  which  it  might  not  be  so  easy  to  prove  that  he  was  altogether  free. 
He  commenced  his  diplomatic  career  under  Graf  Pergen,  on  occasion  of 
the  unhappy  partition  of  Poland  in  1773.     In  1774,  he  followed  the 
Marquis  d'Yves  to  Copenhagen,  in  the  mission  to  Copenhagen  under  the 
Ghildburg  ministry,  afrer  the  fall  of  Struensee,  and  the  unhappy  Caroline 
Matilda.     In  1777  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Berhn ;  here  he  was 
rather  a  favourite  with  Frederick,  though  the  great  Prussian  monarch 
could  scarcely  conceal  a  contempt  which  he  felt  for  the  triviality  of  the 
count's  character.     Napoleon  felt  the  same  afterwards.     At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession,  Cobenzl  left  Berlin ;  and  soon 
afterwards  we  find  him  at  St.  Petersburg,  where,  as  is  well  known,  he 
stood  in  high  favour,  and  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit  in  the  capa- 
city of  maitre  des  plaisirs  to  the  Empress  Catherine.     The  French  pieces 
which  he  wrote  for  the  little  theatre  there,  displayed  his  great  mimical 
talents  most  favourably.   Madame  de  Sta^l  when  in  Petersburg  heard  the 
echo  of  his  theatrical  fame  so  late  as  the  year  1812.     On  one  occasion  he 
had  been  playing  the  part  of  an  old  methodistical  spinster,  when  a  courier 
from  Vienna  arrived  with  despatches.    Cobenzl,  little  pleased  at  the  inter- 
ruption, left  the  theatre  between  the  acts,  read  the  papers,  and  after  dic- 
tating a  hurried  answer,  returned  immediately  to  act  out  his  part ;  but  he 
was  too  late :  the  piece  went  on,  and  the  pious  spinster  was  not  forth- 
coming at  the  proper  time ;  all  was  perplexity  and  confusion  till  the  count 
appeared,  and  forthwith  poured  out  such  a  flood  of  extemporary  wit  that 
the  play  seemed  the  better  in  the  long  run  for  having  been  temporarily 
marred.    Under  Paul  the  count  did  not  find  his  post  so  easy.     As  early  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben,  Cobenzl  acted  for  a  short 
time  in  Thugut's  place,  concluded  the  definitive  peace  of  Campo  Formio, 
and  in  the  year  1798  was  fluttering  about  continually  between  Rastadt, 
Selz,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Petersburg,  and  continued  the  negotiations 
with  France  till  the  peace  of  Luneville  ;  here  his  place  as  ambassador 
was  supplied  by  his  brother  Philip ;  and  himself  in  September,  1801j 
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amved  (almost  at  the  same  time  with  the  French  ambassador  Cbam- 
pagay)  in  Vienna,  to  assume  the  dignity  of  Vice-Chaneellor  of  State. 
Here  he  was  subject  only  to  the  supreme  will  of  Kaiser  Franz ;  the 
Count  Francis  Colloredo,  cabinet  minister,  was  nominaUy  above  him  ; 
but  this,  though  honest,  extremely  small  man  {redlich  aher  etusgerst 
beschrdnkt)  was  a  perfect  cipher  in  all  matters  of  foreign  policy,  and,  in 
an  era  pregnant  with  gigantic  fates,  a  man  who  wished  to  live  £roxa 
hand  to  mouth  quietly,  and  let  live.  Cobenzl  had  no  coadjutors  or  sub- 
ordinates that  could  do  much  to  help  him,  ignorant  as  he  was  of  busi« 
ness  (seriously  so  called),  more  ignorant  of  history,  and  most  ig- 
norant of  Austria.  The  only  thing  that  he  knew  well  was  courts  and 
courtiers.  One  of  the  councillors  of  state,  CoUenbach,  was  more  a 
mathematician  than  a  statesman  ;  slow  and  painful  in  his  moyements, 
wavering  and  uncertain  before  he  made  a  choice,  doggedly  obstinate 
when  he  had  made  it  (as  mathematicians  are  wont  to  be),  without  a 
single  creative  idea  or  original  .view ;  a  man  the  reverse  of  Cobenzl  in 
all  things,  and  yet  agreeing  with  him  in  this,  that  they  both  were  ^ven 
to  form  an  over-estimate  of  the  merits  of  persons  who  came  before  them 
with  a  certain  amount  of  authority  and  reputation.  Both  had  a  high 
opinion  of  Mack ;  they  looked  on  him  as  an  extraordinary  genius,  capable 
of  the  greatest  things,  for  no  better  reason  than  because  recommended 
by  Lascy  and  Laudon,  of  whom  Lascy  never  femcied  any  thing  in  Mack 
but  a  ready  tact  for  administrative  details,  while  the  fiery  Laudon  was 
only  too  glad  to  have  taken  with  Mack  the  right  baud  from  his  oppo- 
nent (for  so  he  looked  on  Lascy),  and  found  at  the  same  time  for  him- 
self the  man  that  he  precisely  required,  one  who  would  work  out  details 
which  the  gray-haired  hero,  the  man  of  the  moment,  had  not  patienee 
to  do  for  lumself." 

The  well-known  capitulation  of  Mack,  brought  about  by  sheer 
stupidity,  and  the  equally  famous  rout  of  Austemtz,  brought  about, 
as  Hormayr  says,  by  sheer  infatuation  (eigenilich  aus  Verblen- 
dung),  ended  in  the  inglorious  peace  of  Presburg,  (26th  of  De- 
cember, 1805),  and  in  the  cession  of  the  Tyrol  to  Bavaria.  This 
was  a  violent  disjunction,  quite  of  a  piece  with  Napoleon's  fixed 
idea,  that  Europe  and  the  world  was  one  vast  chess-board,  on 
which  he  had  but  to  make  moves  with  men  and  nations  in  one 
part,  while  men  in  another  part  (and  gods  above  consenting)  cried 
*  bravo  P  to  his  work.  But  it  was  necessary,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  to  teach  men  once  again  tliis  lesson — that  the  only  power 
that  can  effectually  oppose  and  overcome  far-reaching  physical 
tyranny,  is  the  moral  power  that  sleeps  in  the  bosom  of  a  roused 
people ;  and  it  lay  in  the  counsels  of  Heaven,  also,  to  prove  pub- 
licly before  Europe,  that  a  loyal  people  have  often  more  to  fear 
from  the  weakness  and  vaciUation  of  incapable  absolutism  on  a 
throne,  than  an  unlimited  monarch  from  the  free  words  and  free 
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deeds  of  an  imjuBtlj  suspected  people*  As  shipwrecked  siiiners 
betake  themselves  to  prayers,  so  jealous  and  suspicious  Austria, 
when  courts,  and  cabinets,  and  coaKtions  failed,  appealed  to  the 
generous  enthusiasm  of  the  people  ;  and  as  God  answers  the 
unworthy  sinner,  so  the  Austrian  people  answered  an  emperor,  of 
whom  their  kindly  feeling  was  ever  ready  to  judge  far  above  his 
deserts.  The  instrument  honoured  by  providence  to  wave  the 
popular  banner  for  a  few  short  years,  over  despotic  Austria,  was 
Count  Stadion.  He  was  the  intimate  friend,  the  heart's  brother, 
and  the  zealous  fellow-worker  of  Hormayr,  in  the  last  great 
struggle  of  1809.  The  portrait  is  sketched  co?i  amare,  and  we  by 
no  means  grudge  the  length  : — 

"  Philip  Stadion,  of  an  old  and  illustrious  noble  family  in  Swabia,  wais 
bom  in  the  year  1763,  ihe  second  son  of  Coimt  Franz  Conrad.  He  studied 
at  Gottingen,  under  the  celebrated  men  who  then  adorned  the  Georgia 
Augusta,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  history  and 
diplomacy  of  the  three  last  centuries.  Understanding  and  judgment  were 
the  preponderating  elements  in  his  character,  while  emotion  and  impulse 
were  stronger  in  his  brother ;  but  both  were  essentially  noble  characters. 
Too  pure  for  equivocation,  too  proud  for  a  lie,  too  high-hearted  and 
sensitive  for  an  age  '  great  in  small  matters,  and  in  all  great  matters 
small;'  moved  strongly  by  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  and  yet  capable 
of  a  long-continued,  silent,  pervading  enthusiasm,  strong  in  self-denial 
for  the  public  good,  even  to  harshness,  and  eager  to  expect  a  like  self- 
denial  in  others,  they  were  genuine  aristocrats  of  nature  and  of  the  old 
German  school ;  the  spirit  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten  and  of  Sickingen  was  in 
them.  In  Philip's  face  you  could  read  it  plainly  how  many  of  his 
ancestors  had  fought  and  fallen  in  the  Swiss  wars,  in  the  wars  of  the 
Swabian  and  Prankish  emperors  and  the  imperial  cities.  Both  brothers 
were,  from  the  beginning,  decided  opponents  of  the  French  revolution ; 
but  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  sponta- 
neous, gradual,  moderate  reform.  From  their  earliest  years  they  took 
a  warm  interest  in  those  projects  of  German  improvement  which,  pro- 
ceeding principally  from  Mainz,  found  a  decided  enemy  in  Vienna,  and 
a  false  hope  in  Berlin.  Ever  wasting  its  energy  on  petty  interest?, 
balancing  continually  between  greater  and  lesser  evils,  satisfied  with  no 
submission  that  was  not  unconditional,  demanding  not  only  the  most 
patient  subjection,  but  positive  self  annihilation  from  its  instruments ; 
sworn  doggedly  against  all  progress,  and  ever  watching  to  renew,  in 
Upper  Italy  or  Germany,  the  shameful  Polish  tragedy ;  thus  minded, 
the  ministry  of  Thugut  allowed  the  senate  of  Ratisbon  and  the  German 
princes  to  sit  (like  the  old  Roman  senators)  in  defenceless  dignity,  till 
the  stranger  came  and  plucked  their  beards,  and  then,  of  course,  they 
might  help  themselves!  With  this  Austrian  absolutism,  the  German 
aristocracy  of  the  Stadions  had  nothing  in  common.  As  little  affinity 
had  it  with  the  modem  upstart  nobility  of  Vienna.  Of  an  aristocracy 
that  loves  only  the  wood  of  the  throne,  that  it  may  be  floated  on  it, 
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that  has  no  liDnie  but  in  the  ante*chamber  of  a  court,  that  prides  itself 
on  being  bom  to  eveiy  thing,  and  achieving  nothing,  the  Stadions  had 
no  conception.  They  felt  deeply  that  where  court  fayouritism  and 
ministerial  despotism  flourished,  there  only  a  nominal  aristocracy  could 
exist.  Under  an  absolute  government,  every  one  is  only  what  the 
prince  wills,  and  so  long  as  he  wills  it.  Tnis  Philip  Stadion  could 
not  make  compatible  with  fatherland  and  honour,  lliese  two  words 
sounded  in  his  heart,  like  the  chime  of  sacred  bells,  borne  above  the 
smoke  and  din  of  cities,  far  over  the  green  fields  and  the  mountain 
lakes.  In  the  most  un-German  times,  the  Stadions  were  always  Ger- 
mans. They  were,  in  heart  and  soul,  members  of  the  empire,  and  not 
mere  Austrians.  They  sought  in  Vienna  the  German  emperor,  the  de- 
fender of  the  laws,  the  representative  of  old  and  venerable  recollections, 
the  symbol  of  Grerman  honour,  the  champion  of  German  freedom.  They 
lived  in  an  age  of  transition  ;  and  as,  in  a  former  transition  era  Maxi- 
milian I.  and  his  friends,  so  now,  in  this  last  time,  Philip  Stadion  and 
his  brother  Frederick  might  fitly  be  designated  die  liExzTEN  Ritteb, 
the  last  of  the  cavaliers. 

"When  the  handsome  and  highly  accomplished  brothers  first  appeared 
in  Vienna,  (Philip  in  his  young  days  had  a  strong  look  of  Joseph  II.), 
their  enthusiasm  rabed  a  complacent  smile  on  the  countenances  of  the 
arid  persons  that  composed  the  Chancery  herbarium  there.  In  Vienna 
all  sorts  of  enthusiasm  were  looked  on  as  poison  ;  but  even  poisons 
are  used  at  times  by  skilful  physicians  as  the  most  sure  m^cines 
of  disease  ;  and  as  among  certain  savage  tribes  the  gods  are 
brought  out  and  entreated  (sometimes  also  beaten),  only  in  desperate 
junctures,  and  after  the  crisis  is  over,  thrown  aside  ;  so  Philip  Stadion 
somehow  found  favour  in  Vienna,  and  was  appointed  ambassador  at 
Stockholm.  There  he  remained  the  advocate  of  Russian  interests,  till 
the  peace  of  Weerela  in  1790 ;  and  then  left  Sweden  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  coronation  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort.  At  this  time 
Marshal  Bender  had  just  chastised  the  insolent  Belgians  on  the 
Maas.  This  event  increased  the  activity  of  the  representatives  of  the 
interested  powers  at  the  Hague  ;  Graf  Keller  from  Prussia,  Lord  Auck- 
land from  Great  Britain,  Van  der  Spiegel  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Stadion  was  immediately  appointed  ambassador  in  London. 
Here  he  spent  four  years  and  a  half ;  and  of  this  period  of  his  life  he 
never  spoke  but  with  the  greatest  joy  and  enthusiasm.  To  this  resi- 
dence in  London  he  was  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  great  extra- 
European  relations  of  the  European  states,  of  the  great  interests  of 
trade  and  commerce.  With  a  sort  of  inspiration  he  talked  of  the  heroes 
of  England's  naval  power,  of  the  good  tone  and  excellent  discipline  in 
the  marine  service,  of  the  old-Roman  Pitt,  of  Fox  and  Burke's  ancient 
friendship  and  sudden  rupture,  of  the  great  parliamentary  orators  gene- 
rally. But  from  this  congenial  position  Stadion  was  only  too  soon 
removed.  He  had  the  pleasure,  indeed,  to  witness  during  ms  residence 
in  London,  the  accession  of  Great  Britain  to  the  league  against  regi- 
cide France ;  but  the  new  minister  of  the  foreign  department^  Baion 
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Tlii^g^  was  a  loan  not  Hkely  tot  beiinoaie  pleased  with  Sladioa  thaik* 
Sta&n  was  with  him.  The  Austruizi  atabaaa^Jor  io  Paris^  CSount  Metoj 
d'Argenteau  had,  on  the  hreakku^  >  out  of  the  Freneh  roTolution,  ex- 
diaoged  his  oU  fiMniliar  Pads  lot  London ;  and  this  man  Thug^t 
selected  as  the  channel  of  his  most  confidential  oommunications. 
Stadion  was  too  lughnninded  to  remain  externally  in  an  ofiioe  of 
which  the  sohetantial  duties  were  performed  by  another ;  he  de- 
manded his  dismission  and  obtained  it.  He  now  spent  seven  years 
(what  years!)  partly  in  Batisbon,  partly  on  his  family  estates,  and 
partly  also  in  Vienna. 

^^  No  sooner  had  Thugat  resigned  (February  and  March,  1801),  than 
several  changes  were  made  in  the  diplomatic  department ;  and  it  being 
considered  advisable  to  make  advances  to  a  nearer  connexion  with  the 
cabmet  of  Berlin,  Stadion  was  fixed  on  for  that  purpose.  He  ac- 
cordingly received  a  pressing  invitation  to  come  to  Vienna.  This  in- 
vitatioQ  he  accepted  ;  and  devoted  himself  from  henceforth  with  assiduity 
to  the  statistics  of  the  Austrian  empire.  Called  upon  to  give  his  opinion 
on  the  policy  of  the  empire,  that  had  for  some  time  been  prevalent,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  lumself  strongly  against  the  system  of  ciiishing  all 
native  talent  and  independence,  of  interdicting  and  mutilating  all  the 
noblest  productions  of  the  German  tongue.  These  sentiments  the 
cabinet  minister  Colloredo  could  not  hear  without  various  strange  looks 
and  grimaces ;  but  as  destined  ambassador  to  Berlin,  the  most  liberal  and 
tolerant  of  German  states  (at  that  time  !)  Stadion  might  have  a  certain 
liberty  of  speech  and  latitude  of  idea,  beyond  what  was  orthodox  for 
the  purposes  of  the  home  department  in  Vienna.  In  Berlin  he  spent  two 
vexatious  years  in  the  sorry  business  of  secularization  and  indemnization, 
which  the  peace  of  Luneville  had  left  as  a  legacy  to  diplomatists.  He 
was  next  sent  to  Petersburg,  where  he  formed  an  intunate  friendship 
with  Count  Monster,  and  in  a  short  lime  became  the  negotiator  of  the 
third  coalition ;  afterwards  accompanying  the  Emperor  Alexander  to 
the  war,  he  was  witness  of  that  scarcely  credible  series  of  mistakes,  pre- 
cipitations, and  mischances,  which  ended  in  the  battle  of  AusterUtz,  and 
the  peace  of  Presburg.  The  few  days  that  he  at  that  period  spent  at 
Vienna  in  the  ^  Schenkenstrasse,'  in  company  with  General  Giulay,  and 
Count  Haug^tz,  he  was  wont  to  speak  of  with  a  generous  indignation, 
as  the  saddest  of  his  whole  life,  not  anticipating  then  how  much  more 
bitter  a  cup  would  some  years  afterwards  be  presented  to  him  in  Schar- 
ding!  At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Presburg,  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  ministry,  and  the  arduous  duties,  which  this  office  then 
implied,  he  performed  with  undaunted  courage,  with  a  restless  energy, 
with  conscientious  accuracy  and  self-denial.  Expecting  day  after  day 
some  new  afiront,  some  new  violation  of  a  dearly  bought  peace,  he  had 
only  one  feeling  to  guide  and  inspire  him — the  feeling  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed by  Johannes  Miiller :  *  Never  may  a  man,  never  may  a  nation 
imagine  uiat  its  end  is  come.  Loss  of  property  may  be  compensated  ; 
and  many  sore  evils  time  will  cure — one  only  evil  is  irremediable,  when  a 
man  despairs  of  himself.'  Animated  by  these  feelings,  Stadion  proceeded  to 
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an  act  wfaidi  publicly  dedared  that  self-coofideoee  and  coofidence  in 
the  people  'whom  he  serFed,  was  to  be  the  fninciple  of  hk  ministij. 
On  the  6th  of  Fefaraary,  1806,  a  prodbunationy  prepared  by  him  and 
BaJdaeei,  was  issued  to  the  effiBct  that  no  unnecessary  fetters  were  henoe- 
fbrth  to  be  hid  on  intellectual  liberty  ;  and  in  £BMt  from  this  period  ^ 
oensor^p  in  Vienna  hegan  to  relax  its  more  rigid  features.  It  was 
now  no  longer  the  systematic  rule  to  ignore,  to  negiect,  to  irntate^ 
and  to  oppress  nadonal  talent  and  populai*  eneigy.  Stadion  did  not 
diare  the  narrow  Viennese  jealousy  of  the  old  langfoageB  of  tiie  Czedies 
and  the  Magyars.  The  archiyes  were  freely  opened  to  all  inquirers. 
An  end  was  put  to  the  mania  of  centralization,  which  emptied  the  pro- 
Tinoes  of  all  their  substance,  that  with  odier  raree  shows  it  might  be  ac- 
cumoiated  in  the  cubital.  From  Stadion's  ministry  the  rise  of  the  Tarions 
provincial  Museums,  and  other  local  institutions,  takes  its  date.  Hitherto 
erery  society  or  imioii,  no  matter  for  iidiat  purpose,  had  been  looked 
upon  wi^  suspicion,  and  violently  suppressed  as  the  necessary  germ  of 
some  terrible  conspiracy.  The  goyemment  now  came  forward  to  patro- 
nize various  associatums  for  benevolent,  scientific,  and  patriotic  purposes. 
*  Full  fi:eedom  for  hooks,  no  freedom  for  pamphlets,'  was  oflben  in  the 
mouth  of  Stadion— 8(Hnething  quite  new  at  that  time  in  Austria. 

"  Stadion  died  on  the  15th  of  May,  1824  ;  but,  according  to  our 
feeling,  the  real  stroke  that  killed  him  was  given  on  the  mcmiing  of 
the  25th  of  April,  1809,  at  Scharding  in  the  ante-chamber  of  Kaiser 
Franz,  when  the  Adjutant  Graf  Max  Auea^berg  arrived  with  the 
terrible  message  of  the  defeat  of  the  main  body  of  the  army,  the 
survivors*  retreat  across  the  Danube  to  the  Bohexnian  forests,  and  the 
danger  of  Vienna! — ^A  present  tout  est  perdu,  mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieo, 
tout  est  perdu !'  he  exclaimed,  imd  sunk,  almost  BEunting,  on  the  ground. 
People  have  expressed  themselves  strongly  on  this  sudden  depression  of 
spirits  in  the  man  who  had  previously  been  so  full  of  hope ;  but  in  this 
first  disaster  he  saw  a  much  greater  loss  than  tiie  mere  loss  of  a  battle — 
the  loss  of  confidence,  the  loss  of  enthusiasm,  ^  disappcHntment  of 
friends,  the  hesitation  of  neutrals,  the  loss  of  the  whole  war — such  a 
war  as  he,  in  his  proud  German  heart,  had  planned  it.  Penetrated  by 
this  feeling  it  was  not  a  few  brilliant  traits  of  personal  valour  on  the 
part  of  the  common  soldier,  nor  a  strong  popular  feeling,  nor  even  the 
self-sacrifice  of  a  well-fought  defensive  battle  (Aspem),  that  could  re- 
store him  to  the  hopes  with  which  he  had  commenced  die  campaign: 
he  felt  that  there  was  insufficiency  and  inadequacy  at  head  quarteis, 
and  that  matters  could  not  go  welL  Nevertheless  he  remained  firm 
at  his  post  during  all  the  di^vantageous  delay  at  Budweis,  and  the 
unhappy  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  head-quarters  of  Wol- 
kendsdorf  and  Wagram,  as  also  during  the  armistice  of  Znaym,  and 
the  change  of  command  at  Littau,  in  the  camps  at  Comom  and  Totis, 
till  the  certainty  of  the  approaching  peace  compelled  him  again  and  i^ain 
to  solicit  his  dumissaL  A  few  hours  after  that  he  was  seen  on  the  ram- 
parts of  Comom,  waitmg  for  horses  to  take  him  to  Rrague,  talking  with 
any  chance  acquaintance  on  every  subject  but  war  and  politics ;  and 
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those  wiio  saw  Kim  on  this  oecamon  will  admit  that  he  exhibited  then  a 
tnilj  Roman  aelf-eommand.  But  since  tibat  dies  ne/astus  in  Scharding 
there  was  a  ceitain  bitterness  cr^  into  his  inward  man,  which  he  never 
afterwards  aitogeth^  shook  off, — a  bitterness  di^lajing  itself  now  in  the 
most  shallow  and  misanthropic  frivolity,  now  in  a  Shakspearean  irony, 
now  in  outbursts  of  indignant  sarcasm,  in  which  he  spared  not  himself 
and  his  own  position  as  minister  of  finance — a  position  new  to  him,  and 
for  which  he  was  not  by  natm'e  particalarly  well  adapted.  A  two-edged 
sword  had  passed  through  his  soul." 

Having  thus  followed  the  changes  in  the  spirit  of  the  Austiiaii 
administration  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  iu  1793,  incarnated 
as  it  were  and  symbolized  in  the  characters  of  three  very  different 
men,  Thugat,  Cobenzl,  and  Stadion ;  let  us  examine  a  little  more 
minutely  into  the  character  and  results  of  that  war  of  1809,  which 
is  the  grand  culminating  point  of  Austrian  soldiership  and  pa- 
triotism in  these  latter  days.  Mr.  Alison,  amid  many  vivid  and 
powerfbl  descriptions  which  we  have  read  once  and  again  with 
no  conunon  pleasure,  has  dravm  some  comparisons,  and  hazarded 
some  logic  vdth  regard  to  the  campaigns  of  Aspem  and  Wagram, 
which  appear  to  us,  on  a  cool  review  of  the  matter,  to  be  altoge- 
ther extravagant  and  unwarranted.  One  of  the  passages  to  which 
we  allude  more  immediately  is  as  follows : 

*'  The  resolute  stand  made  by  the  Austrians  at  Aspem  is  one  of  the 
most  glorious  instances  of  patriotic  resistance  which  the  history  of  the 
world  exhibits.  Driven  back  by  an  overwhelming  force  into  the  heart 
of  the  monarchy,  with  their  fortresses  taken,  their  arsenals  pillaged,  their 
armies  defeated,  they  still  continued  the  contest :  boldly  fronted  the  in- 
vader in  the  plenitude  of  his  power ;  and  with  unshaken  resolution  ad- 
vanced alone  and  unsupported  to  drive  the  conqueror  of  Europe  from  the 
capital  he  had  subdued.  Contrary  to  what  has  usually  been  experienced 
in  similar  cases,  they  showed  the  world  that  the  £eJl  of  the  metropolis  did 
not  necessarily  draw  aflter  it  the  submission  of  the  empire ;  but  that  a  brave 
and  patriotic  people  can  find  their  capital  in  the  general's  head-quarters, 
and  reduce  the  invader  to  the  extremity  of  peril  in  consequence  of  the 
very  means  which  he  had  deemed  decisive  of  the  contest.  The  British 
historian  can  hardly  hope  that  similar  resolution  would  have  been  dis- 
played by  the  citizens  of  his  own  country  :  or  that  a  battle  of  Waterloo 
would  have  been  fought  by  the  English  after  London  and  Woolwich 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Contrasting  the  heroic  battles 
of  Aspem  and  Wagram  after  Vienna  had  fallen,  with  the  unbounded 
terror  inspired  at  Paris  by  the  advance  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to 
Valmy  iu  1792,  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  capital,  even 
when  the  people  were  in  the  highest  state  of  democratic  excitement,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  inference,  that  as  much  in  the  conduct  of  a  na- 
tion under  such  dicumstances  depends  on  the  national  institutions  as  on 
the  stage  at  which  they  have  arrived  in  social  advancement ;  and  in  the 
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inyincible  tenacity  and  &r-seeing  sagacity  of  an  aristocratic  government 
is  to  be  found  the  only  g^uarantee  mm  the  days  of  Cannae  to  those  of 
Aspern  of  such  an  unshaken  resolution,  under  calamities  generally  con- 
sidered as  utterly  destructive  of  political  independence.'' 

Now  the  whole  of  this  passage  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  such 
overcharged  eulogy,  and  there  are  so  many  positive  errors  and 
absurdities  crowded  into  a  single  page,  that  consistently  with  a 
due  respect  for  Mr.  Alison's  talents  as  a  historian,  we  can  attri- 
bute its  having  been  written  only  to  a  certain  most  un-English 
fashion  of  praising  every  thing  Austrian  and  Prussian  that  came 
into  vogue  in  this  country  among  conservative  writers  (naturally 
enough  it  must  be  confessed),  aater  the  passing  of  the  Keform 
Bill.  Let  us  look  for  a  minute  into  the  several  points.  In  the 
first  place  with  regard  to  the  general  effect  of  the  capture  of  a 
capital  on  the  issue  of  a  war,  a  distinction  must  manifestly  be 
made  between  a  homogeneous  and  centralised  country  such  as 
France,  and  a  conglomeration  of  dissimilar  provinces  such  as  the 
Austrian  empire.  There  is  only  one  large  city  in  France:  Paris 
is  the  hand  and  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  But  in  Austria  there 
are  many  large  cities,  standing  each  on  an  independent  social  base, 
and  performing  the  living  functions  of  a  capital  each  in  its  several 

frovmce:  Prague  is  in  this  sense  a  capital;  Pesth  much  more: 
nnspruck  is  an  independent  and  a  most  efficient  capital,  as  the 
events  of  this  very  campaign  sufficiently  showed.  The  compa- 
rison, therefore,  with  Paris  is  most  unfair.  In  the  next  place 
it  was  in  no  wise  by  *  an  overwhelming  force,'  (as  the  writer 
admits  in  another  place),  but  by  an  inconceivable  bungling  and  a 
monstrous  lack  of  enterprise  and  celerity  that  the  Austrians  were 
driven  back.  In  the  third  place,  in  order  to  estimate  at  its  right 
value  the  true  military  glory  of  the  days  of  Aspern  and  Wagram, 
we  must  consider  with  discrimination  both  what  sort  of  a  war  tliis 
was,  and  how  it  was  conducted  as  a  whole.  It  was  not  a  war  in 
which  the  Austrians  were  attacked  and  surprised  by  an  untried 
enemy :  it  was  a  deliberately  self-chosen  war  on  their  part ;  a 
war  commanded,  let  us  rather  say,  by  an  imperious  moral  ne- 
cessity, because  degradation  at  the  peace  of  Presburg  had  gone  so 
far  that  if  the  occasion  of  the  Spanish  insurrection  was  not  now 
taken  advantage  of,  utter  ruin  and  prostration  were  to  be  looked 
for.  The  near  example  of  Prussia  was  not  required  to  teach 
Austria  that  a  peaceful  subjection  to  Napoleon  was  more  dan- 
gerous than  an  internecine  hostility.  A  helium  internecinum^  there- 
fore, was  resolved  on ;  a  last  stand  pro  aris  et  focis,  and  for  very 
existence;  a  stand  such  as  Bruce  made  at  Bannockburn  without 
considering  whether  Edinburgh  was  behind  him  or  before;  the 
Austrians  had  every  motive  to  fight  bravely,  that  men  contend- 
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ing  for  their  dearest  and  most  vital  interests  could  have;  if  they 
were  not  determined  to  fight  thoroughly,  and  to  the  end,  it  was 
gheer  folly  and  madness  in  them  to  fight  at  all.     Well,  in  such 
circumstances,  without  one  pitched  battle,  at  least,  of  the  concen- 
trated forces  of  the  empire,  it  was  impossible  that  the  campaign 
could  be  said  even  to  have  begun.  And  how  did  it  begin  ?  The  Aus- 
trians,  knowing  that  all  Germany  was  to  be  roused  by  a  successful 
first  blow,  took  the  offensive;  Napoleon  was  surprised;  Berthier 
paralyzed  by  their  movements;  the  French  troops  scattered  here 
and  there,  without  any  order,  or  facility  of  combination;  the  most 
decisive  successes,   the  most  glorious  results   were  before  the 
eye,  in  the  very  grasp  of  the  Austrians ;   and  yet  the  blow  was 
not  given.     Nothing  was  done.     The  slow,  clumsy  Imperialists 
allowed  themselves  to  be  manoeuvred  out  of  the  grand  decisive 
moment  of  the  war.     Napoleon  was  not  a  man  to  run  such  a  risk 
twice;  he,  at  least,  would  not  be  slow;  four  days'  work  was  enough 
to  reverse  the  position,  and  with  the  position,  the  fortunes  of  the  two 
armies;  the  French  were  now  concentrated;  the  Austrians  divided 
and  scattered,  and  beaten  in  detail     The  archduke  retreated  across 
the  Danube  into  Bohemia ;  Napoleon  marched,  driving  the  small 
band  of  Hiller  before  him  to  Vienna;  the  capital  itself  was  taken, 
and  Napoleon  installed  in  Schoenbrunn,  witnout  a  single  grand 
battle !     The  archduke's  army  was  not  destroyed,  scarcely  even 
dispirited;    and  yet  Mr.  Alison  tells  us  gravely  that  in  such  a 
posture  of  affairs  as  this,  had  the  Archduke  Charles  commanded 
British  soldiers  and  not  Austrians;  had  Vienna  been  London, 
the  subsequent  patriotic  resistance  at  Aspem  and  Wagram  would 
have  been  impossible !     We  confess  ourselves  unable  to  see  either 
the  extraordinary  merit  of  Aspem  and  Wagram  on  the  part  of 
the  Austrians,  or  the  correct  view  of  the  speculation  concerning 
the  supposed  conduct  of  British  generals  and  British  troops  in 
circiunstances  precisely  similar.     Instead  of  heaping  exaggerated 
eulogies  on  the  Austrians  for  the  good  fighting   on  these  two 
bloody  days,  a  sound  judgment  will  rather  propose  this  question — 
how  did  it  happen  that  the  two  pitched  battles  of  the  concentrated 
forces  on  which  the   safety   of  the   empire  was  risked,   came 
to  be  fought  after  the  enemy  entered  the  capital,  and  not  before  f 
—What  became  of  the  *  mr  seeing  sagacity  of  an  aristocratic 
government'  at  Landshut  and  Abensberg  and  Eckmiihl? — ^The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  Hormayr  has  well  expressed  it,  As- 
pem, with  all  its  bard-besung  glories,  was  not  so  much  a  battle 
won  as  an  attack  repulsed.    Napoleon,  having  his  natural  rash- 
ness raised  to  the  point   of  folly  by  the  stupidity  with  which 
this  campaign,  no  less  than  that  of  1805,  was  opened  on   the 
part  of  the  Austrians,   conceived  such   a  contempt  for  their 
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strategics,  tliat  any  bold  step  in  their  teeth  seemed  certam  of  suc- 
cess. He  resolved  to  pass  a  great  river  with  the  enemy  waiting 
his  arrival  on  the  opposite  bank.  His  intended  attack  on  their 
position  was  repulsed:  he  was  himself  attacked  while  in  the  act  of 
landing  his  troops :  no  position  could  possibly  have  been  more  un- 
favourable for  him,  none  more  favourable  for  the  enany.  Num- 
bers also  were,  on  that  day,  on  the  side  of  the  Austrians.  The 
result  might  have  been  anticipated.  Napoleon  was  driven  back 
into  the  river,  and  obliged  to  ensconce  himself  in  the  island  of 
Lobau.  Thus  far  well :  but  a  victory  of  this  kind  was  nothing 
without  consequences ;  no  battle,  indeed,  can  be  said  to  be  gained 
that  does  not  produce  consequences;  Aspem  was  a  bright  begin- 
ning; for  the  Austrians,  accustomed  to  defeats,  morally,  a  great 
victory;  but  physically,  it  did  not  propagate  itself,  as  every  real 
victory  does;  blow  did  not  follow  blow  till  the  antagonist  surren- 
dered ;  on  the  contrary,  he  got  ample  time,  not  only  to  recover, 
but  to  recruit;  his  communications  were  not  cut  off;  he  remained 
enthroned  in  the  capital,  drawing  new  strength  every  day  from 
Italy  and  from  France,  and  feeding  on  his  adversaries'  stores;  the 
grand  insurrection  in  the  Tyrol  was  left  unimproved;  and  Aspem 
became  an  heroic  abortion.  It  had,  in  fact,  with  ^1  its  waste  of 
blood  and  treasure,  to  be  fought  over  again:  the  Corsican,  profit- 
ing by  experience,  was  more  cunning  in  his  second  passage  of  the 
river,  and  more  fortunate ;  he  effected  his  landing  this  time  in  the 
most  gallant  style ;  and  Wagram  was  the  consequence.  Now,  if 
the  Austrians  had  stood  their  ground  on  this  field,  where,  though 
inferior  in  numbers,  they  were  vastly  superior  in  tiie  strength  of  a 
deliberately  and  well-chosen  position,  we  should  have  said  the  cam- 
paign of  1809,  with  whatever  bungling  begun  and  carried  on, 
ended  honourably  for  them;  but  they  did  not  stand  their  ground; 
they  were  not  beaten,  indeed,  but  they  retreated;  and  by  retreat- 
ing before  such  an  adversary  as  Napoleon,  opened  the  way  for  an 
unsafe  armistice,  and  a  peace  that  could  not  have  been  more  hu- 
miliating, had  the  manly  stand  at  Wagram,  and  the  soldiei-like 
retreat  thereafter,  been  a  regular  rout  to  the  Austrians,  as  com- 
plete as  Waterloo  afterwards  was  to  the  French.  It  is  imposable, 
therefore,  on  an  impartial  review  of  the  campaign  of  1809,  to  find 
the  soaring  eulogies  of  Mr.  Alison  justified;  and  as  for  what  was 
really  great  and  good  in  that  patriotic  display,  we  must  ascribe  it, 
if  we  have  any  discernment^  not  to  that  "invincible  tenacity  and 
far-seeing  sagacity  of  aristocratic  governments"  of  which  mention 
was  already  made,  but  merely  to  the  stout  and  sturdy  character  of 
the  Teutonic  race,  whether  fighting  under  an  Archduke  Charles 
at  Wagram,  a  Bliicher  at  the  Katzbach,  or  a  Wellington  at 
Waterloo.     As  to  aristocracy  in  Austria,  more  light  will  be 
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thrown  upon  that,  we  think,  from  Hozmayr's  poitrait  of  Sta- 
dion  above  given,  with  its  fine  background  ot  contrast,  than 
6om  Mr.  Alison's  vagne  flights  of  indiscriminate  eulogy.  The 
Anstrian  government  is  not  mainly  and  characteristicaUy  aristo- 
cratic; an  umnaimed  old  aristocracy  in  some  parts  of  the  hetero- 
geneous composite  called  Austria  does  exist;  but  the  true  pattern 
of  an  aristocratic  government  is  that  very  England  which  Mr. 
Alison  so  imfavourably  contrasts  with  Austria — ^England,  at  least, 
during  the  wars,  and  before  the  Reform  Bill — if,  indeed,  we  are 
not  essentially  aristocratic  still.  Be  this  as  it  may,  '  far  seeing  sa- 
gacity* is  a  quality  whichi  no  person  but  Mr.  Alison  ever  found  in 
the  aristocratic,  or,  more  properly,  bureaucratic  conduct  of  the 
Austrian  wars  with  France ;  and  tbe  praise  of '  invincible  tenacity,' 
whether  in  1809  oar  1813,  belongs  to  the  '  German  people'  only, 
and  in  no  sense  to  Prussian  or  Austrian  aristocrats,  who  showed 
what  they  could  do  at  Jena,  in  1806,  and  what  they  could  not  do 
at  the  armistice  of  Znaym,  when,  after  all  the  blood  and  heroism 
of  Aspem  and  Wagram,  the  devoted  and  triumphant  Tyrolese 
were  left  by  an  unworthy  emperor  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of 
Napoleon ! 

It  is  a  hard  thing  to  pronounce  so  severe  a  sentence  on  a  series 
of  hard-fought  national  battles,  of  which  such  a  gallant  soldier  as 
the  Archduke  Charles  was  the  executive  head;  but  we  are  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  a  calm  review  of  the  circumstances.  One 
of  the  documents  published  by  Hormayr  (vol.  ii.,  p.  48),  ex- 
presses what  we  fear  is  the  real  truth  with  regard  to  the  lament- 
able peace  of  Vienna,  in  the  following  few  words.  The  extract 
is  from  a  letter  addressed  by  an  experienced  person  in  the  Austrian 
service  (whose  name,  however,  Hormayr  has,  for  the  present,  found 
it  necessary  to  ccmceal,)  to  a  confidential  agent  of  the  EngHsh 
niinistry. 

"  Vienne,  le  3  Janyier,  1810. 

''  Ce  n'est  point  I'epuisement  des  ressources  qui  a  fletit  faire  la  paix, 
mais  uniquement  les  embarras  provenant  de  la  trop  longue  dur^e  de 
rarmistice,  et  le  d^couragement  de  nos  generaux. 

'^  Ce  deeouragement  est  une  suite  necessaire  du  ^  manque  de  vigaeur 
dans  rautorite  supreme,'  et^de  la  seeousse  occasionnee  dans  Tarmee,  par 
le  d^placement  de  tous  les  archiducs,  d*ailleurs  tr^s  necessaire." 

We  have  only  to  add  in  reference  to  the  two  principal  persons 
engaged  in  this  memorable  year,  that  the  Archduke  Charles  was 
against  the  war  from  the  beginning,  and  that  Stadion  never  voted 
for  the  peace,  and  inunediately  after  its  conclusion  retired.  Pos- 
sibly the  imperial  soldier's  original  disapproval  of  hostilities  might 
have  operated  disadvantageously  in  malang  him  lean  to  the  cau- 
tious and  safe  side  at  Wagram,  and  afterwards  where  a  decided 
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and  desperate  resistance  to  the  end  was  at  once  the  safer  and  the 
more  honourable  course. 

It  was  our  intention,  in  commencing  this  notice,  to  have  con- 
tinued our  review  of  Austrian  persons  and  influences  to  the 
great  alliance  with  Russia  and  Prussia,  in  the  autumn  of  1813, 
which  determined  the  fate  of  Napoleon.  But  the  length  to  which 
the  preceding  remarks  have  extended  will  readily  excuse  us  with 
the  reader.  Besides  it  is  but  too  plain,  that  in  point  of  moral 
interest,  the  share  of  Austria  in  the  great  revolutionary  wars 
ceases  with  the  peace  of  Vienna;  in  1813,  all  the  poetry  of  which 
harsh  war  is  capable  blazes  out  in  Prussia.  The  peace  of  Vienna, 
accompanied  as  it  was  with  the  resignation  of  Count  Stadion, 
and  the  ungenerous  butchery  (can  we  call  it  any  thing  better?) 
of  good  Andrew  Hofer  at  Mantua,  was  a  lowering  of  the  na- 
tional flag,  a  prostration  of  every  generous  association  in  the 
Austrian  mind,  along  with  which  poetry,  in  any  shape,  could 
not  possibly  exist.  The  startUng  event  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed— the  delivering  up  of  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Austria 
under  the  abused  name  of  marriage  to  the  hated  oppressor  and 
sworn  foe  of  her  family  for  the  sake  of  wedging  together  for  a 
few  short  years  so  slippery  a  thing  as  a  forced  peace — ^this  act  of 
unworthy  and  unnecessary  poHtical  prostitution,  added  shame  to 
loss.  The  union  of  the  revolutionary  emperor  with  the  here- 
ditary princess,  as  it  was  selfish  and  superficial  in  its  motives,  so  in 
its  issues  it  put  both  parties  (as  base  actions  by  the  just  judgment 
of  God  are  wont  to  do)  in  a  false  position.  Napoleon  from  that 
moment  lost  all  that  was  grand  and  heroic  in  his  European  attitude; 
it  was  as  the  enemy,  not  as  the  friend,  much  less  as  the  son-in-law  of 
the  house  of  Austria  that  he  stood  sublime.  The  position  of  Austria 
by  the  same  event  was  more  than  false;  it  was  humiliating;  it  ren- 
dered dissimulation  and  half-measures  necessary ;  it  necessitated  the 
whole  of  Prince  Mettemich's  equivocal  system  in  1813,  *das 
ganze  doppelsinnige  System,'  which  he  had  so  much  ado  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  at  that  time.  The  future 
public  conduct  of  Austria,  therefore,  from  1809  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814,  may  well  be  treated  by  the  his- 
torian who  has  a  due  regard  to  the  highest,  that  is,  the  moral  in- 
terests of  humanity,  as  merely  subsidiary  to  the  great  Northern 
rising  in  the  spring  of  1813,  of  which  Breslau  was  the  gathering 
place.  To  the  history  of  this  rising,  both  in  its  essentially  Prus- 
sian soul,  and  its  outer  limbs,  and  flourishes  at  Vienna  and  else- 
where, the  '  Lebensbilder'  supply  a  variety  of  interesting  facts 
and  views  to  which  it  is  impossible  even  to  allude  in  this  place. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  in  one  word,  that  they  are  of  such  a  nature, 
that  no  thorough  historian  of  that  truly  epic  time  can  with  safety 
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overlook  them.  To  bring  these  Prussian  documents  before  our 
historical  readers,  possibhr  another  opportunity  may  soon  occur; 
meanwhile  we  may  conclude  by  repeating  that  the  grand  and 
radical  interest  of  the  *  Lebensbilder'  is,  and  must  remain,  for 
many  reasons,  Austrian.  A  £ree-mouthed^  stout-hearted  Tyro- 
lese  baron,  standing  up  and  speaking  truth  unceremoniously  of 
high  persons  and  secret  things  in  the  bureaucratic  conclave  of 
despotic  Vienna,  is  truly  no  common  witness.  It  is  by  help  of 
such,  and  such  only,  that  history  is  an3rwhere  to  be  redeemed 
from  the  danger  with  which  it  is  perpetually  threatened  from  so 
many  professed  friends  as  well  as  declared  enemies,  the  danger  of 
becommg  what  Napoleon  systematically  made  it  in  his  bulletins 
— a  conventional  fable — a  fable  convenue.  Nevertheless,  despite 
of '  Moniteurs'  in  France,  and  *•  Beobachters'  in  Austria,  poHtical 
murder  will  out  where  it  has  been  committed;  the  murderer 
may  plant  his  throne  where  the  bleeding  body  lies  buried;  but  the 
blood-hounds  will  track  the  spot.  Titled  coimts  and  princes  may 
combine  at  Frankfort  to  rob  Germany  of  that  dear-bought  Hbertjr 
which  was  sworn  to  her  at  Vienna;  but  Stein  will  still  have  his 
worshippers  in  Berlin,  and  the  history  of  Austria  will  continue 
to  receive  its  most  important  illustrations  from  a  Schneller  and  a 
Honnayr. 


Abt.  II.-— ia  Science  Nauvelle  ;  par  ViCO,  Traduite  par  TAuteur 
de  TEssai  sur  la  Formation  du  Dogme  Catholique.  Avec  une 
Introduction  sur  Vico  et  ses  (Euvres.  (The  new  Science  ;  by 
Vico.  Translated  by  the  Author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Forma- 
tion of  Catholic  Doctrine.  With  an  Introduction  on  Vico  and 
his  Works.)    Paris.     1844. 

YiCO,  the  NeapoUtan  jurist  and  philosopher,  son  of  a  little  Nea- 
politan bookseller,  bom  in  one  Neapohtan  garret,  in  the  year 
1668,  and  dying  in  another  garret  of  the  same  city,  in  the  year 
1734,  with  a  European  reputation,  but  with  scant  food,  was  a 
sufficiently  remarkable  man  ;  and  more  than  sufficiently  unknown 
is  he  in  our  coimtry  to  render  some  account  of  him  and  his  writ- 
ings not  uninterestmg  to  our  readers.  We  must,  however,  hasten 
to  warn  them  that  we  have  no  intention  of  entering  on  so  large  a 
field  of  investigation  on  this  occasion.  Our  present  purpose  is  not 
80  much  to  introduce  to  them  the  sagacious  though  strangely 
crotchety  old  philosopher  himself,  as  to  present  to  them,  in  con- 
junction with  his  name,  his  new  interpreter,  advocate^  and  pro* 
lector. 
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Yico  was  a  lemarkaUe  man.  His  new  translator  is  a  remaik- 
able  woman.  But  veiy  lemarkable  indeed  is  the  nnion  of  two 
such  personages  ia  the  same  title-page ! 

We  presume  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  our  reader, 
that  "  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Formation  of  Catholic 
Doctrine,"  as  she  chooses  to  designate  herself  in  the  title-page  <rf 
the  present  publication,  in  preference  to  putting  there  her  name 
and  title,  is  no  other  than  the  Princess  Belgiojoeo ! — ^the  beautifiil, 
the  talented,  the  musical,  the  admired,  the  celebrated  Belgiojoso! 
When  she  published  a  little  while  ago  her  '  Dogme  Catholique/ 
in  four  volumes  8vo.,  Paris  was  fairly  tickled  into  utter  forget- 
fulness  of  aU  ordinary  hienseance^  and  burst  oat  into  a  universal 

ifiaw.     Her  own  circle  of  more  immediate  intimates,  iadeed, 

kd  long  since  known  that  the  study  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church 
frequently  formed  her  recreation  in  the  hours  snatched  from  the 
more  important  and  more  fatiguing  duties  of  accompanying 
lastz  on  the  piano,  or  hearing  and  replying  to  the  goadp  of 
the  well-mixed  artistic,  literary,  and  fashionable  crowd  that  fie- 
quent  her  salons.  Tkey  knew — ^the  favoured  few  who  shared  her 
higher  and  more  intimate  counsels — ^that  the  huge  tomes  of  St. 
Augustin  and  St.  Jerome  might  be  seen  marring  with  strange 
incongruity  the  exquisite  elegance  of  the  ladies'  own  muslin- 
draped  and  silver-fitted  chamber.  They  knew  that  when  the 
Ladye  had  gone  to  her  secret  bower,  ^seraphic'  doctors,  and 
'  irrefragable'  doctors,  were  the  companions  of  her  midnight  hours. 
Tlkey  knew  it;  and  not  unfrequentiy  paid  the  price  of  their  pri- 
vileged knowledge  in  being  made  the  sharers  of  her  severer  as 
well  as  of  her  softer  hours,  not  much  to  their  contentment — *  if 
modem  tales  tell  true,  nor  wrong  those  learned  men.' 

But  the  more  esoteric  world  of  Paris  were  struck  with  nn- 
bounded  astonishment  at  the  appearance  of  '  the  Ladye's'  four 
volumes  of  divinity; — astonished,  and  truth  to  tell  but  little 
edified.  Then  looked  at  each  other,  and  burst  out  laughmg. 
And  Lerminier  wrote  a  most  smashing  and  exceedingly  ungallant 
review  of  the  work  in  the  *  Revue  des  deux  Mondes.'  We.  then 
thought  that  the  learned  professor  was  somewhat  too  hard  upon 
the  fair  divine.  We  thought  indeed  that  the  tone  of  his  criticism 
betrayed  so  much  bitterness  and  apparently  masculine  jealousy,  as 
to  justify  the  lady  in  assuming  that  she  was  not  too  feeWle  a  com- 
petitor in  the  literary  race,  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  too  formi- 
dable to  please  the  professor.  '^ETiere  was  in  M.  Lerminier's  cri- 
tique too  evident  a  wish  to  restrict  the  sphere  of  female  duties  and 
employments  to  the  suckle-fools-and-chronicle-small-beer  system, 
to  please  us.  Works  of  imagination  are,  at  the  very  utmost,  aH 
that  the  learned  professor  would  allow  ladies  to  meddle  with  in  the 
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world  of  letters.  We  diflfer  from  him  more  widely,  and  on  more 
important  grounds,  as  they  seem 'to  ns,  than,  we  can  now  stay  to 
pomt  out. 

Not  that  we  would  be  imderstood  by  any  means  to  offer  our- 
selves as  champions  in  defence  of  the  four  volumes  on  the  forma- 
ticm  of  Catholic  doctrine.  Far  from  it.  We  think  that  the 
princess  might  have  chosen  her  subject,  and  employed  her  labour 
better,  and  have  more  accuratdy  measured  her  own  powers  than 
she  has  done  either  upon  the  occasion  of  her  former  work,  or  that 
of  her  present  pubUcation.  Nevertheless,  we  would  by  no  means 
join  M.  Lermimer  in  crying,  '  Back !  woman,  to  your  distaff  and 
your  needle;  or,  if  you  must  scribble,  in  Heaven's  name  write 
novels,  or  verses,  and  that  sort  of  stuff  !*  One  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  this  matter  is,  that  if  learned  professors  were  to  succeed  in 
thrusting  back  from  the  paths  of  higher  Hterature,  many  an  elegant- 
minded  and  accomplished  woman  of  the  social  class  to  which  the 
Princess  Belgiojoso  belongs,  it  would  not  be  back  to  their  needle, 
or  any  such  occupation,  that  they  would  retire,  but  to  quite  other 
pursuits,  and  far  less  compatible  with  the  great  domestic  duties, 
which  are  a  mother's  most  peculiar  and  highest  sphere  q£  action. 

No!  No!  tempera  mutantur;  good  sir  professor.  And  you 
would  do  well  to  hail  with  us,  and  give  aU  welcome  to  every  en- 
deavour of  female  intelligence  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  thral- 
dcan  of  frivoKties  in  which  custom  and  prejudice  has  so  long  held  it. 
As  for  this  translation  of  old  Vico's  obscure  and  crabbed  theories, 
we  confess  that  we  deem  it  fully  equal  in  value  to  the  product  of 
an  equal  number  of  hours  employed  in  the  most  assiduous  carpet- 
work  or  muslin-stitching. 

To  speak  seriously,  however — *  quamvis  ridentem  dicere  verum, 
quid  vetat?' — ^we  do  think  that  the  princess  might  have  done  better 
tiian  meddle  with  the  old  NeapoHtan  jurist  at  alL  We  think  that 
some  passages  of  his  '  New  Science'  are  utterly  unintelligible.  We 
think  that  a  greater  number  have  been  misunderstood,  or  not  un- 
derstood at  all,  by  his  new  translator;  and,  worst  of  all,  that  a  &r 
Wger  portion  of  the  work  b,  at  the  present  day,  by  no  means 
worth  understanding.  The  labour  of  rendering  the  ^  Scienza 
Novella'  into  French,  though  it  has  evidently  been  with  the  prin- 
cess a  labour  of  love,  was  the  rath^  one  of  supererogation,  for 
that  a  hand,  far  more  capable  of  grappling  with  uie  great  difficul- 
ties of  the  task,  had  aheady  given  to  uie  French  public  aU  that  is, 
at  the  present  day,  at  all  worth  having  of  Yico.  This  hand, 
sufficiently  strong  to  grasp,  and  sufficiently  judicious  to  winnow  the 
mass  of  Vico's  materials,  was  that  of  Michelet.  And  no  one,  who 
knows  anything  of  his  especial  qualifications,  and  of  the  nature  of 
the  task,  will  &1  to  appreciate  his  peculiar  fitness  for  undertaking 
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it.  The  Princess  Belgiojoso  herself  writes  thus  of  what  Michelet  has 
done  for  Vico,  in  her  introductimi  to  the  volume  before  us.  M. 
Ballanche,  she  says,  was  the  first  to  call  attention,  in  France,  to  the 
theories  of  the  Neapolitan  philosopher.  And  thence  forward  she 
goes  on  to  say — 

*  The  name  of  Vico  was  frequently  heard ;  and  an  illustrious  his- 
torian, M.  Michelet,  undertook  to  render  certain  of  his  works 
popular.  Perhaps  the  fatiguing  style  of  Vico  disgusted  him;  per- 
haps he  deemed  that  the  thoughts  of  the  Italian  philosopher  could 
not  but  gain  in  flowing  from  a  more  elegant  pen ;  perhaps  the  viva- 
city of  his  genius  could  with  difficulty  conform  itself  to  the  pon- 
derously didactic  manner  of  Vico.  At  all  events,  M.  Michelet  has 
not  chosen  to  give  either  an  exact  translation,  or  even  an  accurate 
analysis  of  Vico.  His  work  makes  known  Vico's  principal  ideas; 
but  many  are  omitted ;  and  the  developments,  which  he  has  sup- 
pressed, he  has  not  replaced.' 

Now  to  us,  judging  from  the  princess's  own  translation,  and 
from  her  account  of  her  author's  works  in  her  introduction,  it 
seems  that  M.  Michelet  has  done  exactly  what  was  required.  He 
has  made  known  to  modern  readere  Vico's  principal  ideas.  A  very 
brief  examination  of  the  120  pages  of  the  princess's  introduction 
will  suffice  both  to  show  the  reader  that  many  of  these  leading 
ideas  well  deserved  to  be  preserved,  and  duly  attributed  to  theu: 
rightful  author ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  prove  to  him  that  a  per- 
fect translation  of  Vice's  work  could  hardly  be  deemed  an  acqui- 
sition to  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  was  Vice's  lot  to  fall  on  evil  days;  on  days  peculiarly  evil  for 
a  spirit  of  the  tone  and  calibre  of  his.  It  was  a  dead  time — ^that 
last  quarter  of  the  17th,  and  first  half  of  the  18  th  centuries!  A 
time  of  intellectual  tram-road  going,  and  of  parrot-learnt  learning. 
A  time  when  dull  pedantry  plodded  on  its  laborious  road,  con- 
tentedly guiding  its  course  by  the  dim  farthing-candle  twinkle  of 
precedent;  and  men  found  that  to  *  wink  with  both  their  eyes  was 
easier  than  to  think.*  The  days  of  building  up  had  ceased.  The 
edifice  was  built.  The  days  of  pulling  down  were  at  hand,  but  had 
not  yet  begun.  In  the  midst  of  these  dull  times,  when  to  ques- 
tion aught  that  was  established  was  a  crime;  when  'why'  was 
deemed  the  most  dangerous  word  in  the  vocabulary,  and  all  men 
were  content  to  walk  in  their  various  paths  like  pack-horses  in  a 
string,  with  their  noses  tied  to  the  tails  of  their  predecessors,  young 
Vico,  the  poor  bookseller's  son,  showing  evidence  of  bright  parts, 
and  great  powers  of  application,  was  destined  to  the  career  of  an 
advocate.  Of  all  the  pedants  of  that  routine- worshipping  day, 
none  travelled  in  more  hopelessly  deep  time-worn  ruts  than  the 
civilians  and  canonists.     Poor  Vico  kicked  desperately  when  har- 
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nessed  in  tlie  tame,  laborious,  hood- winked  team.  He  pulled,  indeed, 
most  yigorously;  was  willing  to  draw,  by  bis  own  strength  alone, 
the  whole  cumbrous  macbme;  but  insisted  on  knowing  whence 
it  started,  and  whither  it  was  bound;  exigences  which  altogether 
startled,  scandalized,  and  greatly  angered  the  grave  and  reverend 
sgnors,  his  instructors.     So  the  troublesome  and  unsilenceable 

Joung  questioner  quarrels  with  one  master  after  another;  tries  the 
esnits,  tries  the  civilians,  tries  the  canonists,  tries  the  Aristotelians, 
tries  the  Platonists;  prefers  the  realism  of  the  last  to  the  nomina- 
lism of  their  opponents;  but  finds  all  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable; 
parrot-hke  jabberers  o£  cut-and-dry  formulas;  unable  utterly,  every 
one  of  them,  to  supply  nutritious  food  to  the  craving  of  an 
awakened  and  active  intelligence.  So  the  almost  despairing  youth 
breaks  away  from  aU  the  recognized  teachers,  with  loud  and  mdig- 
nant  cry  against  the  fSsdse  doctors,  who  would  feed  the  young  ge- 
neration with  chaff  instead  of  com.  Alas !  poor  doctors  1  had 
they  not  been  reared  on  merest  chaff  themselves? 

So  Vico,  marked  already  as  a  pestilent  and  impracticable  fellow, 
who  must  needs  be  ever  thrusting  his  mental  elbows  into  the  ribs 
of  his  brother  travellers  who  would  fain  jog  on  their  journey  in 
tranquil  slumber,  retires  to  the  paternal  garret,  determined  to  carve 
out  for  himself,  by  dint  of  solitary  labour,  that  road  to  the  foun- 
tain-heads of  the  philosophy  of  universal  law,  which  he  can  find 
none  to  open  for  him.  Some  of  the  great  works  of  the  acknow- 
ledged fathers  and  founders  of  legal  science,  he  contrives  by  hook 
or  crook  to  obtain.  The  huge  tome  containing  the  *  Civil  Insti- 
tutes' of  Vultejus,  is  given  to  him  as  a  present  by  an  old  customer 
of  his  father's;  who  himself,  a  disappointed  man,  from  having 
failed  to  obtain  any  of  the  forensic  honours  of  his  vocation,  sym- 
pathises with  the  young  man's  contempt  for  the  leaders  of  the  pro- 
fession. With  these  materials  he  resolutely  sets  himself  down  to 
labour  in  the  seclusion  of  his  father's  humble  home.  Seclusion, 
but,  unfortunately,  not  solitude ;  for  the  narrow  limits  of  the  poor 
bookseller's  dwelling  forbid  the  possibility  of  this;  and  the  young 
jurist  has  to  spend  nis  laborious  nights,  growing  paler  than  the 
pale  Kght  of  nig  feeble  lamp,  in  the  same  apartment  in  which  the 
family  sleep.  Often  at  the  rustling  of  a  turning  leaf,  despite  his 
utmost  caution  to  avoid  all  sound,  his  uneasy  mother  wakes  from 
the  sleep,  that  consciousness  of  his  vigil  has  rendered  too  light  for 
repose,  chides  his  unhealthful  labour,  and  entreats  him  to  close  his 
books  and  sleep.  But  impulses,  stronger  than  the  mother's  voice, 
prop  up  his  weary  eye-lids;  and  the  family,  rising  to  their  daily 
labours,  find  that  he  has  not  yet  quitted  his. 

This  lasts  for  several  months.  The  insatiable  student  reads  enor- 
mously;  thinks  much,  and  digests  his  learning  as  best  he  may,  al- 
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ready  laying  up  in  his  mind,  peaoemeal,  tentatively,  and  all  imfoimed 
as  yet,  portions  of  the  foundations  of  those  vast  theories,  which  he 
spent  his  life  in  completing,  adjusting,  strengthening,  andpropoimd- 
ing.  At  length,  one  day,  a  kind  prelate,  the  Bishop  of  Ischia,  ob- 
serving his  worn  and  discouraged  looks,  as  he  sat  in  a  puhUc  libraiy, 
accosted  him ;  was  pleased  with  his  reply  and  with  his  manner,  and 
finally  engaged  him  as  tutor  to  some  nephews  of  his,  who  lived  in 
a  castle  among  the  mountains  at  some  distance  irom  Naples.  This 
castle  luckily  contained  a  large  library.  And  there  Vico  hved  for 
nine  years,  happy  in  enjoying  the  means  of  iminterrupted  study, 
unbroken  by  cares  respecting  the  material  necessaries  of  life. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  he  returned  to  Najdes,  and  commenced 
bis  career  as  an  advocate,  with  but  poor  success,  as  may  be  easily 
guessed  by  those  who  know  what  it  is  for  that  man  to  attempt  to 
scale  the  steep  heights  of  professional  eminence,  who  has  made  him- 
self obnoxious  to  those  abeady  in  possession  of  them.  Merit, 
however,  found  some  few  friends  even  at  Naples  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  Vico  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  professorsMp 
of  rhetoric  endowed  with  the  munificent  stipend  of  a  hundred 
crowns  per  annum.  But  poor  Vico  was  by  this  time  a  married 
man,  and  a  family  could  not  live,  even  at  Naples,  on  a  hundred 
crowns  a  year.  The  wolf  was  at  the  door.  And  the  philosopbical 
jurist  was  fain  to  earn  scanty  and  precarious  bread  for  his  wife  and 
infants  by  executing  any  of  those  frivolous  orders  for  bits  of  verse 
or  bits  of  prose,  which  on  occasions  of  births,  deaths,  or  marriages, 
etc.,  ihe  great  ( !)  of  that  day  were  wont  to  purchase  from  the  men 
of  letters  for  the  gratification  of  their  vanity.  Nothing  could  be 
more  lamentable,  more  deadly  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity, 
and  more  pernicious  to  both  the  classes  concerned,  than  were  the 
position  and  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  educated  poor,  and  the 
uneducated  rich,  so  well  set  forth  in  the  following  passage  of  the 
Princess  Belgiojoso's  introduction. 

^^  The  man  of  letters,  necessarily  poor  and  humiliated,  revenged  him- 
self for  the  disdainful  treatment  he  received,  by  treating  in  his  turn  dis- 
dainfully such  of  his  fellows  as  were  younger  or  less  fortunate  than  him- 
self. For  the  literary  man  every  noble  was  a  master  ;  every  competitM 
an  adversary.  Dependents  of  a  haughtily  patronising  aristocracy,  ex- 
cluded from  political  and  military  dignities,  deprived  of  all  opportunity 
of  putting  forth  their  power  in  active  life,  their  sole  domain  was  that  of 
words  ;  and  their  office  was  to  express  in  the  best  possible  language — 
whatever  they  were  bid.  This  so  fertile  thinker,  Vico  himself,  was  but 
too  happy  when  some  ilhisbious  ot  powerful  personage  came  to  inter- 
rupt his  meditations,  force  him  to  turn  away  his  thoughts  from  the  sys- 
tem of  universal  law,  which  he  was  incessantly  contemplating,  and  order 
a  discourse  upon  some  givea  subject,  with  direetions  respec&g  the  sen- 
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timenta  and  opimoos  he  was  to  express  in  it !  Fortunate,  if  he  had  but 
to  celebrate  uie  graces  of  some  youthful  bride,  or  the  transports  of  a 
youog  mother  2  It  not  un&eqoently  happened  to  him  to  reoeiye  con- 
tradictory orders ;  as,  for  instance,  when  after  having  condemned  the 
Austiian  conspirators  at  Naples,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  ^  A  History  of 
the  Conspiracy  of  Naples,'  he  wrote  the  epitaphs  of  two  of  their  chiefs, 
in  pursuance  of  an  order  received  from  Coimt  Daun,  heaping  eulogiums 
on  them  when  their  party  was  triumphant,  after  having  branded  them 
when  their  opponents  were  in  the  ascendant.  "Vico  himself  fiimishes  us 
with  the  information  of  these  facts.  Nor  does  he  express  a  single  regret 
at  having  written  in  opposrtion  to  his  sentiments ;  or  even  the  most 
feeble  wi^  that  it  had  heefa  possible  for  him  to  preserve  his  independence. 
He  seems  to  have  consider^  himself  as  in  no  vdse  bound  to  Imve  any 
opni](m  of  his  own  oq  this  sort  of  matters ;  and,  |Hrobably,  if  he  had  re- 
fused to  give  expression  to  an  opinion,  because  it  was  contrary  to  his  own, 
be  would  have  been  deemed  out  of  his  senses  by  some,  and  monstrously 
presumptuous  l^  others.  He  would  have  been  left  to  perish  as  a  reward 
for  his  independence. 

'^  The  weakness  of  Vico  has  nowhere  left  more  deplorable  traces  than 
in  the  eulogium  he  wrote  on  Antonio  CarafFa.  This  memoir  forms  a 
volume ;  and  the  language  employed  by  Vico  is  that  of  the  warmest 
panegyric.  Yet  all  the  world  knows  very  well  what  Antonio  Caraffa 
was.  Bom  of  a  noble  Neapolitan  family,  he  entered  into  the  service  of 
Austria,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  against  the  Turks. 
Being  entrusted  vrith  the  administration  of  the  conquered  provinces, 
he  manifested  great  abilities  in  the  government  of  them.  But  when 
oommissioned  to  punish  the  partisans  of  the  revolutionist,  Tekeli,  in 
Hungary,  he  committed  atrocities  winch  the  manners  of  his  times  cannot 
pdliate.  The  histories  of  the  revolutions  of  Hungary  bear  witness 
against  this  man,  and  report  in  detail  the  acts  and  judgments  of  which 
he  was  culpable.  Vico  could  not  have  been  ignorant  c^  these  facts ;  yet 
he  devoted  his  nights  during  two  years,  despite  the  weak  state  of  his 
health,  to  the  composition  of  this  work;  for  which  Adrian  CarafiPa, 
uncle  of  Antony,  nirnished  him  with  the  materials.  He  himself  boasts 
of  the  mmt  of  the  work.  '  I  have  rendered,'  says  he,  *  due  honours  to 
this  personage ;  I  have  spoken  to  princes  in  language  of  rever^ice,  and 
I  have  treated  the  truth  with  justice.'  The  phrase  is  not  a  happy  one. 
But  it  was  impossible  for  Vico  to  use  the  words  *  truth*  and  *  justice' 
happily  on  such  an  occasion.  This  life  of  Mardbd  Caraffa  had  a  great 
success,  and  obtained  from  Pope  Clement  the  Eleventh  the  epit&t  of 
*  The  Immortal  History.'  Vico,  moreovei*,  received  a  thousand  ducats 
for  it,  which  sum  furnished  the  dowry  of  one  of  his  daughters." 

A  more  miserable  picture  of  a  noble  mind  degraded  to  unworthy 
purposes  by  the  iniquitous  organisation  of  the  social  system  in 
which  it  was  doomed  to  work,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  Nor  is 
it  possible  to  wash  the  unfortunate  philosopher  from  all  blame  for 
the  prostitution  of  his  pen,  even  by  urgmg  the  general  tone  of 
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ieeling  which  prevailed  on  such  sabjects  in  his  day.  There  have 
been  minds, — ^martyr  spirits, — ^who  would  in  any  and  eveiy  age, 
and  amid  the  corruptions  of  the  foulest  social  rottenness,  have 
perished,  and  seen  their  best  loved  perish  around  them,  rather 
than  sell  the  freedom  of  their  thought,  and  barter  their  intellec- 
tual independence  for  bread.  Vico  was  not  one  of  these.  But 
still,  let  us  not,  standing  as  we  are  at  our  ease  upon  the  proud 
social  eminence  which  has  been  reached  after  so  many  centuiies 
of  brave  struggles — occupying  as  we  do  in  secure  freedom  the 
intellectual  territory,  which  has  been  acquired  for  us  by  the  hard 
fighting  of  so  many  noble  spirits  gone  to  their  rest, — let  us  not 
be  too  severe  on  him,  less  fortunate  and  more  hardly  tried,  who 
yielded  to  the  prejudices  of  his  age  rather  than  see  his  children 
starve.  It  is  very  easy  for  the  Princess  Belgiojoso,  writing  amid 
every  luxury  which  wealth  can  furnish,  and  secure  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  most  ample  intellectual  freedom, — it  is  cheap  virtue 
in  her  to  condemn  *  the  deplorable  weakness*  of  Vico.  Let  the 
princess  take  her  own  heart  to  task,  and  ask  of  it,  what  opinion 
of  her  own  she  holds  sufficiently  dear  to  her  soul  to  avow  it 
vrith  constancy,  if  abject  poverty,  disgrace,  want,  and  the  world's 
contumely,  were  to  be  the  immediate  reward  of  its  avowal.  No ! 
let  us  forget  the  base  nature  of  the  hireling  toil  which  the  poor 
philosopher  was  compelled  by  hard  necessity  to  submit  to :  let  us 
remember  only  the  father,  tearing  his  mind  from  the  lofty  specu- 
lations which  he  loved,  and  devoting  his  painful  nights,  '  despite 
his  feeble  health,'  to  the  ungrateful  labour  which  was  to  secure  a 
position  and  a  home  for  his  daughter— remembering  well,  also, 
for  certain  useful  purposes,  what  the  frame  was  of  that  society 
which  presented  such  a  spectacle. 

But  if  the  princess  is,  m  her  nineteenth-century  indignation  at 
the  prostitution  of  an  author's  pen,  inclined  to  be  rather  severe  on 
her  proteg^  in  the  passage  we  nave  just  quoted,  it  must  be  owned 
that  she  rates  fully  at  their  utmost  value  his  general  titles  to  the 
gratitude  and  reniembrance  of  posterity.  She  opens  her  biogra- 
phical sketch  thus. 

"  The  man,  who  anticipated  by  a  century  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  towards  the  modem  sciences ; — ^who  raised  questions  that  had  ever 
been  considered,  up  to  his  own  day,  either  satisfactorily  solved,  or  inso- 
luhle ; — who  brought  the  investigations  of  the  most  intrepid  criticism  to 
bear  upon  the  most  respected  documents  of  antiquity ; — who  never  bowed 
before  any  established  prejudice ; — who  accomplished  the  double  enter- 
prise of  pulling  down  and  reconstructing  imiversal  history ; — who  has 
treated  of  all  the  sciences  without  possessing  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
any  one  of  them,  and  has  yet  left  to  each  of  them  some  suggestive  les- 
son ; — ^the  man  who  has  guessed  nearly  all  the  discoveries  of  the  nine- 
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teenth  centnTy;-^who,  belonging  to  a  period  and  a  country  where  thought 
was  not  free,  seemed  not  to  be  aware,  that  to  speak  out  all  his  thought 
to  every  body,  exposed  him  to  the  dai^r  of  being  understood  by  nobody; 
—the  man  whose  genius  recalls  to  mind  the  noble  intellects  of  Plato  or 
Aristotle,  deserves  to  be  traced  step  by  step  in  the  development  of  his 
glorious  intelligence,  and  through  the  misfortunes  of  his  long  and  me- 
lancholy life." 

Certes,  the  claims  put  forward  in  this  opening  announcement 
are  of  no  ordinaiy  kind.  It  must  be  a  ^eat  man,  indeed,  who, 
after  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  can  make  his  entry  on  the  scene, 
and  cause  no  disappointment  to  the  audience.  Ana  truth  to  say, 
we  think  the  Princess  Belgiojoso  has  been  injudicious  in  so  mag« 
niloquently  announcing  the  hero  she  was  about  to  introduce  to  us. 
The  &ct  IS,  that  the  reader  is  disappointed  in  the  issue,  and  is 
tempted  to  visit  on  the  reputation  of  the  philosopher  the  fall  of 
those  unduly  raised  expectations,  wliich  the  partiality  of  the 
biographer  has  led  him  to  form.  And  yet  a  great  portion  of  the 
above  magnificent  claims  to  the  reverence  of  posterity  may  be 
with  justice  urged  in  favour  of  Vico. 

The  Neapolitan  philosopher  was  the  first  to  question  much  that 
his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  had  never  thought  of  ques- 
tiomng,  and  which  another  century  of  investigation  has  shown  to 
be  more  than  questionable.  He  did  attack,  with  intrepid  and 
most  sagacious  criticism,  the  entire  fabric  of  (profane)  nistoiy ; 
pull  down  much  that  had  never  before  been  examined,  and  re- 
construct it  after  his  own  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  exceedingly 
acute  and  ingenious  fashion.  He  did  propound  several  most  re-^ 
markable  guesses  at  historical  discoveries,  which  the  improved 
historical  science  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  ratified  as  truths. 
He  did,  unfortunately,  treat  of  almost  all  the  sciences,  without 
possessing  an  accurate  knowledge  of  any  one  of  them.  And  la- 
mentable is  the  amount  of  trash,  and  often  incredibly  puerile 
absurdity,  that  loads  his  pages  in  consequence,  and  has  rendered 
them  almost  a  sealed  book  to  the  readers  of  our*  century. 

But  after  all  our  deductions  from  the  high-flown  tone  of  the 
princess's  enthusiastic  panegyric,  there  is  enough  left  here  to  en- 
title Vico  to  take  his  due  place  in  the  cosmopohtan  pantheon; — a 
place  rather  higher,  it  may  perhaps  be  admitted,  than  has  hitherto 
been  generally  accorded  him.  It  certainly  deserves  to  be  more  gene- 
rally Known  and  remembered,  that  the  literal  truth  and  value  of 
the  whole  fabric  of  early  Roman  history,  its  facts,  and  its  dates, 
had  been  questioned  and  pronounced  fallacious  a  hundred  years 
before  the  days  of  Niebuhr ;  and  that  the  individuality  of  Homer^ 
and  the  unity  of  his  poems,  had  been  doubted  long  before  the  time 
of  Jacob  Bryant.    Poor  Vico  forfeited  his  election  to  the  profes^ 
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sorship  of  jurisprudence  in  the  university  of  his  native  city,  to 
which  he  was  most  undeniably  entitled  by  position  and  qualifica- 
tions, and  which  would  have  afforded  him  and  his  family  a  com- 
fortable competency  in  his  old  age,  in  consequence  of  having  pro- 
mulgated and  maintained  so  unheard-of  and  shocking  a  heresy.— 
What  ?  No  such  man  as  Homer  !  And  here  are  his  works  in  our 
hands,  undeniable  proof  of  his  existence.  The  learned  heads  of 
the  university  are  scandalised  beyond  forgiveness.  No  Homer! 
Church — king — country — every  tning  is  in  danger !  A  dangerous 
man,  this  Vico!  Let  him  starve.    He  nearly  diS. 

The  leading  quality  of  Vice's  mind  seems  to  have  been  sagacity 
— acuteness.  He  was  a  most  intrepid  theorizer;  and  he  was 
gifted  with  a  decree  of  self-confidence  and  courage,  if  it  may  be 
SO  called,  which  forbade  him  to  shrink  from  any  the  most 
startling  results  and  conclusions,  to  which  the  working  out  of  his 
theories  might  lead  him.  His  theory  once  formed,  he  seems 
thenceforward  to  have  regarded  it  as  certain  truth,  to  which  all 
facts  must  be  found  to  be  conformable,  or  be  made  so,  one  way  or 
other.  Are  recorded  facts  utterly  irreconcileable  with  his  system? 
— Then  they  are  not  true.  Take,  as  a  sample  of  his  method  of 
proceeding,  the  line  of  argument  which  led  him  to  one  of  his  most 
celebrated  and  remarkable  conclusions;  reduced  to  simple  syllo- 
gistic form,  it  is  as  follows: 

Monarchy  is  the  most  perfect  form  of  human  society ;  aristo- 
cracy the  most  primitive  and  imperfect;  democracy  the  transition 
state,  which  conducts  a  nation  from  the  latter  to  the  former  of 
these. 

But  the  universal  law  of  human  society  is  progress  from  the 
imperfect  to  the  more  perfect. 

Therefore,  in  the  history  of  every  people,  the  earliest  form  of 
their  society  was  aristocracy;  their  next,  democracy;  and  their  last, 
monarchy. 

Therefore  Rome,  during  the  earliest  period  of  its  history,  must 
have  been  governed  by  an  aristocracy,  and  not  by  kings. 

The  principle  which  he  has  thus  established,  he  regards  as  far 
more  infallibly  true  than  any  recorded  statement  of  facts.  He 
looks  upon  it  as  an  unerring  test  of  the  credibility  of  a  historian. 
He  applies  it  inexorably  upon  every  occasion,  and  hesitates  not 
an  instant  to  reconstruct  vast  tracts  of  history  so  as  to  render  them 
in  accordance  with  this  infallible  dictum. 

Every  searcher  after  truth,  historic  or  other,  will  most  un- 
doubtedly do  well  to  commit  himself,  with  implicit  confidence, 
to  the  guiding  clue  of  logical  deduction,  unalarmed.  unbiased, 
regardless  of  the  conclusion  to  which  it  may  lead  him,  and 
parepared  to  accept  it^  whatever  it  may  be.    It  is  a  guide  which 
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cannot  err.  But  by  how  much  the  moie  implicitly  the  rea- 
soner  abandons  himself  to  the  guidance  of  the  syllogistic  thread, 
by  so  much  the  more  careful  should  he  be  in  the  establishment  of 
those  first  principles,  those  fundamental  assumptions,  to  which  the 
end  of  the  clue  is  fastened. 

But  Vico  as  a  Platonist,  and  admirer  of  the  synthetical  philo- 
sophy, disliked  Aristotle's  analytical  method,  and  the  system  of 
logical  deduction.  How  far  he  comprehended  the  principles  of 
Aristotle's  logic,  or  was  capable  of  appreciating  them,  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  almost  incredibly  absurd  passage,  in 
which  his  biographer  sets  forth  his  reasons  for  disapproving  of 
the  *m^thode  algebraique/  as  she,  adopting  his  phraseology, 
chooses  to  denominate  it. 

'^  The  algebraical  method  consists  in  defining,  first  of  all,  the  words 
which  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of;  in  the  next  place,  you  establish 
certain  general,  common,  and  incontestible  principles ;  then  put  for- 
ward in  the  discussion  some  proposition  of  small  importance,  which 
jour  adversary  grants  you  without  suspicion;  and  on  which  you  forth* 
with  proceed  to  rest  arguments,  that,  having  no  natural  force  of  their 
own,  could  not  stand  by  themselves  ;  you  then  proceed  from  simple  to 
complex  truths,"  &c.  "  This  method,"  she  adds,  still  stating  Vice's  opi- 
nions, "  allows  the  existence  of  an  abundant  source  of  errors.  For  each 
separate  proposition  forming  part  of  a  compound  proposition  may  be 
true,  and  yet  their  reciprocal  relations  may  be  ill  determined ;  so  that 
from  the  ill-assorted  union  of  several  truths  something  false  or  imper- 
fect may  result.** 

Such  is  the  notion  formed  by  Vico  and  his  biographer  of  the 
nature  and  application  of  logic.  They  deem  it  to  be  a  sort  of 
recipe  for  the  skilful  practising  of  certain  juggling  trickeries — ^a 
kind  of  intellectual  legerdemain,  by  which  a  special  pleader  may 
entrap  an  unwary  adversary !  Well !  An  amateur  philosophical 
princess,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  give  more  than  the  odds  and 
ends  of  her  precious  time  to  such  matters,  may  perhaps  be  par- 
doned for  writing  such  ludicrous  absurdities  even  in  the  nme- 
teenth  century.  But  what  can  be  said  of  a  grave  and  laborious 
philosopher,  who  conceives  that  he  has  examined  and  mastered  a 
system  of  philosophy ,  and  thus  reports  his  judgment  of  it? 

The  princess  proceeds  thus : 

"  Vico,  early  iiccustomed  to  the  synthetic  method,  proper  only  for 
great  minds,  a  method  mofe  rapid  though  less  sure  than  the  analytical 
scheme,  could  not  bring  himself  to  endure  the  slow  process  of  logic. 
Truth  spoke  to  him,  and  drew  him  towards  her  without  any  inter- 
me(fiate  means.  He  contented  himself  with  having  learnt  to  know  a 
new  road  which  led  to  the  truth;  and  he  promised  himself  that  he  would 
make  use  of  it,  when  the  path  of  synthesis  should  be  closed  to  him,  or 
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should  threaten  to  lead  him  astray.   He  renounced,  therefore^  the  study 
of  mathematics." 

We  must  just  show  our  readers — ^it  will  not  take  them  two 
minutes— one  or  two  of  the  truths,  to  which  this  'rapid  method, 
proper  only  for  great  minds/ — ^the  method  which,  in  plain  English, 
good  reader,  we  call  guessing j — conducted  our  philosopher.  Let 
us  see  whether  *  the  path  of  synthesis '  ever  did  happen  to  lead 
him  astray.  When  'Truth  spoke  to  him  without  any  inter- 
mediate interpreters,'  let  us  hear  what  she  said. 

'^  Each  one  of  the  elements,"  says  Truth,  speaking  face  to  face  to 
Vico,  without  any  slow  process  of  lojB^ic,  ^'  each  one  of  the  elements  that 
compose  the  worlds  is  attracted  towards  a  superior  principle,  which  in  its 
turn  tends  to  mount  up  to  one  ahove,  and  so  on  up  to  the  insur- 
mountahle  harrier,  up  to  the  eternal  principle.  All  these  elements  which 
aspire  to  elevate  themselves,  and  which  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
the  grossness  of  their  nature  or  by  their  weight,  must  therefore  form 
atoms  of  a  pyramidal  form.  Fire,  which  is  nothing  but  concentrated 
air,  tends  to  mount  up  towards  its  principle,  and  so  forms  the  brilliant 
pyramid  which  we  call  flame." 

Take  another  oracular  communication  from  the  same  infallible 
source: 

"  Burning  fevers  are  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  air  into  the  veins,  which  proceed  from  the  heart,  or  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference ;  which  air  causes  the  dilatation  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  reservoirs  of  blood  of  the  closed  side  opposed  to  the  exte- 
rior.    Malignant  fevers  are  the  result  of  the  reverse  operation.*' 

The  princess  adds,  **  I  have  translated  this  passage  literally, 
fearing  that  by  any  attempt  to  enlighten  it,  I  might  only  add  to 
its  obscurity."  We  beg  leave  to  say,  that  we  have,  in  our  turn, 
imitated  the  princess's  caution. 

We  cannot  resist  adding  to  the  above  dicta  the  following,  ex- 
tracted from  a  mass  of  puerilities  anent  the  first  formation  of 
human  society,  and  the  historical  revelations  respecting  it,  which 
may  be  discovered  by  rightly  reading  the  fables  of  mythology. 
We  need  hardly  add  that  Vico's  sagacity  had  here  again,  as  so 
often,  indicated  to  him  a  path  of  inquiry  which  might  have  led 
him  to  more  valuable  results,  if  he  had  been  less  attached  to  '  that 
rapid  method,'  the  fruits  of  which  are  such  as  these. 

"  The  fable  which  represents  Juno,  the  patroness  of  wedlock,  hung 
up  by  the  neck  in  the  air  by  Jupiter,  with  two  large  stones  tied  to  her 
feet,  comprises  the  entire  history  of  marriages." 

This  sounds  very  shocking !  The  history  of  all  marriag^  is  to 
be  read  in  the  symbol  of  a  wife  hung  up  by  her  husband  with  two 
stones  at  her  feet ! !  Horrible  I  The  reader  fears  that  poor  Yico,  in 
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addition  to  his  other  misfortunes,  must  have  been  far  from  happy 
in  his  helpmate.  But  wait  a  moment.  Let  the  philosopher  ex- 
plain.    Attention ! 

^'  She — Juno — is  hung  up  in  air,  because  it  is  in  the  lur  that  auspices 
are  read.  She  has  a  cord  roxmd  her  neck  to  indicate  the  tie  that  attaches 
wedded  pairs  ;" — (we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  but  think  the  tie  thus  in* 
dicated  a  very  suspicious  one ;) — "and  as  to  the  two  great  stones  at  her 
feet,  they  signify  that  mairiage  is  of  a  stable  and  indissoluble  nature." 

Oh !  do  they?  very  satisfactory  indeed ! 

We  might  easily  add  to  the  above  citations  a  host  of  similar 
absurdities  and  puerilities.  But  the  passages  we  have  quoted  are 
amply  suflSicient  to  illustrate  the  .principal  defect  of  Vico's  mind, 
and  to  show  the  danger  of  that  *  rapid  method*  of  reaching 
truth,  to  which,'  as  his  biographer  so  complacently  tells  us,  he  was 
exclusively  attached. 

Two  other  circumstances,  resulting  both  of  them  partly  from 
defects  in  his  own  nature,  and  partly  from  the  conditions  of  the 
time  and  country  in  which  he  lived,  contributed  to  prevent  Vico 
£rom  being  so  great  a  man,  or  one  so  useful  to  humanity,  as  he 
might  otherwise  have  been;  and  have  consigned  his  name  to  the 
comparative  obscurity  that  has  been  its  lot.  It  is  necessary  to 
signalize  them  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  either  to  form  a  com- 
petent notion  of  Vico,  or  to  draw  from  his  biography  any  practical, 
useful  suggestions. 

The  firat  of  these  is  his  attempt  at  encyclopedic  universality.  It 
was  the  stumbling  block  of  the  learned  of  that  day.  The  boundary 
lines  of  the  different  sciences  had  not  been  ascertained  and  marked 
out.  The  points  in  which  they  bear  upon  and  reciprocally  illus- 
trate each  other  had  not  been  accurately  distinguished  from  those 
in  which  no  relation  subsists  between  them.  The  principle  of  the 
dividon  of  labour,  as  invaluable  to  the  labourers  in  the  field  of 
science  as  to  those  engaged  in  mechanical  industry,  had  not  yet 
been  recognised.  It  was  thought  that  a  philosopher,  or  one  who 
aspired  to  that  high  title,  ought  to  know  all  that  was  to  be  known 
by  man — the  '  omne  scibile'  of  the  old  scholastic  labourers.  This 
"*  omne  scibile,*  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  was  understood,  it 
must  be  remembered,  to  be  bounded  by  much  narrower  limits  than 
those  now  assigned  to  it  in  the  conception  of  the  merest  sciolist. 
As  the  primal  substances  of  nature  were  divided  into  the  four 
simple  elements,  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air,  so  the  entire  field  of 
man's  acquirable  knowledge  was  mapped  out  with  similar  simpli- 
city and  precision  into  a  few  great  kingdoms,  with  all  of  which  the 
student  of  philosophy  was  expected  to  make  himself  acquainted. 

This  would-be  universality  was  also  an  especial  snare  to  such  an 
intellect  as  Vice's.    His  acuteness  soon  made  him  aware  of  the 
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veiy  unsatisfactoiy  state  of  the  science  of  his  daj  in  ahnost  every 
department;  and  the  unshrinking  audacity  which  led  liim  to 
conceive  the  idea  of  reforming  them  all  by  forcing  their  facts  and 
inferences  into  conformity  with  certain  unbending  theories  of  his 
own,  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  reconstructian  of 
the  entire  edifice  of  human  knowledge.  He  seems  moreover  to 
have  been  especially  beset  by  that  spirit  of  order  which  insists  on 
finding  analogies,  parallelisms,  and  corresponding  &cts  in  the 
various  and  most  utterly  fliflfiiTniW  xenons  of  human  inquiry. 
Like  those  symmetrical  gardens  in  which  every  alley  has  its 
brother,  every  truth  in  his  map  of  man's  knowledge  must  have 
its  corresponding  truth  in  another  part  of  the  vast  plan.  Ethical 
truths  are  matcned  by  ^  pendenf  physical  ones.  If  three  great 
laws  rule  one  science,  there  must  needs  be  three  to  match  observ- 
able in  the  government  of  another.  Those  who  have  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  various  systems  of  medieval  philosophers  ^'ill 
be  aware  that  this  symmetrical  mania  is  not  peculiar  to  Vico. 
It  was,  however,  in  ms  day  beginning  to  be  pretty  well  obsolete. 
But  Naples  was  probably  then  as  much  in  arrear  of  the  rest  of 
Europe  as  she  is  at  the  present  day. 

In  truth  this  universality — ^the  fact  so  complacently  put  for- 
ward by  his  biographer,  that  he  treated  of  aU  the  sciences  without 
precise  acquaintance  with  any  one, — ^has  well  nigh  been  fatal  to 
his  usefulness  and  his  reputation. 

The  other  circumstance,  to  which  we  alluded  as  having  exer- 
cised a  pernicious  influence  on  his  character  and  his  career,  is  the 
too  evident  fact,  that  he  was  still  a  slave  to  that  narrow  bigotry, 
firom  which  the  contemporaries  of  Descartes  were  then  beginning, 
in  the  more  fortunate  nations  of  Europe,  to  free  themselves. 
From  among  other  proofs  of  this  we  take  the  following: 

"  A  certain  bookseller  of  Naples,**  says  the  Princess  Belgiojoso, 
"  intending  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  Grotius,  employed  Vico  to  fur- 
nish the  work  with  justificatory  notes.  Vico  eagerly  accepted  the  pro- 
posal ;  and  undertook  to  defend  Grotius  against  the  interested  attacks 
of  Gronovius,  who  was  the  intcderant  partisan  of  absolutism.  This 
defence  of  Grotius  might  have  made  us  forget  the  panegyric  on  An- 
tonio Carafia.  But  after-reflection  brought  with  it  ungenerous  coun- 
sels to  Vico.  He  had  already  covered  witn  MS.  notes  a  volume  and  a 
half  of  Grotius,  when  he  bethought  him  that  it  did  not  become  a  good 
Catholic  to  justify  the  work  of  a  heretic." 

This  is  a  humiliating  story;  and  cannot  but  go  far  to  influence 
our  estimate  of  Vico,  of  the  loftiness  of  his  views,  and  the  calibre 
of  his  intellect.  In  fact  we  find  this  otherwise  so  audacious 
theorizer,  so  ready  in  all  other  cases  to  accept  and  maintain  the 
results,  to  which  his  reasonings  led  him  at  whatever  expense  of 
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destax)yed  hypotheses,  and  uprooted  systems,  hesitating,  embar- 
lassed,  and  ready  to  retreat  from  the  consequences  of  his  specula- 
tions, despite  incoherences  and  contradictions,  the  instant  any 
one  of  those  assertions,  or  dogmas,  the  blind  acceptance  of  which 
he  has  imposed  on  his  intellect  as  a  religious  duty,  seems  Hkely  to 
be  brought  in  question. 

The  blinding  eSkct  of  superstition  on  an  intellect  naturally  so 
acute  as  that  of  Vico,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  how  paralysing 
is  the  habit  of  impliciily  bowing  to  authority  on  any  subject. 

Poor  Vico !  If  his  mind  kusked  power  sufficient  to  &ee  it* 
self  from  the  bondage  of  the  darkness  which  prevailed  around 
him,  we  cannot,  at  all  events,  suspect  him  of  wearing  motley  for 
the  sake  of  conciliating  the  motley  world  in  which  he  lived.  1£ 
he  wore  it,  'twas  that  ne  truly  thought  it  '  the  only  wear;'  for, 
in  truth,  between  the  world  and  him  there  was  but  scant  good 
fellowship.  In  conclusian  of  an  article,  which  has  grown  beneath 
our  pen  to  a  length  we  had  not  intended  to  allow  it,  we  will  ex- 
tract the  following  melancholy  passage  from  his  biographer's 
somming  up  of  the  tone  and  colour  of  his  life. 

''  His  whole  life  was  one  continual  struggle  against  abject  poverty, 
and  the  struggle  was  an  unsuccessful  one.  No  drop  in  the  cup  of  bit- 
terness was  spared  him.  For  at  the  same  lime  that  he  was  doomed  to 
witness  his  children  in  want,  he  had  to  support  the  contempt  of  his 
contemporaries.  Poverty  uncheered  by  glory, — obscurity  uncomforted 
hy  ease — ^^uch  was  his  lot.  The  firiends  he  had,  protected  him  as  a 
nian  of  letters  of  some  talent,  but  unhappily  given  up  to  absurd  specu- 
lations. His  enemies  pursued  him  loudly  with  their  mockery.  The 
greater  part  of  his  contemporaries  were  ignorant  even  of  his  name." 

Reader  I  The  lot  of  Vico  is  no  solitary,  or  alas !  even  singu- 
lar one.  Such  men  there  are  in  this  nineteenth,  as  in  all  other 
centuries,  among  us,  near  us, — ^perhaps  at  our  very  elbow. 
Seader,  if  your  path  should  cross  any  such,  let  fall  into  his  cup 
of  bitterness  one  drop  at  least  of  such  consolation  as  sympathy  and 
appreciation  can  afford,  in  remembrance  of  Vico. 
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Art.    ni. — 1.  Goethe's  Briefwechsel  mit  einem  Kinde.  (GoetWs 
Correspondence  with  a  Child.)    Berlin.     1837. 

2.  Dies  Buck  gehort  dem  Konig.  (This  is  the  King  his  book.)  Ber- 
lin.    1840. 

3.  Clemens  Brentano's  Frulilingskranz,     Vol.  I.     (Clemens  Bren- 
tano's  Spring-garland,)     Charlottenburg.     1844; 

The  *  Garland/  which  is  the  immediate  occasion  of  our  present 
notice  of  Bettina  Brentano,  consists  of  her  youthful  correspond- 
ence with  her  brother  Clemens.  The  first  volume  only  has  at 
present  reached  us ;  but,  after  reading  six  volumes,  amounting  to 
about  two  thousand  pages,  of  her  letters,  reminiscences,  and  re- 
flections, we  are,  perhaps,  as  well  qualified  to  discuss  her  literary 
character  as  w^e  are  at  any  time  litely  to  become.  The  second 
work  on  our  list  derives  its  name  from  its  dedication  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  philosophising  rhapsodies, 
supposed  to  be  delivered  by  Goethe's  mother,  who  may  probably 
share  nearly  equally  with  her  ingenious  reporter  the  credit  of  the 
acuteness,  originality,  and  absurdity  which  they  contain.  Bettina 
(for  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  her  but  as  a  girl,  or  to  call  her  by  her 
respectable  married  name  of  Madame  v.  Arnim)  seems  to  have 
intended  the  *  King's  Book'  as  a  supplement  to  the  *  Correspond- 
ence with  Goethe,'  on  which  her  fame  depends.  The  present  pub- 
lication however  of  her  girlish  letters  illustrates  her  character 
much  more  fully  and  agreeably.  We  find  in  them  a  still  more 
undisciplined  enthusiasm  than  that  which  afterwards  subjected  her 
to  so  many  misconstructions;  and  as  she  wrote  to  her  brother 
without  any  portion  of  the  admiring  reverence  which  she  felt  for 
Goethe,  she  is  even  wilder  and  bolder  in  her  speculations  and  as- 
sertions than  when  she  is,  with  a  kind  of  dimdent  audacity,  in- 
structing the  great  artist  in  music,  love,  and  religion. 

Bettina  is  scarcely  known  in  England,  except  by  name,  and  by 
the  undesirable  reputation  of  having  written  and  published  a  series 
of  love  letters  to  a  man  who  was  neither  her  husband  nor  her 
lover.  Her  genius  however  was  a  few  months  ago  fully  re- 
cognised by  a  very  able  writer  in  a  contemporary  review,  who,  at 
the  same  time,  attacked  her  character  with  an  ingenious  virulence, 
which  was  only  explained  by  the  general  report  that  it  was  the 
offspring  of  feminine  malignity.  Englishmen  are  often  unjust 
from  a  misapprehension  of  foreign  manners  and  feelings,  and  from 
a  well-founded  love  of  reserve  and  dislike  of  strong  expressions; 
many  of  them  would,  we  doubt  not,  view  Bettina's  letters  with 
strong  moral  disapprobation,  in  which  we  by  no  means  participate; 
but  no  male  critic  possesses  that  happy  instinct  of  offence  which 
selects  the  weak  points  of  the  sex  rather  than  the  errors  of  the 
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indiyidual  to  strike  at.  Madame  y.  Amim  is,  no  doubt,  pre- 
pared for  attacks  on  her  writings,  but  she  must  be  moa:e,than  si^ 
woman  if  she  reads  with  indifference  our  contemporary'^  charffes, 
that  she  is  older  than  she  calls  herself,  that  she  wears  spectacles, 
that  she  has  gray  hair,  and  that  she  wears  a  false  front*  To  dis-" 
pose,  in  the  first  instance,  of  these  heavy  and  conscientious  ob- 
jections, we  feel  it  our  duty  to  state  that,  on  the  first  count  of  the 
indictment,  we  find  her  not  guilty.  She  is  very  careless  and  irre- 
gular in  dates,  but  here  and  there  she  gives  statements  of  her  age 
at  different  periods,  which  never,  as  far  as  we  have  found,  con- 
tradict one  another,  while  the  coincidences  seem  wholly  unde- 
signed. From  an  examination  of  her  various  writings  we  state 
confidently,  that  she  was  bom  in  1787  or  1788,  that  she  was 
about  sixteen  wheQ  the  correspondence  with  Clemens  commencedi 
and  nineteen  when  she  first  knew  Goethe.  She  frequently  alludes 
to  the  mistakes  of  casual  acquaintances  who  were  deceived  by  her 
childish  appearance;  but  she  never  makes  any  attempt  to  deceive 
her  correspoi^idents,  having,  indeed,  little  chance  of  imposing  either 
on  her  brother,  or  on  her  great  friend,  who  had  held  her  as  an 
infant  in  his  arms.  The  spectacles  and  the  grey  hair  axe,  we  con- 
fess, more  probable  than  censurable  failings  in  a  lady  of  fifty-six. 
To  false  fronts  Quakers  have,  we  believe,  a  conscientious  objec- 
tion, which  we  are  not  concerned  to  meet.  If  Bettina  wears 
such  vanities,  and  if  she  is  singular  in  wearing  them,  let  her  be 
censured  accordingly:  but  certainly  we  have  been  unjust  to  many 
elderly  ladies,  and  their  locks,  if  we  have  been  mistak^i  in  be* 
Ueving  that 

"  There  is  an  art  which  in  their  brownness  shares 
With  great  creating  Nature." 

One  remark  we  have  finally  to  make  on  all  the  charges.  Nei- 
ther man  nor  woman  by  writing  a  book  becomes  a  fit  subject  for 
public  criticism.  The  book  is  the  occasion  of  criticism,  and  it 
ought  to  be  the  limit.  As  far  as  the  writer  speaks  of  himself  he 
may  be  spoken  of;  but  his  private  life,  and  his  personal  feelings, 
ought  to  be  safe  from  insulting  remarks  and  from  anecdotes  such 
as  one  with  which  the  review,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
concludes, — a  story  which  is  probably  as  false  as  it  is  undoubtedly 
coarse  and  offensive,  and  of  which  the  truth,  if  established,  would 
in  no  way  justify  the  publication. 

It  is  accordingly  only  of  the  ideal  Bettina  that  we  propose  to 
speak,  though  we  have  pleasure  in  thinking  that  her  strange  and 
graceful  character  was  in  all  essential  pomts  that  of  the  living 
Bettina  Brentano.     Beyond  her  books  we  know  nothing  of  her, 

*  Wig  18  the  word  used:  bat  our  masculuie  notions  of  propriety  do  not  allow 
U8  even  to  quote  a  stronger  expression  thsm/alse  front 
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and,  for  our  present  purpose,  desire  to  know  nodiing;  it  is  enough 
for  us  that  tne  childhood  and  youth  described  in  her  letters  form 
a  succession  of  beautiful  idyls,  animated  and  connected  by  a  pa^ 
sion  which  was  kept  pure  by  the  imaginatiye  exaltation  ot  its 
nature.  Not  understanding  the  meaning  of  Platonic  love,  nor 
believing  that  Bettina's  enthusiasm  receives  that  name  from  her 
countrymen  and  admirers,  we  nevertheless  find  no  difficulty  in 
contemplating  her  devotion  to  Goethe  without  suspicion,  and 
with  little  censure  except  for  imprudence  which  proved  to  be 
harmless.  That  her  own  sex  will  generally  judge  her  more 
fieverely  we  are  well  aware.  Their  sensitive  caution  tolerates  no 
eccentricity  which  may  endanger  their  common  position:  a 
woman  who  moves  from  the  ranks  finds  the  martial  law  inex- 
orable, as  the  error  of  one  woman  is  the  shame  of  all,  and  any 
appearance  of  individual  rashness  suggests  thoughts  of  a  common 
danger.  Thus  it  will  always  be,  though  disinterested  and  fiiendly 
observers,  like  ourselves,  continue  to  tell  them  that  their  policy 
is  mistaken.  It  is  so  safe,  and  for  many  reasons  so  desirable,  that 
the  duties  and  province  of  women  shoiud  be  strictly  defined,  that 
they  are  justified  in  watching  with  jealousy  any  deviation  fiom 
the  beaten  track.  But  when  a  woman  like  Bettina,  of  laie 
genius,  and  of  a  peculiarly  independent  character,  is  led  by  cir- 
cumstances or  disposition  to  turn  aside  from  the  ordinary  means 
of  happiness,  and  to  concentrate  the  enthusiasm  of  her  nature  on 
an  anection  in  which  the  heart  and  intellect  alone  participate,  it 
is  not  for  the  interests  of  womanhood  to  assume  at  once  that  she 
deserves  reproach  and  rejection.  Kather  should  it  be  shown  with 
triumph  that  female  excellence  depends  upoxi  something  higher 
than  prudence,  and  that  the  strict  rules  prescribed  by  custom  and 
expediency  are  not  its  only  safeguard.  It  is  only  by  an  impre- 
judiced  study  of  her  letters,  that  the  internal  evidence  in  her 
fevour  can  be  obtained,  but  to  those  who  have  heard  her  accused 
of  cherishing  a  culpable  and  imbecoming  passion,  it  may  be  usefiil 
to  state  the  circumstances  which  illustrate  the  nature  of  her 
feelings. 

The  charge  against  her  is  founded  on  a  series  of  letters  fiJl  of 
warm  and  enthusiastic  expressions  of  affection  for  the  man  whom, 
Ikr  above  all  others,  the  whole  of  Germany  delighted  to  honour. 
Goethe  had  been  the  friend  of  her  grandmother,  and,  as  she  re- 
minds him,  the  lover  of  her  mother,  and  he  was  forty  years 
older  than  herself,  though  he  still  retained  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  unequalled  beauty  of  his  earlier  manhood:  her  pasaon,  how- 
ever, was  so  independent  of  outward  appearance,  that  it  had  at- 
tained nearly  its  greatest  height  before  she  had  even  seen  the  object 
of  it.     That  it  was  permitted  by  Goethe  himself  may  be  con- 
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sidered  an  ambiguous  circunistanoe;  but  it  is  strange  that  among 
those  who  saw  its  progress  without  objection,  should  be  included 
her  own  brother  and  sisters,  and  her  brother-in-kw,  the  celebrated 
Baron  v.  Savigny,  one  of  the  gravest  and  most  clear-headed  of 
men;  even  Groethe's  wife  had  the  perverseness  to  cultivate  her 
acquaintance,  and  strangest  of  all,  the  chief  accomplice  of  her 
crime,  the  chosen  depositary  of  her  love  secrets  and  troubles,  was 
no  otlier  than  Goethe's  vigorous  and  sagacious  mother,  then 
living  in  an  honoured  old  age  at  Frankfort  Among  the  acces- 
sories to  her  guilt  were  the  Prince-Primate  v.  Dalberg,  at  the 
time  her  local  sovereign,  and  head  of  the  Catholic  church  in 
Germany;  nor  was  Goethe's  friend  and  master  the  Duke  of 
Weimar  safe  firom  the  imaccountable  contagion.  With  her  rela- 
tion to  the  great  poet  universally  known,  she  married  a  man  of 
station  and  of  literary  reputation,  Achim  v.  Amim,  the  early 
£iend  of  her  brother;  and  lastly,  in  her  maturer  years,  she  volun- 
tarily published  the  sole  record  of  her  discredit,  and  to  this  day 
is  proud  that  it  is  known.  There  is  a  proverb  or  motto  familiar 
to  Englishmen,  which  seems  to  us  not  inapplicable  to  a  case  like 
this.  vVe  are  not  at  this  moment  certain  whether  the  old  French 
participle  admits  of  a  feminine  termination,  or  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  write  it  *  Honie  soit  qui  mal  y  pense/ 

Goethe  himself  has  been  censured  for  his  trifling  share  in  the 
correspondence  by  the  critic  whom  we  have  quoted,  because  it  was 
not  c^der, — by  the  earnest  and  honest,  but  somewhat  narrow- 
minded  Borne,  because  it  was  so  cold;  by  both,  we  believe,  on  the 
gratuitous  assumption  that  he  was  studymg  Bettina's  feelings  with 
a  view  to  his  novel  of  the  *  Elective  Affinities.*  If  such  was  his 
object,  he  failed  in  attaining  it,  for  neither  the  Charlotte,  x^pr  the 
Ottilia,  of  the  *  Wahlverwandtschaften  have  borrowed  any  thing 
from  Bettina;  and  he  was  contented  to  continue  the  corre- 
spondence after  the  completion  and  publication  of  the  fiction.  His 
letters  throughout  are  rcw  and  short;  kind  and  approving,  but 
sometimes  gently  checking  her  vehemence,  assuring  her  some- 
times that  he  appreciates  ner  devotion,  but  never  professing  that 
he  returns  it.  Sometimes  he  delights  her  by  sending  back  one  of 
her  exquisite  piragraphs  tran«)Osed   into  verse,    irequently  he 

{raises  a  particular  anecdote  or  description:  but  as  a  general  rule 
e  never  affects  to  answer  her  letters,  or  to  share  in  her  excite- 
ment. His  tone  throughout  is  that  of  a  busy  man  who  turns 
aside  for  a  moment  to  notice  the  caresses  of  a  playful  child.  It 
would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  reject  her  attachment,  but  pro- 
bably he  thought  it  kinder  to  guide  and  watch  it,  and  knew  that 
youthM  enthusiasm  is  never  so  dangerous,  as  when  it  finds  itself 
mismiderstood  and  repelled  by  all  around.    For  his  own  sake, 
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also,  he  delighted  in  her  firesh  and  lively  feelings,  and  in  her 
accounts  of  ms  youthful  haunts  of  Frankfort  and  the  Rhine,  and 
above  all,  he  cmtivated  her  J&iendship  because  she  was  the  chief 
friend  and  companion  of  his  aged  mother.  He  seldom  finishes  a 
letter  without  recommending  the  continuance  of  her  care. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  Bettina's  enemies  to  herself, — As  we 
have  said,  she  was  sixteen  when  she  began  to  correspond  with  her 
favourite  brother,  Clemens.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  the  girUsh  mer- 
riment, and  almost  childish  details  of  her  letters,  interspersed  with 
bursts  of  imaginative  sentiment,  and  crude,  but  original,  philosch 
phical  speculations.  At  one  time  she  excuses  her  delay  in  wnting  on 
account  of  the  irresistible  temptation  of  playing  with  the  kitten,  or 
amuses  her  brother  with  delightful  nonsense  about  her  adventures 
with  bees  and  roses;  at  another  time  she  provokes  him  with  her 
heretical  enthusiasm  for  Mirabeau,  or  alarms  him  by  bold  expies* 
sions  of  disbehef  in  the  ordinary  rules  of  ethics.  His  letters,  too,  are 
not  without  interest,  though  greatly  inferior  to  his  sister's.  She  is 
the  confidante  of  his  various  love-afiairs,  and  the  depositary  of 
the  abstract  speculations,  which  occupy  an  active  mind  so  much 
in  youth,  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  forgotten  in  maturer  years.  We 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  study  the  philosophical  revela- 
tions of  either  brother  or  sister  profoundly.  His  are  as  they 
ought  to  be,  more  rational;  Bettina's  more  bold  and  ingenious: 
but  both  delight  to  wrap  up  their  meaning  in  riddles,  which  we 
think  yoxmg  minds  may  be  wholesomely  and  pleasantly  occupied 
in  solving.  In  after  years  they  will  find  that  the  paradoxes  and 
enigmas  which  first  make  philosophy  attractive  are  not  the  best 
.  mode  of  teaching  it;  and  that  in  its  simple  form  it  is  difficult  and 
abstruse  enough  to  repel  all  mankind,  except  two  or  three  in  a 
miUion. 

Clemens  was  several  years  older  than  Bettina,  and  had  already 
established  a  respectable  literary  reputation  ;  but  it  is  curious  to 
observe  how  rapidly  she  passes  from  her  first  feelings  of  reverence 
and  admiration  to  the  tone  of  equality  or  superiority,  which  was 
naturally  inspired  by  her  far  higher  genius.  She  gives  him  good 
advice,  which  he  treats  as  seriously  as  it  deserves,  but  she  shows 
no  disposition  to  profit  by  his  more  solemn  lectures.  After  a 
more  than  usually  nonsensical,  though  very  pretty  burst  of  senti- 
ment from  her,  her  brother  takes  alarm  at  her  state  of  excitement, 
and  at  an  account  which  he  had  received  of  her  eccentric  be- 
haviour at  a  ball;  he  complains  that  she  sends  no  news,  cautions 
her  against  falling  in  love  with  the  gardener  who  tended  the  roses 
which  were  the  subject  of  her  rhapsody,  recommends  to  her  Miil- 
ler's  '  History  of  Switzerland'  as  solid  reading,  and  lastly  requests 
her  to  knit  him  six  pairs  of  stockings.    Bettina  knows  better 
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thfln  to  defend  herself,  or  to  admit  that  she  was  in  the  wrong,  and 
yet  who  is  not,  in  defiance  of  justice,  on  her  side  after  reading  her 
answer? 

''Dear  Clzmeks. — ^Dear  Giinderode  (her  friend,  of  whom  we  shall 
We  to  speak  again),  for,  dear  Clemens,  I  must  have  somebody  to  com- 
plain of  diee  to — I  can*t  tell  thee  to  thy  hce  all  the  harm  I  know  of 
thee,  and  all  I  have  discoyered  from  thy  letter. — ^Ah  !  I  should  be  so  glad 
to  take  no  notice,  but  as  I  have  observed  it,  it  would  be  a  double  piece  of 
canning  to  pass  it  over — ^so  I  write  here  to  Gunderodchen,  and  yoa 
may  know  from  this  what  frm  two  girls  make  of  a  crafty  young  man* 
Just  think,  Gunderodchen,  Clemens  is  jealous  of  the  gardener — only 
read  ihb  letter  from  him — where  he  beg^  at  once  with  reproaching 
me  with  my  sentimentality  with  the  flowers,  and  really  he  does  bring 
in  comparisons  by  neck  and  heels — ^potatoes,  turnips,  roses  ; — and  then 
I  am  sentimental,  and  then  he  prescribes  a  remedy — ^half-a-dozen  pair  of 
yam  stockings,  at  which  I  am  to  knit  for  half-a-dozen  years  to  cure 
myself;  and  only  think,  Giinderode,  so  it  goes  on  for  three — four 
pages  ;  but  of  what  really  provokes  him  he  has  got  nothing  to  say-^ 
there  he  is  quite  innocent. — I  am  to  associate  with  the  steady  Charlotte 
to  core  my  sentimentality  ;  I  am  to  send  him  black  chalk  and  white 
chalk,  and  write  about  my  brothers  and  sisters,  about  whom  he  re- 
proaches me  for  having  notliing  to  say, — and  I  had  all  the  time  in- 
tended to  tell  him  that  Lulu  had  got  on  a  silk  coffee  and  milk- 
coloured  gown,  which  suited  her  so  well.  I  am  to  teU  him  about  the 
hall,  he  says,  and  how  can  I  do  that  ?  If  I  was  to  confide  to  him  my 
love-adventure  of  that  nice  ball-night,  I'm  sure  he  wouldn't  like  it.— 
Giinderode,  don't  let  any  of  that  story  be  drawn  out  of  you — don't  tell 
him  any  thing  of  my  triumphant  journey  home,  and  who  it  was  that  I 
saw  as  dawn  was  breaking,  standing  by  the  road-side«  who  bowed  to 
me,  and  to  whom  I  threw  my  wreath  out  of  the  carriage — don't  tell 
him  that — we  girls  keep  that  to  ourselves.  •  *  *  And  there 
is  one  whole  siUy  page,  when  an  unintelligible  Hebrew  word  gets  into  the 
pulpit,  and  vrith  the  most  solemn  grimaces  too,  so  that,  at  first,  I  was  quite 
anxious,  and  puzzled  my  head  to  know  what  the  word  was. — But  now  I 
get  over  my  scruples,  because  I  see  that  the  dear  darling  Clemens  is 
mged  on  by  aU  sorts  of  motives  which  are  not  clear  to  himself,  to  wish, 
and  demand,  and  assert  a  great  many  things.  The  word  is  Duty,  ^  Do 
yomr  duty  seriously,  take  life  lightly.*  When  I  look  for  my  duty,  I  am 
veiy  glaui  it  gets  out  of  my  way,  for  if  I  caught  it  I  would  twist  its 
neck.         ♦         ♦         ♦     g^|.  jjQ^  J  y^  gQ  j^u  Qugg  j^u^  transgress  my 

duty,  and  go  to  the  gardener,  for  this  is  the  time  when  he  waters  the 
flowers  for  the  evening,  and  I  pronoised  to  come ;  I  am  not  going  from 
a  feeling  of  duty,  but  from  pleasure  in  the  pretty  work.  ♦  ♦  * 
I  will  go  to  the  cabbage-bed  too,  which  Clemens  thinks  the  gardenei^s 
ditty-department ;  I  will  sit  down  there  with  my  duty-stocking,  and 
do  some  duty-stitches ;  and,  in  duty  to  my  education,  read  in  tiie  ancient 
Swiss  history  that  the  Teuton  wore  no  stockings  while  he  was  yet 
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At  eight  years  old  she  was  sent  to  be  educated  in  a  nunnery,  of 
which  her  recollections  are  as  inexhaustible  as  they  are  beautifiil. 
Once  for  instance  she  was  caught  by  a  thunderstorm  at  night, 
outside  the  building,  and  took  shelter  under  a  lime-tree  in  the 
garden.  *  Then  the  storm-bells  pealed  from  the  convent-tower, 
and  the  Fates  and  Muses  (her  friends  the  nuns)  hurried  in  their 
night-clothes,  with  their  consecrated  candles,  into  the  vaulted 
choir.  I  saw  from  imder  my  tempest-shaken  tree  the  hastening 
lights  shoot  through  the  long  passages — soon  their  '  ora  pro  nobis' 
rang  to  me  in  the  wind — ^at  every  flash  they  tolled  the  consecrated 
bell—  as  far  as  its  sounds  reached  the  thunder  did  not  strike.*  She 
was  chosen,  she  says,  as  a  favourite  to  be  sacristan,  and  she  had 
to  wash  and  keep  bright  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar,  from  which 
circumstance,  in  after  times,  gold  and  silver  ornaments  always  im- 
pressed her  with  a  secret  reverence. 

"  To-day  we  have  green  Thursday  (in  Passion  Week),  and  I,  Utile 
servant  of  the  temple,  have  much  to  do.  All  flowers  which  the  early 
year  allows  us  are  gathered — snowdrops,  crocus,  marigold,  and  the 
whole  field  full  of  hayacinths  deck  the  white  altar ;  and  then  I  bring 
the  surplices,  and  twelve  children,  with  flowing  hair,  are  dressed  in  them ; 
they  represent  the  Apostles.  After  we  have  walked  round  the  altar 
with  burning  candles  hung  with  flowers,  we  sit  down  in  a  half  circle, 
and  the  old  abbess  wi^  her  long  silver  stafip,  and  her  veil,  and  her  long 
train  vestment  flowing  round  her,  kneels  before  us  to  wash  our  feet. 
One  nun  holds  the  silver  basin,  and  pours  the  water,  another  hands  the 
towels  for  wiping — meanwhile  all  the  bells  peal,  the  organ  plays,  two 
nuns  play  the  violin,  one  the  base -viol,  two  blow  the  trumpet, 
one  sounds  a  roll  on  the  kettle  drum,  all  the  rest  join  in  high 
notes  in  chanting  the  litany.  *  Saint  Peter,  we  hail  thee — thou  art  the 
rock  on  which  the  church  doth  build.*  Then  they  go  to  Paul,  so  all  the 
Apostles  are  hsuled  in  turn,  till  all  the  feet  are  washed.  Now,  seest 
thou,  that  is  a  day  in  which  we  have  already  delighted  for  a  quarter  of 
a  year  before.  The  whole  church  was  full  of  people,  they  pressed  into 
our  procession,  and  wept  tears  of  emotion  over  the  laughing  innocent 
Apostles.** 

We  could  wish  that  the  nuns  had  abstained  from  playing  on  the 
fiddle  and  the  kettle-drum — not  the  less  because  every  tmng  else 
which  Bettina  tells  of  them  is  good  and  graceful.  One  of  her 
chief  friends  was  Mere  Celatrice,  the  bee-wife,  who  had  bees  hang- 
ing on  her  veil  in  the  garden,  and  said  that  they  knew  her,  and 
that  to  be  safe  with  them  it  was  first  necessary  to  get  over  fear  of 
them,  and  if  a  bee  does  sting  not  to  wince,  and  it  will  not  sting 
hard — she  always  said  that  the  bees  liked  best  the  flowers  that 
Bettina  tended,  and  she  taught  her  to  put  her  hand  fearlessly  into 
the  hive,  and  to  hold  bunches  of  flowers  in  her  mouth  for  the 
bees  to  settle  on.    Another  nun  kept  a  mjrrtle  in  her  cell. 
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^*  She  had  it  there  winter  and  summer,  and  all  her  arrangements  were 
made  for  its  sake ;  she  gave  it  air  night  and  day,  and  only  allowed  her- 
self as  much  warmth  in  winter  as  was  good  for  the  myrue.  How  she 
felt  herself  rewarded  when  it  was  covered  with  huds.  She  showed  me 
them  when  they  were  only  just  set ;  I  helped  to  tend  the  myrtle  ;  every 
morning  I  filled  the  jug  with  water  at  the  Magdalen-well ;  the  huds 
grew  and  reddened,  and  at  last  they  opened  ;  on  the  fourth  day  it  was 
in  full  hlossom — a  white  cell  every  blossom,  with  a  thousand  radiating 
shafts  in  the  middle,  each  with  a  pearl  on  its  point.  It  stood  in  the 
open  window,  and  the  bees  greeted  it.  It  is  only  now  that  I  know  that 
this  tree  is  consecrated  to  love — then  I  did  not  know  it,  I  now  under- 
stand the  tree.  Say,  can  love  be  tended  more  sweetly  than  this  tree 
was  ?  and  can  tender  care  be  more  sweetly  rewarded  than  by  such  a 
fiill  blossom  ?  Ah !  the  dear  nun,  with  half-faded  roses  on  her  cheeks, 
shrouded  in  white,  and  with  the  black  veil  waving  round  her  quick  and 
graceful  walk — ^how  her  pretty  hand  reached  out  of  the  wide  sleeve  of 
her  black  woollen  dress  to  water  the  flowers  *  ♦  *  Last  year  I 
visited  the  convent  again  in  passing  by.  My  nun  had  become  prioress 
—•she  was  obliged  to  walk  with  a  crutch :  she  had  fallen  lame — she  took 
me  into  her  garden — ^her  myrtle  was  in  full  blossom.  She  asked  me  if 
I  knew  it  still ;  it  was  much  grown.  There  were  fig-trees  all  round 
with  ripe  fruit,  and  large  pinks ;  she  broke  off  fruit  and  flower,  and 
gave  me  all — only  the  myrde  she  spared  ;  that  too  I  knew  beforehand." 

At  thirteen  Bettina  went  to  live  at  Offenbach,  near  Frankfort, 
with  her  maternal  grandmother,  who  was  well  known  in  her  time 
as  a  voluminous  writer  of  fiction,  by  the  name  of  Sophia  de  la 
Roche,  a  foolish  Frenchification  of  her  real  name,  Von  Lichten- 
berg.  Of  this  period  of  her  life  she  gives  many  amusing  and 
pretty  details,  including  an  exquisite  confession  of  her  first  three 
kisses.  The  first  was  from  a  young  French  soldier  whom  she 
helped  to  escape  when  the  Austrians  took  Offenbach;  the  second 
was  of  a  less  romantic  character,  being  inflicted  by  the  respectable 
and  elderly  Herder;  the  third  was  from  the  reigning  Duke  of 
Aremberg,  who  had  been  blinded  by  an  accident  in  shooting. 
"  He  asked  afterwards  if  I  had  told  my  grandmother,  and  I  said 
^  Yes.*  'Well,  and  was  she  angry?'  'No:'  'Et  bien,  est  ce 
qu'ellen'ariendit?oui.  Etquoi?* — 'A  poor  man,*  she  said,  'ablind 
man.'  *  Oh  oul,'  he  cried,  '  elle  a  bien  raison,  a  blind  man,  a 
poor  man,'  till  at  last  he  broke  out  in  a  cry  of  sorrow,  which 
pierced  my  heart  like  a  sword."  It  was  here  that  she  formed  a 
friendship  with  the  lay-canoness,  Caroline  v.  Giinderode,  a  daugh- 
ter probably  of  President  v.  Giinderode,  whom  Goethe  mentions 
somewhere  as  living  in  Alsace.  From  her  Bettina  learned  much, 
including  something  of  philosophical  language,  which  has  proba- 
bly given  an  appearance  of  system  to  her  speculations,  to  which 
in  themselves  they  have  little  pretence.     In  one  of  her  letters  to 
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Clemens,  she  gives  a  most  natural  and  vivid  account  of  a  joint 
flirtation  of  herself  and  her  £ciend  with  Clemens'  handsome  and 
clever  friend,  the  young  Achim  v.  Amim,  whom  she  afterwards 
married.  Long  before  that  time,  however,  the  cancmess  had  pat 
an  end  to  her  life,  after  trying  to  soften  the  blow  to  Bettina  hj  break- 
ing off  their  friendship  without  explanation.  Her  history  of  the 
melancholy  story  is  one  of  the  most  touching  in  all  biography,  as 
touching  as  any  thing  in  fiction,  llieir  separation  led  to  the 
acquisition  of  an  acquaintance  of  a  different  character. 

^<  On  the  second  day  as  I  went  along  the  road  where  she  lived,  I  saw 
the  house  of  Groethe's  mothm,  whom  I  did  not  know  intimatdy,  «id  had 
never  visited ;  I  went  in,  ^  Fran  Rath,'  I  said, '  I  wantte  make  your  ae- 
quaintaooe ;  I  had  a  fiiend,  the  Caaoness  Guaderode,  and  she  is  lost  to 
me^  and  you  must  replace  her.'  ^  We  will  make  ihe  trial,'  ahe  said, 
and  so  I  came  every  day  and  sat  on  the  stool^  and  let  her  tett  me  aboat 
her  son,  and  I  wrote  it  all  down  and  sent  it  to  Gimderode.  When  she 
went  to  the  Rheingau  she  sent  me  back  the  papers ;  the  maid  who 
brought  them  said  the  canoness's  heart  throbbed  violently  when  dhe  gave 
her  the  papers,  and  when  she  asked  what  message  she  should  take^  she 
gave  her  no  answer." 

The  success  of  this  new  experiment  in  friendship  is  a  suffident 
proof  how  far  Bettina,  with  ^H  her  imaginative  susceptibiEty  of 
disposition,  was  removed  fiom  the  character  of  a  mere  sentimen- 
talist. The  Frau  Bath,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  still  retained 
the  full  vigour  of  her  intellect,  which  was  equally  remaikaUe  {o£ 
boldness,  for  masculine  humour,  and  for  the  power  of  tdling 
stories,  with  which  she  had  first  taught  her  son  to  be  a  poet.  It 
appears  to  the  critic,  whom  we  have  before  noticed,  that '  she 
played  the  part  of  Madame  Mere,  at  Frankfort,  with  burlesque 
solemnity.'  Burlesque  or  strange  it  certainly  does  aj^iear,  till 
we  have  entirely  got  rid  of  our  English  associations  and  eus- 
toms,  that  rank  and  rovalty  should  m  Germany,  pay  homage 
to  the  great  poet  of  the  country  by  respectful  attention  to 
his  mother.  We  cannot,  of  course,  defend  it;  but  we  must  make 
allowances  fox  foreigners.  But  burlesque  as  her  position  might 
be,  there  was  very  little  solemnity  in  it.  I^et  the  reader  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  tea-drinking  with  the 
Queen'of  Prussia,  as  told  in  the  first  volume  of  the  'Konig's  buch,' 
and  he  will  find  an  account  much  fuller  than  a  Court  Circular, 
but  certainly  much  less  solenm.  Goldsmith  or  Scott  would  have 
delighted  in  the  details  of  her  putting  on  her  state  gown,  and  oi 
her  maid  Lieschen's  cap,  which  was  wrong  side  foremost^  though 
her  mistress  said  that  the  cap  was  all  straight,  and  that  only  me 
head  was  turned.  The  disappointment  of  the  Frau  Math  that  the 
road  did  not  pass  the  biirgomaster's  house,  that  he  might  see  her 
in  the  court  carriage  and  four,  her  pleasure  when  she  provi- 
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dentiallr  met  liiin,  and  struck  lam  dumb  with  aatonisIuuaKt,  sadly 
takes  on  from  her  dignity  and  solemnity.  Indeed  the  queen^ 
recollections  of  the  old  lady  could  scarcely  be  sdlemn,  for  she  had, 
with  her  fflster^  when  a  young  Princess  of  Mecklenburg,  fisited 
her,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  had  pumped  water  for  her- 
self there  ^  and  when  her  govemess  remonstrated  against  the  im- 
propriety^  the  Frau  Bath  had  locked  the  governess  up,  and  let  the 
pnncessea  pump  till  they  were  tired.  '  Poor  g:irls,'  she  said,  '  I 
could  not  bear  to  see  them  forbidden  such  an  mnocent  pleasure/ 
Nor  is  her  return  more  scdemn^  with  the  chain  which  me  queen 
had  put  round  her  neck,  and  which  Lieschen  insisted  on  her 
wean^  in  bed,  and  then  ran  and  brought  aU.  the  neighbours  to 
see.  But  we  must  pass  by  this  history,  which  was  before  her  ac- 
quaintance with  Bettina. 

In  conversation  with  her  fiiend,  who  naturally  was  never  tired 
of  talking  of  her  illustrious  son,  Bettina  cherished  the  fanciM 
passion  for  Goethe,  which  was  fiorst  suggested,  as  she  says,  by  hear- 
ing him  abused  by  her  aunt,  who  so  often  found  fault  with  herself. 
In  the  winter  of  1806 — 7  ain  opportunity  offered  of  seeing  him. 
Her  brother-in-law,  Savigny,  offered  to  take  her  to  Weimar,  if  she 
would  persuade  his  wife  to  go  with  him  to  Berlin  in  man's  clothes^ 
and  accompany  them  herself  in  similar  costume ;  a  precaution 
rendered  necessary  by^  the  armies  which  swarmed  in  Germany. 
After  a  cold  journey,  in  which  we  sympathise  with  her  disappoint- 
ment at  not  finding  a  robber  to  fire  her  pistols  at;  and  auer  ex- 
torting, by  her  services  as  courier  and  assistant  hostler,  the  acknow- 
ledgment firom  her  philosophical  brother-in-law  that  the  girl  was 
of  some  use  after  all,  she  visited  Weimar  on  their  return  from 
Berlin.  After  changing  her  dress  she  set  out  to  visit  Goethe,  but 
her  heart  failed  her,  and  she  first  called  on  Wieland,  who  was, 
although  she  does  not  mention  it,  related  to  her  through  her  ma- 
ternal grandmother.  He  had  never  seen  her;  but  she  pretended 
to  be  an  old  acquaintance.  ^^  And  he  bethought  himself  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  said,  ^  Yes,  a  dear  angel  you  certainfy  are,  and  I 
know  you  well;  only  I  can'^t  think  when  and  where  I  have  seen 
you.'  And  I  laughed  at  him,  and  said,  *  Now  I  have  got  it  out 
that  you  dream  of  me,  for  nowhere  else  can  you  possibly  have 
seen  me.' "  She  made  him  give  her  a  note  of  introduction  to 
Goethe.  '  Bettina  Brentano,  Sophia's  sister  (Countess  Herbers- 
tein),  Maximilian's  daughter,  Sophie  de  la  Roche's  grand-daughter, 
wishes  to  see  thee,  dear  brother^  and  pretends  that  she  is  afraid  of 
thee;  and  that  a  note  from  me  will  be  a  talisman  to  give  her 
courage.  Though  I  am  pretty  certain  that  she  is  only  making 
fun  of  me,  still  1  must  do  as  she  chooses;  and  I  shall  be  surprised 
if  the  case  is  not  just  the  same  with  thee  as  ynih  me.'     And  so  she 
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went  and  commenced  her  worship  of  Goethe,  for  it  was  more 
like  devotion  to  a  higher  being  than  love.  Not  only  what  he  was, 
though  that  was  much,  but  all  that  she  admired,  or  could  conceive 
in  art,  in  intellect,  and  in  excellence,  was  idealised  to  her  in  him 
alone.  She  told  him  that  if  she  Uved  at  Weimar  she  would  only 
come  and  see  him  on  Sundays  and  holy  days.  A  curious  coincidence 
of  serious  feeling  with  Beatrice's  witty  answer  to  Don  Pedro's 
proposal : — '  If  I  might  have  another  for  working  days;  your  grace 
is  too  costly  to  wear  every  day.'  She  had  been  worn  out  by  ex- 
citement and  expectation.  '  Years  had  passed  in  yearning  for 
him.  I  fell  asleep  on  his  breast,  and  when  I  woke,  began  a  new 
life.  And  more  will  I  not  write  at  this  time.*  This  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  his  mother.  Sometimes,  however,  the  old  lady  thought 
it  necessary  to  scold  her,  very  characteristically,  but  with  no  more 
result  than  scolding  produces  in  general.  She  was  provoked  at  an 
exceedingly  pretty  image,  with  which  Bettina  describes  her  rela- 
tion to  Goethe.  '  I  don't  hang  on  my  love  like  lead.  I  am  Kke 
the  moon  which  shines  into  his  room.  When  the  people  are  there 
in  full  dress,  and  all  the  candles  lighted,  the  moon  is  little  noticed; 
but  when  they  are  gone,  and  the  tumult  is  passed,  then  has  the 
soul  so  much  the  greater  yearning  to  drink  its  light.  So  will  he, 
too,  turn  to  me,  and  think  of  me  when  he  is  alone.' 

"  Eh,  girl,*'  writes  the  Frau  Rath,  in  answer,  "  thou  art  quite  crazy, 
what  fancy  art  thou  taking  up?  £h!  and  who  is  thy  love,  who  is  to 
think  of  thee  by  night  in  the  moonlight?  Dost  thou  think  he  has 
nothing  better  to  do?  God  bless  us !  yes  {Ja  proste  Mahlzeit),  I  tell 
thee  again,  once  for  all,  every  thing  in  order,  and  write  orderly  letters, 
in  which  there  is  something  to  read.  Write  nonsensical  stuff  to  Wei- 
mar— write  what  happens  to  you,  all  in  order,  one  thing  after  another. 
First,  who  is  there,  and  how  thou  likest  every  body,  and  what  every 
body  has  got  on,  and  whether  the  sun  shines  or  whether  it  nuns;  that 
too,  is  to  the  purpose.  My  son  has  written  to  me  again.  I  am  to  tell 
thee  to  write  to  him:  but  write  to  him  in  an  orderly  way,  or  thou  wilt  spoil 
thy  whole  sport.  On  Friday  I  was  at  a  concert,  and  a  violincello  was 
played,  and  I  thought  of  thee;  it  sounded  so  exactly  like  thyjbrown 
eyes.     Adieu,  girl,  thou  art  missing  everywhere  to  thy  Frau  Rath." 

And  in  her  description  and  stories  she  does  write  with  order, 
though  it  is  the  order  of  a  picture  not  of  a  catalogue.  Her  ad- 
ventures upon  the  hill  of  St.  Rochus  near  Bingen,  her  little 
voyages  on  the  Rhine,  and  her  walks  at  Schlangenbad  are  all  the 
more  real  for  the  eloquent  thoughts  and  bursts  of  feeling  with 
which  they  are  interspersed.  How  naturally  the  flow  of  animal 
spirits  in  a  crowd  is  described  after  the  procession  to  bless  the 
vineyards  of  the  Johannisberg  is  over,  and  the  last  vine  has  been 
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sprinkled  TOth  holy  watar,  and  the  sexton  has  tucked  censer,  sur- 
plice, and  church-banner  under  his  arm,  and  made  the  best  of  his 
way  home. 

"  Temporal  life  comes  on :  merry  songs  take  possession  of  men*s 
throats,  and  a  lively  allegro  of  carelessness  supplants  the  peninential 
hymn,  all  kinds  of  disorder  begin;  the  boys  wrestle  and  fly  their  kites  in 
the  moonlight,  the  girls  spread  the  linen  which  lies  on  the  bleaching 
field,  and  the  yomig  men  pelt  each  other  with  wild  chesnuts  :  then  the 
town  cowherd  drives  his  cows  through  the  crowd,  the  bull  first,  to  make 
room,  the  pretty  host's  daughters  stand  under  the  vine-arbours  before 
the  door,  and  dap  the  lid  of  the  wine-can,  and  the  choristers  look  in 
there  and  hold  judgment  on  seasons  and  vintages,  and  Mr.  Celebrant 
says  to  Mr.  Chaplain,  *  Now  we  have  represented  to  our  Lord  God  what 
our  wine  wants — another  week's  dry  weather,  then  rain  in  the  mom- 
mgs  and  bright  sun  at  noon,  and  so  on  through  July  and  August;  and 
so  if  it  is  not  a  good  year  for  wine  it  is  no  fault  of  ours.'  '* 

Little  as  she  claimed  from  Goethe  in  return  for  her  adoration, 
Bettina  felt  so  far  jealous  of  rivals  for  his  favour,  as  to  receive 
with  amusing  irritability  the  account  of  some  civilities  which  he 
had  exchanged  with  Madame  de  Stael,  Die  beruhmte  Frau  (the 
famous  woman')  as  she  calls  her;  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
celebrated  foreigner  appears  totally  innocent  of  any  oiBTence  in  the 
matter,  and  that  no  woman  ever  more  fully  deserved  her  fame, 
we  cannot  but  enter  into  the  graceful  spitefulness  of  the  witty 
girl  against  the  famous  woman.  Like  wieland,  though  we  are 
pretty  sure  she  is  in  the  wrong,  we  must  do  as  she  chooses. 

'^  He  has  not  written  to  me  since  August,"  she  complains  to  the 
Frau  Rath;  "  I  suppose  Madame  de  Sta^l  has  taken  up  his  time,  and  he 
has  not  thought  of  me.  A  famous  woman  is  a  curiosity,  no  one  else 
can  compare  with  her ;  she  is  like  brandy,  with  which  the  grain  from 
•  which  it  is  made  cannot  compare.  Brandy  bites  the  tongue  and  gets 
into  the  head,  and  so  does  a  famous  woman ;  but  I  like  the  simple  wheat 
better.  The  sower  sows  it  in  the  loosened  earth,  and  the  kind  sun  and 
the  fruitful  rain  tempt  it  forth  again,  and  then  it  covers  the  fields  with 
green  and  bears  golden  ears,  and  at  last  comes  a  merry  harvest  home. 
Well !  I  will  rather  be  a  simple  grain  of  wheat  than  a  famous  woman^ 
and  I  would  rather  he  should  break  me  as  his  daily  bread,  than  fly 
through  his  head  like  a  dram." 

And  then  ,she  proceeds  to  an  account  of  a  party  at  which  she 
had  met  Madame  de  Stael  the  night  before.  She  had  sac  next 
to  the  famous  woman,  and  the  gentlemen  were  pressing  round 
her,  and  leaning  over  her  chair, 

"  I  said  *  Vos  adorateurs  me  suffoquent,'  ♦  *  *  ^nd  when 
the  pressure  became  too  great,  I  said,  '  Vos  lauriers  me  pesent  trop  sur 
les  epaules,'  and  I  got  up  and  pushed  my  way  through  her  admirers, 
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and  then  SSsmondi,  her  companion,  came  and  kissed  my  hand,  and  said' 
I  had  a  great  deal  of  wit.  *  •  «  Afterwank  I  listened  to 
her  when  she  spoke  of  Goethe ;  she  said  she  expected  to  find  a  second 
WerthcFy  hut  she  had  been  mistaken,  neither  his  figure  nor  his  manner 
suit  the  character,  and  she  was  veiy  sorry  that  he  was  entirely  without 
it.  Frau  Hath,  I  was  provoked  at  ihese  speeches  (that  was  superfluous 
you  will  say)  ;  I  turned  to  Schlegel,  and  said  in  German,  ^  Madame 
de  Sta^  was  mistaken  twice ;  first  in  her  expectation  and  then  in  her 
opinion.'  We  Germans  expect  that  Groethe  can  shake  twenty  heroes 
out  of  his  sleeve,  to  astonish  the  French  as  much ;  but  we  are  of  opi- 
nion that  he  is  himself  quite  another  kind  of  hero.  *  *  *  She 
threw  a  lam  el-leaf  with  which  she  had  been  playing  on  the  ground;  / 
trod  upon  it,  and  pushed  it  aside  with  my  foot  and  went  a/u>ay. 
That  is  the  story  of  my  meeting  with  the  fiunous  woman." 

Soon  afterwards  Madame  de  Stael  paid  a  visit  to  the  Frau  Eath, 
and  Bettina  is  not  sorry  for  the  opportunity  of  giving  Goethe  a 
history  of  the  meeting  : — 

**  Your  mother  had  either  from,  irony  or  piide  dressed  herself  out  won- 
derfully, but  with  German  humour,  not  with  French  taste.  I  must  tefl 
you  that  when  I  looked  at  your  mother  with  her  three  feaihers  on 
her  head,  one  white,  one  red,  and  one  blue,  ihe  French  national  colours, 
rising  out  of  a  field  of  sun-fiowers,  my  heart  beat  with  pleasure  and  ex- 
peetadoa ;  she  was  very  skilfully  rouged,  her  great  bkck  eyes  shot  oat 
fire  like  cannon,  round  aer  nedc  hung  the  Queen  of  Prussia's  wdl-known 
gold  chain,  lace  of  an  ancient  pattern  and  of  great  ^lendour,  a  real 
family  treasure,  covered  her  bosom,  and  so  she  stood  with  white  kid 
gloves,  in  one  hand  an  elaborate  fan  with  which  she  set  the  air  in  motion, 
the  other  which  was  bare,  beringed  all  over  with  sparkling  stones,  now 
and  then  taking  a  pinch  out  of  a  gold  snuff-box  with  a  miniature  o£ 
you  in  hanging  locks  with  powder  leaning  thoughtfully  on  your  hand. 
*  *  *  At  last  the  long  expected  visiter  came,  through  a  suite  of 
Sghted  rooms,  accompanied  by  Benjamin  Constant ;  she  was  dressed  as 
Corinne,  a  turban  of  lawn  and  orange-coloured  silk,  a  dress  like  it  with 
an  orange  tunic,  with  the  waist  very  high,  so  that  there  was  little  room 
for  her  heart.  Her  black  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  shone,  and  her  lips 
too  with  a  mystic  red  ;  her  gloves  were  drawn  down,  and  only  covered 
the  hand,  in  which  she  held  the  well-known  sprig  of  laureL  *  *  * 
Tour  mother  cast  some  would  be  —  courageous  glances  at  me,  when 
they  were  introduced.  I  observed  Madame  de  Staffs  astonishment  at 
your  modier*s  extraordinary  dress  and  look,  which  betrayed  a  strong 
feeling  of  pride.  She  spread  out  her  gomi  with  her  left  hand,  and  with 
the  light  ane  saluted  with  a  flourish  of  her  £ui,  and  while  she  bowed  her 
head  repeatedly  with  great  condescension,  she  said  in  a  voice  raised  so  that 
one  coidd  hear  it  through  the  whole  room,  *  Je  suis  la  mfere  de  Goethe' — 
^  Ah !  je  suis  charm6e, '  said  the  authoress,  and  here  followed  a  solemn  ^lence. 
Then  followed  the  presentation  of  her  clever  follower,  who  was  equally 
desirous  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe*s  mother.      Your  moth^ 
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aaswend  tbenr  cmlilies,  by  wkhisg  ihem  a  happy  new  year  in  Frendp 

"Mch  Ate  iBiitterBd  between  her  teeth,  accompanied  by  solemn  curtsies* 

In  short,  I  tlnnk  the  audience  was  peafeot,  and  gave  a  fine  proof  of  the 

Oemum  dignity  (  Grandezzd).     Presently  your  mother  beckoned  to  me. 

I  must  be  interpreter  between  them    *    ^    *    Madame  de  StaSl  wanted 

to  read  how  thou  writest  to  thy  mother,  and  thy  mother  promised  it — I 

thought  that  she  would  certaiidy  not  get  thy  letter  from  me  to  read,  for 

I  am  not  fond  of  her ;  as  often  as  thy  name  passed  her  not  well-shaped 

lips,  an  internal  rage  came  over  me ;  she  told  me  that  thou  calledst  her 

Amie  in  thy  letters ;  ah !  she  certainly  saw  that  this  came  upon  me  very 

nnexpectedly,  ah !    she  said  still  more  than  this.     But  now  my  patience 

brdce  down — Haw  canst  thou  like  so  disagreeable  a  face  f  Ah  !  there 

one  sees  that  thou  art  vain — Or  perhaps  she  has  only  Ked — Were  I  with 

thee  I  would  not  sufier  it, — " 

And  then  she  goes  on  to  tell  him  how  angry  Ms  mother  was  at 
her  dislike  and  jealousy  of  the  famous  woman.  She  said  it  was 
not  a  trifle  to  meet  celebrated  people. 

^  Thy  mother  wcmld  not  allow  any  joking,  dbe  thought  I  took  too 
much  on  myself  and  I  must  not  get  the  conc^t  that  thou  hast  any  inte- 
rest in  me  out  such  as  one  takes  in  children  who  have  not  left  off  their 
doUs ;  thou  canst  talk  philosophy  (  WeU-wdsheit  machm)  with  de  Stafil ; 
with  me  thou  couldst  only  play. — Suppose  thy  mother  was  right!" 

And  she  passes  into  a  pretty  rhapsody  about  flowers  and  butter- 
flies, esading  with  the  story  of  the  nun  and  the  myrtle,  and  thea 
she  returns  to  the  attack. 

^'  Seest  diough,  this  was  a  digression,  and  a  bit  of  my  wisdom;  certainly 
it  cannot  aiake  itself  intelligible  to  the  world- wisdom  which  prevails 
between  thee  and  thy  Ande  De  StaSl — But  this  I  can  teU  thee — I  have 
seen  many  great.works  with  tou^  contents  bound  in  pig-skin ;  I  have 
heard  great  scholars  droning  {brummen^  in  Scotch,  hwmwing^  and  I 
have  always  thought  a  single  flower  must  put  it  all  to  shame,  and  a  sin- 
gle May- beetle  with  a  rap  on  a  philosopher's  nose  must  knock  his  whole 
system  over." 

The  expressions  which  we  marked  by  Italics  are  only  more  pro- 
xninoit  instances  of  the  graceful  malice  and  agreeable  un£dfness  of 
Bettina's  attadc  upon  her  riral.  Her  want  of  candour  is  pleasant, 
because  it  is  so  thoroughly  feminine,  and  so  firee  in  its  telidtouB 
tact  fixMn  seiiousill-nature  ormalignity.  It  is  evident  that  she  affects 
Baore  dislike  and  jealousy  than  she  £eels,  well-knowing,  that  how- 
eva:  high  Corinne  may  stand  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  she  is 
herself,  with  her  youth  and  wit  and  tenderness,  far  more  tlian  a 
match  for  her  in  me  only  region  where  she  cared  to  dispute  the 
palm  with  the  &moufl  woman.  We  have  chosen  our  extracts  ill, 
if  they  have  not  shown  that  all  Bettina's  letters  possess  this  peculiar 
charm  of  exhibiting  a  wholly  womanly  mind — Her  playfiilness, 
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her  picturesque  minuteness,  her  fragmentary  and  intuitiye  guesses  at 
truth,  are  quite  of  anotlier  kind  from  the  thoughts  of  a  man,  and  per- 
haps for  that  reason  have  found  in  men  their  warmest  admirers.  The 
only  seeming  exception  we  have  found  to  this  view  of  her  character, 
consists  in  her  singular  independence  in  her  opinions  even  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Goethe  himself.  The  convictions  of  a  woman,  though  as  all 
men  know  for  the  most  part  impregnable  to  logic,  are  easily  endan- 
gered by  an  assault  from  the  fortunate  master  of  her  affections.  It  is 
perhaps  a  sign  of  the  difference  between  Bettina's  imaginative  attach- 
ment and  solid  every-daylove,  that  in  many  points  she  continues  to 
maintain  opinions  which  Goethe  either  censured  or  treated  with 
indifference.  At  sixteen  she  is  in  vain  reproved  by  her  brother 
for  degrading  herself  by  helping  a  poor  Jewess  in  her  household 
work,  and  afterwards  on  the  occasion  of  an  attempt  to  relieve  the 
Jews  of  Frankfort  from  some  of  the  restrictions  to  which  they 
were  subject,  she  retains  and  defends  her  interest  in  their  cause  in 
opposition  to  the  sneers  of  Goethe,  who  as  the  son  of  a  chief  citizen 
01  an  imperial  city  and  as  a  man  of  supercilious  refinement,  natu- 
rally regarded  their  race  with  contempt  and  dishke.  In  some 
points,  too,  she  felt  that  even  he  might  learn  from  her.  She  soon 
discovered  that  his  knowledge  of  music  and  his  feeling  for  it  were 
bounded  by  limits  far  too  narrow  for  her  own  enthusiasm;  and 
many  of  her  most  eloquent  letters  are  devoted  to  attempts  to  im- 
press him  with  her  own  belief  in  the  art.  Of  this  musical  gospel, 
as  Goethe  called  it,  we  express  no  opinion  ;  except  that,  when- 
ever it  descends  into  the  sphere  of  our  comprehension,  it  appears 
to  be  based  on  a  true  principle,  apphcable  to  every  art  alike,  that 
the  artist  must  look  upon  his  art  as  something  higher  and  more 
powerful  than  himself,  not  proceeding  from  his  deliberate  inven- 
tion, but  carrying  him  away  with  it  hke  inspiration.  The  re- 
mainder we  must  leave  to  the  judgmeijt  of  the  initiated,  in  the 
full  belief,  however,  that  there  must  be  truth  in  her  rhapsodies,  as 
they  won  for  her  the  favour  and  affection  of  Beethoven,  the  most 
competent  judge,  we  suppose,  of  his  time. 

Not  even  Goethe's  own  writings  are  safe  from  her  freedom  of 
criticism.  She  often  complains  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  cha- 
racters in  '  Wilhelm  Meister,'  and  she  is  greatly  dissatisfied  with 
the  ^  Wahlverwandtschaften.*  "The  inclosed  drawing,"  she  once 
writes  to  him,  "  is  the  portrait  of  Tiedemann,  a  professor  of  me- 
dicine here,  who  interests  himself  so  much  about  fish  that  he  wrote  a 
work  about  fishes'  hearts,  with  very  good  copper-plates;  now  since 
thou  hast  shown,  in  thy  '  Elective  Affinities,'  that  thou  examinest 
heart  and  nerves  closely,  fish  hearts  also  will  be  interesting  to  thee, 
and,  perhaps,  thou  wilt  discover  that  thy  Charlotte  has  the  heart 
of  a  bleak." 
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Bettina's  propensity  to  idolise  men  of  genius  had  made  her  a 
revolutionist  in  honour  of  Mirabeau,  and  an  imperialist  for  love 
of  Napoleon;  but  when  the  Tyrolese  war  of  1809  broke  out, 
her  early  prejudices  were  too  weak  for  her  instinctive  love  of 
right.  She  was  at  Munich  at  the  time,  and  her  indignation  was 
roused  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  insults  of  the  Bavarian  rabble 
to  the  Tyrolese  prisoners  of  war.  Of  the  success  of  the  struggle  she 
had  little  hope,  foreseeing,  too  justly,  that  Austria  would  *  apologise 
to  the  great  Napoleon  for  having  done  him  the  honour  to  oppose  to 
him  such  a  people  as  the  Tyrolese.'  As  she  could  not  assist  them, 
she  did  all  in  her  power  to  court  something  of  martyrdom  for 
them  by  running  the  risk  of  reproof;  or,  as  she  vainly  hoped,  of 
imprisonment.  She  talked  treason  (against  Bavaria  and  France) 
in  all  companies,  especially  in  the  presence  of  the  head  of  the 
police;  she  conveyed  letters  for  Tyrolese,  though  she  suspected 
them  of  being  spies,  and  at  last  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  crown 
prince  (the  present  king)  to  remonstrate  against  the  treatment  or 
the  prisoners.  The  chief  of  the  police,  of  course,  laughed  at  her 
enthusiasm ;  the  prince,  on  setting  out  for  the  army,  sent  her  a 
broken  wine  glass,  with  the  message  that  he  had  rung  it  against 
Count  Stadion's  in  drinking  to  the  health  of  the  Tyrolese.  Every 
day  she  went  to  a  tower  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  moun- 
tains to  watch  the  scene  of  the  war  and  imagine  its  events,  and 
attended  the  mass  which  Count  Stadion  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador, being  himself  in  priest's  orders,  read  to  her  in  the  king's 
chapel.  The  friendship  which  this  singular  man,  the  elder 
brother  of  the  well-known  Austrian  minister,  entertained  for 
Bettina  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  attraction  which  she 
exercised  on  men  much  older  than  herself;  founded,  probably, 
on  her  capacity  to  understand  and  appreciate  them.  Tieck, 
Beethoven,  and  Jacobi,  all  cultivated  her  friendship,  and  the 
Hterary  and  accomplished  prince-primate,  after  a  most  amusing 
flirtation,  in  which  her  answers  are  worthy  of  one  of  Shaks- 
peare's  heroines  in  their  comic  dialogues,  gave  her,  by  his 
authority  as  successor  to  St.  Boniface,  permission  thenceforth  to 
confess  her  sins  to  Goethe. 

Goethe  showed  all  the  sympathy  that  could  be  expected  with 
her  feelings  for  the  Tyrolese.  Even  if  he  shared  them  to  the  full 
extent,  it  would  have  been  foolish  in  him  to  put  them  in  writing. 
Language  which  might  safely  be  used  by  an  enthusiastic  girl 
would  have  been  madness  in  the  minister  of  a  prince,  whose  do- 
minions a  paragraph  in  the  *  Moniteur'  might  have  erased  from 
the  map  of  Europe.  He  told  her,  however,  that  the  duke,  .as  well 
as  himself,  had  read  her  letters  with  pleasure,  and,  as  usual,  he 
asked  her  to  continue  to  write.     Her  feelings,  however,  for  the 
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great  cause  were  too  genuine  to  allow  her  to  'be  satisfied  with  Ids 
flilence,  though  she  did  not  venture  a  direct  remonstrance.  In  the 
following  passage  on  *  Wilhelm  Meister,'  she  probably  uses  in  a 
double  sense  the  name  of  Meister,  which  she  often  used  as  a  tide 
in  addressing  Goethe  as  Master.  It  is  one  of  many  expressions  of 
her  longing  to  join  in  the  strife.  Oh,  had  la  doubletj  and  hosen, 
and  hat,  she  says  in  the  words  of  a  ballad. 

"As  a  proof  of  my  sincerity,  I  confess  to  thee,  even  in  *  Wilhelm 
Meister,'  I  feel  thus : — most  of  the  people  in  it  pain  me,  as  if  I  had  a 
bad  conscience,  and  then  one  is  not  at  ease  within  or  without.  I  should 
like  to  say  to  Wilhelm  Meister,  *  Come,  fly  with  me  beyond  the  Alps 
to  the  Tyrolese ;  there  will  we  whet  our  sword,  and  forget  the  rag- 
bundle  of  comedians,  and  all  thy  nustresses  must  pine  for  a  time,  with 
their  pretensionf  and  their  lofity  feelings;  when  we  come  back  the 
Touge  will  have  fiided  oai  their  cheeks,  and  their  gauze  gowss  and  fine 
feeUngs  will  shrink  from  thy  sun-burnt  Mars-like  face.  Yes,  if  say 
thing  is  to  come  of  thee  at  last,  thou  must  {daoe  thy  enthusiasm  in  the 
war-^beliere  me,  Mignon  would  not  have  fled  from  this  fair  world,  ia 
which  she  was  forced  to  leave  her  love  behind,  she  would  assuredly  have 
borne  with  thee  all  the  hardships  of  war,  and  spent  the  night  on  the 
rough  Alps  in  wintry  caverns  with  spare  food ;  the  fire  of  freedom 
would  have  kindled  in  her  bosom  also,  and  brought  fresh  and  healthier 
blood  into  her  veins.  Ah !  wilt  thou  not,  for  love  of  this  cMld,  lea^e 
all  these  people  in  the  mass  ?  Melancholy  gets  hold  of  ihee  becaase 
there  is  no  world  in  which  thou  canst  act.  Would  that  thou  fearedst 
not  human  Mood.  Here,  among  the  Tyroleee  canst  ihou  act  for  a 
right,  springing  from  pure  nature  as  much  as  the  love  in  the  heart  of 
Mignon.  It  is  thou,  Meister,  who  hast  choked  the  bud  of  this  tender 
life  imder  all  the  weeds  which  overgsow  tbee.  Say,  what  are  they  all  to 
the  earnestness  of  the  time  when  Truth  rises  up  in  h&r  pure  original 
form,  and  defies  the  corruption  which  the  lie  has  estaUished  Y  *  * 
Seest  thou,  Meister,  if  to-night,  in  the  starry  cold  n^ht,  thou  callest 
thy  Mignon  from  her  bed,  where  she  had  wept  herself  to  sleep  with 
tears  for  thee — thou  sayest  to  her,  '  Be  qiuck  and  come  with  me ;  I 
mean  to  travel  with  thee  imto  the  forei^  land.' — Oh,  she  will  under- 
stand it,  it  will  not  seem  to  her  incredible  ;  thou  dost  what  she  loi^ 
ago  required  of  thee,  and  what  thou  hast  unaccountably  neglected. 
Thou  wilt  give  her  happiness  in  granting  that  sHe  may  share  thy 
heavy  toils.  By  nighty  on  perilous  roads,  where  eveiry  step  deceives,  her 
quick  sight,  her  bold  confidence,  will  lead  thee  safe  to  join  the  war- 
pressed  nation ;  and  when  she  sees  thee  dBkr  thy  breast  to  the  AtM, 
she  will  not  tremble,  it  will  not  hurt  her  like  the  i^frs  of  the  flattesag 
Syren  race  ;  she  will  ripen  quiddy  to  the  bold  consoicmsiiess  of  stiikisg' 
truly  into  the  harmony  of  the  mspiratiooi  of  freedom.  And  if  thoa 
must  faU  in  the  front  rank,  what  has  she  lost  ?  What  could  make  vp  to 
her  for  this  beautiful  death,  perhaps  at  thy  side  ?  Both  kxsked  ann-in- 
arm,  ye  would  lie  under  the  cool  and  wholesome  earth,  and  mighty 
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<mJc5  would  shade  ycMir  grave ;  saj,  were  it  not  better  thao  to  be  obliged, 
ere  loDg,  to  give  o^er  hsx  delieate  frame  to  the  anatomical  hands  of  the 
abb^y.for  him  to  drop  into  it  an  ingenious  preparation  of  wax?' " 

With  1810,  the  correspondence  terminates,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  her  marriage  ;  but  she  does  not  give  any  explanation, 
and  we  adhere  to  our  resolution  of  knowing  nothing  of  her  ex- 
cept fiom  herself.  Those  who  have  be^i  told  that  her  passiou 
lea  to  melancholy  and  misery,  may  be  reUeved  by  one  of  the 
latest  glimpses  we  find  of  her,  on  a  visit  to  her  brother  Christian 
at  Bukowan,  a  country  house  in  Bohemia.  She  says  that  she 
likes  being  with  her  brother,  who  is  a  universal  contriving  genius, 
and  keeps  her  in  constant  emplojrment.  Whether  he  is  working 
as  carpenter,  mason,  or  blacksmith,  she  is  his  journeyman,  and 
holds  the  rule  or  blows  the  bellows,  in  addition  to  havmg  ail  the 
sewing  and  cutting  out,  when  his  ingenuity  is  exercised  on 
softer  materials.  He  is  a  poet  too,  and  has  written  a  comedy 
*  for  mouth  and  heart  to  laugh  at,'  and  then  he  plays  the  flute, 
and  composes  melodies  which  all  Prague  is  singing. 

''  He  teaches  me  to  ride  too,  and  manage  a  horse  like  a  man  ;  he 
makes  me  ride  without  a  saddle,  and  wonders  that  I  can  keep  my  seat 
at  a  gallop.  The  horse  would  not  let  me  fall,  he  bites  my  foot  in  play 
and  to  give  me  courage  ;  perhaps  he  is  an  enchanted  prince  in  love  with 
me.  Fencing  too  Christian  teaches  me  with  the  left  hand  and  with 
the  right,  and  to  shoot  at  a  mark,  at  a  gneat  sunflower;  all  of  which 
I  learn  with  zeal,  that  my  life  may  not  be  too  absurd  when  war  comes 
on  again.  This  evening  we  were  out  shooting,  and  shot  some  butter- 
flies.    I  killed  two  at  one  shot." 

We  hope  that  the  specimens  which  we  have  lust  given,  will 
lead  some  readers  to  search  these  volumes  for  the  various  trea- 
sures which  they  contain  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  at  least  to 
suspend  the  duty  of  moral  disapprobation,  which  is  of  all  duties 
the  most  scmpulously  discharged.  It  may  be  true  that  few  of 
them  would  wish  to  see  similar  danger  incurred  by  a  sister  or  a 
daughter ;  but  to  the  majority  of  them  she  is  not  sister  cur 
dau^ter,  and  if  she  has  had  su£^Bg,  it  is  no  reason  for  our 
adding  censore.  The  optnion  of  the  world,  founded  in  this 
re^ct  on  the  nature  of  ttiingB,  has  confined  warm  feelings  within 
a  few  deep  and  definite  channds.  whidi  alone  it  recognises  or 
protects.  Beyond  the  love  of  lovers,  and  the  aflection  which  is 
strengthened  by  tibe  ties  of  bk>od,  any  strong  and  enthuoastic 
attachment  is  tikdy  to  lead  to  disappointoient  &om  the  nnoer- 
tainlv  of  a  return,  and  from  the  absence  of  general  sympathy 
which  reacts  on  almost  all  individuab.  But  if  a  person  under- 
goes the  riA  and  bears  the  pain,  we  can  see  no  groopd  few 
leBentment  on  the  part  of  the  pradent^  who  have  aroided  the 
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danger  ;  and  if  a  woman  of  genius  has  €*pressed  in  a  beautifiil 
form,  her  imaginative  passion,  *  the  desire  of  the  moth  for  the 
star,'  we,  at  least,  are  willing  to  admire  her  and  sympathise  mth 
her,  while  we  recommend  no  one  to  follow  her  example. 

If,  however,  notwithstanding  our  arguments,  her  sex  is  resolved 
to  tolerate  no  deviation  from  the  prescribed  track  of  feeling, 
we  feel  it  our  duty  to  submit  to  those  who  are  most  especially 
scandalised  byBettina's  writings,  the  practice  of  clasdcal  times  in 
similar  cases.  Disapproving  as  we  do  of  measures  so  strong,  and 
scrupulously  abstaining  from  recommending  them,  we  cannot 
forget  that  it  was  on  themselves,  according  to  the  authentic  state- 
ment of  Aristophanes,  that  the  ladies  of  Athens  vented  their  indig- 
nation at  the  shock  which  their  moral  sense  had  sustained  from 
the  eccentric  heroines  of  Euripides,  whom  -^schylus  reproaches, 

oTi  y€waias  Koi  yewaioav  avdpoDV  akS^ovs  dpeireuras 
Koi>v€ia  TTulv  durxyvdeicras  Bia  tovs  (Tovs  BcXkcpofjiovTas* 

which  may  be  freely  translated, 

Because  you  have  made  honest  gentlemen's  wives,  and  respectable  ladies 

determine, 
To  drink  prussic  acid  in  horror  and  shame,  at  a  girl  so  outrageously 

German. 


Art.  IV. — Carteggio  inedito  d'Artistidei  Secoli  XIV.  XV,  XVL<, 
publicato,  ed  illustrato  con  documenti pure  inediti,  dal  DoTTORB 
Giovanni  Gate  ;  con  fac'simile.  Tomi  tre,  8vo.  Firenze, 
presso  Giuseppe     Molini.     1839-40. 

The  literature  of  Italy  has,  during  some  generations,  been  sin- 
gularly fertile  in  local  history  and  memoirs.  The  number  of 
places  conspicuous  in  history,  the  frequency  of  antiquarian  re- 
mains, the  abundance  of  names  well  known  in  arts  and  arras, 
in  letters  and  politics,  have  there  naturally  conduced  to  a  result 
which  other  circumstances  have  favoured.  Nationality  in  its 
proper  sense  being  unknown,  the  patriotism  of  the  people  is  con- 
centrated upon  their  birth-place,  and  glows  with  a  delusive 
brilliancy  more  apt  to  exaggerate  than  to  define  the  objects  which 
it  lights  up.  The  passion  for  authorship  inherent  in  the  national 
character  has  found  an  easy  and  safe  outlet  in  numerous  topo- 
graphical works,  on  which  Church  and  State  can  look  without 
jealousy,  and  which  can  generally  command  a  ready  imprimatur. 
The  results  have  been  little  beneficial  to  literature,  for  such 
effiisions  are  more  distinguished  by  verbosity  than  eloquence,  by 
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prolixity  than  absorbing  interest.  Yet  the  prevailing  pursTiit  has 
not  been  without  its  fruits.  Patient  research  has  discovered  and 
rendered  accessible  important  historical  muniments,  as  well  as 
minute  details  of  manners,  from  which  the  general  historian  and 
investigator  of  local  objects  find  an  ample  harvest  of  materials 
and  &cts  awaiting  their  judicious  and  impartial  application.  Of 
this  nature  are  the  multifarious  pamphlets  of  Olivieri,  Passeri,  and 
Padre  della  Valle  in  the  last  century;  of  CanceUieri,  Fea,  and 
Vennigholi,  in  the  present;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  spot  too  insig- 
nificant or  secluded  for  the  pen  of  some  kindred  illustrator. 

Into  such  inquiries  the  fine  arts  enter  largely  in  a  land  ever 
favourable  to  their  growth,  and  upon  them  is  lavished  much  of 
the  pride  which  mainly  conduces  to  that  sort  of  authorship.  Now- 
a-days  in  particular,  elaborate  researches  among  musty  records, 
such  as  were  formerly  undertaken  to  maintain  some  i(fle  contro- 
versy of  traditiona  1  origin,  of  imaginary  independence,  or  of 
vaunted  supremacy,  are  more  profitably  directed  to  illustrate 
schools  of  painting  and  artists  of  other  times.  To  these  accord- 
ingly we  are  indebted  for  the  life  of  Pinturicchio  by  Vermiglioli, 
for  the  biographical  eulogies  by  Abbe  Pungileone  of  Raffaelle, 
Correggio,  and  other  painters  less  known,  and  for  the  history  of 
art  in  the  March  of  Ancona  by  the  Marchese  Ricci,  works  dis- 
pla3ring  more  industry  than  critical  judgment. 

Nor  has  the  literature  of  the  north  been  altogether  indifferent 
to  these  subjects.  In  England,  Duppa  and  Roscoe  have  shown 
what  could  be  done  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances; 
and  now  that  high  art  is  at  length  beginning  to  occupy  public 
interest,  we  may  look  forward  to  better  things,  and  may  cheer  on 
those  labourers  who  have  already  begun  to  occupy  the  field. 
France  may  adduce  without  a  blush  the  names  of  Quatremere  de 
Quincy,  Rio,  Orloff,  and  even  Viardot;  but  most  of  these  have 
chosen  the  esthetics  rather  than  the  history  of  Italian  art,  and 
have  sought  to  reproduce  known  facts  rather  than  to  seek  out  new 
ones.  The  late  German  writers  have  united  both  these  objects 
with  great  success.  It  is  enough  to  name  Rechberg  and  Spath, 
Blattner  and  Rumohr,  Waagen  and  Passavant;  to  whom  we  may 
add  by  anticipation  Schultz  of  Dresden,  whose  collections  for  the 
hitherto  unwritten  history  of  the  Neapolitan  schools  of  painting 
will,  we  trust,  ere  long  be  published.  But  we  must  now  speak  of 
one  whom  premature  death  has  prevented  from  attaining  an  at 
least  equal  reputation. 

Hans  Gaye  was  bom  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick  about  the  end 
of  1804,  and  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Kiel  and  Berlin, 
from  the  former  of  which  he  received  his  degree  in  philosophy 
upon  completing  his  twenty-fifth  year.     With  literature  as  his 
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profession,  and  a  decided  predilection  for  that  of  southern  ko- 
guageSy  he  directed  his  steps  towards  the  Mediterranean  in  1830, 
and  after  a  short  visit  to  Greece,  passed  the  remaining  nine  jean 
of  his  life  in  Italy*  In  that  land  c^  past  and  present  beauty,  Lis 
active  mind  and  refined  taste  found  a  new  and  never^ailing  source 
of  intellectual  exertion  and  pleasurable  emotion.  The  state  of 
the  fine  arts  during  long  ages  of  torpor  and  neglect,  followed  by 
their  slow  revival  under  strong  devotional  influences,  until  they 
became  part  and  portion  of  the  pcMOular  religion,  and  until,  com- 
manding the  lavish  patronage  of  Church  and  State,  of  corp(»ra- 
tions  and  individuals,  they  developed  the  genius  q£  Ba&dle  and 
the  vigour  of  Michael  Angelo:  such  was  the  extensive  theme 
which  occupied  his  admiration  and  his  thoughts,  until  he  resolved 
to  be  its  historian.  But  unlike  his  predecessors  in  the  same  path, 
he  was  not  satisfied  merely  to  recast  the  facta  and  criticisms  of 
others.  With  the  indomitable  resolution  and  unflinching  honesty 
of  the  Teutonic  mind,  he  resolved  ta  seasch  eveiywhere  and  see 
every  thing  for  himself  His  object  was  to  ransack  the  public  and 
monastic  fibraries,  to  explore  the  ardiives  of  states,  cities,  and 
private  families,  and  there  to  cull,  firom  n^lected  gs  unknown 
manuscripts  and  correspondence,  documents  illustrative  of  every 
school,  its  patrons,  its  workmen,  and  its  works.  After  stoiing  )m 
note-books  with  re&rences  from  these  sources,  and  from  the 
innumerable  volumes  of  Italian  topography,  he  set  forth  on  a 
comprehensive  tour  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  tour  of  Italy  is  usually  understood  to  mean  a  journey  along 
the  great  post  roads,  without  farther  pause  than  is  required  for 
horses  and  repose,  tc^ether  with  a  residence  of  some  weeks  in  the 
great  capitals,  and  of  some  days  in  the  minor  ones.  But  those 
who  would  become  acquainted  with  that  noble  country  and  its 
inexhaustible  charms — ^with  its  sublime  scenery,  its  sequestered 
valleys,  its  antique  memorials,  its  historic  castles,  its  pictui^ne 
architecture,  or  the  monuments  of  its  golden  age — sucn  travelers 
must,  like  Gaye,  follow  another  plan.  He  successively  visited  and 
leisurely  surveyed  all  the  provincial  towns,  examining  dingy  altar- 
pieces  and  half-defaced  frescoes,  prying  into  sacristies  and  cloisters, 
and  taxing  to  the  utmost  the  un&iling  and  disinterested  civility 
with  which  provincial  Italians  are  ever  ready  to  promote  the 
researches  of  strangers  into  the  antiquities  of  their  neighbourhood. 
Diverging  from  these  centre  points,  he  investigated  every  village 
to  which  rumour  or  tradition  assigned  some  object  of  curiosity, 
and  examined  alike  the  stately  monastery  and  the  lone  oratory, 
which  dated  from  the  days  when  great  painters  w^e  not  ashamed 
to  labour  for  rustic  worshippers.  Those  who  have  never  essayed 
this  pursuit  con  scarcely  appreciate  the  difSucultied  that  attend  it, 
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the  pnvsdons  <^  oomCbrt,  tlie  obetaclea  to  correct  infonnatiaKi, 
and  the  disappointineiit  of  often  finding  that  an  object  for  which 
&tigiie  has  beoi  incnned  and  time  wasted  is  ahreadj  lost  ot  d&- 
stiojed.  But  to  the  enthusiastic  connoisseur  such  mortifications 
aieamj^yecMBpesoaatedby  the  pleasure  of  gazing  in  some  secluded 
abbej  iqpon  fireseoes  from  which  BaffiieUe  mignthave  drawn  in- 
gpiTafaoii,  or  of  discoTering  in  some  mountain  village-church  an 
undesdibed  picture  worthy  of  the  Vatican  or  the  LouTie.  Thus 
did  Gaye  perambulate  the  peninsula,  repeating  his  visits  to  such 
difltncts  as  Tuscany  and  Umbria,  wh^  the  best  woi^  of  medieyal 
art  were  produoed,  and  are  still  found  in  cconparatiTe  abundance. 
To  one  so  constituted  and  so  occupied,  Florence  offered  a  most 
attractiTe  residence.  In  no  other  city  did  artists  occupy  so  pro- 
minent a  position  from  tiieir  numbers,  their  merit,  and  tiie  scope 
affitrded  mr  their  exertions;  in  none  have  tiie  autiiorities  done  so 
modi  to  ^leouzage  high  art,  and  to  preserve  its  productions  fiom 
degradation.  Although  more  harassed  by  domestic  £u;tions  than 
the  other  capitals,  Venice  has  suffered  less  than  any  of  them  from 
foreign  invaaon.  Thus  its  libraries  and  archives,  as  well  as  its 
creations  of  the  pencil  and  the  chisdi,  are  singnlaTiy  entire,  and 
under  a  government  oompacativdy  Hberal  and  enlightened,  the 
stodent  enJOTS  literary  ftcilities  elsewhere  unknown  within  the 
AlpSb  Nor  IS  this  artistie  wealtii  confined  within  iSoA  city  walls. 
There  is  scarcely  ahamlet  g£  a  chapel  in  the  Val  d'Amo,  uom  the 
fiistnesses  of  La  Vemia  to  the  plains  of  Pisa,  in  which  an  in* 
quisitive  eye  may  not  recognise  some  memorial  of  die  fifteenth  or 
RJxteenth  centniy.  In  Florence  therefore  did  Gbiye  fix  his  head- 
quarters after  1834,  and  to  the  high  honour  of  tiie  grand  duke,  not 
only  was  every  archive  opened  to  his  investigations,  but  the  heavy 
fees  required  for  extracts  were  voluntarily  defirayed  £rom  the  privy 
parse  of  the  sovereign,  a  libenlity  tiie  mcxe  laudable,  fix>m  tiie  little 
synipatiiy  between  Gaye's  studies  and  tiie  tastes  of  his  Imperial 
HignneflR.  These  reseacches  wexe  pursued  with  such  ardour  that, 
notwitiistanding  many  exenrsiaiis  into  odier  fields  of  similar  labour, 
he  had,  in  1839,  eyhansted  tiie  matmah  thus  fireely  placed  at  his 
disposal  But  ere  he  returned  home,  for  the  purpose  of  digesting 
them  and  his  personal  observati<ms  into  tiie  great  work  wmch  he 
had  undertaken,  he  resolved,  in  return  for  tiie  civilities  he  had 
received  in  Italy,  to  leave  behind  him  some  firuits  of  his  toil,  which, 
although  immatuire,  should  be  capable  of  usefiil  adaptation.  Thus 
(»iginated  tiie  volumes  named  at  the  head  of  this  article:  butalas! 
the  life  of  combined  hardship  and  study,  which  he  had  for  some 
years  been  leadiog,  proved  too  severe  a  strain  upon  his  constitution, 
and  the  seeds  of  consomption,  at  first  n^lected,  made  &tal  pro- 
gress in  the  trying  dimate  of  Florence.    On  tiie  26th  of  August, 
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1840,  he  corrected  the  penultimate  sheet  of  his  book,  and  on  tlie 
same  day  his  spirit  passed  away,  amid  the  regrets  of  a  few  at- 
tached friends,  who  mourned  the  loss  of  the  man,  and  of  a  work  of 
such  promise  as  his  history  of  Italian  art  must  have  been.  To 
borrow  the  words  of  one  of  these,  who  superintended  the  com- 

i)Ietion  of  his  Cart^gio,  '  he  sleeps  in  that  classic  soil  which  he 
oved  so  fondly,  under  the  shade  of  its  cypresses^  and  in  view  of 
the  smiHng  slopes  of  Fiesole.' 

These  volumes,  although  far  from  exhausting  the  materials 
amassed  by  Gaye,  contain  above  a  thousand  documents,  in  some 
seventeen  hundred  goodly  octavo  pa^es.  Nearly  all  of  these  have 
been  copied  from  the  archives  and  libraries  at  Florence,  Sienna, 
and  other  towns  of  central  Italy;  they  consist  chiefly  of  letters, 
wills,  and  magisterial  acts,  and  they  are  illustrated  by  copious. fac- 
similes and  interesting  autographs.  So  varied  and  comprehensive 
are  their  contents,  that  abundant  and  valuable  lights  are  thrown 
by  them  upon  the  history,  poUcy,  statistics,  and  domestic  manners 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  upon  the  subject  more  immediately  in 
view.  In  these  respects  the  statutes  of  various  guild  corporations 
are  especially  important,  and  still  more  so  the  article  entitled, 
*  Regesta,  or  Florentine  Acts  regarding  the  Internal  History  of 
that  Republic,  from  1225  to  1500.*  Tms  single  item  affords  mat- 
ter for  a  volume,  in  the  multitude  of  extracts  and  jottings  chro- 
nologically selected  from  the  pubUc  records  of  that  city;  and  the 
design  which  the  compiler  had  in  view  was,  "  to  supply  in  some 
measure  the  meagreness  of  other  notices  during  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  to  afford  an  idea  of  the  fine  spirit  which  inspired 
that  Commonwealth,  and  of  the  vast  efforts  which  she  made  be- 
tween the  years  1200  and  1500,  especially  in  her  buildings,  paint- 
ing, and  sculpture." 

W^ith  manifold  evidence  of  such  exertions  almost  every  page  of 
these  extracts  abounds.  Most  of  the  entries  during  the  thirteenth 
century  refer  to  expensive  operations  on  the  streets,  squares, 
churches,  bridges,  aqueducts,  fountains,  walls,  and  fortifications, 
and  among  them  it  is  easy  to  recognise  those  mighty  constructions 
which  still  form  the  noblest  and  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
Tuscan  capital — the'gloomy  Bargello,  the  massive  Or-san-Michele, 
the  stern  Palazzo- Vecchio,  the  vast  Duomo,  the  elegant  Baptistery. 
These  were  all  creations  of  one  master-mind,  to  whose  merits  we 
here  find  a  pleasing  testimony.  In  1300,  upon  the  report  that 
**  Maestro  Amolfo  (Lapo)  di  Cambio  of  Colle,  head  master  of 
works  for  Santa  Reparata,  the  principal  church  in  the  city,  was 
the  most  famous  artist,  and  the  most  expert  in  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture of  any  known  in  these  parts,  and  that,  by  means  of  his  in- 
dustry, experience,  and  genius,  the  inhabitants  trusted  to  the  fabric 
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begun  by  liim  turning  out  the  most  beautiful  and  distinguisbed 
fcne  in  all  Tuscany,"  several  important  immunities  were  voted 
him  by  the  magistracy.  This  church,  a  century  later,  was  called 
Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  and  is  now  the  Duomo.  It  would  have 
been  satisfactory  to  have  quoted,  from  the  original,  a  noble  act  for 
its  creation,  which  has  been  often  printed,  and  which  the  reader 
may  readily  find  in  Vallery's  *  Italy;'  but  whether  genuine  or 
supposititious  it  exists  not  in  the  record.  Gaye,  however,  supplies 
us  with  interesting  evidence  of  the  public  zeal  for  the  fabric,  and 
tbe  citizens,  in  supplement  to  large  grants  from  the  common  fund, 
submitted  to  a  poll-tax,  levied  with  reference  to  means  and  sub- 
stance, and  to  another  impost  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  pre- 
cursor of  legacy  duties.  All  testators  were  enjoined  to  bequeath 
something  in  aid  of  the  work,  under  pain  of  their  testaments  being 
annulled;  but^  to  reconcile  them  to  so  singular  an  extortion,  the 
bishop  was  recommended  to  grant  to  such  persons  an  extension 
of  the  ecclesiastical  indulgences  already  pronused  to  benefactors  of 
the  pious  enterprise. 

During  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  the  magnificent  edifice 
rose,  by  these  magnanimous  exertions,  under  the  direction  of  many 
celebrated  architects ;  the  commission  given  to  the  greatest  of  them 
all  runs  in  these  terms: 

"  The  Lords  Priors  of  Arts,  the  Gonfaloniere  of  Justice,  and  the 
committee  (pjfficium)  of  twelve  good  men,  desiring  that  the  operations 
carried  on  in  the  city  for  the  community  of  Florence  should  proceed 
reputably  and  decorously,  which  cannot  well  be  the  case  unless  some 
person  of  experience  and  note  be  placed  in  charge  of  them,  and  seeing 
that  there  is  said  to  be  no  one  in  the  world  more  capable  for  such  em- 
ployment than  Maestro  Giotto^di  Bondone,  the  painter  of  Florence,  who 
is  regarded  in  his  native  place  as  both  a  great  artist  and  an  estimable 
mail,  and  whom  it  is  desirable  to  have  constantly  resident  there  at  once 
for  the  instruction  of  others  and  for  the  honour  of  the  city  »  *  ♦ 
They  for  these  reasons  resolved  by  ballot,  '  that  the  said  M.  Giotto  be 
elected  and  deputed  as  director  and  master  of  works  for  the  church  of 
Santa  Reparata,  and  for  the  erection  of  the  city  walls  and  fortifications, 
as  well  as  for  any  other  public  operations  that  may  be  undertaken.' " — 
Vol.  i.  p.  481. 

This  act  is  dated  in  April,  1334 ;  the  salary  assigned  for  these  ser- 
vices is  stated  by  Ticozzi  at  a  hundred  ducats,  a  sum  equal  to  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  our  money.  Among  the  contributions  of  Giotto 
to  the  cathedral,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  Campanile, 
whose  beauty  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  whose  minute  elegance 
Charles  V.  wished  to  protect  from  contact  by  glass !  Just  a  cen- 
tury later,  the  committee  of  works  wrote  to  summon  from  Scot- 
fajM?,  for  the  windows,  a  celebrated  worker  in  stained  glass,  who 
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seems  to  have  been  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  who  had  learned  the 
art  at  Lubeck — Vol.  ii.,  p.  445. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  proofs  of  the  public  spirit  of  this 
community.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  city  had  nfteen  gates, 
and  the  same  number  of  bridges  as  now  serves  for  a  much  krger 
population;  about  1340  two  of  these  were  rebuilt,  and  a  fifth  was 
ordered  farther  up  the  stream.  The  poUce  regulations  afford  some 
curious  insight  into  manners  and  civilization.  In  the  pubhc  pii- 
son  men  were  separated  from  women,  debtors  from  criminals,  and 
a  place  was  provided  for  the  confinement  of  unruly  youths,  at  the 
instance  of  their  parents :  this  was  probably  at  the  BargeUo,  the 
Stinche  being  mentioned  as  a  prison  for  persons  of  rank.  Dyers 
were  enjoined  to  carry  off  all  foul  water  under  ground.  No  houses 
of  bad  fame  were  allowed  in  the  city,  or  under  the  walls,  or  aloM 
the  highways;  and  contraveners  were  to  be  whipped  and  branded. 
Chess  and  drafts  might  be  played  in  the  streets,  but  no  hazard  or 
gambling  tables  were  permitt^  even  in  private  houses.  No  one 
might  go  out  at  night  without  a  light,  nor  could  any  citizen  who 
had  a  notorious  feud  attend  public  or  private  assemblages  without 
leave  from  the  magistrates.  In  1289  we  find  a  strict  injunction 
against  the  purchase  of  peasantry  as  ser&.  Gannons  and  metal 
balls  were  ordered  for  the  defence  of  the  city  as  early  as  1326,  at 
least  twenty  years  before  the  date  generally  assign^  to  their  in- 
vention. 

The  first  notice  we  find  of  the  Medici,  in  connexion  with  art, 
is  in  1476,  when  Lorenzo  and  his  brother  transferred  to  the 
pubUc,  for  150  florins  (then  equal  to  perhaps  350/.),  the  bronze 
David  of  Donatello,  which  was  thereupon  placed  in  the  Palazzo- 
Vecchio,  near  *  the  enemy's  chains,"  meamng  the  Pisan  trophies, 
which  now  hang  before  the  Baptistery  door.  The  embellishment 
of  that  Palazzo  was  a  favourite  object;  the  earhest  regulation  as  to 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  repubhc ;  it 
bears  date  in  1329,  and  prohibits  any  one  from  placing  his  own 
arms  or  device  among  the  decorations,  but  in  1461,  the  sons  of 
Poggio  Bracciolini  were  permitted  to  have  his  portrait  painted 
in  one  of  the  smaller  halls.  The  earliest  frescoes  remaining 
there  are  those  ordered  in  1482,  from  Domenico  Ghirlandaio 
and  Filippino  Lippi,  the  latter  of  whom  was  employed  three 
years  later  to  execute  for  the  council-hall  an  altar-piece  of 
the  nativity,  at  the  price  of  twelve  hundred  lire,  besides  nve  hun- 
dred for  the  carved  frame-work,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty-three 
more  for  ^ding  it.  Gaye  has  recognised  this  work  in  a  beau- 
tiful picture  at  the  Umzii  gallery,  where  it  is  attributed  to 
Domenico  Ghirlandaio. 

Among  the  extracts  are  many  valuable  traits  regarding  the 
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histoiy  and  political  oonstitution  of  the  republic,  upon  which  we 
have  at  present  no  space  to  enter.  We  must,  however,  pause  for 
a  moment  on  some  notices  of  '  the  all-Etruscan  three.'  In  De- 
cember, 1368,  Urban  V.  vnrote  to  the  priors  that  he  had  received 
their  ambassador  Giovanni  Boccaccio  with  the  consideration  due 
to  them  and  to  his  own  merits.  Three  years  before  this,  having 
occasion  to  send  an  envoy  to  Avignon,  the  seigneury  desired  him 
to  deliver  to  the  same  pontiff  this  message: 

^'The  celebrity  and  talents  of  our  fellow-citizen  M.  Francesco 
Petrarca  inspire  us  with  a  great  desire  to  attract  him  back  to  reside  in 
Florence,  for  the  honour  of  the  city  and  for  his  own  tranquillity; 
for  he  has  greatly  harassed  himself  by  bodily  fatigues  and  scientmc 
pursuits  in  various  countries.  But  as  he  has  here  no  patrimony  nor 
means  of  support,  and  Uttle  &ncy  for  a  secular  life,  be  pleased  to  grant 
him  the  fsiyonr  of  the  first  canonry  vacant  in  Florence ;  and  this  not- 
withstand^g  any  previous  promise,  so  that  no  one  may  be  appointed 
canon  in  preference  to  him.  And  you  will  ascertain  from  Pitti  in  what 
manner  this  appointment  may  be  obtained  for  him  in  the  most  ample 
manner." — p.  515. 

As  to  Dante,  the  only  contemporary  entry  is  an  indirect  one. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1303,  a  subsidy  was  voted  to  Charles  of 

Anjou,  to  dd  him  in  reducing  his  Sicilian  rebels;  on  the  margin 

a  somewhat  later  hand  has  noted  that  the  poet's  opposition  to 

this  grant  formed  one  of  the  charges  upon  wnich  he  was  exiled. 

But  when  his 

Kame  for  erermore 

Their  chfldrea's  children  would  in  yain  adore, 

With  the  remorse  of  ages, 

we  find  this  tardy  tribute  to  the  immortal  bard:  "  12th  of 
August,  1373.  *  On  the  part  of  many  citizens  of  Florence, — who, 
for  themselves  and  others,  and  for  their  posterity  and  descend- 
ants, deare  to  be  instructed  in  virtue  from  the  book  of  Dante, 
wherein  even  such  as  are  imskilled  in  grammar  may  learn  how  to 
escape  vice,  as  well  as  how  to  acquire  virtue,  and  adorn  them- 
selves with  eloquence, — ^it  is  respectfully  prayed  that  you,  the 
lords  priors,  &c.,  will  select  an  able  and  learned  person,  well 
versed  in  the  study  of  such  poetry,  to  prelect  in  this  city  upon 
the  book  generally  called  the  Dante,  to  all  who  choose  to  attend; 
and  this  daily,  excepting  the  usual  holidays,  during  such  time  as 
may  seem  right,  not  above  one  year,  and  for  a  salary  not  ex- 
ceeding a  hundred  florins  of  gold,  payable  half-yearly."  [p.  525.'^ 
In  succeeding  years  various  lecturers  are  named:  tnus  Giovanm 
di  Malpaghini  of  Ravenna,  after  considerable  services,  had,  in 
1412,  eight  florins  a  month,  at  which  time  Dante  was  publicly 
lead  on  holidays.     Six  years  after,  the  expositor  of  the  poet  w«*» 

Z2 
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Giovanni  Gherardi.of  Pistoia,  with  fdx  florins  a  month;  andm 
1432,  Francesco  Filelfo,  who  held  the  appointment,  was  sen- 
tenced to  three  years  of  exile  at  Rome,  for  pubUcly  insulting  the 
Venetian  seigneury  and  their  ambassador.  In  1495,  the  great 
grandson  of  Dante,  who  bore  his  name,  had  an  act  of  rehabili- 
tation from  banishment. 

But  the  Carteggio  contains  a  yet  more  weighty  testimony  to 
the  repentance  of  nis  countrymen,  in  the  application  made  by  the 
seigneury  to  Ostazio  di  Polenta,  the  last  lord  of  Raveima,  for  the 
bones  of  the  bard,  wherein 

'  Florence  yalnly  begs  her  banished  dead  and  weeps.' 

"  Magnificent  lord  and  well-beloved  friend, 

^'  That  we  and  all  our  people  entertain  a  singular  lore  and  predomi- 
nating affection  for  the  famous  and  unfading  name  of  Dante  Alighieii, 
the  excellent  and  most  renowned  poet,  cannot  astonish  you  or  any  one 
else.  For  such  is  the  glory  of  that  man,  that  it  undoubtedly  reflects 
his  brilliancy  upon  our  state,,  whilst  the  blaze  of  his  genius  illummates  bis 
native  land.  For  who  has  heretofore  enjoyed  a  name  so  celebrated,  so 
undying,  as  our  poet's  now  is,  and  so  far  as  we  can  conjecture,  will  con- 
tinue to  be?  His  writings  are  composed  with  an  elegance  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  excelled :  their  wisdom  and  learning,  their  copi- 
ousness and  variety,  are  alike  fitted  to  delight  the  simple,  to  teach  the 
most  accomplished,  to  guide  and  instruct  all.  But  suspending  eulogies, 
more  beseeming  a  prolix  volume  than  a  brief  epistle,  let  us  come  to  the 
matter  in  hand. 

"  It  was  long  since  resolved  by  this  government,  that  the  tombs  of 
those  illustrious  poets,  Dante  Alighieri  and  Francesco  Petrarca,  should 
be  erected  in  this  their  native  city  with  becoming  magnificence,  and  we 
have  now  ordained  that  this  object,  hitherto  postponed,  but  so  commend- 
able and  praiseworthy,  should  be  carried  into  effect.  Since  then  their 
remains  are,  by  the  decree  of  their  coimtry,  to  be  carried  hither,  and 
entombed  in  these  monuments,  and  since  the  bones  and  dust  of  Dante 
lie  in  your  city  of  Ravenna,  we  most  affectionately  request  your  highness 
not  to  throw  any  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  being  given  up,  but  so 
to  favour  us  and  this  our  desire,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  transfer  them 
to  Florence  with  befitting  respect.  And  we  trust  that  it  will  not  be  irk- 
some to  your  highness  to  meet  our  wishes  in  this  matter. 

"  Given  at  Florence,  this  1st  of  February,  1429— 30.''— Vol.  i.,  p.  123. 

The  decree  above  referred  to  is  printed  for  the  first  time  by 
Graye.  It  is  dated  in  1396,  and  enjoins  the  committee  of  the 
Duomo  to  erect  there,  within  six  years,  under  a  penalty  of  a  thou- 
sand florins,  splendid  and  honourable  tombs,  suitable  to  their 
merit  and  renown,  for  the  poets  Dante,  Petrarch,  Zenobio  di  Strata 
and  Boccaccio,  and  for  the  jurist  Accursio,  after  transporting  thither 
their  bones,  if  these  could  be  recovered,  but  at  all  events  to  exc- 
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cute  their  sepulchres,  in  commemoration  of  their  fame  and  that  of 
the  republic. 

Not  less  interesting,  and  more  german  to  the  proper  object  of 
his  researches,  are  some  notices  recovered  by  Gaye  of  the  comme- 
morative portrait  of  the  poet  in  the  Duomo  of  Florence,  which 
must  be  known  to  many  of  our  readers;  and  regarding  which 
the  conjectures  hitherto  received  had  been  erroneous.  In  October, 
1455,  tie  committee  of  works  for  that  church  are  desired,  for  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  community,  and  in  memory  of  the  excel- 
lent poet  Dante  Alighieri,  to  place  in  its  former  position  a  panel 
picture  with  his  portrait,  that  it  may  remain  for  public  inspection. 
(Vol.  i.  p.  563.)  Of  the  origin  and  character  of  this  likeness  we 
have  no  further  details;  but  it  probably  served  as  the  model  for 
the  one  now  visible  in  the  Cathedral,  the  order  for  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Gkiye  among  the  documents  of  that  fabric,  and  is  in- 
serted in  the  preface  of  his  second  volume.  On  the  30th  of 
January,  1465,  the  committee  commissioned  from  Domenico  di 
Michelino,  pupil  of  Beato  Angelico,  "  a  figure,  in  the  form  and 
likeness  of  the  poet  Dante,  which  he  is  to  paint  and  colour  with 
good  colours,  mingling  gold  with  the  ornaments,  as  in  the  sketch 
given  by  Alessandro  Baldovinetti;  and  he  is  to  execute  it  upon  a 
linen  canvass,  prepared  at  his  own  expense,  and  finish  it  within 
six  months,  for  the  price  of  one  hundred  lire.-  It  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  chapel  in  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore;  and  when  terminated  the 
conmiittee  will  have  it  inspected  to  see  if  it  be  worth  the  price 
aforesaid."  In  June,  Alessandro  Baldovinetti  and  Neri  di  Bicci, 
having  reported  that,  besides  conforming  to  the  sketch,  the  work 
was  finished  with  many  farther  ornamental  details  of  great  diflS- 
culty  and  labour,  so  as  to  be  far  more  than  perfected,  the  sum  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty-five  Ure  was  allowed  to  the  artist.  It  was 
desired  to  be  set  up  "  where  there  was  already  a  figure  of  the 
poet," being  probably  that  alluded  to  ten  years  before;  and,  per- 
naps,  the  same  which,  according  to  a  MS.  in  the  Riccardian 
library,  had  been  placed  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  by 
M.  Antonio,  a  Franciscan  fiiar,  then  public  lecturer  upon  Dante. 

With  another  monument  in  the  Duomo  we  shall  close  our  re- 
ferences to  the  *  Regesta.'  It  commemorates  an  English  name  of 
more  note  within  the  Alps  than  in  his  own  country.  Sir  John 
Hawkwood,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  plied  his  profession  to  such 
purpose,  that  from  tailoring  at  Norwich,  he  came  to  command 
armies  in  Italy,  after  various  successes  over  the  Florentines,  was 
taken  into  their  pay;  and,  during  many  years,  his  famed  company 
of  adventurers  formed  a  standing  army  for  their  defence.  The 
gratitude  of  the  government,  besides  endowing  him  with  the  now 
ruined  castle  of  Montecchio,  near  Arezzo,  thus  voted  him  monu- 
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xnontol  honours  during  Hs  life.  In  August,  1393,  the  committee 
of  works  were  authorised  '^  to  construct,  in  a  distinguished  and 
honourable  part  of  the  church,  a  sepulchre  for  the  mighty  and 
bravo  Sir  John  Haucud,  of  England,  captain-general  of  tne  ar- 
mament of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  decorate  it  with  such  marbles, 
sculpture,  and  trophies,  as  two-thirds  of  them  may  approve;  that 
his  body  maybe  deposited  there  when  he  dies,  in  order  to  honour 
and  perpetuate  his  renown,  and  to  manifest  the  munificence  of  the 
state  (p.  536).  These  instructions  were  not  carried  out;  but  Sir 
John,  who  died  in  the  following  year,  was  subsequently  commemo- 
rated in  a  colossal  equestrian  portrait,  executed  in  firesco  by  Paolo 
UcceUo,  on  the  northern  wall  of  the  nave,  the  companion  of  which, 
in  memory  of  another  eminent  general,  Nicolo  da  Tolentino,  is 
mentioned  in  the  '  Regesta,'  as  commissioned  by  the  priors  in 
1455.  Among  the  very  questionable  transmutations  which  the 
interior  of  this  Cathedral  underwent  in  1841,  these  two  singular 
monuments  were  transported  from  their  original  ^  distinguished 
and  honourable'  place,  to  the  lower  end  of  tne  nave;  one  of  the 
many  instances  in  which  restoration  has  been  nearly  synonymous 
with  destruction. 

A  word  as  to  sumptuary  laws,  restraining  the  extravagances  of 
female  attire.  In  1299  the  magistracy  thus  gravely  regulated 
this  matter :— '^  Should  a  woman  think  fit  to  wear  in  her  head  any 
gold  or  silver  ornament,  with  jewels,  real  or  imitated,  or  pearls, 
she  shall  pay  yearly  to  the  community  fifty  fire,  provided  always 
that  any  woman  may  wear  gold  or  silver  tissue  not  exceeding  the 
value  of  three  lire.  And  should  any  woman  choose  to  affix  to  her 
mantle  a  fringe  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  gilt  or  plated  silk,  or  any 
gold  or  silver  tassels  or  pearls,  or  to  wear  an  ornament  of  pearls  on 
any  other  part  of  her  dress,  she  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  tax." 
Eight  years  later,  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  or  tissue,  were  again 
sanctioned ;  but  there  was  a  strict  prohibition  against  gold  or  silver 
coronets,  or  jewels  on  the  head,  tassels  on  the  back,  and  trains  ex- 
ceeding two  feet  in  length.  In  1326,  the  unrestrained  use  of 
tresses  and  fillets  was  formally  authorised. — VoL  i.,  pp.  442, 
447,470. 

The  preceding  notices  may  afford  some  idea  of  the  varied  infor- 
mation to  be  dmwn  from  the  '  Regesta.'  The  contents  of  the 
*  Carteggio'  are  of  a  still  more  comprehensive  description;  and 
among  the  earliest  are  the  statutes  ot  painters  and  jewellersinthe 
fourteenth  century.  The  '  arts,'  or  guilds,  are  well  known  as  the 
political  machinery  whereby  the  constitutions  of  most  Italian  re- 
publics were  secured  and  rendered  efficient.  They  were,  in  many 
respects,  analogous  to  the  trades'  companies  of  London,  and  the 
crafts  of  Scotch  burghs;  except  that,  whilst  the  representatives 
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cltofien  from  these  fonned  the  municipalitj  of  Iheir  town,  the 
pnoiB  of  arts  were  a  legislative  and  executive  soverdignty.  In 
Florence,  the  most  important  and  durable  of  the  democracies,  the 
priors,  deputed  from  the  respective  arts  to  the  general  council  or 
eeigneury,  were  changed  every  two  months.  From  the  regula- 
tions of  these  companies  much  may  be  learned  of  the  government, 
economy,  commerce,  and  manners  of  Italy.  Gaye  has  printed  only 
those  of  the  Florentine  and  Paduan  painters,  and  of  the  Siennese 
painters  and  jewellers;  the  latter  being  then  a  guild  nearly  allied 
to  the  fine  arts,  and  often4he  cradle  of  great  names  in  painting  and 
sculpture.  In  times  when  the  imitative  arts  were  handmaids,  if 
not  objects  of  devotion,  painters  were,  in  many  respects,  a  holy 
fraternity,  and  their  rules  breathed  a  spirit  of  extraordinary  sanc- 
tity. To  illustrate  this  fact,  hitherto  so  little  observed^  but  so  mar 
terial  to  a  correct  estimate  of  the  true  spirit  of  early  Italian  art,  we 
shall  quote  largely  from  the  prelude  to  the  statutes  of  the  Floren- 
tine painters,  who  were  incorporated  in  1339;  and,  by  a  singular 
arrangement,  were  a  branch  of  the  medical  art 

^*  In  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  of 
Messer  St.  John  Baptist,  of  M.  St.  Zanobio,  confessor,  and  of  oar  lady 
Sta  Reparata,  yirgin;  and  of  the  glorious  M.  St.  Luke  evangelist,  the 
father,  founder,  and  first  cause  of  this  company  and  fratemity;  and  for 
the  honour  and  respect  due  to  the  holy  mother-church,  and  to  M.  the 
Pope  and  his  brother  cardinals,  and  to  M.  the  Bishop  of  Florence  and 
his  clergy ;  and  for  the  welfare  and  consolation  of  the  souls  of  all  such 
as  are  or  may  become  of  this  fraternity, — these  are  the  conventions  and 
ordinances  of  the  company  of  the  glorious  M.  St.  Luke  evangelist,  made 
and  ordained  by  those  of  the  art  of  Florentine  painters,  to  his  laudation 
and  reverence,  and  to  the  solace  of  their  own  souls.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  See» 
ing  that  it  is  omr  purpose  and  resolution,  whDst  in  this  perilous  pilgrimage, 
to  have  the  blessed  M.  St.  Luke  evangelist,  for  our  special  intercessor 
before  the  divine  Majesty,  and  before  the  glorious  Virgin  Mary,  who 
being  mirrors  of  pmity  must  have  pure  and  sinless  service,  we  therefore 
ordain,  that  all  such  of  either  sex  as  shall  come  to  enrol  themselves  in 
this  company,  must  be  contrite  and  confessed  of  their  faults,  or  at  least 
must  intend  to  confess  themselves  on  the  first  opportunity.  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 
And  all  who  are  received  into  this  company  are  bound  to  say  daily  five 
pater-nosters  and  five  ave-marias ;  but  should  they,  from  oversight  or 
interruption^  have  omitted  any  of  these,  they  may  say  them  next  day,  or 
when  Ihey  recollect  them.  And,  in  order  that  they  may  devoutly  adhere 
to  the  service  of  the  blessed  M.  St.  Luke  evangelist,  they  ought  to  con- 
fess frequently,  and  to  communicate  at  least  once  ayear,  if  they  can  well 
do  so."— VoL  ii.,  pp.  32—34. 

A  similar  spirit  pervades  the  bye-laws  of  the  Siennese  painters 
in  1355,  which  form  a  much  more  complete  code  than  those  of 
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the  Florentines,  There  the  strict  observance  of  church  festivak, 
in  number  exceeding  the  Sundays  of  the  year,  and  the  reffular 
contribution  of  wax-lights  and  other  oblations,  are  more  insisted 
on  than  the  proper  mysteries  of  the  profession.  The  rules  of  the 
jewellers  of  that  city  in  1361  are,  however,  the  most  detailed,  as 
to  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  guild  brethren,  the  main- 
tenance of  their  monopoly  and  fair  competition,  the  standard  of 
their  metal  and  quality  of  their  work.  There  are  also  prohibitions 
against  buying  valuables  under  suspicious  circumstances,  setting 
false  jeweb,  or  making  ehurch  plate  of  any  but  the  precious 
metals. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  more  glo^wing  picture  of  the 
religion  prevalent  among  the  devout  aristocracy  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  than  is  displayed  in  six  letters  from  Nicolo  Acciajuola,  a 
Florentine  soldier  of  fortune,  who  rose  to  be  High  Steward  of 
Naples,  and  whom,  notwithstanding  the  less  flattering  notice  of 
Boccaccio,  Gaye  holds  up  as  the  mirror  of  chivalry,  the  Bayard  of 
his  age.  In  1341  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  sub- 
urban monastery  near  his  native  city,  and  his  zeal  increasing  with 
his  wealth,  his  views  expanded  into  the  stately  Cestosa,  one  of 
the  most  imposing  monastic  fabrics  in  Italy.  His  wishes  are  thus 
expressed,  in  wrltmg  to  his  brother  from  Naples,  in  1356: — 

"  As  I  formerly  wrote  to  you,  I  am  much  pleased  with  what  you  have 
done  for  my  building  (habitaculo)  at  the  monastery,  and  I  shall  be  still 
more  so  to  hear  that  it  proceeds  rapidly.  Do  not  imagine,  that  if  the 
fabric  turn  out  very  sumptuous  it  will,  on  that  account,  be  less  gratifying, 
for  since  all  the  other  substance  which  God  has  granted  me  must  go  1 
know  not  to  what  heirs,  this  monastery  alone  with  its  ornaments  will  be 
mine  to  all  futurity,  and  will  render  my  name  durable  and  unfading  in 
my  native  city.  And  if  the  soul  be  immortal,  as  Monseigneur  the  Chancd- 
lor  maintains,  mine  will  be  thereby  rejoiced,  wherever  it  may  be  ordamed 
to  dwell.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  promote  to  the  utmost  its  completion, 
and  I  shall  send  you  what  aid  I  can,  that  you  may  hurry  it  on.  *  *  *  * 
Let  it  be  your  chief  care  to  fortify  the  monastery;  and  in  excavating  the 
necessary  stones,  it  will  be  well  to  see  that  a  deep  ditch  be  left  before 
the  wall ;  •  *  *  *  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  let  your  thought 
be  above  all  to  render  the  place  impregnable,  for  the  community  must 
approve  of  its  being  provided  with  every  means  of  defence." 

In  another  letter,  he  warms  with  his  subject. 

"  I  tell  you,  James,  that  all  my  consolation  rests  upon  our  holy  mo- 
nastery. There  centres  my  every  resource  in  trouble  and  misfortune. 
Nothing  else  that  I  possess  seems  my  own  but  that  monastery.  At 
whatever  moment  I  think  upon  it,  anger  and  sadness  pass  from  me. 
Most  assuredly,  had  I  money,  I  should  render  it  the  most  noble  place  in 
all  Italy.  Yet,  by  denying  myself  many  things,  I  hope  that,  should  I 
live  with  tolerable  luck  for  four  years,  I  may  make  it  superlatively  beau- 
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tiful.  Nor  shall  I  deny  my  folly,  for  I  had  rather  that  haUtation  were 
£nished  as  you  have  described,  than  that  1  had  an  income  of  two  hun- 
dred moggia  [about  625  quarters]  of  wheat  from  the  finest  land  about 
Florence, — nay,  I  may  almost  say,  above  three  himdred.  I  therefore 
pray  you  to  gratify  this  longing  of  mine,  and  to  account  it  rather  a 
"worthy  than  a  vicious  one." — Vol.  i.,  pp.  61 — 64. 

There  are  noticed  sales  of  pearls,  gold  and  enamels^  to  raise  the 
funds  for  the  fabric,  which  grew  apace,  and  from  the  habitaxrub  of 
1360  became  in  1385  '  a  vast  palace  with  a  church  and  porticos;' 
but  the  munificent  seneschal  did  not  live  to  witness  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  *  folly,'  in  the  citadel  convent  which  spreads  a  sub- 
stantial glory  around  his  name. 

From  a  variety  of  sources,  partly  inedited,  Gaye  has  brought 
together  some  curious  facts  as  to  the  two  baptistery  gates  at  Flo- 
rence, which  Michael  Angelo  characterised  as  worthy  the  portals 
of  paradise.  The  earlier  of  them  was  commissioned  in  Novem- 
ber 1403,  from  Lorenzo  di  Ghiberti,  then  about  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  He  was  to  finish  three  compartments  yearly,  the  figures, 
trees,  and  other  important  parts  being  executed  by  nis  own  hand ; 
but  for  the  minor  details  he  was  allowed  to  employ  his  father, 
Bartolo,  and  such  other  assistants  as  he  thought  fit;  the  number 
of  these  varied  from  eleven  to  twenty,  and  among  them  were 
Donatello  and  Paolo  Uccello, "  shop-boy."  This  limit  as  to  time 
was  not  observed,  and  April  1424  arrived  ere  the  work  was  com- 
pleted. In  the  following  January,  Lorenzo  'began  the  other  gate, 
which  was  terminated  in  June  1452,  nearly  forty-nine  years  being 
thus  consumed  on  these  master-pieces;  an  incredible  time  did  we 
not  consider  how  different  the  hand-chasing  of  that  age  was  from 
the  process  for  bronze-casting  now  in  use,  and  did  we  not  know 
that  the  many  intermediate  works  which  occupied  his  chisel 
brought  to  the  artist  wealth  as  well  as  fame  (vol.  i.  p.  106).  On 
the  cost  of  these  gates,  which  is  known  to  have  been  enormous, 
our  industrious  investigator  has  thrown  no  new  Ught,  but  we 
glean  from  his  researches  various  particulars  regarding  the  remu- 
neration  obtained  for  works  of  art.  This  Lorenzo,  in  1427,  anti- 
cipated four  hundred  florins  for  a  pair  of  bronze  bas-reHefs  he  was 
then  chasing  for  the  baptismal  font  in  the  cathedral  at  Sienna,  and 
half  that  sum  for  a  casket,  ordered  by  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  which 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  Uflizii.  The  famous  pojc 
of  that  collection,  executed  in  niello  by  Finiguerra,  about  1450, 
was  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one  florin  an  ounce,  costing  in  all  sixty- 
six  florins,  of  which  seven  tenths  were  the  estimated  value  of  the 
workmanship.  The  well-known  monuments  of  Baldassare  Cossa 
in  the  Florentine  baptistery,  and  of  Cardinal  Brancacci  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Angelo   in  Silo   at   Naples,  were  commissioned 
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from  Michelozzo  about  1427,  at  the  Tesjpec&ve  pnces  of  dght 
bundled  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty  flotins.  In  the  Duomo  of 
Axezzo  were  those  chef^ceuvres  of  stained  glass,  whidi  Yaaazi 
poetically  calls,  **  things  showered  firom  heaven  for  man's  solace," 
and  some  fragments  of  which  were  lately  to  be  purchased  there. 
Some  of  them  were  executed  in  1477  ror  fourteen  lire  (about  2| 
ducats),  a  square  braccio  of  twenty  two  and  a  half  inches,  whilst 
fifteen  Ure  were  paid  for  those  by  Cruillaume  de  Maiseilles  in 
1519.  Most  of  these  sums  appear  enormous,  taking  the  florin  or 
ducat  of  the  fifteenth  century  at  nearly  three  pounds  sterling. 

Among  the  fortress-palaces  of  Florence,  those  solecisms  of  her 
democratic  spirit,  none  is  more  conspicuous  or  severe  than  that  of 
the  Strozzi,  none  so  little  in  accordance  with  the  scenes  of  ephe- 
meral gaiety  that  now  hourly  pass  beneath  its  gloomy  shadow. 
From  a  yeroose  narrative  of  its  origin,  drawn  up  by  a  son  of  the 
foimder,  and  firom  his  own  still  more  wordy  will,  we  obtain  some 
curious  insight  into  the  man  and  the  times: — 

**  Fllippo  Stroza,  haying  amply  proyided  for  his  saccesmon,  was  more 
intent  upofu  fame  than  ridies ;  and  finding  no  more  ready  or  certain 
means  of  leaving  a  memorial  of  himself  than  by  building,  for  which  he 
had  much  natural  taste  and  no  mean  intelligence,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  erecting  an  edifice  which  might  celebrate  himself  and  his  race,  both  in 
Italy  and  abroad.  But  there  occurred  a  material  difficulty,  for  as  the 
higher  powers  (chi  reggeva)  might  be  jealous  that  any  glory  should  dim 
their  own,  Filippo  shnmk  firom  doing  any  thing  calculated  to  occasion 
enyy.  He  therefore  begfan  to  spread  reports,  that  having  many  chil- 
dren and  a  small  dwelling,  he  would  have  to  think  about  lodging  those 
whom  he  had  begotten,  a  matter  which  he  could  do  during  his  life  much 
better  and  more  wisely  than  they  after  his  death.  He  then  originated 
long  discourses  with  builders  and  architects,  avowing  the  necessity  he 
was  put  to  for  a  house.  At  times,  he  feigned  an  intention  of  setting 
finrthwith  to  work ;  then  he  would  waver  and  grumble  about  spending 
quickly  what  he  had  gained  in  long  years  of  industrious  toil ;  disguising 
bom  all  his  real  purpose  and  intention,  solely  that  he  might  more  effiBC- 
tually  attain  them,  and  even  avowing,  that  all  he  required  was  a  com- 
fortable burgher's  habitation,  for  use  not  show.  But  the  architects  and 
builders,  as  usual,  enlarged  all  his  plans,  which  was  indeed  very  pleasing 
to  him,  although  he  pretended  the  reverse,  declaring  that  thej  were 
compelling  him  to  what  he  neither  would  nor  could  do.  «  *  #  t 
After  he  had  seen  and  considered  the  plans,  they  added  the  [rustic] 
stone  bosses,  and  many  more  ornaments :  whereupon  the  more  they 

Eersuaded,  the  more  did  Filippo  simulate  dissatisfaction,  insisting  that 
e  would  on  no  account  have  the  bosses,  which  were  unbecoming  a  plain 
citizen  as  well  as  too  expensive,  and  that  he  was  building  for  utility  not 
for  display,  and  meant  to  nuike  under  his  dwelling  a  number  of  snopSy 
that  might  yield  a  revenue  to  his  sons ;  all  which  was  eagerly  opposed 
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bj  the  ardiitectSy  as  unseemlj  and  inconyemeDtlj  Gonfining  ihe  iiiha-» 
bitants.  *  •  *  *  In  short,  the  more  he  seemed  disposed  to  avoid 
outlay,  and  thereby  to  veil  the  grandeur  of  his  views,  and  the  extent  of 
his  means,  the  more  was  he  spurred  on  and  encouraged  to  launch  out. 
*  *  •  •  rj^  result  was,  that  whilst  every  one  bought  it  next  to 
certain,  ihat  ao  vast  a  pile  must  absorb  his  means  ere  it  could  be  com- 
pleted, he  calculated  upon  perfecting  it  out  of  his  income  without  in- 
croaching  upon  his  capital." 

It  was  commenced  in  1489,  but  within  two  years  its  ambitious 
projector  was  removed  from  the  cherished  object  of  his  hopes  and 
mtrigues,  ere  it  reached  the  first  story.  The  description  of  this 
worthy  but  vain  citizen  is  highly  graphic : — 

**  In  figure,  Filippo  was  remarkably  handsome  and  stout,  patient  of 
heat  and  cold„  enduring  of  hunger  and  thirst.  He  was  of  a  disposition 
so  amiable,  that  when  disagreements,  such  as  are  frequently  incident  to 
humanil^,  arose  among  his  relations  or  intimates,  all  recurred  to  him  as 
to  their  head,  and  he  always  reconciled  them,  supplying  firom  his  own 
resources  what  was  necessary  to  promote  their  harmony,  in  addition  to 
his  personal  trouble.  Whatever  fiiend  or  relative  fell  into  sickness  or 
adversity,  he  visited  them,  administering  such  solace  or  aid  as  was  requi- 
site, which  they  enjoyed  more  than  any  other  comfort  or  medicine.  In 
truth,  he  seemed  formed  by  nature  to  dispense  his  wealth  not  less  wor* 
thily  than  he  had  acquired  it.*^ 

Nor  are  his  testamentary  dispositions  less  characteristic.  His 
great  object  was  to  secure  his  *  house,*  for  there  was  no  palace  in 
republican  Florence  but  that  of  the  Seigneury,  to  his  heirs  male 
for  ever,  by  stringent  clauses  which  might  serve  as  the  model  of  a 
Scotch  tailzie.  His  next  thought  was  for  its  speedy  completion 
without  curtailment,  and  for  this  purpose  he  enjoined  his  heirs  to 
maintain  at  least  fifty  men  at  work  upon  it,  and  finish  it  before 
1497.  On  their  neglecting  to  do  so,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  or,  in 
his  default,  certain  public  officers  were  authorised,  within  two 
years  more,  to  terminate  the  building  and  fiirnish  it  out  of  his 
readiest  means:  and  these  persons  were  to  be  thereupon  entitled 
to  dine  at  stated  times  in  it,  at  the  expense  of  his  heirs,  but  not 
exceeding  fifty  small  Ure  a  head  (vol.  i.  pp.  354-365\  By  the- 
will,  the  house  was  to  be  divided  mto  two,  naif  going  to  the  only 
son  of  Filippo's  first  marriage,  the  other  part  to  his  two  other  sons. 
The  eldest  shrank  from  the  task  imposed  by  his  father,  and  it  was 
chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  his  youngest  brother  that  the  imposing 
edifice  was  completed  in  1533.  That  brother  was  Filippo,  who 
soon  after  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  final  struggle  of  Florentine 
democracy,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  pagan  sentiments  of 
his  age  and  coimtry,  sought  from  his  own  hand  the  mart3n:dom 
for  which  he  quoted  the  example  of  Cato.     The  intentions  of  the 
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founder  have  been  more  fully  realised  than  usually  happens  to 
such  testamentary  calculations,  and  the  stem  old  pile  stul  keeps 
the  ownership  as  well  as  the  name  of  Strozzi ;  its  almost  Cyclopian 
strength,  unscarred  by  time,  and  proof  against  innovation.  Of  the 
still  beautiful  chapel  in  the  Santa  Mana  Novella,  on  which,  by 
his  will,  at  least  a  thousand  florins  was  to  be  laid  out,  of  the 
villas  he  erected,  and  the  churches,  chapels  and  oratories  he 
founded  or  renovated,  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  speak. 
The  chief  architect  of  the  Strozzi  palace  was  Simon  Pollaiuolo, 

generally  called  il  Cronacay  the  cnronicle,  from  an  inveterate 
abit  of  telling  tiresome  stories  of  his  own  adventures.  The 
long-established  Italian  usage  of  to-names  found  ample  scope 
among  artists  of  every  class,  few  of  whom  are  known  to  history 
by  their  family  surnames.  Thus  the  Corradi  of  Florence  are 
always  called  Ghirlandaio,  from  the  profession  of  their  father,  a 
garland-maker.  Brusasorci,  Sodoma  and  LTngegno  are  palpably 
nicknames.  Raffaelle,  Michelangelo  and  Tiziano  are  only  bap- 
tismal names;  Masaccio  and  Domenichino  familiar  contractions, 
meaning  dirty  Tom  and  little  Dominick.  Many,  like  Correggio, 
da  Vinci,  Perugino  and  Veronese,  are  .called  by  their  birth-place; 
still  more  by  their  patronymics;  whilst  a  few,  like  Alessandro 
Bronzino,  have  assumed  the  name  of  their  instructors  in  art.  The 
prevalence  of  similar  customs  in  modem  Italy  must  have  been 
observed  by  most  of  our  readers.  Nearly  all  the  insurgents  lately 
sentenced  in  Romagna  and  Calabria  had  some  soubriquet  appended 
to  their  designations;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  Italians  of  the  lower 
class  seldom  Know  the  family  names  of  their  next  neighbours. 

The  fluctuations  intrinsic  to  the  profession  of  high  art  are 
developed  in  these  volumes  by  many  remarkable  and  not  a  few 
melancholy  facts.  Whilst  on  the  one  hand  painters,  sculptors, 
and  military  engineers  (a  branch  of  architecture  in  early  times), 
appear  as  ambassadors  and  magistrates,  or  as  the  fanuliar  cor- 
respondents of  princes,  we  see  them  on  the  other  living  in  the 
most  straitened  circumstances,  hampered  by  debts,  and  actually 
pleading  for  subsistence.  A  tax-return  of  Jacopo  di  Domenico, 
painter,  gives  this  sad  account  of  himself: — "  Ever  since  1400 
nave  I  gone  on  struggling  and  eating  the  bread  of  others  until 
1421,  alter  which  I  returned  to  Florence,  where  I  found  myself 
plundered  and  in  debt,  and  totally  destitute;  and  I  took  a  wife 
and  went  to  Pisa,  where  I  mended  the  roads  about  the  gates,  and 
staid  four  years."  In  1461  Agostino  di  Guccio,  called  della 
Robbia,  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  from  the  Seigneury  of  Flo- 
rence a  letter  to  the  envoy  Irom  Perugia,  dunning  for  payment 
of  a  work  he  had  executed  for  that  city.  These  tax-returns  form 
a  very  curious  class  of  documents,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
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manj  dates  and  interesting  facts.     As  a  specimen  we  take  that  of 
Masaccio: — 

"  Declaration  of  the  means  of  Tommaso  di  S.  Giovanni,  called  Ma- 
saccio, and  of  his  brother  Giovanni,  to  the  officers  of  the  fisc. 

"  Before  you,  the  officers  of  the  fisc  for  Florence  and  the  province,  we, 
Tommaso  and  Giovanni  di  S.  Giovanni,  from  Castel  S.  Giovanni,  in  the 
npper  Val-d'Amo,  inhabitants  of  Florence,  hereby  make  known  all  our 
goods  and  substance. 

*'  Our  tax  amounts  to  six  soldu 

"  We  are  two  in  family,  with  our  mother,  who  is  forty-five  years  of 
age ;  I,  Tommaso,  am  twenty-five,  and  my  said  brother,  Giovanni,  is 
twenty.  We  live  in  the  house  of  Andrew  Macigni,  for  which  we  pay 
ten  florins  a  year ;  I,  Tommaso,  have  part  of  a  shop  at  the  Badia,  for 
two  florins  a  year.  I  owe  Nicolo  di  S.  Lapo,  the  painter,  102  /tVe,  4  soldi. 
We  owe  Piero  Battiloro  about  six  florins,  and  to  the  pawnbrokers  at  the 
signs  of  the  Lion  and  of  the  Cow,  four  florins  on  pledges ;  also  to  An- 
drea di  Giusto,  who  painted  with  me,  Tommaso,  six  florins  of  his  salary. 
Our  mother  ought  to  have  a  hundred  florins  in  dowry,  sixty  of  which 
from  the  heirs  of  her  second  husband,  who  also  left  her  a  vineyard  in 
life-rent,  but  she  draws  nothing  from  it.*' 

The  son  of  this  Andrea  bound  himself  apprentice  in  the  studio 
of  Neri  di  Bicci  for  two  years,  in  1458,  being  then  aged  seventeen ; 
he  was  to  have  fifteen  florins  and  a  pair  of  shoes  yearly. 

Of  Perugino  we  have  some  important  notices.  In  June,  1505, 
he  thus  writes  to  Elizabeth,  Marchioness  of  Mantua : — Vol.  i.,  p.  68. 

**  Most  illustrious  and  lofty  Lady,  your  worship. 
"  I  have  received,  by  the  bearer,  Zorzo,  your  noble  ladyship's  mes- 
senger, the  eighty  ducats  promised  me  as  the  price  of  this  picture,  on 
which  I  have  bestowed  such  care  as  seemed  requisite  to  satisfy  your  noble 
ladyship's  honour,  and  also  my  own,  which  I  have  always  considered 
more  than  gain.  And  I  humbly  pray  God,  that  I  may  be  duly  thank- 
ful to  him  for  having  made  something  agreeable  to  your  noble  ladyship, 
as  my  first  wish  is  to  serve  and  please  you  in  so  far  as  in  my  power,  and 
for  that  purpose  I  ever  offer  myself  as  your  noble  ladyship's  good  ser- 
vant and  friend.  I  have  executed  the  picture  in  distemper,  having  heard 
that  Messer  Andrea  Mantegua  had  done  so.  If  I  can  perform  any 
thing  else  for  your  noble  ladyship,  I  am  ready,  and  to  your  ladyship  I 
humbly  commend  myself.  May  Christ  keep  you  in  happiness.  Done 
this  14th  of  June,  1605,  by  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  PiETRo  Perusino,  Painter  in  Florence." 

This  letter  is  very  properly  noted  as  inconsistent  with  the 
opinion  prevalent  as  to  the  mercenary  character  of  this  painter, 
an  impression  against  which  Gaye  scarcely  attempts  any  defence. 
That  there  is  a  considerable  inequality  of  merit  in  his  multitudi- 
nous works  is  beyond  dispute,  but  this  failing  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated  by  some  critics;  and  even  those  pictures  at 
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Florence,  whicli  are  quoted  as  proofs  of  liis  degraded  mind  and 
impaired  powers,  thougli  indifferent  Peruginos,  would  have  great 
merit  if  passed  under  the  names  of  most  of  his  pupils.  Although 
surpassed  hy  few  in  purity  of  feeling,  sweetness  of  expression,  and 
dehcacy  oi  execution,  he  was  not  endowed  with  commanding 
genius.  His  timidity  sometimes  verged  upon  feebleness,  his  sell- 
plagiarisms  indicated  a  poverty  of  invention,  and  the  glory  of 
having  instructed  BaffaeUe  was  purchased  at  the  cost  of  contrasts 
between  his  own  style,  and  that  perfection  to  which  it  attained  in 
the  hands  of  his  pupil.  Yet  his  fresco  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ 
stands  foremost  among  the  ornaments  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and 
his  Entombment  scarcely  jrields  the  palm  to  that  of  Sanzio  him- 
self. That  this  charming  painter  is  neither  understood  nor  appre- 
ciated in  England  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  prevailing 
obtuseness  among  our  countrjonen  to  the  really  high  art  of  the 
Italian  schools. 

Perugino  appears  under  more  suspicious  circumstances  at  pp. 
70  and  143.  He  had  agreed,  in  1494,  to  paint  two  large  oil  pic- 
tures for  a  compartment  in  the  great  council-hall  at  V  enice,  for 
which  he  was  to  receive  four  hundred  ducats,  finding  his  own 
colours ;  but  he  afterwards  declined  the  commission  unless  the  price 
was  doubled.  About  twenty  years  later  the  work  was  assigned  to 
Titian,  who  offered  to  do  it  for  the  sum  originally  stipulated,  the 
Wages  of  an  assistant  lad  being  also  paid,  at  lour  florins  a  month; 
but  this  offer  was  cut  down  twenty-five  per  cent,  when  accepted  by 
the  government. 

The  subject  of  Ra&elle  has  been  so  assiduously  investigated  that 
little  remained  for  Gaye  to  bring  forth.  He  has,  however,  esta- 
blished that  the  tapestries  executed  from  the  EEampton  Court  car- 
toons reached  Rome  before  April,  1518,  the  cost  of  their  trans- 
port from  Flanders  by  Lyons  being  twenty-nine  ducats.  They 
were  then  eleven  in  number.  Some  of  them,  stolen  in  the  sack  of 
Rome,  found  their  way  again  to  Lyons,  and  were  oflfered  to  Qe- 
ment  VII.,  who,  in  1530,  refused  to  pay  more  than  a  hundred 
and  sixty  ducats  for  their  recovery  !*  Verily  the  spirit  of  Leo 
passed  not  to  his  nephew. 

Titian,  the  friend  of  princes,  the  flattered  of  monarchs,  appears 
here  in  those  bright  hues  which  give  splendour  equally  to  his  life 
and  to  his  canvass.  On  the  5th  of  March,  1531,  the  Marquis  of 
Mantua  thus  writes  to  him : 

"  I  have  received  the  picture  of  St.  Jerome  which  you  sent  me,  and 
which  pleases  me  exceedingly;  indeed,  it  is  peculiarly  acceptable,  and  1 
rank  it  among  my  best  things,  on  account  of  its  beauty,  and  appremte  it 
highly.  I  know  not  what  greater  commendation  to  ^ve  it  than  to  say 
it  is  a  work  of  Titian,  but  under  that  renowned  name  it  will  pass  with 

*  Query,  are  these  the  tapestries  lately  offered  for  sale  in  London? 
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^  reputation  it  ments.  Tliere  is  another  kindness  I  wish  of  you  as 
anxiotudy  as  I  did  that  yon  should  paint  me  the  St.  Jerome.  I  want 
yon  to  do  lor  me  a  holy  Magdalene,  as  tearful  as  possible,  in  a  picture 
about  the  same  siae,  or  a  trifle  laiger;  and  that  you  should  do  your  ut- 
mosl  to  make  it  beantifuly  which  will  be  no  great  effort  for  you  who  can- 
not make  it  otherwise:  also,  tiiat  you  will  complete  it  quiddy,  as  I  wish 
to  present  it  to  the  most  iUustrioos  Lord  Marquis  del  Vasto,  my  devoted 
taead.  Be  pleased  then,  I  especially  entreat  you,  to  serve  me  in  tins/'  &c. 

The  anxiety  of  the  dowager  marchioness,  whose  taste  and  zeal 
for  art  these  volumes  amply  demonstrate,  induced  her  to  write 
twice  to  her  son*s  envoy  at  Venice  on  iihe  subject  of  this  commis- 
aon,  and  she  sent  a  messenger  on  purpose  to  fetcli  the  picture 
when  completed.  Forty  days  from  the  date  of  the  marquis's  order, 
Titian  thus  writes  to  him : 

"  I  have,  at  length,  completed  the  picture  of  the  Magdalene  which 
your  dcellency  commissioned  from  me,  with  every  possible  speed,  having 
Idd  aside  all  my  other  works.  In  it  I  have  done  my  utmost,  in  some 
measure  to  ei^ress  what  is  expected  from  tins  art ;  others  must  judge 
how  har  I  have  succeeded.  If  my  hands  and  pendl  had  truly  responded 
to  the  grand  conceptions  of  my  mind  and  will,  I  might,  indeed,  hope  to 
have  satisfied  my  anxiety  to  serve  your  excellency;  but  tiiey  have  fallen 
a  long  vray  short  of  thaL  Yet  for  such  short-coming  accora  me  pardon; 
that  I  may  more  readily  obtain  which,  this  Magdalene  has  promised  me 
to  supplicate  it  witii  her  folded  hands,  and  to  beseech  it  as  a  &vour  to 
herself.'' 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  useless  to  speculate  which  of  the  many 
repetitions  of  this  subject,  so  attractive  to  sentimental  devotion, 
was  sent  to  Mantua;  the  St.  Jerome  is  conjectured  by  Gaye  to 
have  been  that  now  in  the  EscuiiaL  On  the  19th  of  April,  the 
marquis  writes  to  acknowledge  the  picture,  which  exceeded  even 
his  expectations,  having  found  it  ^'  most  beautiful  and  most  per- 
fect; mdeed,  of  all  that  I  have  seen  in  painting,  nothing  has  ever 
appeared  to  me  finer,  and  I  am  more  than  satisfied.  The  most 
illustrious  lady,  my  mother,  says  the  same.  ♦  ♦  *  Nothing 
could  be  desired  better,  nor  can  I  express  how  acceptable  it  is  to 
me,  nor  find  words  to  express  my  good  wilL"  The  correspondence 
is  concluded  by  a  suitable  reply  firom  the  artist.  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  223 
to  226.)  Among  otiier  similar  letters  we  find  this,  dated  lie  27th 
of  Apnl,  1536.— VoL  ii.,  p.  262. 

^^  My  dearest  Messer  Utian, 
**  1  should  esteem  it  a  great  pleasure  that  you  come  hffl-e,  and  brin^ 
with  you  that  picture  of  the  emperor  you  have  done  £ar  me,  for  which 
purpose  1  have  tiiought  fit  to  write  you  this,  by  a  spedal  express,  to  in- 
duce you  to  come;  and  should  you  want  a  carriage  or  riding  horses  for 
the  journey  you  wiU  let  me  Imow,  infonmng  me,  at  the  same  time, 
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where  and  when  to  send  ihem,  and  your  commands  shall  be  executed: 
and  being  so  soon  to  see  you,  I  shall  only  say  how  much  I  am  at  yoar 
disposal.  "  The  Duke  of  Mantua." 

This  picture  referred  to,  Gaye  thinks  was  a  portrait  of 
Charles  v.,  but  it  was  more  likely  one  of  the  series  of  tne  Gesars, 
which  Titian  executed  for  the  Palazzo  del  T.,  and  regarding  which 
we  find  letters  from  the  marquis  to  him  in  the  following  spring. 

We  have  also  a  number  of  letters  between  the  marquis  and 
Julio  Romano,  his  chief  arcihitect  and  decorator  of  the  palaces  at 
Mantua  and  del  T.,  which  are  not  only  valuable  for  art,  but  pleas- 
ing illustrations  of  the  honourable  position  accorded  in  those  days 
to  men  of  genius.  The  duke  addresses  the  painter  as  ^'  our  noble 
and  very  dear;"  yet,  but  a  few  weeks  after,  the  dilatory  proceed- 
ings of  the  latter  brought  down  upon  him  this  very  altered  style. 

"  JuHo !  ^th  the  utmost  displeasure  we  have  heard  that  the  cham- 
bers and  rooms,  which  you  were  willing  to  finish  decorating  a  week  ago 
at  latest,  are  not  yet  ready;  nor  have  you  wanted  for  money,  though 
we  are  well  aware  that  half  more  has  been  spent  than  you  said  was  re- 
quisite. And  much  we  wonder  at  your  working  so  slowly;  and  we  tell 
you  that  if  by  next  Thursday,  when  we  intend  for  certain  to  be  in 
Mantua,  we  do  not  find  all  these  rooms  and  apartments  finished,  and  in 
all  respects  complete  for  our  habitation,  we  shall  cut  the  matter  short 
with  you  in  a  way  that  will  annoy  you  excessively;  do  not,  therefore, 
give  us  reason  for  auger  with  you. — Vol.  ii.,  p.  242. 

Julio's  death  on  the  5th  of  November,  1546,  is  thus  feelingly 
announced  by  the  Cardinal  Gonzaga  to  his  younger  brother. 

"  We  have  lost  our  Julio  Romano,  with  as  much  regret  as  if  I  had 
been  deprived  of  a  right  hand.  I  was  in  no  haste  to  give  your  excel- 
lency this  news,  believing  that  the  longer  you  were  of  neanng  of  such 
a  loss,  the  less  painful  it  would  be,  especially  as  you  are  at  the  mineral 
waters.  like  those  who  would  always  extract  some  good  firom  evil,  I 
begin  to  fancy  that  the  death  of  this  remarkable  man  will  in  some 
degree  profit  me,  by  taking  away  my  appetite  for  building,  and  accu- 
mulating plate,  pictures,  and  such  like.  For,  in  fact,  I  shall  have  no 
longer  any  inclination  to  make  such  things,  without  the  designs  of  that 
fine  genius,  so  that,  after  completing  the  few  things  for  which  I  have 
the  sketches  by  me,  I  mean  to  bury  with  him  all  my  longings  that  way. 
May  God  grant  him  peace,  which  I  with  good  reason  hope,  having 
found  him  a  worthy  man,  very  pure  towards  the  world,  and  I  trust  also 
towards  God.  I  cannot  tire  of  speaking  of  his  merits,  with  tears  in  mv 
eyes,  but  I  must  have  done,  since  it  has  pleased  Him  who  disposes  of  all 
to  end  his  life." — Vol.  ii.  p.  501. 

In  1531,  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  commissioned  one  of  his  re- 
lations to  supplicate  Clement  VII.  that  Michelangelo  might  be  al- 
lowed to  do  something  for  the  Palazzo  del  T.,  working  for  him  on 
holidays  and  at  any  spare  moments  when  not  actually  employed 
upon  certain  things  which  he  had  promised  to  finish  for  his  Holi- 
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ness,  ere  he  undertook  any  falrther  orders  whatever.  Regarding 
this  great  artist,  for  whose  idle  hours  foreigners  thus  canvassed,  we 
have  many  new  and  important  notices  and  documents.  The  tax* 
returns  ot  his  property  for  1534,  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
feme,  exhibit  his  means  as  having  progressively  increased  under 
careful  management.  Of  eight  farms  and  vineyards,  seven  are 
noted  as  purchased  by  himseff  iu  1505,  1512,  1515,  1518,  1519, 
1520;  there  are  three  houses  in  the  Via  Ghibellina,  one  of  which 
was  that  in  which  he  Uved,  and  which,  to  the  honour  of  his  heirs, 
has  been  preserved  much  as  he  inhabited  it,  even  to  the  furniture 
and  ornaments  of  the  sitting-rooms  and  studio.  The  schedule 
does  not  contain  the  usual  information  regarding  the  state  of  his 
femily,  but  from  other  previous  returns  Gaye  has  appended  ma- 
teriab  for  this  genealogy.— Vol.  ii.,  p.  253. 

Simone 
Boonarota 

I 


1  I 

Leonardo=:I>onna  Alessandra      Michele 


b.  1392. 


b.  1409.  b.  1391. 


Erance8co=Moi)a  Caasandra  LudoYloo:=Mona  Eranoesca  Lisa 

b.  1435.  b.  1446.    I  b.  1423 


II  II 

Leonardo      Michejlanoelo         Buonarota        Gioyan  Simone 

b.  1473.        b.  1475,  d.  Feb.  b.  1477.  b.  1478. 

18, 1564. 

There  is  a  remarkable  set  of  documents  regarding  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  remarkable  productions  of  Michelangelo's  chisel, 
which  serve  to  acquit  him  in  a  great  degree  of  its  defects,  and 
which  correct  the  loose  account  given  of  it  by  Vasari.  About 
1463,  a  colossal  statue  had  been  executed  by  Agostino  di  Gnccio, 
(whose  true  name,  now  first  restored  by  Gaye,  had  been  hitherto 
confused  with  the  family  name  of  Delia  Robbia,)  and  set  up  in  the 
Via  dei  Servi,  which  the  committee  of  works  for  the  Duomo  of 
Florence  resolved  upon  imitating,  in  a  series  of  statues  to  be  placed 
on  pilasters  round  die  exterior  of  the  church.  They,  therefore, 
in  August,  1464,  ordered  from  that  artist  a  figure  of  Carrara  mar- 
ble, seventeen  feet  high,  in  four  pieces ;  it  was  to  be  finished  in 
eighteen  months  for  three  hundred  florins.  It  does  not  appear 
under  what  circumstances  the  work  was  suspended,  after  having 
received,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  approval  of  the  committee, 
having  been  wrought  from  a  single  block.  It  seems,  however, 
agreed  that  it  was  the  same  referred  to  in  August,  1501,  when 
the  guild  of  woollen  manufacturers  engaged  Michelangelo  "  to 
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complete  and  terminate  a  certain  human  figure  called  tKe  Giant» 
of  nme  braccii,  lying  in  the  workshops  of  the  cathedral,  long 
since  botched  by  M.  Agostino  ♦  *  *  *  of  Florence,  and  that  with- 
in the  next  two  years,  at  a  salary  of  six  florins  a  month."  Should 
the  deacons  of  the  company  consider,  on  its  completion,  that 
it  was  worth  a  larger  sum,  they  were  to  refer  it  to  arbitra- 
tion. The  task  was  commenced  on  the  13th  of  September,  and 
in  five  months  was  proceeding  so  well  that  the  price  was  raised  to 
four  hundred  florins,  and  the  name  David  had  been  then  bestowed 
upon  it.  It  was  nearly  ready  in  January,  1503,  when  the  ques- 
tion as  to  its  site  was  referred  to  twenty-eight  of  the  best  artists 
in  Florence.  Their  opinions  are  given  at  length,  beginning  witi 
that  of  M.  Francesco  Araldo,  architect,  who  says,  "  You  have 
two  places  which  would  support  this  statue,  that  (in  the  Loggia 
di  Lanzi)  where  the  Judith  now  is,  and  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
court  of  the  Palazzo  Publico,  where  the  David  (by  Donatello) 
stands.  As  to  the  first,  Judith  is  a  fatal  emblem,  and  not  suitable, 
as  our  emblems  are  the  cross  and  the  lily;  nor  is  it  decorous  that 
the  woman  shotild  slay  the  man,  especially  as  it  was  set  up  under 
an  unlucky  star;  indeed,  ever  since,  you  have  gone  on  firom  bad 
to  worse,  and  have  since  lost  Pisa.  The  David  in  the  court  is  a 
defective  figure,  for  the  right  leg  is  bungled.  I  therefore  advise 
you  to  put  up  this  statue  in  one  of  these  situations,  but  rather 
where  the  Judith  is."  Several  other  places  are  suggested,  but  on 
the  opinion  of  San  Gallo  that  the  marble  was  of  a  soft  and  perish- 
able quality,  the  general  opinion  became  in  favour  of  the  Loggia 
di  Lanzi.  Accordingly,  in  May,  1504,  it  was  transported  there 
fix)m  the  Duomo,  on  rollers,  four  days  and  seventy-six  lire  being 
spent  in  the  operation,  and  it  was  set  up  in  the  site  of  the  Judith, 
which  was  moved  to  the  Palazzo.    (Vol.  ii.,  p.  454,  &c.) 

As  a  curious  illustration  rather  of  the  writer  than  of  the  painter 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  we  shall  give  a  letter  to  Michelangelo 
from  the  scurrilous  ribald,  Pietro  Aretino. — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  333 — 7. 

"  To  the  great  Mchelangelo  Buonarroti,  at  Rome. 
"  Signer  Mio, 
"  In  looking  at  the  entire  sketch  of  your  Day  of  Judgment,  I  am  en- 
abled to  appreciate  the  singular  grace  of  Raffaelle,  and  the  captivating 
beauty  of  his  conceptions.  Farther,  as  a  Christian,  I  blush  at  the  liberty, 
so  impermissible  to  the  imagination,  which  you  have  taken  in  expressing 
your  conceits,  as  to  the  conclusion  towards  which  tends  every  sentiment 
of  our  most  unquestionable  creed.  Thus  Michelangelo,  the  unequafled 
in  fame;  Michelangelo,  the  noted  for  prudence;  Michelangelo,  the  ad- 
mired of  all,  has  thought  fit  to  display  to  the  world  not  less  irreligious 
blasphemy  than  pictorial  perfection !  Is  it  possible  that  you,  who  in  fan- 
cied divinity  despise  the  fellowship  of  men,  have  done  such  things  m  the 
worthiest  temple  of  God,  over  the  chief  altar  of  Christ,  in  the  grandest 
>f  earthly  oratories,  wherein  the  great  cardinals  of  the  churchy  ^e  reve- 
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Tend  prelates,  the  vicar  of  Christ,  make  confession  with  sacred  rites  and 
holy  orisons,  and  adoringly  contemplate  his  hody,  his  flesh,  and  his  hlood  ? 
Were  it  not  loathsome  to  introduce  such  a  comparison,  I  might  boast  of 
my  virtue  in  the  treatise  of  the  NannUy  preferring  my  own  prudence  to 
your  indiscretion,  seeing  that  upon  a  hcentious  and  obscene  subject,  I 
not  only  employ  guarded  and  decorous  words,  but  even  speak  in  chaste 
and  unexceptionable  language ;  whilst  you,  in  treating  a  theme  so  lofty, 
exhibit  angels  and  saints,  the  latter  devoid  of  earthly  beauties,  the  former 
destitute  of  heavenly  grace.     Look  to  the  heathens !  who  made  no  such 
displays,  not  only  in  tne  sculpture  of  a  draped  Diana,  but  when  model- 
ling a  nude  Venus,  whom  they  make  conceal  with  her  hands  what  should 
not  be  displayed:  and  where  is  the  Christian  who,  considering  art  more 
than  religion,  thinks  it  a  fine  exhibition  that  martyrs  and  sainted  virgins 
should  abandon  decorum ;  not  to  speak  of  the  indecent  attitude  of  him 
who  is  borne  away,  towards  which  even  a  brothel  would  shut  its  eyes  in 
astonishment.     Your  composition  would  befit  a  voluptuous  bath,  not  a 
celestial  choir.     With  such  a  creed,  it  would  be  a  worse  sin  than  you 
suppose,  to  impair  the  Mth  of  others.     But  even  now  the  excess  of  such 
rash  extravagances  goes  not  unpunished,  since  their  marvels  are  fatal  to 
your  fame.     You  had,  therefore,  better  repair  your  popularity,  by  mak- 
ing of  your  flames  modesty  pieces  for  the  damned,  and  others  for  the 
beatified  out  of  the  simbeams ;  or  you  may  imitate  the  Florentine  deco- 
rum, which  veils  your  fine  Colossus  [the  David]  with  some  gilt  leaves, 
though  standing  in  a  public  piazza,  and  not  in  a  consecrated  place.     And 
now,  Grod  pardon  you  aU  this,  for  I  speak  not  thus  firom  anger  against 
such  omissions,  but  because  you  ought  diligently  to  perform  what  you 
promised  to  send  me,  and  thereby  appease  my  indignation,  which  would 
not  have  you  persuaded  but  by  Gherardi  and  Tomai.     But  if  the  trea- 
sure left  you  by  Julius  [II']»  ^^^  you  might  deposit  his  remains  in  a 
tomb  of  your  sculpture,  was  inadequate  to  make  you  observe  your  en- 
gagement, what  hope  have  I  ?   Yet  not  your  ingratitude  and  greed,  oh, 
mighty  painter  !  but  the  bounty  and  worth  of  the  pontiff^,  occasioned 
that ;  since  it  is  God's  will  that  his  fame  should  be  immortalised  by  sim- 
ply having  his  tomb  made  during  his  own  life,  not  by  any  haughty  ma- 
chine of  a  sepulchre  in  virtue  of  your  style.     Hence  your  having  failed 
in  your  obligation  is  accounted  equal  to  a  theft.     And,  since  your  souls 
have  more  need  of  devotional  feeling  than  of  energetic  design,  may  God 
inspire  his  Holiness  Pope  Paid,  as  he  inspired  St.  Gregory,  who  formerly 
thought  fit  to  disembellish  Rome  of  her  superb  idol-statues,  the  ment 
whereof  attracted  the  respect  due  to  the  humble  images  of  saints.    Lastly, 
if  in  composing  the  universe  and  the  spacious  void,  and  paradise  with 
the  glory,  and  honour,  and  terror,  therein  depicted,  you  had  been  guided 
by  lie  learning,  the  example,  and  the  literary  acquirements  which  the 
age  reads  in  me ;  I  dare  say  that  nature  and  every  benign  influence 
would  have  in  noways  regretted  giving  you  that  distinguished  intelli- 
gence, which  renders  you  the  beau  ideal  of  a  prodigy  of  eminent  talent ; 
but  that  all-watch^  providence  would  have  given  such  a  superintendence 
to  the  work,  that  it  might  have  even  observed  the  laws  proper  for  the 
government  of  these  hemispheres.     Your  servant, 

"  From  Venice,  November,  1545.  "Abetino. 
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*'  Now  that  I  have,  in  some  degree,  vented  my  rage  against  tbe 
cruelty  you  have  shown  towards  my  devotion,  and  that  I  have  pretty 
well  proved,  that  if  you  are  of  wine  \_divino]y  I  am  not  of  water ;  tear 
this  to  hits,  as  I  too  have  done ;  and  also  take  it  into  your  consideration 
that  I  am  one  whose  letters  even  kings  and  emperors  answer." 

Passing  over  some  not  less  singular  testimony  to  the  character 
of  this  foul-mouthed  reprobate,  and  to  the  inexplicable  successes 
of  his  insolence,  we  shall  extract  a  letter  from  the  Grand  Duke 
Cosmo  I.,  which  might  well  console  Michelangelo  under  the  lash 
of  his  libels. 

"  To  Messer  Michelag^nolo  Buonarroti. 
"  As  the  state  of  the  times,  and  9ie  accounts  of  your  friends,  give 
us  some  hopes  that  you  are  not  aHen  to  the  wish  of  returning  once  agam 
to  Florence,  in  order  to  revisit  for  a  time  your  country  and  possessions, 
after  so  many  years,  this  would  afford  us  a  pleasure  proportionate  to 
the  desire  for  it  we  long  have  entertained.  We  have,  therefore,  thought 
it  right  to  exhort  and  pray  you  by  this  our  letter,  as  we  do  now  most 
heartily  exhort  and  pray  you  to  this  step,  persuading  you  to  put  your- 
self in  the  way  of  being  very  graciously  received  by  us.  Nor  need  you 
nourish  a  doubt  lest  we  should  impose  upon  you  any  sort  of  irksome  duty 
or  labour,  for  we  know  well  the  respect  in  every  way  due  both  to  your  age 
and  to  your  extraordinary  talents.  Come,  therefore,  freely,  and  we 
promise  that  you  may  pass,  entirely  at  your  choice  and  liking,  such  stay 
as  it  may  suit  you  to  make,  for  to  see  you  here  is  quite  sufficient  for  us. 
For  the  rest,  the  more  you  enjoy  your  relaxation  and  quiet  the  better 
pleased  shall  we  be,  nor  shall  we  take  any  thought  but  for  your  honour 
and  Comfort.  May  our  Lord  God  preserve  you !  From  Florence,  8th 
May,  1557."— Vol.  il,  p.  418. 

The  kindly  feelings  of  the  Medici  towards  artists  was  of  early 
date.  In  1450  we  find  Giovanni,  the  younger  son  of  Cosmo, 
Pater  Patrice,  addressed  by  an  organ-maker  as  '  my  dearest 
comrade,'  in  a  letter  full  of  gossip  of  his  trade.  Still  quainter  is 
an  epistle  to  him,  ifrom  one  who  subscribes  himself  *  the  painter  of 
Camerino  who  played  upon  the  lute,'  containing  this  proposal  :— 

"  Should  you  not  have  taken  a  wife,  I,  for  the  great  affection  and 
duty  I  bear  towards  your  highness,  will,  with  your  leave,  seek  for  your 
highness  a  certain  noble  girl,  who  is  paternally  of  the  house  of  Chia?elli, 
daughter  of  the  late  Signor  Battista  of  Fabnano,  and  by  her  mother  of 
the  house  of  Varano,  being  daughter  of  the  Lady  Guglielmina,  the  aunt 
of  our  magnificent  sovereigns.  She  is  a  maiden  about  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  in  virtue  and  worth,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  her  like  in  Italy ; 
as  to  her  beauty,  she  will  please  you  before  all  rivals,  and  she  has  a  good 
dowry.  I  therefore  beg  that  you  will  condescend  to  write  me  your 
ideas  as  to  this,  for  it  is  enough  that  I  have  the  will  in  order  to  bring 
matters  about.  And  now  I  recoUect  that  your  highness  lent  me  three 
ducats,  and  your  brother  Piero  four,  when  we  went  to  the  baths  of  Pe- 
tregiolo,"  &c.— Vol.  i.,  p.  162. 
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Althougli  this  Giovanni  is  scarcely  known  to  history,  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  zealous  patron  and  collector  of  art,  and  he  is  often 
so  mentioned  in  the  Carteggio.  In  1448,  he  sent  an  a^ent  into 
the  Low  Countries  to  purchase  tapestries  and  other  rich  mrniture, 
who  reported  that  he  had  found  nothing  of  the  quality  and  size 
wanted  for  his  saloon,  the  finer  descriptions  of  work  being  gene- 
rally made  to  order.  He  however  mentions  having  been  offered 
an  excellent  piece  with  the  history  of  Sampson,  which  was  too 
large  and  too  full  of  dead  men,  as  well  as  too  dear  at  seven  hun- 
dred ducats;  also  a  smaller  one  of  Narcissus  at  a  hundred  and 
fifty  (about  450/.  in  modem  value),  which  was  scarcely  rich 
enough.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  158.) 

We  might  easily  swell  our  pages  by  similar  notices  of  the 

Medicean  princes,  of  which  the  third  volume  in  particular  is  full. 

It  may  however  be  more  acceptable  to  the  reader  to  glance  at  a 

despatch,  from  the  ambassadors  of  Sienna  to  Pope  Gregory  XI.  at 

Avignon,  in  1373.     The  envoys  were  four  in  number,  including 

Anmrea  Vanni,  who  was  equally  esteemed  as  a  painter  and  a 

politician.     At.  Pisa,  their  port  of  embarkation,  they  found  an 

embassy  from  Florence  bound  for  the  same  quarter,  and  they 

joined  in  hiring  vessels  for  the  transport  of  both  parties.     For  a 

bark  to  carry  themselves^  they  were  to  pay  a  hundred  florins  of 

gold,  and  three  others  were  engaged  to  take  the  horses,  at  the  rate 

of  four  florins  for  each  horse.     The  Florentines  are  described  as 

an  imposing  cavalcade  with  twenty-four  horses,  besides  a  baggage 

beast  for  each  person,  and  as  handsomely  dressed  in  a  uniform 

colom',  vnth  many  fine  burgess  clothes.     The  Siennese,  jealous  of 

this  splendour,  and  anxious  for  the  honour  of  their  republic  not  to 

be  outdone,  immediately  purchased  a  handsome  horse  for  each  of 

their  number,  costing  in  all  two  hundred  florins,  and  also  resolved 

by  God's  grace  to  buy  each  a  cloak  of  fine  cloth,  without  regard 

to  cost,  being  determined  to  spend  their  all  rather  than  fail  in 

doing  credit  to  their  mission.     But  whilst  they  report  this  spirited 

resolution  to  their  government,   they  take  the   opportunity  of 

bringing  under  notice  the  heavy  travelling  expenses  they  were 

incurring,  their  lodging  alone  at  inns  costing  two  florins  a  day, 

and  they  being  out  of  pocket  in  that  sum   daily  beyond  their 

pay;  all  which  they  pray  may  be  taken  into  due  consideration, 

bearing  in  mind  the  amount  to  which  their  whole  journey  will  at 

this  rate  run,  incurred  only  with  a  view  to  maintain  the  credit  of 

the  state  against  invidious  sneers.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  76.) 

From  some  curious  documents  in  the  archives  of  the  same 
lepubhc,  we  are  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  tenure  by  which 
the  small  Italian  townships  were  held  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  lady  Anna  Palegina,  daughter  of  Luke  Grand  Duke  of 
Romeia,  and  formerly  consort  of  the  ex-emperor  of  Constantinople 
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and  the  Greeks  (a  personage  as  to  whom  history  seems  silent), 
received  a  grant  from  the  Seigneury  of  Sienna  in  1472,  of  the 
ruinous  castle  of  Montacuto,  to  her  and  her  heirs,  so  long  as  they 
were  neither  Italian  sovereigns  nor  the  sons  of  such,  nor  under 
suspicion  of  that  commonwealth,  to  be  held  with  mere  and  mixed 
jurisdiction,  for  the  honour  of  Sienna,  to  which  they  were  to  swear 
allegiance,  and  to  pay  an  annual  cense  of  five  pounds  of  wax,  and 
two  ducats  towards  providing  a  pallium  for  the  cathedral  there, 
besides  a  quit-rent  of  five  lire  every  ten  years.  She  and  her 
Greek  followers  had  licence  to  build  there,  within  five  years,  a 
town  for  at  least  a  hundred  families,  who  were  to  be  subject  to 
the  fiscal  regulations  of  Sienna,  but  might  exercise  their  national 
customs  and  laws  except  in  cases  of  capital  crimes.  Should  they 
depart  within  fifty  years,  the  republic  was  bound  to  repay  two- 
thirds  of  their  outlay  on  ameliorations.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  247.) 

Upon  many  of  the  most  valuable  historical  materials  which 
these  volumes  contain,  our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter.  We  must 
however,  in  conclusion,  advert  to  a  series  of  letters  addressed  by 
Cola  di  Rienzo  to  the  government  of  Florence,  during  the  britf 
period  of  his  singular  ascendancy.  They  are  rare  examples  of 
selfish  ambition  and  immoderate  conceit,  hurried  onwards  by 
religious  enthusiasm,  and  disguised  under  a  mantle  of  holy  zeal. 
Verily,  as  regards  human  folly,  nothing  is  new  under  the  sun,  and 
there  are  few  phases  even  of  error  and  absurdity  which  have  not 
recurred  under  congenial  circumstances.  The  cant  of  the  Round- 
heads surpassed  not  the  extravagance  of  these  despatches,  and  the 
devotional  phraseology  of  the  Roman  Tribune  might  have  flowed 
from  the  pen  of  the  English  Protector,  who  fell  as  far  short  of  him 
in  vanity  as  he  excelled  him  in  talent.  *'  Nicholas  the  knight, 
stem  yet  clement,  the  candidate  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  hberator 
of  the  city,  the  renovator  of  Italy,  the  friend  of  the  universe,  the 
august  tribune,''  elsewhere  thus  swells  his  sonorous  designations, 
as  "  tribune  by  the  authority  of  our  ever  merciful  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  for  freedom  and  justice,  illustrious  liberator  of  the  holy 
Roman  republic,  and  distinguished  prefect  of  the  favoured  city." 
There  is  throughout  his  letters  a  pervading  tone  of  self-glorifica- 
tion, in  the  double  character  of  a  heaven-commissioned  envoy, 
and  an  efficient  reformer  of  all-prevailing  abuses. 

His  first  despatch,  dated  from  the  Capitol,  on  the  7th  of  June, 
1347,  sets  out  with  announcing  to  the  government  and  com- 
munity of  Florence,  *'  the  joyous  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
our  pious  father  and  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  on  this  venerable  feast  of 
Pentecost,  deigned  in  mercy  to  bestow,  through  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  upon  this  sacred  city  and  its  population,  and 
upon  all  of  you  the  faithful  and  orthodox  people  of  Christ,  who 
constitute  his  members."   After  this  imposing  prelude,  the  tribune 
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thus  depicts  with  eloquent  exaggeration  the  state  in  which  he 
found  Rome.     "  The  condition  of  the  favoured  city,  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  entire  Roman  province  was,  by  the  fault  of  its  corrupt  and 
cruel  rulers,  or  rather  destroyers,  thoroughly  convulsed,  and  so  re- 
duced to  ruin  and  misery  tnat,  even  in  the  city  itself,  justice  was 
violated,  peace  banished,  freedom  trampled  upon,  security  abro- 
gated, charity  scouted,  truth  trodden  down,  pity  outraged,  and 
piety  profaned,  and  neither  strangers,    pilgrims,  nor  even  our 
Roman  citizens  and  beloved  neighbours  and  country  folk,  could 
resort  hither,  or  dwell  here  in  safety.     On  all  sides  indeed  were 
oppression,  sedition,  arming,  open  war,  homicides,  robberies,  raids, 
and  incendiary  fires,  remorselessly  perpetrated  on  sea  and  land." 
These  things  are  described  as  fatal  to  pilgrimages  and  holy  visits 
to  the  capital  of  Christendom,  which  was  thus  rendered  a  perilous 
desert  and  a  den  of  robbers,  whence  pious  believers  could  derive 
neither  counsel  nor  consolation,  even  the  ostensible  government 
conniving  at  such  abuses.     In  this  state  of  affairs,  at  the  interces- 
sion of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  tutelary  patrons  of  Rome, 
Jesus  Christ,  *'  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  recalled  the 
people  to  unity  and  concord,  inflamed  them  with  the  desire  of 
freedom,  peace,  and  justice,  and  stimulated  them  to  seek  for  safety 
and  defence,"  which  they  were  enabled  to  effect  by  "  unanimously, 
in  full  public  and  solemn  parliament,  committing  to  our  unworthy 
selves,  absolute  power,  entire  authority,  and  unfettered  discretion, 
for  reforming  and  providing  for  the  tranquil  state  of  the  said  city 
and  whole  Roman  province;  which  commission  and  authority  we 
have  undertaken  with  devout  heart  and  undaunted  resolution, 
knowing  our  own  feebleness  and  insufficiency  for  the  support  of 
such  an  honour,  but  assured  also  that  it  is  the  Lord's  domg,  and 
wondrous  in  our  eyes."     This  inflated  rhapsody  at  length  resolves 
itself  into  three  requests :  that  the  seigneury  of  Florence  would 
join  in  returning  pubhc  and  festal  thanks  to  the  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  for  their  divine  interposition ;  that  they  would  send  depu- 
ties to  the  parliament  summoned  by  Rienzo  for  the  ensuing  anni- 
versary of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  to  dehberate  upon  the  welfare 
and  peace  of  all  Italy;  and  that  they  would  send  a  skilful  jurist 
to  sit  at  Rome  as  a  consistorial  judge  during  six  months,  with  an 
experienced  die-cutter  to  prepare  a  new  coinage.     A  postscript 
adds  that,  "  a  friend  of  the  Lord  came,  after  this  letter  had  been 
sealed  and  despatched,  whispering  to  us  on  the  part  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  we  must  postpone  the  day  therein  aimounced 
until  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  vincula"  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly.   The  remaining  letters,  which  come  down  to  the  9th  of 
November,  are  full  of  equally  curious  illustrations  of  the  Tribune 
and  his  times.— Vol.  i.,  pp.  53,  395—407. 
Those  who  would  watch  the  expiring   efforts  of  Florentine 
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freedom  will  find  in  the  Carteggio  a  multitude  of  notices  as  to 
the  fortifications  suppHed  by  San  Gallo  and  Michelangelo  for  the 
last  struggles;  indeed  the  many  details  regarding  military  en- 
gineering which  it  supplies  are  generally  precious  for  history. 
But  it  is  time  for  us  to  close  these  volumes,  which  are  fertile  with 
important  and  minute  facts  as  to  artists  and  art,  and  enriched 
with  valuable  notes,  supplying  or  correcting  a  multipUcity  of 
dates,  and  affording  at  the  same  time  a  store  of  esthetical  sugges- 
tions and  critical  inferences.  Although  prematurely  cut  off  in 
his  meritorious  career,  Gaye  has  left  here  a  legacy  for  which  the 
student  of  art  may  well  be  grateful,  and  which  we  trust  will  not 
be  the  only  portion  of  his  papers  and  collections  given  to  the 
public.  For  the  one  fault  of  tne  work,  although  it  is  a  material 
one,  he  is  not  to  blame, — ^the  total  absence  of  such  a  consulting 
index  as  can  alone  render  it  generally  useful. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Gedichte  von  Ferdinand  Freiligrath,  Sechsie  Auflage, 
(Poems  by  Ferdinand  Freiligrath.)  6th.  Edition.  Cotta, 
Stuttgart,  and  Tubingen,  1843. 

2.  Ein  Glavhensbekenntniss,  Zeitgedichte  von  Ferdinand  Frei- 
liffrath,  (A  Confession  of  Faith.  Poems  for  the  Times,  by 
Ferdinand  Freiligrath.)    Mayence,  1844. 

Ferdinand  Freiligrath,  bom  on  the  17th  of  June,  in  Det- 
mold  in  Westphalia,  where  his  father  was  a  teacher  in  the 
burgher  school,  was  early  destined  for  the  pursuit  of  commerce. 
He  IS  said  to  have  given  proofs,  even  in  childhood,  of  a  poetic 
temperament,  and,  at  the  age  of  seven,  to  have  delighted  his 
father  by  the  production  of  his  first  copy  of  verses.  This  we 
cannot  help  thinking  was  a  perilous  thing  for  the  schoolmaster's 
son.  Heaven  only  knows  how  narrowly  the  boy's  genius  escaped 
being  spoiled  beyond  cure  by  educational  quackery;  but  his 
better  genius  interposed  in  the  shape  of  an  uncle,  a  rich  mer- 
chant, who  decreed  that  his  promising  nephew  should  walk  in 
his  own  footsteps.  In  consequence  of  this  decision,  young  Frei- 
ligrath was  not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged,  to  indulge  those 
tastes  and  feelings  which  had  been  awakened  in  his  infant  mind 
by  the  pictures  in  the  old  family  Bible,  and  by  the  com- 
ments upon  them  that  flowed  direct  from  a  mother's  lips  to  the 
soul  of  her  child.  Visions  of  the  East  played  continually  before 
his  vivid  fancy;  books  of  travel,  and  narratives  of  adventure 
by  sea  and  land,  were  the  cherished  companions  of  his  leisure ; 
and  when  he  left  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  commerce  under 
his  uncle  at  Soerst,  that  worthy  and  enlightened  man  aQowed  his 
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young  nephew  full  opportunity  to  pursue  his  favourite  studies. 
He  remained  six  years  in  Soerst,  where  he  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  English,  French,  and  Italian  languages;  and 
how  thoroughly  he  mastered  the  first  two  at  least,  is  manifested, 
in  his  numerous  poetical  translations,  all  of  them  excellent,  and 
some  of  them  perfect  prodigies  in  their  way. 

From  Soerst  he  removed,  in  1831,  to  Amsterdam,  where  he 
was  employed  until  1836,  as  clerk,  in  a  considerable  mercantile 
house.  Now,  however  uncongenial  the  air  and  soil  of  Holland 
may  generally  be  to  the  growth  of  poetry,  it  did  not  prove  so  in 
Freihgrath's  case.  His  mind  had  already  taken  its  decided  bent, 
and  not  all  the  prosaic  details  of  the  wharf  and  the  counting- 
house  could  smother  the  fire  of  genius  within  him :  on  the  con- 
trary, his  vigorous  imagination  throve  well  upon  such  food  as 
would  have  killed  a  weaker  one  of  indigestion.  Invoices  of 
sugar  and  whale-oil  are  not,  perhaps,  the  sort  of  reading  best  fitted, 
in  all  instances,  to  nourish  and  develop  the  poetic  faculty;  but  in 
every  tub  of  oil,  Freiligrath  had  bodily  before  him  the  life  of  the 
hardy  whaler,  its  perils,  hardships,  and  bursts  of  intense,  joyous 
excitement;  every  cask  of  sugar  spoke  to  him  of  tropic  skies  and 
tropic  vegetation,  of  tornadoes  and  earthquakes,  of  pirates  and 
slavers,  and  negroes  toiling  under  the  whiteman's  lash,  who,  in 
their  own  wild  land,  had  fought  victoriously  with  the  lion  and 
rhinoceros  for  their  spoils.  The  sights  and  sounds  of  the  sea, 
which  the  great  bulk  of  his  countrymen  know  only  by  report, 
became  for  him  visible  and  audible  realities  ;  he  mingled  with 
travellers  and  seafaring  men,  for  his  muse  was  not  of  that  squeam- 
ish sort  that  *  loves  not  the  savour  of  tar  and  pitch  ;'  and  many  a 
band  of  emigrants,  from  his  own  Germany,  did  he  see  departing 
for  the  New  World,  and  he  talked  with  them  of  the  untried 
homes  they  were  seeking,  and  of  that  dear  land  they  were  never 
again  to  visit  but  in  dreams.  Thus  his  mind  accumulated  a  vast 
store  of  images,  not  isolated  or  partial,  but  concrete  and  entire ; 
he  could  say  of  himself, 

*  My  eyes  make  pictures  when  they're  shut,' 

pictures  which  he  projected  into  his  verses,  glowing  with  the  vivid 
colours  of  the  most  intense  life. 

His  poems,  which  he  began  to  publish  in  1830,  in  various  pe- 
riodicals, were  first  issued  in  a  collected  form  in  1838,  and  tne^y 
have  now,  in  six  years,  reached  as  many  editions.  The  causes  of  his 
extraordinary  success  are  simple  and  obvious.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  thoroughly  deserved  ;  the  book  was  a  genuine  and  original 
book,  not  faultless  certainly,  but  possessing  incontestible  merits  of 
no  ordinary  kind.     And  then,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  worth, 
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it  had  the  incalculable  advantage  of  being  well  timed.  The  voices 
of  all  the  great  poets  of  Germany  were  mute  ;  the  public  ear  was 
wearied  and  disgusted  with  the  endless  monotony  of  their  thou- 
sand and  one  imitators,  and  prepared  to  receive,  with  passionate 
delight,  the  first  manly  utterance  that  should  break  in  upon  the 
ialsetto  chorus.  Then  it  was  that  Freiligrath  stood  forth  among  his 
countrymen  as  the  first  adventurer  in  a  new  field  of  lyric  poetry, 
new  at  least,  in  Germany.  Every  thing  about  him  wore  the  im- 
press of  individuality;  nothing  was  borrowed,  nothing  conven- 
tional; his  thoughts,  his  diction,  were  his  own;  and,  above  all, 
the  stuff  he  wrought  in  was  honest,  substantial  stuff,  immeasure- 
ably  different  from  the  moonshine  which  his  brethren  deHghted 
to  spin.  His  poems  were  pictures,  startling  portraitures  of  real 
things  ;  theirs  were  pictures  of  nothing. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  remarked,  that  the  very  titles  of 
Freiligrath's  pieces  betoken  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  imagina- 
tion ;  many  of  them  might  figure  appropriately  in  the  catalogue 
of  a  gallery  of  paintings:  e,g,  *The  Emigrants,'  '  The  Skating 
Negro,*  *  The  Awakener  in  the  Desert,' '  Tne  Burial  of  the  Ban- 
dit,' '  The  Bivouac,'  '  The  Picture  Bible,'  '  Henry  the  Seafarer,' 
'  The  Steppes,'  *  The  Lion's  Ride,'  '  The  Traveller's  Vision,' 
*  Under  the  Palms,' '  Leviathan,  &c.,  &c.  The  most  celebrated  of 
all  his  productions  is  *  The  Lion's  Ride,'  a  poem  of  great  vigour, 
though  we  do  not  subscribe  to  the  common  opinion  that  it  is  the 
author's  master-piece. 

THE  LION'S  RIDE. 

The  Lion  is  the  desert's  king  ;  through  his  domain  so  wide 
Right  swiftly  and  right  royally  this  night  he  means  to  ride. 
By  the  sedgy  brink,  where  the  wild  herds  drink,  close  crouches  the  grim 

chief; 
The  trembling  sycamore  above  whispers  with  every  leaf. 

At  evening  on  the  Table  Mount  when  ye  can  see  no  more 
The  changeful  play  of  sisals  gay ;  when  the  gloom  is  speckled  o'er 
With  kraal  fires ;  when  the  CaSre  wends  home  through  the  lone  karroo ; 
When  the  hoshbok  in  the  thicket  sleeps,  and  by  the  stream  the  gnu ; 

Then  bend  your  g^ze  across  the  waste :  what  see  ye  ?  The  girafie 
Majestic  stalks  towards  the  lagoon,  the  turbid  lymph  to  quaff; 
With  outstreched  neck  and  tongue  adust,  he  kneels  him  down  to  cool 
His  hot  thirst  with  a  welcome  draught  from  the  foul  and  braddsh  pool. 

A  rustling  soimd — a  roar — ^a  bound — ^the  lion  sits  astride 
Upon  his  giant  courser's  back.     Did  ever  kuig  so  ride  ? 
Had  ever  king  a  steed  so  rare,  caparisons  of  state 
To  match  the  dappled  skin  whereon  that  rider  sits  elate  ? 
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In  the  muscles  of  the  neck  his  teedi  are  plunged  with  ravenous  greed  ; 
His  tawnj  mane  is  tossing  round  the  wiUiers  of  the  steed. 
Upleaping  with  a  hollow  yell  of  anguish  and  suiprise, 
Awaj,  away,  in  wild  dismay,  the  camel-leopard  mes. 

His  feet  have  wings ;  see  how  he  springs  across  the  moonlit  plain ! 
As  from  their  sockets  they  would  hurst  his  glaring  eyehalls  strain ; 
In  thick  hlack  streams  of  purling  hlood  full  &st  his  Me  is  fleeting ; 
The  stillness  of  the  desert  hears  his  heart's  tumultuous  heating. 

like  the  doad  that  through  the  wilderness  the  path  of  Israel  traced. 

Like  an  airy  phantom  dull  and  wan,  a  spirit  of  the  waste, 

From  the  sandy  sea  uprising,  as  the  waterspout  from  ocean, 

A  whirling  doud  of  dust  keeps  pace  with  we  courser*s  fiery  motion. 

Croaking  companion  of  their  flight  the  vulture  whirs  on  high ; 
Below,  the  terror  of  the  fold,  the  panther  fierce  and  sly. 
And  hyenas  foul,  round  graves  that  prowl,  join  in  the  horrid  race ; 
By  the  footprints  wet  with  gore  and  sweat  their  monarch's  course  they 
trace. 

They  see  him  on  his  living  throne,  and  quake  with  fear,  the  while 
With  claws  of  steel  he  tears  piecemeal  his  cushion's  painted  pile. 
On!  on !  no  pause,  no  rest,  giraffe,  while  life  and  strength  remain ; 
The  steed  hy  such  a  rider  backed,  may  madly  plunge  in  vain ! 

Reeling  upon  the  desert's  verge  he  faUs  and  breathes  his  last ; 
The  courser,  stained  with  dust  and  foam,  is  the  rider's  fell  repast. 
O'er  Madagascar,  eastward  far,  a  faint  flush  is  descried : — 
Thus  nightly  o'er  his  broad  domain  the  king  of  beasts  doth  ride. 

The  last  rhyme  of  the  second  stanza — ^karroo,  gnu — ^is  an  instance 
of  an  artifice  much  used  by  Freiligrath,  and  often  with  excellent 
effect.  He  is  fond  of  proper  names,  and  foreign  or  local  terms, 
particularly  in  his  rhymes,  where  they  strike  more  sharply  on  the 
ear;  his  purpose  being,  by  the  aid  of  these  foreign  accessories,  to 
attune  the  resider's  mmd  to  that  precise  pitch  which  shall  best 
harmonise  with  the  poet's  strain.  Milton  abounds  with  passages 
in  which  proper  names  are  found  to  exercise  an  indescribable 
charm  over  the  imagination :  for  instance — Satan's  shield — 

"  The  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 
Or  in  Yaldamo,  to  descry  new  lands. 
Elvers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe. 
His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwe^an  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wand."  &c« 
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And  the  celebrated  simile  in  Book  IV. 

''  As  when  to  them  who  sail 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope  and  now  are  past 
Mozambic,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest ;  with  such  delay 
Well  pleased  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a  league 
Cheered  with  the  grateful  smell  old  Ocean  snnles." 

The  remarkable  identity  of  subject  between  *  The  Lion's  Ride' 
and  a  poem  by  our  lamented  countryman,  Pringle,  has  led  to  the 
very  plausible  conjecture  that  the  former  was  borrowed  from  the 
latter.  Freiligrath,  however,  positively  assured  Nodnagel*  that 
he  had  never  seen  Pringle's  lines,  but  nad  founded  his  own  on  a 
brief  remark  by  some  traveller.  In  truth,  the  story  of  the  lion 
lying  in  ambush  for  the  giiaffe,  and  being  carried  away  on  the 
back  of  that  magnificent  creature,  is  not  the  invention  of  either 
the  German  or  the  Englishman.  The  fact  does  actually  occur,  or, 
at  least,  its  occurrence  is  matter  of  very  general  belief  among  the 
people  of  South  Africa;  it  was  related  to  Pringle  by  old  Teysho, 
a  Bechuana  chief.  As  the  reader  may  be  curious  to  compare  the 
two  poems — with  all  due  allowance  for  the  disadvantage  at  which 
one  of  them  is  placed  by  the  process  of  translation — we  beg  to 
refer  him  to  the  note.f 

The  following  pretty  and  ingenious  lines  exhibit  the  author's 
fancy  in  one  of  its  lighter  and  more  sportive  moods. 

*  *  Deutsche  Dichter  der  Gegenwart.'  Darmstadt,  1842:  erster  Heft 

t  THE  LION  AND  GIRAFFE. 


Wouldst  thou  view  the  lion's  den? 
Search  afar  from  haunts  of  men — 
Where  the  reed-encircled  rill 
Oozes  from  the  rocky  hill, 
By  its  verdure  far  descried 
'Mid  the  desert  brown  and  widQ^ 

Close  beside  the  sedgy  brim 
Couchant  lurks  the  lion  grim; 
Watching  till  the  dose  of  day 
Brings  the  death-devoted  prey. 
Heedless,  at  the  ambushed  brink 
The  tall  giraffe  stoops  down  to  drink; 
Upon  him  straight  the  savage  springs 
With  cruel  joy.    The  desert  rings 
With  clanging  sound  of  desperate  strife— 
The  prey  is  strong  and  he  strives  for  life. 
Plunging  oft  with  frantic  bound 
To  shake  the  tyrant  to  the  ground. 
He  shrieks  —  he  rushes  through  the 

waste, 
With  glaring  eye  and  headlong  haste: 
In  vain!— ^the  spoiler  on  his  prize 
Bides  proudly — ^tearing  as  he  flies. 


For  life — ^the  victim's  utmost  speed 
Is  mustered  in  this  hour  of  need: 
For  life — for  life — ^his  giant  might 
He  strains,  and  pours  his  soul  m  flight; 
And  mad  with  terror,  thirst,  and  pain, 
Spurns  with  wild  hoof  the  thundering 
plain. 

'Tis  vain ;  the  thirsty  sands  are  drinking 
His  streaming  blood^his  strength  is 

sinking; 
The  victor's  fangs  are  in  his  veins— 
His  flanks  are  streaked  with  sanguine 

stains — 
His  panting  breast  in  foam  and  gore 
Is  bathed— he  reels— his  race  is  o*er: 
He  falls — and,  with  convulsive  throe, 
Resigns  his  throat  to  the  ravening  foe! 
— And  lol  ere  quivering  life  has  fled, 
The  vultures,  wheeling  overhead. 
Swoop  down  to  watch,  in  gaunt  array, 
TUl  tie  gorged  tyrant  quits  his  prey. 

FbimolE' 
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DIE  AMPHITRITE,  Mai,  1832. 

Siehst  du  vor  Anker  dort 
Die  Amphitrite  liegen  ? 
Festlich  erglanzt  der  Bord, 
Die  rothen  Wimpel  fliegen. 

Es  hangen  aufgehisst 
Die  Segel  an  den  Stangen; 
Der  graue  Meergott  kiisst 
Schaumend  der  Gattin  Wangen. 

Sie  ist  zuriickgekehrt 
Au8  fernen  Morgenlanden, 
Hat  sich  im  Stnrm  bewalui;, 
Und  linienglut  bestanden. 

Der  SchifTer  steht  am  Mast, 
Die  Lenden  roth  umgilrtet; 
Er  weiss  nicht,  welchen  Gast 
Sem  raumig  Schiff  bewirthet. 

Das  ist  der  junge  Mai, 
Der  siidliche  Geselle; 
Den  tm^  das  Prachtgebau 
Durch  die  tiefblaue  Welle. 

Er  lag  in  India 

Am  Rand  des  schattigen,  dichten 

Bananienhains,  nnd  sah 

Das  Schiff  die  Anker  lichten. 

Da  sprang  er  auf  vom  Sand, 

Zu  schniiren  die  Sandale, 

Zu  ordnen  das  Grewand, 

Und  die  reichen,  weichen  Schawle. 

Da  flog  er  bin  an's  Meer, 
Und  warf  sich  in  das  graue, 
Und  rastete  nicht  ehV, 
Bis  an  der  Schiffes  Taue. 

Mit  leichten  Fiissen,  keck, 
Yom  SchiffsYolk  ungesehen, 
Schwang  er  sich  auf  das  Deck, 
Und  liess  den  Landwind  wehen. 

Und  nun  die  Brigg  allhier 
Im  Hafen  angekommen, 
Ister  mit  hunter  Zier 
Sofort  ans  Land  geschwommen. 

Es  flattem  vor  ihm  her 
Die  Storche  als  Propheten; 
£in  Zauberer,  ein  Jongleur 
Hat  er  den  Strand  betreten. 

Nackte  Baume  macht  er  griin, 
Und  blumig  kahle  Statten; 
Bunte  Tulpen  lasst  er  bluhn, 
Hyacinthen  und  Tazetten. 

Die  Erde  wunderbar, 
Schmiickt  er  mit  f  arbigem  Schimmer. 
Dank,  riistiger  Laskar  ! 
Wilikonunen,  lockiger  Schwimmer  ! — 


THE  AMPHITRITE,  May,  1832. 

Yonder  at  anchor  see 

The  Amphitrite  lying, 
With  gaily  painted  sides. 

And  crimson  streamers  flying. 

Her  snowy  wings  are  furled; 

The  seagod  on  his  breast 
Lulls  her  with  kisses  soft. 

And  whispers  her  to  rest. 

Prom  eastern  coasts  afar 
The  good  ship  is  returned; 

She  hath  braved  the  storm  that  blew. 
And  the  tropic  sun  that  burned. 

In  girdle  red,  against 

The  mast  the  skipper  leaneth; 
And  what  a  guest  doth  grace 

His  craft  he  little  weeneth. 

A  southern  wight  that  guest. 
The  young  and  lusty  May; 

He  hath  crossed  the  deep  blue  waves, 
He  is  here  with  us  this  day. 

On  Indian  verdure  lapped. 
Beneath  the  odorous  shade 

Of  the  banyan  thicket's  verge. 
He  saw  the  anchor  weight 

Up  leaping  then  he  bound 

His  sandals  on  in  haste. 
Closer  his  mantle  drew. 

And  the  rich  shawl  roimd  his  waist. 

Into  the  sea  he  dashed, 

Bravely  the  surge  he  breasted, 
And  till  a  rope  he  clutched 

Ne'er  faltered  he  or  rested. 

He  swung  him  light  on  deck. 

Unseen  by  all  Uie  crew; 
Straightway  at  his  behest 

A  pleasant  landwind  blew. 

And  now  arrived  in  port. 
Quickly  the  shore  he  sought; 

Marvellous  goodly  things 
This  new  comer  hath  brought 

The  storks,  his  heralds,  fly. 
Proclaiming  through  the  land, 

"  A  wondrous  guest  is  ours, 
A  wizard  tr^uis  our  strand  I'* 

Bare  trees  he  clothes  in  green. 
Bare  spots  with  blossoms  fills. 

Bright  tulips,  violets  dim, 
Hairbells  and  dafibdils. 

The  earth  arrayed  most  fair 

With  thousand  hues  doth  glimmer. 
Thanks  blithe  and  hale  Lascar  ! 

Right  welcome,  lusty  swimmer  ! 
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Siehst  du  vor  Anker  dort 
Die  Amphitrite  liegen  ? 
Festlich  erglanzt  der  Bord, 
Die  rothen  Wimpel  fliegen. 


Yonder  at  anchor,  see 
The  Amphitrite  fying. 

With  gaily  painted  sides, 
And  crimson  streamers  flying. 


Ghosts,  goblins,  and  all  other  supernatural  visitants  have  long 
"been  unsparingly  hunted  out  from  every  nook  of  Christendom, 
and  have  disappeared  from  amongst  us  as  utterly  as  though  they 
had  never  been.     It  would  be  almost  as  difficult  to  catch  one  of 
themselves  by  gas-light,  as  to  find  an  Englishman,  capable  of 
writing  his  own  name,  who  would  avow  a  firm  faith  in  their 
existence.     The  very  miners  of  Germany,  formerly  proverbial  for 
their  credulity,    are  becoming  freethinkers  as  to  the   article  of 
kobolds,  while  the  workers  in  our  English  coal-pits,  as  Mr.  Kohl 
feelingly  remarks,  are  downright  materialists,  and  never  see  an 
inch  mto  the  black  stones  they  pick  at,  or  dream  of  the  sprites 
that  lurk  within  them.     The  feelings  of  wonder,  awe,  and  terror, 
will  now  respond  only  to  natural  instigations,  and  the  poet  and 
the  romance  writer  must  own  that  a  part  of  their  occupation  is 
gone.     But  there  is  yet  one  vast  region  of  the  earth,  the  last 
asylum  of  proscribed  phantoms,  across  the  borders  of  which  phi- 
losophy finds  that  her  writ  does  not  run.     There  are  spirits  in 
the  deserts  of  Africa  as  surely  as  there  are  honest  men  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  virtuous   sages   among  the  journalists  of  La  Jeune 
France.     Do  you  doubt  the  fact?    Look  at  the  mirage.    On  a 
spot  where  a  moment  before  nothing  met  your  eye  but  inter- 
minable, bare,  brown  sand,  and  a  sky  of  brass,  you  shall  see  all 
at  once  a  broad  rolUng  river,  with  a  noble  forest  waving  on  its 
banks,  and  beyond  it  hills  covered  with  human  dwellings  and 
crowned  with  fortresses.     You  see  this,  your  companions  see  it, 
every  man  in  the  caravan  sees  it.     Philosophy  cannot  explain  the 
phenomenon,  but  will  shabbily  put  you  off  with  mere  talk  about 
'optical  illusions,'  words  that  leave  you  no  wiser  than  you  were 
before.     She  cannot  define  the  nature  or  law  of  these  illusions,  or 
determine  beforehand  what  shape  they  shall  necessarily  assume. 
Then  there  are  illusions  of  hearing  too;  for  did  not  the  author  of 
Eothen  hear  the  bells  ringing  to  church  in  the  desert,  as  plainly 
as  ever  he  heard  them  in  his  native  parish  among  the  Blaygon 
hills?     The  sight  of  a  ghost,  we  imagine,  could  scarcely  have  sur- 
prised him  more.     In  sober  earnestness  we  appeal  to  the  strictest 
rules  of   logic,  and  we    ask:    If  it  is  certain   that  spectres  of 
rivers,  lakes,  forests,  hills,  and  buildings,  do  rise  up  suddenly 
out   of  the    sands,    and  vanish   as  they  came,   no  man  knows 
how,  what  greater  improbability  is  there  that  apparitions  of  men, 
women,  dromedaries,  and  horses,   should  come  and  go   in  the 
same  mysterious  fashion?    With  this  preface  we  proceed  to  lay 
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before  our  readers   *  The  Traveller's  Vision*  (Gesiclit  des  Rei- 
senden),  or,  as  we  should  rather  call  it, 

> 

THE  GHOST-CARAVAN. 

*TwAS  in  the  desert^s  depths  we  took  our  night-rest  on  the  ground. 
Our  steeds  unhridled,  and  hy  each  a  Bedouin  sleeping  sound. 
A£ar  the  moonheams  gleamed  upon  the  long  low  hills  of  Nile, 
Bound  us  white  hones  of  camels  strewed  the  sands  for  many  a  mile. 

I  slept  not:  for  a  pillow  my  light  saddle  propp'd  my  head ; 
A  wallet  with  my  store  of  dates  served  in  a  bolster's  stead ; 
Mj  cafitan  was  my  coverlet ;  and  ready  to  my  hand 
My  naked  sword,  my  lance,  and  gun  lay  hy  my  couch  of  sand. 

All  silent,  save  the  flickering  flame,  or  crack  of  thorn  in  huming ; 
Save  the  hoarse  croak  of  some  vulture  to  his  eyrie  late  returning ; 
Save  the  fitfid  stamp  of  hoofs  in  sleep  among  our  tethered  cattle  ; 
Save  the  hasty  clutching  of  a  lance  hy  one  who  dreamed  of  hattle. 

At  once  the  earth  is  rocking,  ghastly  vapours  wrap  the  sky, 

Across  the  waste,  in  frantic  haste,  affrighted  wild  heasts  fly  ; 

The  horses  snort  and  plunge — our  sheikh  grasps  the  hanner — ^like  a  man 

Unnerved,  he  drops  it,  muttering,  "  Lord,  the  ghostly  caravan !" 

It  comes.     The  phantom  drivers  lead  the  camels  with  their  freight 
Of  lovely  women,  all  unveiled,  throned  in  voluptuous  state. 
Next  after  them  walk  maidens  hearing  pitchers,  like  Rehecca 
At  the  fountain  ;  horsemen  follow,  and  they  gallop  on  for  Mecca. 

Still  others,  still,  past  counting;  ever  endless  seems  the  train. 
Look !  look !  the  hones  around  us  strewn  are  camels  once  again  ; 
And  whirling  up  in  dusky  wreaths,  fast  changes  the  hrown  sand 
To  men,  that  seize  the  camel's  rein  each  in  his  dusky  hand. 

For  this  the  night,  when  all  o'er  whom  the  sand-flood  ever  heaved, 
Whose  wind-tossed  dust  this  day,  helike,  unto  our  tongues  hath  cleaved. 
Whose  crumhling  skulls  our  coursers*  hoofs  heat  flat  upon  the  plain, 
Arise,  and  march  to  kneel  and  pray  at  Mecca's  holy  fane. 

StUl  others,  still ;  the  hindmost  of  the  train  not  yet  have  past. 
And  back,  even  now,  with  slackened  rein,  come  the  foremost  trooping  fast. 
O'er  AMc's  hreadth,  from  Cape  de  Verd  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea 
They've  galloped,  ere  my  struggling  horse  from  the  foot-rope  could  get 
free. 

The  horses,  ho ! — they're  brea kingloose  : — quick,  each  man  to  his  own! 
For  shame !  like  sheep  by  Hons  scared — why  quake  ye  so  and  groan  ? 
Though  they  press  you  close,  though  their  floating  robes  your  very 

beards  are  brushing. 
Shout,  Allah !  Allah  !  and  away  the  spectre  host  goes  rushing. 

Stand  fast,  till  in  the  morning  breeze  your  turban  feathers  stream. 
Glad  cheer  will  come  with  morning's  breath,  with  morning's  ruddy  gleam. 
One  beam  of  day,  and  dust  are  they,  these  pilgrims  of  the  night, — 
And  see,  it  dawns  !  with  joyous  neigh  my  courser  greets  the  light. 
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Objectors  have  not  failed  to  note  what  they  call  our  author  s 
excessive  predilection  for  things  outward  and  material,  rather 
than  for  wnat  is  inward,  spiritual,  and  ideal.     Heine,  whose  fame 
he  eclipsed,  and  who  sceras  to  bear  him  little  good-will,  has  a 
fling  at  the  sensuous  character  of  Freiligrath's  muse,  that  is  worth 
mentioning  at  least  for  its  wit.     The  hero  of  Heine's  poem,  *  Atta 
Troll,'  is  an  old  bear,  one  that  has  received  a  superior  education, 
has  seen  the  world,  and  danced  before  the  beau  moTide  in  the 
most  fashionable  resorts  of  the  Pyrenees.     He  runs  away  from 
his  keepers  and  escapes  to  his  den,  where  we  hear  him  recounting 
his  experiences,  and  indulging  in  melancholy  reflections  on  the 
injustice  of  man  towfirds  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation.     In  what 
respects  are  the  beasts,  he  asks,  especially  the  bears,  inferior  to 
man  ?      What  architect  can  surpass  the  beaver  ?      Are  there 
not  learned  pigs  and  horses  skilled  in  arithmetic  ?    Are  there 
not  bears,  and  girafies,  and   dromedaries  that  sing  and  com- 
pose ballads  ?     Is  FreiHgrath  no  poet  9     (1st  Freiligrath  kein 
Dichter  ?)     A  critic  in  the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes'*  attributes 
to  our  author,  *  une  imagination  assez  peu  Alleraande.*     In  the 
limited  sense  in  which  we  may  admit  the  phrase  to  be  true,  it 
conveys  praise  rather  than  censure  ;  it  implies  bold  innovation 
made  where  it  was  much  needed.     A  man  ought  not  to  be  robbed 
of  his  rights  of  literary  citizenship  because  he  sets  his  countrymen 
the  first  good  example  of  departure  from  inveterate  bad  practices. 
We  heartily  wish  that  Germany  had  many  FreiKgraths  :  a  little 
less  of  metaphysics,  and  a  little  more  consideration  given  to  the 
realities  of  God's  breathing  world,  would  tend  vastly  to  exalt  the 
wisdom,  welfare,  and  dignity  of  the  Teutonic  nations.     We  think 
the  Germans  might  reach  this  desirable  consummation  without 
un-Germanising  themselves :  but  perhaps  the  French  critic  is  of 
opinion  that  the  character  of  Martin  Luther's  mind  was  '  assez  peu 
Allemand.'    He  would  have  the  German,  who  would  be  a  German 
indeed,  bend  his  eyes  perpetually  inwajd,  after  the  manner,  we 
suppose,   of  the  monks  of  Moimt  Athos,  as  described  by  an 
abbot  of  the  eleventh  century.     *  When  thou  art  alone  in  thy 
cell,  shut  thy  door  and  seat  thyself  in  a  comer  :  raise  thy  mind 
above  all  things  vain  and  transitory ;  recline  thy  beard  and  chin 
on  thy  breast  ;  turn   thy   eyes  and   thy  thoughts  towards  the 
middle  of  thy  belly,  the  region  of  the  navel,  and  search  the  place 
of  the  heart,  the  seat  of  the  soul.     At  first  all  will  be  dark  and 
comfortless  ;   but,   if  thou  persevere   day  and  night,  thou  wilt 
feel  an  ineffable  joy;  and  no  sooner  has  the  soul  discovered  the 

{)lace  of  the  heart,  than  it  is  involved  in  a  mystic  and  ethereal 
Ight/f     Heaven  knows  how  long  learned  Deutschland  has  been 

*  M.  Saint-Ren^  Taillandier,  tome  iv.,  460.  f  Gibbon,  xl,  388. 
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practising  this  manoeuvre,  with  what  effect  let  history  tell. 
Surely  the  time  is  come  when  a  change  of  posture  would  be  a 
welcome  relief  to  her. 

We  need  not  enter  upon  any  formal  disquisition  to  prove  that 
Freiligrath  is  no  mere  mannerist,  and  that  he  is  capable  of  some- 
thing better  than  fiddling,  however  well,  upon  a  single  string  ; 
fortunately  he  has,  by  the  publication  of  his  new  volume,  ren- 
dered unnecessary  any  such  vindication  of  his  general  powers,  and 
of  his  warm  and  generous  sympathies.    The  *  Confession  of  Faith' 
does  him  honour  as  a  poet  and  as  a  man.     We  cannot  better  eluci- 
date  its  tone  and  temper  than  by  quoting  the  author's  modest  and 
manly  preface,  for  the  fuller  understanding  of  which,  it  nmy  be 
proper  to  premise  one  or  two  remarks.     In  1839,  encouraged  by 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  his  first  volume  was  received,  Frei- 
ligrath withdrew  from  commercial  pursuits.     His  means,  which 
were  probably  not  large,  were  increased,  in  1842,  by  a  small  pen- 
sion spontaneously  bestowed  on  him  by  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Whatever  sinister  motives  may  have  prompted  this  seemingly 
graceful  act  of  patronage,  sure  we  are  that  it  was  received  in  no 
sordid  and  truckling  spirit.     Vulgar  minds  thought  otherwise  ; 
the  pension  increased  the  unmerited  odium  Fremgrath  had  in- 
curred by  his  opposition  to  the  popular  idol  of  the  day,  George 
Herwegh  ;  and  by  his  bold  and  honest  protest,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  against  the  ranting  nonsense  of  that  very  con- 
ceited young  man.     He  saw  plainly  that  the  cause  of  national 
freedom   might  be   damaged,   but    could    never    be  faithfully 
served  by  such  champions  as  Herwegh  and  his  followers:  mischief 
only  coiud  be  expected  when  such  planets  ruled  the  hour,  and  he 
resolved  to  bide  his  time.    The  Kmg  of  Prussia  had  made  most' 
liberal  promises  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  frank- 
hearted  poet  would  not,  while  a  hope  remained,  believe  his  king 
guilty  of  deliberate  falsehood.   Leaving,  therefore,  to  others  to  man 
*  the  battlements  of  party,*  he  chose  his  own  station  on  *  the  lofty 
watch-tower ;'  but  having  looked  thence  in  vain  for  any  token  of  royal 
justice  and  good  faith,  he  has  come  down  and  mingled  in  the 
fray  with  the  determined  energy  of  a  man  whose  purposes  are 
not  caprices,  but  whose  warm  earnest  heart  acts  in  happy  con- 
cert with  his  sound,  clear  head.    The  following  is  the  prefcce  : 

"  The  turn  which  things  have  very  recently  taken  in  my  more  restricted 
fatherland,  Prussia,  has,  in  many  respects,  painfully  undeceived  me,  be- 
longing as  I  did  to  the  number  of  those  who  still  hoped  and  trusted; 
and  tms  it  is,  which  has  called  forth  most  of  the  poems  in  the  second 
section  of  this  volume.  Not  one  of  them,  I  can  safely  affirm,  is  a 
made  thing  {gemacM);  every  one  of  them  has  grown  out  of  current  cir- 
cumstanoes,  and  has  been  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  result  of  the 
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ckflhing  of  those  cmsmnstaooes  with  mj  sense  oi  right  and  mj  ooit- 
mtionsy  just  aa  has  heen  the  resoludon  mmultaneouaij  adopted  aod 
carried  out,  of  resigning  into  the  king's  hands  my  much  talked  of  little 
pension.  Ahout  new  year,  1842, 1  was  much  surprised  by  the  intima- 
tion that  it  had  been  conferred  on  me;  since  new  year,  1644, 1  have 
ceased  to  receive  it. 

^'  Whilst  I  thus,  by  word  and  deed,  openly  and  decidedly  declare  my- 
self on  the  opposition  side,  I  do  at  the  same  time  prefix  the  first  section 
of'  this  Yohime  to  the  second ;  before  the  unambiguous  utterances  of  a 
thoroughly  defined  and  firmly  fixed  system  of  political  opinion,  [I  pub- 
lish the  less  sure  and  certain  expressions  of  an  inchoate  system,  of  one 
yet  undergoing  the  process  of  formation.  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  He 
who  stands  at  the  goal  should  not  deny  even  the  circuitous  route  by 
wfaidk  he  has  reached  it.  This  is  my  creed,  and  this  is  the  sole  reason 
that  induces  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  republish  those  older  poems«  Othec 
motives,  and  especially  those  of  hatred  and  envy,  which  were  im- 
puted to  me  on  the  occasion  of  my  song  against  Herwegh,  are  as 
foreign  to  me  now  as  they  were  then,  and  I  here  absolutely  disavow 
them.  The  main  object  I  have  in  view  is  to  bring  to  a  conclusion,  visiUe 
to  myself  and  others,  a  now  past  transition-period  of  my  poetical  and 
political  education. 

^'And  so  I  trustingly  commit  this  collection,  old  and  new,  to  the 
heart  of  the  German  people.  The  judicious  and  deliberate  will,  I  hope^ 
easily  discover  the  numerous  clues  that  lead  from  the  first  section  to  the 
second.  They  will,  I  hope,  perceive  that  there  can  be  no  question  in 
this  case  of  any  thing  eke  than  a  progress  and  a  development ;  none  of 
an  aet  of  desertion,-  none  of  a  prostitute  change  of  ^g,  none  of  a  flip- 
pant and  frivolous  catching  alter  a  thing  so  holy  as  the  love  and  es- 
teem of  a  people.  They  will,  perhaps,  the  more  readily  perceive  this,  if 
they  conader,  at  the  same  time^  that  the  whole  course  of  sdM)oliiig 
which  I,  as  an  individual,  have  gone  through  before  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tion, is,  after  all,  the  same  which  the  nation  collectively  had  to  und^go, 
and  is  still  partially  undergoing,  in  its  efforts  after  political  knowledge 
and  thorough  political  education  ; — and  the  worst  they  vdll  ha?e  to 
allege  against  me  will  probably,  in  the  end,  be  limited  to  this  one  fact, 
that  lam  now  come  down  from  the  ^loftier  watch-tower'  to  the  'battle- 
ments of  party.'  To  this  charge  I  must  certainly  plead  guilty.  Firmly 
and  unflinchingly  I  take  my  stand  by  the  side  of  those  who  are  resolute 
to  breast  the  current  of  despotism.  No  more  Kfe  for  me  without  free- 
dom !  However  the  lot  of  this  book  and  my  own  may  fall ;  so  long  as 
the  oppression  endures  under  whieh  I  see  my  country  steering,  mj 
heaxtwill  bleed,  and  heave  indignantly,  and  my  mouth  and  my  aim 
shall  not  weary  of  doing  what  they  may  towards  the  winning  of  better 
days.  Thereto  help  me,  next  under  (xod,  the  confidence  of-  my  fellow- 
countrymea  !     My  face  is  turned  towards  the  future." 

The  fine  bearty  song  of  which*  we  are  about  to  ofi^is  traasla- 
tum,.ha8  the  first  ciaimion  ourattention,  not  more  for  its  intriimic 
esnellenee  than,  in  conaJderatiQa^of  its  having  been  honouied  with 
the  veto  off  the  Upper  and  Lower  Courts.  o£  C^MOiddp. 
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FREEDOM  AND  BIGHT. 

*0  SAY  not^  believe  not,  the  gloom  of  the  grave 

For  ever  has  closed  iipon  Freedom  s  glad  lighl^ 
For  that  sealed  are  the  lips  of  the  honest  and  braye^. 

And  the  scomers  of  baseness  are  robbed  of  their  right* 
Though  the  true  to  their  oaths  into  exile  are  driyen. 
Or,  weary  of  wrong,  with  their  own  hands  have  given 
Their  blood  to  their  jailers,  their  spuita  to  Heaven — 
Yet  immortal  is  Freedom,  immortal  is  Right. 

Freedom  and  Bigiitl 


•  0,  glaubt  nicht,  rieTohefortanbei  den 

Todten, 
0,  gUuH  m^  sie  meide  £oil«ii  dies 

Geschlecht, 
Weil  muthigen   Spreehem  das  Wort 

man  verboten 
Und    Kichtdelatoren   verweigert'  das 

Recht! 
Ifein,  ob  in's  Exil  anch  die  Eidfesten 

schritten ; 
Ob,  miide  der  Wilkiir,  die  endtoa  sie 

litten, 
Sich   Andre    im   Eerker   die   Adern 

zerschnitten — 
Doch  lebt  noch  die  l^reibeit,  nad  mit 

ihr  das  Hecbt ! 

—Die  Freiheit !  das  Beoht ! 

Kicbt  mach'  uns  dieemzehie  Schlappe 

verlegen  I 
Sie  fordert  die  Siege  des  Gaozen  erst 

recht  ; 
Das  wirkt  dass  wlr  doppelt  nns  riibxen 

undregen, 
Noch  lauter  es  rqfen  :.  die  Freiheit  I 

das  Becht  I 
Denn  ewig  sind   Eins  diese  hdUgen 

Zweie  ! 
Sle  halten  znsammen  io  Trutz^undin 

Treue  : 
Wo  das  Becht  ist,  da  wehn^i  von  selber 

schon  Preie, 
Und  immer,  wo  Freie  sind,  waltet  das 

Becht  ! 

— Die  Fiviheit  I  das  Becht! 


Und  auch  das  sd  ein  Trost  uns  :  Nie 

flogen,  wie  heiier, 
Die  firendisaa  2wei  v<m  (Mecht-  zn 

Gefecbtl 
Nie  flnthete  voUer  ihr  Odem  und  f reier, 
Dmrch  ^e  Stole  selbst  brausend  dem 

medrigsten  fineeht  I 
Sle  madben  dao  Bnnile  der  Welt  imd 

der  Lander 

2b2 


Sie  wecken  imdwerben  von.  Strande  zu 

Strande, 
Sofaon  sprengten.  sie  kiihn  desL^b^- 

genenBande, 
Und  sagten  zu  denen  des  Kegers :  Zer- 

brecht ! 

—I^Ffeihdt!  das  Becht ! 

Ja,  ihr  Banner  entflattert  und  weht 

aUeroirteii» 
Dass  die  UnbiU  gesuhnt  sei,  die  Sehande 

geracht ! 
Ja,  und  siegen  sie  hier  nicht,  so  siegen 

sie  dorten, 
Und  am  Ende  doch  siegen  sie  griindlich 

und  aeht  I 
0  Gott,  welch  ein  Eranz  will  sie  glor- 

reich  dann  zieren  I 
All*  die  Lauber,  die  Vblfeer  im  Fahnen- 

tnehfohren  ! 
Die  Olive  des  Griechen,  das  Eleeblatt 

deslren, 
Und  vor  AUem  germwusches  Eichm- 

geflecht! 

—Die  FreiheitI  das  Becht  1 

Wohl  ruhn  dami  sohen  manche,  die 

jetzo  noch  leiden*— 
Doch  ihr  Schhonmer  1st  siias,  und  ihr 

Buhn  ist  gerecht ! 
Und  lieht  an  den  Graban  stehen  die 

BeidcQ, 
Die  wir  ^nen  auch  danken— die  Frei- 
heit I  dasBechtl 
Unterdess  hebt  die  Glaserl    Ihr  Wohl, 

die  da  stritten  I 
Die  da  stritt^i,  und  muthig  in'a  Elend 

drum  schritten! 
Dis  das  Bedit  uns  vearfoehtcn^  und  Un- 

reeht  dnun  Utten! 
Hoch  ewig  das  Becht— und  die  Freiheit 

durch's  Becht! 

—Die  Frdihei«  durch's  Bedit! 
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Let  u8  not  be  by  partial  defeats  disconcerted ; 

They  will  maKO  the  grand  triumph  more  signal  and  bright ; 
Thus  whetted,  our  zeal  will  be  doubly  exerted, 

And  the  cry  be  raised  louder  of  Freedom  and  Right! 
For  these  two  are  one,  and  they  mock  all  endeavour 
Of  despots  their  holy  alliance  to  sever, 
Where  there's  Right  be  ye  sure  there  are  freemen,  and  ever 

Where  freemen  are  found,  will  Grod  prosper  the  Right. 

Freedom  and  Right ! 

And  let  this  thought,  too,  cheer  us, — more  proudly  defiant 

The  twins  never  bore  them  in  fight  after  fight. 
Never  breathed  forth  a  spirit  more  joyous  and  buoyant, 

Making  heroes  of  dastards  in  nature's  despite. 
Round  the  wide  earth  they're  marching;  their  message  theyVe  spoken^ 
And  nations  leap  up  at  the  heart-thrilling  token ; 
For  the  serf  and  the  slave  they  have  battled,  and  broken 

The  fetters  that  hung  upon  black  limbs  and  white. 

Freedom  and  Right ! 

And  battle  they  still,  where  the  voice  of  earth's  sorrow 

Tells  of  wrongs  to  avenge,  of  oppressors  to  smite; 
And  conquerors  this  day,  or  conquered  to-morrow. 

Fear  ye  not,  in  the  end  they  will  conquer  outright. 
Oh!  to  see  the  bright  wreath  round  their  victor  brows  shining. 
All  the  leaves  that  are  dear  to  the  nations  combining, 
Erin's  shamrock,  the  olive  of  Hellas  entwining 

With  the  oak-leaf,  proud  emblem  of  Germany's  might ! 

Freedom  and  Right  I 

There  are  sore  achiug  bosoms  and  dim  eyes  of  weepers 
Will  be  gathered  to  rest  ere  that  day  see  the  lignt ; 
But  ye  two  will  hallow  the  graves  of  the  sleepers, 

O  ye  blest  ones,  we  owe  to  them,  Freedom  and  Right ! 
Fill  your  glasses  meanwhile  : — To  the  hearts  that  were  true,  boys. 
To  the  cause  that  they  loved  when  the  storm  fiercest  blew,  boys, 
Who  had  wrong  for  tneir  portion,  but  won  right  for  you,  boys. 
Drink  to  them,  to  the  Right,  aud  to  Freedom  through  Right ! 

Freedom  through  Right ! 

These  lines  and  a  translation  of  Bums's  brave  song,  *  A  man's » 
man  for  a'  that,'  were  absolutely  prohibited  for  reasons  which  we 
cite  as  a  curiosity  in  their  way.     They  are  as  follows: 

"  The  fundamental  notions  from  which  both  poems  proceed  are  in 
their  clear  and  pure  conception  and  application  perfectly  true,  and  may 
even  be  uttered  and  extolled  in  a  poetical  form.  But  such  a  turn  and 
import  is  g^ven  them  in  the  said  poems  that  a  provocative  appeal  is 
thereby  made  to  the  tendencies  in  conflict  with  the  existing  social  and 
political  order  of  things,  the  first  poem,  namely,  addressing  itself  to  fieJae 
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ideas  of  fieedom,  the  second  to  the  mutually  hostile  opposhioii  of  the 
several  ranks  of  society :  wherefore  these  poems  are  manifestly  at  va- 
lianoe  with  the  principles  of  the  censorship  as  laid  down  in  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Instructions.'^ 

And  it  is  in  the  teeth  of  such  damning  evidence  as  this  that 
here  and  there  some  crotchety  Englishman  can  afiect  to  mourn 
OY^  the  poet's  descent  into  the  ignoble  r^on  of  political  strife  I 
As  if  freedom  were  not  the  living  breath  of  all  true  poetiy,  or 
^  if  there  could  be  found  champion  more  fit  than  the  poet  him- 
self to  defend  the  dignity  and  the  existence  of  his  noble  art.     Shut 
up  your  poet  in  a  cage,  a  golden  one  if  you  will,  give  him  a  court 
censor  for  a  singing  master,  and  forbid  him  to  warble  his  native 
notes  as  his  own  tuneful  instincts  prompt  him,  and  then  rejoice  as 
you  may  in  his  performance.     If  he  obeys,  you  will  have  mere 
tricks  of  soimd,  suited  to  tickle  the  ear  of  a  Sybarite,  but  firom 
which  every  manly  hearer  will  turn  away  disgusted.     But,  thank 
heaven,  the  true  poet  will  not,  cannot  obey ;  his  voice  will  be  heard 
indignantly  protesting,  warning,  chiding,  or  it  will  be  silent  for 
^ver.     "  Poetry,"  forsooth, "  ought  not  to  be  degraded  to  common 
tasks."     So  says  a  contemporary  :  but  is  it   a  common  task  to 
rouse  the  mighty  heart  of  a  whole  people,  to  put  a  living  soul  into 
the  unformed  mass  of  popular  feeling,  a  voice  into  the  inarticulate 
meanings  of  a  nation's  woe,   to  send  forth  winged  words  that 
shall  pierce  the  despot's  ear,  despite  his  triple  guard  of  pomp, 
custom,  and  authority  ?     What  powers  were  too  great  for  a 
task  like  this  ;  or  what  gift  can  the  patriot  deem  too  precious  to 
bestow  on  his  suffering  country?     '*  Kougher  weapons  may  sufEice 
for  this  strife;"  but  weapons  must  be  wielded  by  strong  hands, 
and  hands  are  nothing  without  hearts.     Music,  like  poetry,  is  an 
incorporeal  thing;  yet  men  ply  the  rude  trade  of  war  to  its  in- 
vigorating strains.    No  great  poet,  from  Homer  downwards,  has 
ever  been  indifferent  to  the  social  and  civil  interests  of  his  own 
times  ;  not  a  few  have  drawn  their  noblest  inspirations  &om  the 
battie  between  right  and  might,  waged  before  their  own  eyes. 
'True  it  is,  that  Germany  has  been  much  infested  of  late  by  a  tribe 
of  political  poetasters^  journalists  run  mad,  who  write  volumes  of 
newspaper  diatribes  and  leading  articles  in  rhyme  :    but  these 

*  IKe  Gnmdgedanken,  Tooa  welchen  beide  Gedichte  ausgehen,  sind  bei  klarer 
-ond  reiner  Aofiassung  imd  Anwendung  YoUkommeii  wahr,  und  mogen  aach  in 
poetiflcher  Form  ansgesprochen  und  Terherrlicht  werden.  Es  iat  hher  denselbea 
in  Torliegenden  Gredichten  eine  solche  Wendung  und  Beziehung  g^eben^  dass 
damit  den  gegen  die  bestehende,  sociale  nnd  poUtische,  Ordnung  der  Dinge  an- 
kunpfenden  Tendenzen-r-in  dem  ersten  den  falschen  Freiheits-Ideen,  in  dem  an- 
dem  der  feindlichen  Entgegensetzung  der  yerscbiedenen  Stande — ^in  anfregender 
Weise  das  Wort  geredet  wird,  wessbalb  die  Censnrwidrigkeit  dieaer  Gedichte 
sach  Artikel  iv.  der  Cemnir-Instraction  sich  Uar  berausstcSlt 
,  Bebuv,  den  13  Februar,  1844.  * 

Bas  konigL  Ober-CeiisiiigeEicht»  BoBKXXAiiiii 
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men  nnstaKe  their  Tocatioii;  Poetry  disowns  tliem;  tlieman'wiiQoi 
8lie  marks  for  her  own  will  not  didumoar  his  high  calling,  what- 
ever  be  the  field  in  which  he  k  pleased  to  exercise  it.  Letts, 
then,  deal  (rustingly  with  Grenius  ;  it  can  walk  safidj  bjits  oim 
transcendent  light,  and  needs  not  the  finrdiing  candle  Iteld  up  to 
it  by  critical  pedantiy. 

Beimunu  a  nos  mmOom.  In  a  parallel  between  the  chancter  of 
Eamlety  and  that  of  the  Grermaas  in  general,  Fneiligiafli  places 
bodily  before  his  countrymen  that  caioinal  defect  to  wluch  their 
political  degradation  is  before  all  things  aaoribaMe. 

HAMLET. 


Dentachland  iBt  Hamlet  I— Ernst  imd 

stumm 
In  seinen  Thoren  jede  Nacht 
Geht  die  1)egvabene  Ereiheit  mn, 
Und  winkt    dem   Miinnem    aof  der 

Wacht 
Ba  steht  die  Hohe,  blank  bewefart, 
TJnd  sagt  dem  Zaudrer,  der  noch  zwei- 

Mt: 
^Sei    mir    ein    Racher,    zieh'    dein 

Schwert! 
Ifan  hatmir  Qift  in'sOhr  getnOfidtr 

Er  horcht  mit  zittemdem  Geibein, 
Bis  ibm  die  Wahibeit  shreckUch  tagt; 
Yon  Stund'  an  -will  er  Bieher  sein — 
Ob  er  es  wirklich  endlich  wagt  ? 
Er  sinnt  nnd  traumt  und  weiss  nicht 

Bath; 
Kein  Ifittd,  das  die  Bmst  UimvtShlel 
Zueiner  fiischen,  mnHi'gen  That 
Eehlt  ihm  die  frische,  mnth'ge  Seele! 


Das  macht,  er  hat  zn  yiel  gehockt; 
Xr  lagr  nnd  las  zn  Tiel  im  &it 
£r  wnrde,  well  das  Blut  ihm  stockt, 
Zukurz  Yon  Athem  nnd  zu  fett. 
Er  spann  zu  viel  gelehrten  Werg, 
Sein  bestes  Tfann  ist  eben  Dei^en; 
Er  staok  zn  lang  in  Wittenberg, 
Im  Horsaal  oder  in  den  Schenken. 

Drum  fehit  ihm  die  Entschlossenheit; 
Eommt  Zeit,  konunt  Rath— er  steUt 

sich  toll, 
IBQllt  Mottol(^  lang  und  brdt, 
Und  bringt  in  Verse  seinen  GroU; 
Stutzt  ihn  zur  Pantomime  zu, 
TJnd  fallt's  ihm  einmal  ein,  zu  fechten: 
80  muss  Folonius-Kotzebue 
Den  Sticl^  empfangen  statt  des  Bechten. 


DsuTscHiiAia)   is   Hamlet      Ki^^j 
round 

His  walls  doth  buried  Ereedom  stalk; 
With  mute  appeal,-  in  woe  pmfooBd, 

Crosaing  the  WBiders  on  their  walk. 
There  stands  the  ghost  in  steel  arrayed. 

And  to  the  doubting  falterer  saith, 
'*  Be  my  avenger,  draw  thy  blade! 

My  sleeping   ear  was    dragged  to 
death." 


The  story  of  that  deed  accurst 
Through  aU  his  tortured  soul  doth 
«end 
A  dreadftil  light,  a  boniiBg  thiist 
For  vengeance : — aye,  but  mark  the 
end! 
He  ponders,  phms;  what  should  he  do? 
His  weak  heart  wavess,  doobt  auaSft 
him; 
For  deed  of  prompt  and  vi^rons  hue 
The  prompt  and  TigDioa&  spirit  &Ss 
lum. 

He  has  lived  in  fitct  too  like  a  drone, 

Lying  and  xeadbig  long  abed; 
His  blood  wants  motion,  and  he's  giovn 

Fat,  heavy,  scant  of  breath;  his  head 
With  metaphysics  crammed ;  a  mere 

Do^othmg,  tcanaeendental  tiiidka; 
Of;  Wittenberg,  thy  lore,  thy  beer, 

He  has  been  a  too  assiduous  drinker. 

So  lacking  resolution,  he 

Pretends  he*s  crazed,  trusts  aU  to  time, 
Solilo<iuises  plenteonsly, 

And  breathes  his  choler  out  inihyine: 
In  pantomime  he  vents  it  too; 

And,  once  seized  with  a  fightiog  ^ 
He  sticks  Folonius  Kotzebne, 

And  lets  the  right  mango  unhit. 


Deuitchkaid  is  Manilet. 


mfi 


So  tfSgt^er  triLiiBiaiflch  son  Weh' 
Verlidhnt  sich  selber  in's  Qefaeiniy 
Xasst  sidh  rerscdiicken  uber  See, 
Und  kefart  rait  Stididxeden  heira; 
•Teraebiesst  ela  AMenal  toq  Spotty 
^richt  Yon  geflickten  Lumpenkon'- 

gen — 
Dodi  eiaeHmt?    Bebute  Gtottl 
Hie  luitfe  er  JSine  za  besdidii'geal 


ffis  endlich  er  die  Elinge  packt, 
Ernst  zu  erfiiUen  seinem  Schwur; 
Doch  ach— dM.ist  im  letsten  Akt, 
Und  streakt.ihn  settwt  zu  Boden  nur! 
Bei  den  Erechlagnen,  die  sein  Hass 
Preis  gab  der  Sdunach  und  dem  Yer- 

derhen, 
JjQgt  er  entseelt,  und  iFortinbras 
Buckt   klirrend    eio,   das   Beich   zu 

erben. — 

Gottlob,  noch  sind  wir  nicht  so  weit ! 
Vier  Akte  sahn  wir  spielen  erst. 
Hab'  Adbt,  Hdd,  das  die  AehnHcbkeit 
Nicht^auch  im  funften  du  bewahrsti 
Wir  boffen  fiiih,  "srir  hofifen  spat: 
0  raff'  dich  aof,  und  komm*  zu  Stfeiche, 
Und  bilf  eatschlessen,  -well  es  geht, 
Zu  ihremBecht  der  fleh'nden  Leicbe! 

Mach'  den  Homent  zu  Nutze  dir! 
Noch  ist  es  ^eit — drein    mit    dem 

Schvert, 
IBh'  mit  f raDzoflischen  Bapier 
Dich  schnod  vergiftet  ein  Laert! 
£h'  zasselnd  naht  ein  fioFdiah.Heer, 
Bass  est  fiir  sich  die  Brbschaft  nehme! 
0  sieh  dich  tot— 4ch  zweifle  sehr, 
Ob  diessmaL  es  aus  Norweg  kiunel 

Nur  em  EtttscblussI     Aufttdit  die 

Bahn— 
Trittindie^Sdiraiiken  kiUm  und  dreist! 
Denk  an  den  Sehwur,  den  du  gethan, 
Und  rache  deines  Yaters  Greist ! 
Wozu  diess  Grubehi  fur  und  fur? 
I>pchr— darf  ich  eehelten,  alter  Traumer  ? 
Bin  ich  ja  selbst  ein  Stiick  von  dir 
I>a  ew'ger  Zaoderer  und  Saumer! 


Thus  lireabe  Mfly,  draaaiiiy. 
And  still  his  own  fiunt  heart 
peaches; 
He  lets  them  send  him  oTer  sea. 
And  comes  back  armed 'withr--caiitlftB 
speeches. 
If  bitter  words  could  kfll  the  king, 

Nooe  moreexpert  than  he  to  use  'em; 
But  downright  action  ?    That's  a  tl^ag 
Of  which  his  worst  Ibes  can't  luscuse 
him. 

At  last  his  sword  is  fairly  out: 

Something  he  will  do  now  or  never. 
Alas,  five  acts  to  bring  about 

This  taidy  and  ill^tarred  endeamwt! 
Lifeless  beside  his  felon  foes. 

The  self^undone,  behold  he  lies; 
And  Eortinbras,  while  none  oppose, 

Walks  in  and  makes  the  realm  Us 
prize. 

Thank  God,  toe're  not  yet  come  to  that, 
Our  ftftih  act  is  not  yet  begun. 

Beware,  my  hero,  lest  as  pat 
Eyen  to  the  end  the  likeness  nm! 

Here  sit  we  hoping,  hoping  stffl; 

0  for  one  proof  of  manhood !    Haste 
With  heart  and  hand,  with  wit  and  wiU 

To  right  the  poor  ghost  while  thou 
mayst. 

Strike  while  'tis  time;  strike  hsamjy 

NOW  I 

Ere  treacherous  Xaertes  come 
With  pQiscmed  Uade  from  iFnnoe,  and 
thou 

Be  fouMy  slain;  ere  trump  and  dram 
An  army  firom  the  north  proclaim 

Heirs  of  thy  spoils  ;-*as  for  the  reginn 
Whence  we  may  now  expect  the  sam^ 

1  greatly  doubt  if  it's  Korwegi«i* 

But  one  resolve  I    Away  with  sloth ! 

Tread  yaliantily  the  path  before  thee! 
Bethink  thee  of  thy  sacred  oath; 

Think  whose  the  Toioe  that  doth  im- 
plore thee! 
Why  all  this  quibbling  sophistry? 

But  can  I  chide,  fantastic  schemer? 
Myself  am  but  a  part  of  thee. 

Thou  eyermore  imready  dreamer! 


We  lad  marked  several  other  pieces  for  translation,  but  their 
length  obliges  us  to  omit  them  all  but  one  ;  this  we  have 
chosen  as  well  for  its  hopeM  spirit  as  for  the  ingenious  manner 
m  which  it  moraUfles  a  local  phenomenon,  somewhat  perhaps 
as  Jaques  might  have  done  if  ever  his  habitual  melancholy  was 
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interrupted  by  a  revulsion  of  cheerfulness.  Willingly  do  we  close 
oiir  paper  with  words  of  good  omen.  Before  he  could  venture  to 
pubusn  his  last  volume,  Freiligrath  was  compelled  to  put  him- 
adf  beyond  the  reach  of  royal  vengeance,  an/  he  13  now  Uvii^ 
in  exile  in  Brussels.     Whether  or  not  his  foot  shall  ever  again 

Eress  his  native  soil,  we  trust  the  time  will  come  when  truth, 
onour,  honesty,  and  genuine,  not  spurious,  loyalty  shall  cease 
to  be  regarded  as  crimes  against  the  state  in  any  land  where  the 
Crerman  tongue  is  spoken. 


WISPiaWIND. 

Der  Wisperwind,  der  Wisperwind, 
X>en  kennt  bis  Oestrich  jedes  Kind  I 
Des  Morgens  fruh  yon  yier  bis  zehn. 
Da  spurt  man  allermeist  sein  Wehn  ! 
Stromanf  ans  Wald  und  Wiesengrund 
Haucht  ihn  der  Wisper  kiihler  Mundl 


Ja,  immer,  immer  nur  stromanf 
Fahrt  ier  mit  Ffeifen  und  Greschnauf ; 
Yon  unten  jetzt  und  allezeit 
Brans't  er  nach  oben  kampfbereit ; 
Nie  mit  der  Welle  geht  sein  Stricb, 
Nur  ihr  entgegen  stemmt  er  sich ! 

Er  macht  sich  auf  wo  Hiitten  stehn ; 
Wo  Hiitten  stehn  imd  Miihlen  gehn. 
Bes  Bauem  Strohdach  ohne  RiQi* 
Schickt  ihn  der  Burg  des  Fiirsten  zu; 
Anfahrt  er  trotzig,  sagt  mein  Ferg, 
ScUoss  Bheinstein  und  Johannisberg. 

Er  saus't  und  wiithet  um  sie  her, 
Prisch  und  gradaus  wie  keiner  mehr; 
Er  schiert  den  Teufel  sich  um  Gimst, 
Er  pfeift  was  auf  den  blauen  Dunst, 
Der  triib  um  ihre  Zinnen  hangt — 
Er  pfeift,  bis  klar  der  Himmel  prangt. 

Ja,  heiter  wird  auf  ihn  der  Tag; 
Dram  brans*  er,  was  er  brausen  mag  ! 
Er  selbst  und  noch  ein  Wisperwind:^ 
Ein  neuer  Tag  der  Welt  begmnt ! 
Die  Hahne  krahn,  der  Wald  erwacht, 
Ein  Wispern  hat  sich  aufgemacht ! 


Yon  unten  keck  nach  oben  auch; 
Zieht  dieser  andern  Wisper  Hauch 
Auf  aus  den  Tiefen  zu  den  Hohn; 
Erhebt  sich  frisch  auch  dieses  Wehn; 
Strohdach  und  Werkstatt  ohne  Buh' 
Schicken  der  Furstenburg  es  zul 


THE  WHISPEBWIND. 

The  Whisperwind  is  known  to  all 
From  north  to  south  both  great  and 

small. 
The  banks  of  Rhine  at  morning  seek, 
Youll  feel  its  freshness  on  your  cheek. 
Upstream  it  blows,  from  four  till  ten. 
From  dewy  m»Ed  and  forest  glen. 

Aye,  piping,  whistling,  loud  and  shrill, 
Its  coarse  is  upward,  upward  stiU ; 
Like  one  that  scorns  an  easy  life. 
And  rushes  gaUy  into  strife. 
It  will  not  with  the  current  go, 
But  eyer  in  its  teeth  doth  blow. 

Where  cabins  stand  you'll  hear  it  sound, 
Where  cabins  stand  and  mills  go  TOiuid; 
"From  strawroofed  cots  away  it  scours, 
And  dashing  at  your  princely  towers, 
It  shakes  them  with  its  sturdy  brawl, 
Bheinstein,  Johannisberg,  and  aQ. 

A  saucy  wind  !  'twill  budge  no  inch 
Out  of  its  course,  nor  cares  a  pinch 
Of  snuff  for  etiquette  or  forms: 
Around  the  battlements  it  storms, 
Knocking  their  gathered  mists  about, 
Till  dear  at  last  the  sky  shines  oat. 

Aye,  dear  and  cloudless  grows  the  day; 
So  let  it  blow  as  blow  it  may  ! 
Itself^  and  one  more  of  its  tdn, 
O  then  indeed  will  day  beg^  ! 
Loud  crow  the  cocks ;  the  woods  are 

stirred; 
Another  whisper  bath  been  heard  I 

And  upward,  upward,  bold  and  strong) 
This  other  whisper  speeds  along: 
From  lowly  spots  it  wings  its  flight 
Aloft  to  eyery  proudest  height, 
And  forth  from   cot  and  workshop 

scours 
To  whistle  round  a  monarch's  towers. 
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Da  hangen  trub  die  Kebel  noch; 
Gednld  nur,  es  yeijagt  sie  dochi 
Wie  zornlg  sie  anch  drau'ii,  wie  wirr, 
Es  lisst  nicht  ab,  es  wird  nicht  irr  I 
Wt  krift'gen  Blasen,  Rock  anf  Buck, 
Hacbt  es  znnichte  Dunst  und  Drnck  I 

Hab'   Dank,   da   frisch  and  frendig 

Wehn! 
Hab'  Dank,  bab'  Dank-— o,  war'  ea 

Zebn! 
Ja»  Zebn  nnd  rings  der  Hinmiel  rein  ! 
Jetzt,  mein*  icb,  wird  es  Sechse  aein  ! — 
Der  Wisperwind,  der  Wisperwind, 
Den  kennt  bia  Oettrich  jedes  Kind ! 


Dim  bang  the  mists  fhoae  towen  vpcn; 
But  patience,  they  wiU  soon  begone! 
For  all  so  big  they  look  and  frown. 
The  Whisper  will  not  he  pat  down. 
Bat  charging  at  them,  blast  on  biast. 
Scatters  their  sollen  hisasg^  at  last. 

So  maj  it  be  t  amen,  amen  ! 
Blow  on  good  wind--0  were  it  ten ! 
O  were  it  ten,  and  clear  the  sky  ! 
Twill  now  methmks  he  six  well  nigh. — 
The  Whlsperwind  !  *TSb  known  to  all 
From  north  to  loath  both  great  and 
small 


Abt.  VI. — Rambles  and  Recollections  of  an  Indian  Official.  By 
Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  H.  Sleeman,  of  the  Bengal  Armj. 
2  vols.    London:  Hatchard  and  Son.     1844. 

The  populaiitj  of  Indian  topics  is  increasing  lapidlj.  Not  a 
month,  scarcely  a  week,  passes  without  bringing  along  with  it 
flome  new  work  on  Indian  topography,  manners,  or  politics.  The 
growth  of  the  interest  which,  as  a  people,  we  take  in  Eastern  sub- 
jects bears  a  veiy  close  analogy  to  the  growth  of  our  empire  in 
the  East.  At  first  it  was  exceedingly  feeble.  Few  cared  to 
know  what  was  doing  in  those  remote  regions,  to  bring  intelli- 
gence from  which  required  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  year. 
The  news,  in  fact,  was  already  old  before  it  reached  us.  We, 
therefore,  troubled  ourselves  comparatively  little  about  it,  and  ex- 
hausted our  attention  on  matters  which,  tnou^h  of  much  smaller 
dimensions,  eclipsed  the  far  greater  objects  lying  at  a  distance. 
By  degrees  the  circle  of  our  power  in  India  was  enlarged,  and  its 
augmentation  was  accompanied  by  an  enlarged  sympathy  at  home. 
A  sort  of  indefinite  consciousness  pervaded  the  public  mind,  that 
we  had  sown  the  seeds  of  great  thmgs  in  Asia,  and  might  expect 
some  day,  no  one  exactly  knew  how  or  when,  to  behold  them 
ripen  into  the  glorious  harvest  of  empire.  Out  of  this  feeling  a 
particular  department  of  our  literature  sprang  up.  A  connexion 
was  established  between  India  and  Great  Britain  which,  obviously 
promising  to  be  }>ermanent,  suggested  to  speculative  men  the  ne- 
cessity of  explaining  its  origin,  and  pointing  out  how  it  might  be 
rendered  most  profitable  to  bodi  countries.  For  a  while  the  class 
of  persons  affected  by  these  speculations  was  exceedingly  small. 
It  required  much  leisure  and  severe  habits  of  study  to  be  able 
to  comprehend  the  vast  fabric  of  Indian  society,  with  its  strange 
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and  mysterioas  religion,  its  intricate  ^rstem  of  castes,  its  Tarious 
forms  of  govemment,  its  pecuHar  civilisation,  the  mixture  which 
it  exhibits  of  refinement  and  barbarism,  its  extraordinary  popu- 
lation at  once  heterogeneous  and  miiform,  its  history  loshi^  itself 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  fabulous  ages.  Writers,  however,  perse- 
vered, and  readeis  gradually  presented  themselves.  One  topic 
first  and  then  another  was  mvestigated  and  explained.  People 
perceived  there  was  beauty  and  grandeur  where  at  first  they  could 
discover  nothing  but  a  chaos  of  uncouth  forms;  and  a  sympathy 
uma  created  for  that  modification  of  humanity  which  peculiar  in- 
fluences have  invested  with  a  hue  of  bronze.  In  this  way  we.have 
arrived  imperceptibly  at  the  conviction,  that  the  Hindus  are  our 
fellow-subjects,  we  might  now  perhaps  almost  say  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  since  India  and  England  are  only  different  parts  of 
the  same  empire  which,  connected  together  by  the  ocean,  studs 
llie  sur&oe  of  the  globe  with  laige  spaces  rendered  healthy  and 
populous  by  industry,  and  radiant  witn  the  li^ht  of  fireedom. 

We  are  now  pernaps  in  danger  of  remaining  in  ignorance  of 
many  things  connected  with  India,  from  the  notion  tnat  because 
much  has  been  written,  our  knowledge  is  already  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive. In  reality,  however,  we  have  a  great  deal  still  to  learn, 
asanyonewho  reads  Colonel  Sleeman's'  Rambles  and  BeooUedions' 
may  perceive.  No  doubt  some  topics  are  dwelt  upon  in  these 
volumes  which  have  already  occupied  the  pens  of  other  writers; 
but  mingled  with  ihese  are  many  curious  revelations  of  Indian 
-society,  which  will  probably  surprise  even  those  who  conader 
themselves  best  acquainted  with  the  East.  It  is  implied  in  tiiis 
(that  Colonel  Sleeman  is  an  acute  and  carefiil  observer.  He  is  much 
more.  United  with  remarkable  abiUties,  we  find  in  him  a  forbear- 
ing and  tolerant  disposition,  a  keen  49ense  of  what  is  due  to  die 
subject  races  of  India,  and  a  generous  desire  to  make  amends  to 
them,  by  kindness  and  ^ood  govemment,  for  what  they  may  have 
lost  on  the  score  of  national  independence.  For  this  reason  we 
regard  it  as  a  duty  strongly  to  recommend  his  work  to  the  public. 
To  say  thatit  is  replete  with  information  of  the  most  valuable  kind, 
would  not  be  to  state  half  its  merits;  because,  while  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  our  knowledge,  and  eorrecting  Ae  judgment,  it  perpe- 
tually entertains  the  &ncy  with  rich  arm  brimant  pictures,  ftcnes 
the  memory  with  lively  anecdotes,  and  warmly  interests  all  the 
better  feelings  of  our  nature  in  behalf  of  the  Hindis.  It  has  been 
made,  we  believe,  a  reproach  against  Colonel  Sleeman,  that  he  has 
followed  no  strict  method  in  the  arrangement  of  his  materials.  In 
some  sense  this  may  be  admitted  to  be  a  fault,  though  tiiie  general 
reader  will  scarcely  object  to  it;  since,  through  what  is  deemed  a  de- 
finquenoy  against 'the  (»dinary  rules  of  art,  the  object  of  all  art  has 
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"been  attained,  wlueh  is  ut  once  to  administer  inBtmetion  and 
delight. 

iNotwithstandii^  wliat  has  been  said,  we  are  far  from  adopting^ 
on.  all  subjects,  the  Tiews  of  Colonel  Sleeman,  who  is  often  most 
wfaimsically  inconsistent.  No  man  can  be  more  thoroughly  con- 
innced  than  he  that  our  government  is  the  source  of  innumeiable 
blessings  to  the  people  of  India.  He  seizes  upon  every  occasion 
that  presents  itsielf  to  reiterate,  that  it  is  the  best  eyst^  of  rule 
they  have  ever  known.  Nay,  he  proves  it  by  unansweraUe  ar- 
guments, and  undeniable  &ct8,  and  assuies  us,  that  the  better  and 
iBcne  enlightened  portion  of  the  natives  frankly  acknowledge  it. 
f  som  which  might  be  inferred,  that  OolcHiel  Sleeman  advocates 
ike  extinction  of  those  Hindu  and  Mohamedan  despotisms  which 
still  deform  the  fisu^  of  society  in  India,  and  inflietso  muchmiaeiy 
imcui  their  subjects.  Here,  however,  our  author's  humanity  for- 
sakes him.  He  ceases  to  be  ihe  friend  of  the  Hindus,  and  stands  fixr- 
ward,  according  to  his  own  views,  exduavely  English.  He  would 
not  have  us  extend  the  advantases  of  our  rule  to  every  part  of  India, 
far  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  reasons,  that  it  would  deprive  our 
own  subjects  of  oj^rtunitv  for  comparing  theb  condition  with  that 
of  their  nei^lxnirs,  and  ieeling,  by  contrast,  how  much  faamner 
Ihey  are.  This  is  an  atrocious  £eillacy,  which  assumes  various 
£xrmB  according  to  the  temper  of  those  who  put  it  forward.  We 
have,  in  former  articles,  exposed  its  wickedness  when  made  use  of, 
to  show  that  the  native  governments  ought  to  be  suffered  to  exist 
in  order  to  supply  us  with  something  to  fight  with,  and  keep  the 
bayonets  of  our  sipahis  from  rusting.  It  assumes  a  new  phase  in 
Colonel  Sleeman's  theory,  but  is  me  same  &Ilacy  stilL  He  fim- 
cies  and  endeavours  to  persuade  his  reader  that  the  people  of  India 
would  not  be  able  to  appreciate  good  government  or  know  when 
they  were  kindly  treateo,  if  they  had  not  perpetually  before  their 
eyes  the  detestable  examples  of  oppressicai  and  tyranny  supplied 
by  the  native  Btate.  His  argumente,  stated  in  his  own  language, 
areas  iollowB>— 

*'  There  are  two  reasons  "why  we  should  leave  these  two  small  native 
states  under  thdr  own  chief^  eyen  when  the  claim  to  the  succes- 
iDon  is  feeble  or  defectiYe ;  first,  because  it  tends  to  retieye  the  minds  of 
other  native  diie&  firom  the  apprehendon,  already  too  prevalent  among 
them,  that  we  desire,  by  degrees,  to  absorb  them  all,  because  we  think 
GOT  government  woidd  do  better  for  the  people  ;  and,  secondly,  because, 
by  having  them  as  a  contrast,  we  afford  to  the  people  of  India  the  op- 
pertonity  of  observing  the  superior  advantages  of  our  rule. 

*<  <  Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view^  in  govemmenis  as 
well  as  in  laadseapes,  and  if  the  pec^le  of  India,  instead  of  the  living 
praa&  of  what  petilous  things  native  govemmeBts,  whether  Qnid6  or 
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H ohammedan,  in  reality  are,  were  acquainted  with  nothing  but  sadi 
pictures  of  them  as  are  to  be  found  in  their  histories  and  the  imagina- 
tions of  their  priests  and  learned  men  (who  lose  much  of  their  influence 
and  importance  under  our  rule),  they  would  certainly,  with  proneness 
like  theirs  to  delight  in  the  marvellous,  be  far  from  satisfied,  as  they  now 
are,  that  they  never  had  a  government  so  good  as  ours,  and  that  they 
never  could  hope  for  another  so  g^od  were  ours  removed.'* 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  Colonel  Sleeman  s  reasons  it  can 
only  be  supposed  to  possess  weight  by  those  who  believe,  that  our 
empire  may  be  endangered  by  fostering  such  apprehendons  as  he 
describes  among  native  rulers.  In  reality,  however,  there  are  no 
princes  in  India  from  whom  we  have  any  thing  to  fear.  They 
may  believe  what  they  please,  and  imagine  what  they  please; 
their  belief  and  their  imaginings  must  always  be  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  us,  so  long  as  we  rule  our  own  subjects  wisely  and  justly. 
Besides,  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  native  chief  in  all  India  who 
■does  not  know  as  well  as  the  governor-general  himself,  that  the 
natural  tendency  of  our  system  is  to  spread  rapidly  and  overthrow, 
one  after  another,  the  various  petty  despotisms  which  stand  in  our 
way.  The  fact  unquestionably  and  obviously  is  so,  and  no  hypo- 
critical show  of  moderation  on  our  part  could  possibly  disguise  the 
truth  from  any  who  have  an  interest  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
it.  Unless  defeated  by  some  rival  state  and  driven  out  from  India, 
it  is  and  must  be  our  policy  to  extend  and  consolidate  our  power 
there.  The  native  princes  cannot  possibly  withstand  this  tendency. 
Every  day  their  means  of  resistance  are  diminished,  while  ours  are 
multiplied  and  augmented.  Nothing,  therefore,  that  we  could  do 
would  render  them  more  inclined  than  they  are  at  present  to  cabal 
and  combine  against  us.  Our  security  does  not  consist  in  their 
good  will,  but  in  their  utter  incapacity  to  harm  us.  We  shall  put 
3iem  all  down,  and  they  know  it,  and  await  their  certain  destmy 
with  the  same  composure  that  men  look  forward  to  the  stroke  of 
death.  They  are  sure  it  will  come,  but  cannot  foretell  the  day  or 
the  hour,  and  therefore,  in  the  meantime,  enjoy  themselves. 

There  is  nothing  to  which  Colonel  Sleeman  appears  to  be  more 
inimical  than  the  lust  of  conquest;  and  he  expends  a  great  deal' of 
virtuous  indignation  against  all  who  have  fought  for  tne  extension 
of  empire,  from  Alexander  the  Great  to  Sir  John  Malcolm.  For 
the  man  of  Macedon  we  need  just  now  make  no  apology.  A 
good  deal  has  been  said  of  him  first  or  last,  and,  we  dare  say,  the 
world  has  finally  made  up  its  mind  respecting  his  merits  or  de- 
merits. Not  so  with  Sir  John  Malcolm.  This  distinguished  In- 
dian statesman  is  still  but  imperfectly  understood.  He  was  not 
by  any  means,  however,  what  Colonel  Sleeman  would  insinuate, 
a  mere  physical  force  conqueror.     On  the  contrary,  as  far  as  we 
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have  been  able  to  comprehend,  either  his  writings  or  his  actions, 
bis  policy  was  precisely  that  which  we  must  eventually  follow  if 
we  desire  to  remain  masters  of  India.  Sir  John  Malcolm  advo* 
cated  the  utmost  forbearance  towards  the  native  princes,  was  most 
anxious  that  they  should  be  treated  with  consideration,  and  de- 
sired, above  all  things,  that  in  our  dealings  with  them  we  should 
not  only  be  just  but  merciful.  At  the  same  time  he  felt,  and,  in- 
deed, could  not  avoid  feeling,  that  our  duties  as  a  great  nation  by 
no  means  consisted  in  consulting  the  humours  of  nawabs  and 
rajalis,  but  that,  besides  what  might  be  due  to  ourselves,  we  had 
carefully  to  consider  what  was  due  to  the  people  of  India,  in- 
variably oppressed  and  lendered  miserable  wnen  subjected  to  the 
sway  of  those  rqlers. 

Ijatterly  the  conscience  of  the  country  has  been  a  good  deal 
disturbed  by  highly  coloured  pictures  of  our  warlike  proceedings 
in  India.  We  have  been  represented  as  a  conquering  caste  over- 
throwing venerable  institutions  with  the  sword,  and  violently 
putting  an  end  to  mild  and  paternal  governments.  We  profoundly 
reverence  the  solicitude  of  the  public,  that  things  should  not  be  so. 
Lord  EUenborough  no  doubt  was  guilty  of  very  extraordinary 
caprices;  but,  with  the  exception  of  these,  there  is  no  act  of  our 
Indian  government  which  might  not  be  clearly  shown  to  be  for 
the  advantage  of  mankind,  rroperly  to  estimate  what  we  have 
already  effected  for  India,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  state 
of  society  which  existed  all  over  the  country  before  we  became 
masters  of  it,  and  which,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  exist  still  in 
many  parts,  and  will  long  continue  to  defy  our  utmost  vigilance. 
Colonel  Sleeman  supplies  numerous  illustrations  both  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  former  governments,  and  of  the  fearful  demoralisation 
of  the  people,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  necessary 
consequences. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  dealing  fairly  with  the  subject  were 
we  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  political  impotence  of  the  native 
rulers.  That  might,  perhaps,  be  regarded  rather  as  their  misfor- 
tune than  their  fault.  They  were  active  perpetrators  of  iniquity^ 
and  still  are  wherever  the  power  to  be  so  remains  with  them. 
Not  content  with  the  revenues  which  the  most  refined  arts  of  ex- 
tortion can  wring  firom  their  subjects,  they  constantly  keep  in 
their  pay  gangs  oi  robbers  and  murderers,  who  spread  themselves 
over  the  whole  surface  of  India  to  commit  crmies  and  collect 
booty,  with  which  they  retreat  to  the  territories  of  their  patrons^ 
who  afford  them  protection  for  a  share  of  the  spoil.  These  organ- 
ised bands  of  criminals  abound  more  especially  in  Central  India^ 
whence  they  issue  perpetually  to  spread  assassination  and  terror 
through  the  neighbounng  districts  of  the  Company's  territories: 
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It  was  remarked  long  ago,  by  a  very  acouiate  obseiiner  of  hxumsk 
society,  that  the  vices  of  the  great  constitute  the  patterns  which 
minor  villains  copy.  It  cannot  accordingly  sumnse  ns  to  find, 
that  where  princes  do  not  refuse  to  pro£t  by  onences,  which  in 
civilised  conunumties  would  bring  both  principals  and  aceessoiifia 
to  a  sham^ul  death,  the  lax  and  profligate  of  inferior  grades  should 
imitate  their  example.  The  ^eat  travelling  gangs  of  ^bbera 
and  poisoners  maintained  by  me  sovereigns  excite  the  envy  of 
their  ambitious  subjects,  who  tread  diligently  in  their  footsteps. 
Consequently  assassins  of  various  kinds  prevail  everywhere. 
Sometimes,  when  circumstances  render  it  practicable,  they  dub 
their  courage  and  ingenuity,  and  do  business  on  a  large  scale;, 
sometimes,  when  theur  means  are  limited,  their  operations  are 
carried  on  by  a  few  partners;  and  occasionally^  when  the  stars  a^e 
exceedingly  unpropitioua,  they  take  to  the  road  singly  or  in  &mi- 
lies,  and  inflict  upon  their  honest  neighbours  what  snflering  or 
sorrow  they  can.  We  know  that  not  two  caituriee  ago,  the  pas- 
sion for  poisoning  prevailed  widely  in  a  neighbouring  country, 
infecting  even  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  and  urging  them  into 
crimes  which,  in  some  cases,  were  expiated  on  the  scaffold.  It  will 
therefore  scarcely  surprise  us  to  behold  destitute  and  desperate 
persons,  among  a  people  besotted  by  the  worst  of  superstitions, 
which  has  almost  obhterated'&om  the  mind  the  distmction  be- 
tween vice  and  virtue,  perpetrating  deeds  which  make  us  shudder 
with  horror.  Golondl  oleeman's  book  is  full  of  examples  of  such 
atrocities,  which  deserve,  all  of  them,  public  attention,  because 
they  are  to  be  imputed  in  part  to  the  r^igion,  but  ohiefly  to  the 
native  governments  of  the  Hindus.  We  select  a  single  example, 
Mrhich  may  be  regarded  aa  one  of  the  most  touching  narratives  of 
the  kind  ever  laid  before  the  public : — 

'^  People  of  great  sensihility  with  hearts  overcharged  with  sorrow, 
often  appear  cold  and  callous  to  those  who  seem  to  ^1  no  interest  in 
their  afflictions.  An  instance  of  the  kind  I  will  here  mention;  it  is  one 
of  the  thousand  I  have  met  with  in  my  Indian  rambles.  II  was  men- 
tioned to  me  one  day  that  an  old  Fakeer,  who  lived  in  a  small  hut  close 
by  a  little  shrine  on  the  side  of  the  road  near  the  town  of  Moradabad, 
had  lately  lost  his  son,  poisoned  by  a  party  of  Dhutooreeas,  or  profes- 
sional poisoners,  that  now  infest  every  road  throughout  In£a.  I  sent 
for  him  and  requested  him  to  teD  me  his  story,  as  I  might  perhaps  be 
able  to  traoe  the  miird«:«rs.  He  did  so,  and  a-  Persian  writer  took  it 
down,  while  I  listened  with  all  th»  cddness  of  a  magistrato  who  wanted 
merely  to  learn  facts^  and  have  nothing  whatenrer  to  dor  with  feeHngs. 
This  18'  his  story  literally:*— 

'^ '  I  reside  in  my  hut  by  the  side  of  the  road,  a.mile  and  a  half  from 
the  towuy.and  live  upon  the  bounty  of  trvFeUeni  and  peopile  of  the  sur* 
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rotnuliDg  villages.  About  six  wedcsago  I  was  sitiang  hy  the  aide  of  my 
sksine  aiiber  saying  pajren^  with  my  odLy  son,  about  ten  yean  of  agey 
when  a  man  eame  up  with  his  wife,  has  son,  and  his  daughter,  the  one. 
a^little  older,  and  the  other  a  little  yonnger,  than  my  boy.  They  baked 
and  ato  their  bread  near  my  shriue,  asid  gave  me  flour  enough  to  make 
two  cakes.  This  I  prepared  and  baked.  My  boy  was  hungry  and  ate 
one  cake  and  a  half;  I'  ate  only  a  half  one,  for  I  was  not  hungry.  I 
had  a  few  days  before  purchased  a  new  blanket  for  my  boy,  and  it  was 
hanging  in  the  branch  of  a  tree  that  shaded  the  sfazine,  when  these 
people  came.  My  son  and  I  aooo.  became,  stupified.  I  saw  him  £k11. 
asleep,  and  I  soon  followed.  I  awoke  again  in  the  evening  and  found 
myself  in  a  pool  of  water.  I  had  sense  enough  to  crawl  towards  my 
boy.  I  found  htm  still  breathbig;  and  I  sat  by  him  vrith  his-  head-  in 
my  lap,  where  he  soon  died.  It  was  now  evening,  and  I  got  up  and 
wandered  about  all  night  picking  up  straws,  I  know  not  why,  I  wasiXH>t 
yet  quite  sensible.  During  the  night  the  wolves  ate  my  poor  boy.  I. 
heaard  this  from  travellers,  and  went  and.  gathered  up  his  bones  and. 
btiried  them  in  the  shiine.  I  did  not  quite  recover  tUl  the  third  day, 
when  I  found  that  some  washerwomen  had  put  me  in  the  pool,  and  left 
me  there  with  my  head  out^  in  hopes  that  this-  would  revive  me;  but 
they  had  no  hope  of  my  son.  I  was  then  taken  to  the  police  of  the. 
town;  but  the  hmdholders  had  begged  me  to  say  nothing  about  the  p(u« 
soners^  lest  it  might  get  them  and  the  village  community  into  trouble. 
The  man  was  t^  and  fiur,  and  about  thirty-five^  the  woman  shorty 
stout,  and  fair,  and  about  thirty;  two  of  her  teeth  projected  a  good  deal; 
the  boy's  eyelids  were  much  diseased.' 

"  Ail  tms  he  told  me  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  emotion,  for. 
he  had  not  seen  any  appearance  of  it  in  me  or  my  Persian  writer,  and  a: 
casual  European  observer  would  perhaps  have  exclaimed,  ^What  banites 
these  natives  are!  the  fellow  feels  no  more  for  the  loss  of  his  only  son 
than  he  would  for  that  of  a  goat! '  But  I  knew  the  feeling  was  there. 
The  Persian  writer  put  up  his  paper  and  closed  his  inkstand,  and  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue,  word  for  word,  took  place  between  me  and  the  old  man. 

*'  Question. — *  What  made  you  conceal  the  real  cause  of  your  boy's 
death,  and  tell  the  police  that  he  bad  been  killed  as  well  as  eaten  by 
wolves?' 

"  Answer, — *  The  landholders  told  me  that  they  could  never  bring 
back  my  boy  to  life,  and  the  whole  village  would  be  v^rried  to  death 
by  them  if  I  made  any  mention  of  the  poison.' 

^  Q^e8ium. — ^  And  if  they  were  to  be  punished  for  tl^  they  would 
annoy  you? ' 

^^  Answer. — ^Certainly;  but  I  believe  they  advised  me  for  my  own 
good  as  weH  as  th^  own.' 

<<  Question* — '  And  if  they  should  turn  you  away  from  that  place, 
could  you  not  make  another? ' 

"  Answer. — *  Are  not  the  bones  of  my  poor  boy  there;,  and  the  trees 
that  he  and  I  planted  and  watched  together  for  ten  years?' 

"  Question, — *  Have  you  no  other  relations?  What  became  of  your 
boy's  mother?.*' 
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^^  Answer. — '  She  died  at  that  place  when  my  boy  was  only  three 
numths  old.  I  haye  brought  him  up  from  that  age ;  he  was  my  only 
child,  and  he  has  been  poisoned  for  the  sake  of  the  blanket !  *  (Here  the 
poor  old  man  sobbed  as  if  his  heart-strings  would  break,  and  I  was  ob- 
Hged  to  make  him  sit  down  on  the  floor  while  I  walked  up  and  down 
the  room.) 

"  Question, — '  Had  you  any  children  before? ' 

"  Answer. — *  Yes,  sir.  We  had  several,  but  they  all  died  before  their 
mother.  We  had  been  reduced  to  beggary  by  misfortunes,  and  I  had 
become  too  weak  and  ill  to  work.  I  buned  my  poor  wife's  bones  by 
the  side  of  the  road  where  she  died,  raised  the  UtUe  shrine  over  them, 
planted  the  trees,  and  there  have  I  sat  ever  since  by  her  side,  with  our 
poor  boy  in  my  bosom.  It  is  a  sad  place  for  wolves,  and  we  used  often 
to  hear  them  howling  outside ;  but  my  poor  boy  was  never  afraid  of 
them  when  he  knew  I  was  near  him:  Grod  preserved  him  to  me,  till  the 
sight  of  the  new  blanket,  for  I  had  nothing  else  in  the  world,  made 
these  people  poison  us!  I  bought  it  for  bun  only  a  few  days  before, 
when  the  rains  were  coming  on,  out  of  my  savings,  it  was  all  I  had.' 
(The  poor  old  man  sobbed  again  and  sat  down  while  I  paced  the  room, 
lest  I  should  sob  also;  my  heart  was  becoming  a  little  too  large  for  its 
apartment.)  ^  I  will  never,'  continued  he,  *  quit  the  bones  of  my  wife 
and  child,  and  the  tree  that  he  and  I  watered  for  so  many  years.  I 
have  not  many  years  to  live;  there  will  I  spend  them,  whatever  the  land- 
holders may  do — they  advised  me  for  my  own  good,  and  will  never  turn 
me  out.' 

'^  I  found  all  the  poor  man  stated  to  be  true;  the  man  and  his  wife 
had  mixed  poison  with  the  flour  to  destroy  the  poor  old  man  and  his 
son,  for  the  sake  of  the  new  blanket,  which  they  saw  hanging  in  the 
branch  of  the  tree  and  carried  away  with  them." 

The  above  anecdote  may  be  said  to  exemplify  at  once  the  evil 
and  the  good  side  of  the  Hindii  character.  We  shall  now  extract 
a  passage  which,  though  it  may  give  rise  to  regret,  that  a  people, 
in  whom  feelings  so  kindly  prevail,  should  be  subjected  to  the 
sway  of  so  frigntful  a  superstition,  will  at  the  same  time  exhibit 
to  us  the  manner  in  which  they  sometimes  contrive  to  extract  a 
blessing,  out  of  what  in  itself  must  be  regarded  as  a  curse.  Every 
body  has  heard  of  the  numerous  pilgrimages  undertaken  by  our 
Hind6  subjects,  often,  no  doubt,  to  gratify  the  passion  for  a  wan- 
dering life,  often  from  much  worse  motives.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, the  devotee  is  sent  forth  on  his  long  and  weary  errand  by 
feelings  of  which  the  noblest  people  on  earth  might  be  justly 
proud.  Colonel  Sleeman  supphes  us  with  a  short  relation  of  the 
pil^mage  of  a  whole  family,  prompted  by  these  better  motives, 
which  our  readers  will,  doubtless,  be  glad  to  find  here. 

"  One  morning  the  old  Jemadar,  the  marriage  of  whose  mango-grove 
with  the  Jasmine  I  have  already  described,  brought  his  two  sons  and  a 
nephew  to  pay  their  respects  to  me  on  their  return  to  Jubbulpoor  from. 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jagg^nnat'h.     The  sickness  of  the  youngest,  a  nice  boy 
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of  about  six  years  of  age,  had  caused  this  pilgrimage.     The  eldest  son 
was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  nephew  about  eighteen. 

"  After  the  usual  compliments,  I  addressed  the  eldest  son.  <  And  so 
joup  brother  was  really  very  ill  when  you  set  out?' 

"  *  Very  ill,  sir,  hardly  able  to  stand  without  assistance.' 

**  *  What  was  the  matter  with  him?' 

"  *  It  was  what  we  call  a  drying  up,  or  withering  of  the  system.' 

"  *  What  were  the  symptoms  ?' 

"  *  Dysentery.' 

^^  *  Good.     And  what  cured  him,  as  he  now  seems  quite  well  ?' 

'^ '  Our  mother  and  father  vowed  five  pair  of  baskets  of  Granges  water 
to  GuB^adhur,  an  incarnation  of  the  god  Seva,  at  the  temple  of  By- 
joonatn,  and  a  visit  to  the  temple  of  Jaggannat'h.' 

"  *  And  having  fulfilled  these  vows  your  brother  recovered?' 

**  *  He  had  quite  recovered,  sir,  before  we  set  out  &om  Jaggannat*h.' 

"  *  And  who  carried  the  baskets?' 

**  *  My  mother,  wife,  cousin,  myself,  and  little  brother,  all  carried  one 
pair  eacn. 

^*  ^  This  little  boy  could  not,  surely,  carry  a  pair  of  baskets  all  the 
way?' 

'* '  No,  sir,  we  had  a  pair  of  small  baskets  made  especially  for  him, 
«aid  when  within  about  three  miles  of  the  temple,  he  got  down  from  his 
little  pony,  took  up  his  baskets  and  carried  them  to  the  god;  up  to  within 
three  miles  of  the  temple  the  baskets  were  carried  by  a  Brahmin  ser- 
vant, whom  we  had  taken  with  us  to  cook  our  food.  We  had  with  us 
■another  Brahmin,  to  whom  we  had  to  pay  only  a  trifle,  as  his  principal 
wages  were  made  up  of  fees  from  families  in  the  town  of  Jubbulpoor, 
who  had  made  similar  vows,  and  gave  him  so  much  a  bottle  for  the 
water  he  carried  in  their  several  names  for  the  god.' 

**  *  Did  you  ^ve  all  your  water  to  the  Byjoonath  temple,  or  carry 
45ome  with  you  to  Jaggannat'h  ?' 

<^  <  No  water  is  ever  offered  to  Jaggannat'h,  sir,  he  is  an  incarnation 
of  Vishnoo.' 

"  '  And  does  Vishnoo  never  drink  ?' 

<<  <  He  drinks,  sir,  no  doubt ;  but  he  gets  nothing  but  offerings  of  food 
and  money.' 

**  *  And  what  is  the  distance  you  went  ?' 

** '  From  this  to  Bindachul,  on  the  Ganges,  two  hundred  and  thirty 
jniles ;  thence  to  Byjoonath,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  and  thence 
to  Jaggannat'h,  some  four  or  five  hundred  miles  more.' 

**  *  Aiid  your  mother  and  wife  walked  all  the  way  with  their  baskets?' 

*^  *•  All  tne  way,  sir,  except  when  either  of  them  got  sick,  when  she 
mounted  the  pony  with  my  little  brother  till  she  felt  well  again.' 

"Here  were  four  memoers  of  a  respectable  family  walking  a  pil- 
grimage of  between  twelve  and  fourteen  hundred  miles,  going  and 
coming,  and  carrying  burdens  on  their  shoulders,  for  the  recovery  of 
the  poor  sick  boy,  and  millions  of  families  are  every  year  doing  the  same 
£x>in  all  parts  of  India.     The  change  of  air  and  exercise  cured  the  boy> 
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wtd.  BO  ievbt  did  Aem  all  a  gteat  ietlk  ci  goo4  Init  no  pbysicsaa  in  tike 
world,  bilk  a  re%io>iiB  oii%  eoold  haTe  persoaded  tfaem  to  mdertake  su^ 
a  journey  for  the  nuaa  poipoafc'' 

It  woiild  have  afforded  us  mucli  satisfaction  to  lay  in  tUsjpkce 
before  our  readers  all  those  passages  of  Colonel  SleeiaaBL^s  ^  Kam- 
bW  wbicli  serve  toiUustiate  the  character  of  the  natives  of  Lidia. 
But  this  we  find  to  be  impossible.  We  must^  thezefoce,  confine 
ourselves  to  such  extracts  as  may  serve  to  show  the  disadvantages 
under  which  they  always  laboured  till  Providence  eon^cted  the 
English  into  thrar  country.  We  beg  it  may  be  borne  in  mind 
that  CdoiDtd  Sleeman  is  not  the  advocate  of  conquest,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  he  contends  strenuously  for  the  u|>hol^bi^  of  Ae 
native  governments,  and  directs  all  the  force  of  his  political  eco- 
nomy, such  as  it  is,  against  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  all  who  agree 
with  us  in  thinking  that  even  for  Hindus  good  govemm^t  is 
more  desirable  than  bad.  His  theory,  however,  does  not  betray 
him  into  the  suppression  of  facts.  His  argimients  look  one  way, 
his  testimony  the  other.  He  is,  consequently,  a  more  unexcep- 
tionable witness  than  if  his  narratives  were  given  in  support  of 
the  hypothesis  which,  in  our  opinion,  they  are  ak>ne  ealciuated  to 
uphold.  Our  conviction  at  any  rate  is,  that  the  generalilT  of  im* 
partial  persons  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Colonel  Sleeman^s 
book  thoroughly  persuaded  that  the  sooner  all  India  is  placed 
under  the  mild  and  beneficent  sway  of  Ghreat  Britain  the  better 
will  it  be  for  those  who  inhabit  it.  Frequently  the  most  forcible 
illustrations  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  me  indigenous  des- 
potisms are  not  found  in  political  disquisitions,  but  occur  by  the 
way  where  the  author  is  describing  manners  and  customs,  or  re- 
counting circumstances  which  he  observed  in  moving  along.  For 
example,  in  giving  a  description  of  the  prodigious  extravagance 
of  which  Hindus  of  all  ranks  are  guilty  in  the  celebration  of  their 
childreu's  rMrriages,  he  says:- 

^'  One  of  the  evils  which  press  most  upon  Indian  society  is  the  ne- 
cessity which  long  usage  has  established,  of  squandering  large  sums  in 
marriage  ceremonies,  instead  of  giving  what  they  can  to  their  children 
to  establish  them,  and  enable  them  to  provide  for  their  families,  and 
rise  in  the  world  ;  parents  everywhere  feel  bound  to  squander  all  they 
have,  and  all  they  can  borrow,  in  the  festivities  of  their  maxiiages. 
Men  in  India  could  never  feel  secure  of  being  permitted  freely  to  enjoy 
their  property  under  despotic  and  imsettled  governments,  the  only 
kind  of  governments  they  knew  or  hoped  for ;  and  much  of  the  means 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  laid  out  in  forming  substantial  works^  wil^ 
a  view  to  a  return  in  income  of  some  sort  or  other  for  the  remamder  of 
their  own  lives^  and  for  those  of  their  children,  w^re  expended  in  tombs, 
temples,  suraes,  tanks,  groves,  and  other  works,  useful  and  omamental) 
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90  dovbty.  but  from  whieh  nritber  they  nor  ihek  d^dven  oovld  erer 
liope  to  dernre  inocune  of  any  kind.  Tne  same  &e^g  of  infleeazily  gave 
biith,  no  doubt,  to  tbis  preposterous  usage,  which  tends  so  much  to  keep 
down  the  great  masi  of  the  people  of  Lodia  to  that  grade  ra  w^iich 
ibsy  were  bom,  and  in  which  tfaey  have  nodung  but  raeir  nianaal  la* 
boiv  to  depend  iq^  lor  ilieir  sabfistenee.  Every  man  feds  himself 
bound  to  waste  sJl  his  stock  and  capital,  and  edbaost  all  his  credit,  in 
feeding  idlers  duziBg  the  osremonies  which  attend  the  marriage  of  his 
chOdreB,  because  his  ancestors  squandered  similar  sums,  and  he  would 
ffluk  in  the  estimation  of  sodety  if  he  were  to  allow  his  children  to  be 
married  with  less." 

By  the  operation  of  the  same  causes  the  same  efSscte  have  every- 
where  been  produced.  Hence  the  inhabitants  of  all  despotic 
states  are  confessedly  remarkable  for  the  hudty  of  their  morak, 
theb  proneness  to  snatcli,  at  all  hazards,  and  enjoy,  at  any  piiee, 
the  pleasures  of  the  hour,  because  they  know  not  what  the  next 
may  brin£c  forth.  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  say  they,  for  to-moirow 
we  die  Thia  accouata  for  the  inferior  stanLd  of  morals, 
which  prevails  universally  through  Asia,  without  having  recourse 
to  those  differences  of  race,  which  some  fanciful  speculators  are  so 
fond  of  putting  forward.  Under  the  pressure  of  tyranny  con- 
tinued through  many  ages,  even  the  Englisbman  would  be  found 
to  degenerate  itrto  a  liar  and  a  profligate,  aa  any  (Hue  may  con- 
irince  himself,  who  wiU  be  at  the  pains  to  contrail  the  godless 
rabble  who  took  up  aims  for  Charles  L,  and  swarmed  afkerwacrds 
about  his  son,  with  the  stem  and  magnanimooB  puritans,  who,  in 
the  words  of  the  preacher,  Irving,  '  made  their  chivalry  to  skip.' 
But  it  is  not  the  morals  only  that  are  deteriorated  by  the  influ- 
ence of  despotian,  which  is  found  to  wither  even  the  intellectual 
powers. 

**^  A  great  difference  appeared  to  me  to  be  observable  between  the 
minds  and  manners  of  the  people  among  whom  we  were  now  travelling, 
and  those  of  the  people  of  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  temtories;  they 
seemed  here  to  want  the  urbanity  and  intelfig^ce  we  find  anumg  our 
subjects  in  the  latter  quarters.  The  apparent  stupidity  of  the  people 
when  questioned  upon  points  the  most  interesting  to  tnem,  regarding 
their  history,  their  agriculture,  their  tanks  and  temples,  was  most  pro- 
voking ;  and  th^  manners  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  rude  and  clownish 
ihan  those  of  the  pec^le  in  any  other  part  of  India  I  had  travelled  over. 
I  asked  my  littie  friend,  the  Sureemnnt,  who  rode  with  me,  what  he 
thought  of  this  ? 

*^ '  I  think/  said  he,  *■  that  it  arises  from  the  harsh  character  of  the 
government  under  which  they  live ;  it  makes  every  man  wish  to  appear 
a  fool,  in  order  that  he  may  be  thought  a  beggar,  and  not  worth  the 
phmdering.' 

^ '  It  stnkes  me,  my  friend  Sureemunt,  that  their  government  has  made 
them  in  reali^  the  beggars  and  the  fools  that  they  appear  to  be.' 

2c2 
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''^God  only  knows/ said  Sureemunt;  'certain  it  is,  that  they  are 
neither  in  nund  nor  in  manners  what  the  people  of  our  districts  are/  " 

It  has  been  observed  above,  that  the  princes  of  Central  India, 
not  content  with  the  revenues  which,  by  the  ordinary  processes 
of  oppression,  they  can  extort  from  the  unhappy  people  under 
their  sway,  ally  themselves  habitually  with  robbers  and  assassins 
to  replenish  tneir  treasuries.  This,  at  first  sight,  may  look  like 
satire  or  exaggeration.  But  if  we  examine  carefully  the  history 
of  all  Asia,  we  shall  find  not  only  that  the  sovereigns  of  that  part 
of  the  world  have  associated  themselves  with  thieves,  but  that,  in 
many  cases,  they  have  themselves  been  members  of  that  worship- 
ful fraternity.  What  but  a  robber  was  Jenghiz  Khan,  or  Tim6r, 
or  Nadir  Shah  ?  They  carried  on,  indeed,  their  chuppaaws  upon 
a  large  scale;  but  in  their  vocabulary,  conquest  and  robbery  were 
synonymous  terms,  and  the  same  thmg  may  still  be  predicated  of 
nearly  all  the  native  princes  in  India. 

*^  There  is  hardly  a  single  chief  of  the  Hind4  military  class  in  the 
Bundelcund,  or  Gwalior  territories,  who  does  not  keep  a  gang  of  rob- 
bers of  some  land  or  other,  and  consider  it  as  a  valuable  and  legitimate 
source  of  revenue ;  or  who  would  not  embrace  with  cordiality  the  leader  of 
a  gang  of  assassins  by  profession,  who  should  bring  him  home  from  every 
expedition  a  good  horse,  a  good  sword,  or  a  vsduable  pair  of  shawls, 
taken  from  their  victims.  It  is  much  the  same  in  the  kingdom  of  Oade, 
where  the  lands  are,  for  the  most  part,  held  by  the  same  Hind4  and  mi- 
litary classes,  who  are  in  a  continual  state  of  war  with  each  other,  or 
with  the  government  authorities.  Three-fourths  of  the  recniits  for 
native  infantry  regiments  are  from  this  class  of  military  agriculturists  of 
Oude,  who  have  been  trained  in  this  school  of  contest,  and  many  of  the 
lads,  when  they  enter  our  ranks,  are  found  to  have  marks  of  the  cold 
steel  upon  their  persons.  A  braver  set  of  men  is  hardly  anywhere  to 
be  found,  or  one  trained  up  with  finer  feelings  of  devotion  towards  the 
power  whose  salt  they  eat.  A  good  many  of  the  other  fourth  of  the 
recruits  for  oiur  native  infantry  are  drawn  from  among  the  Oi^eynee 
Rajpoots,  or  Rajpoots  from  Oujeyn,  who  were  established  many  gene- 
rations ago  in  the  same  manner  at  Bhajpore,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges." 

From  the  sovereigns  the  practice  descends  to  their  dependants 
through  all  grades  of  society.  What  the  supreme  chief  permits 
himself,  is  considered  notonly  lawful  but  honourable  by  those  who 
square  their  conduct  after  his  example.  Accordingly,  all  their 
Jaghiredars,  we  are  told,  "  live  beyond  their  legitimate  means,  and 
make  up  the  deficiency  by  maintaining  upon  their  estates  gangs 
of  thieves,  robbers,  and  murderers,  who  extend  their  depredations 
into  the  countries  around,  and  share  the  prey  with  their  chiefs 
and  their  officers,  and  under-tenants.   They  Keep  them  da  poachers 
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keep  their  dogs;  and  the  paramount  power,  whose  subjects  thej 

J)lunder,  might  as  well  ask  them  for  the  best  horse  in  the  stable  as 
or  the  best  thief  that  lives  under  their  protection.  In  the  Gwalior 
territory  the  Mahratta  amirs,  or  governors  of  districts,  do  the 
same,  and  keep  gangs  of  robbers  on  purpose  to  plimder  their  neigh- 
bours; and  if  you  ask  them  for  their  thieves,  they  will  actually  tell 
you  that  to  part  with  them  would  be  ruin,  as  they  are  their  only 
defence  against  the  thieves  of  their  neighbours !" 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 

freat  body  of  the  people  here,  as  elsewhere  t^oughout  India, 
esire  to  ])ass  under  British  rule.  An  example  of  the  blessings 
which  their  own  native  governments  procure  them,  the  public  have 
just  witnessed  in  the  Raj  of  Kolapore.  There  the  prmce  being 
an  in&nt,  public  affidrs  were  necessarily  entrusted  to  ministers, 
"who,  having  no  interest  in  the  stability  of  the  government,  thought 
only  of  turning  their  brief  period  of  authority  to  account.  Against 
their  oppressions  the  people  first  complained,  and  then  broke  forth 
into  reoellion,  not  from  any  distinct,  well-founded  hope  of  deli- 
verance, but  because  the  yoke  under  which  they  groaned  was 
insupportable.  Owing,  however,  to  our  absurd  tneory  of  mode- 
ration and  forbearance,  we  have  here  a^ain,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  been  compelled  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  despotism  against 
the  suffering  people.  When  shall  we  be  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  perceive  that  it  would  be  more  honourable  to  our  character, 
more  consonant  with  the  natural  maxims  of  a  Christian  state,  to 
TOot  out  firom  all  India  the  nests  of  petty  tyrants  that  now  infest 
it,  and  disturb  its  tranquillity  ?  Many  of  the  states  of  India  are  at 
this  moment  under  the  nominal  sway  of  infants,  which  means  that 
they  are  abandoned  to  the  extreme  of  mismanagement  The  result 
in  these  cases  may  be  said  to  be  before  the  world,  in  the  Southern 
Mahratta  state  we  have  mentioned  above,  in  GK^alior,  and  in  the 
Punjab.  Yet,  Colonel  Sleeman  is  anxious  to  persuade  us,  that 
our  wisest  and  best  course  is  to  leave  things  precisely  as  they  are, 
except,  perhaps,  in  Gwalior,  where  the  state  of  things  is  too  exe- 
crable to  be  tolerated  even  by  him.  Among  the  Bundelas  he  finds 
attachment  even  to  the  wretched  forms  of  tyranny,  which  our 
afi[ectation  of  disinterestedness  still  tolerates  in  Bundelcund.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  otherwise  than  admire  the  spirit  of  independence 
wherever  it  may  be  found.  There  must  always  exist  other  good 
qualities  when  the  attachment  to  country  is  strong.  But,  if  our 
government  of  India  be  accompanied  by  all  that  justice  and  mild- 
ness which  the  spirit  of  our  national  institutions  is  calculated  to 
inspire,  we  shall  surely  be  able  to  make  up  to  the  Hindu  of  every 
caste  and  occupation,  for  the  imaginary  loss  he  may  sustain  by  the 
overthrow  of  aespots,  who  have  nothing  in  common  with  him  but 
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their  creed  and  colour.  To  iUustnite  the  feelings  of  the  natdyea 
towards  their  nqmcioiis  and  oppreBsiye  masters,  Colonel  Skemaa 
lelates  the  following  anecdote: 

'^  A  poor,  half-naked  man,  reduced  to  heggary  by  the  late  £eiimne, 
ran  along  by  my  horse  to  show  me  the  road ;  and  to  the  great  amuse* 
ment  of  my  attendants  exclaimed :  '  That  he  felt  exactly  as  if  he  were 
always  fauing  down  a  well,'  meaning,  as  if  he  were  immersed  in  cold 
water.  He  said  :  '  That  the  cold  season  was  suited  only  to  gentlemen 
who  cocdd  afiford  to  be  well  dothed,  but  to  a  poor  man  like  himself  and 
the  great  raaas  ef  people,  in  Bundeieund  at  least,  the  hot  season  was  much 
better.'  He  teld  me :  *  That  the  late  rajah,  though  a  harsh,  was  thought 
to  be  a  juBt  num,  and  that  hia  good  sense,  and,  dboye  all,  his  good  fieuiJi, 
had  preierred  the  principality  entire,  but  God  only,  and  the  forbearance 
of  the  HononraUe  Company,  could  now  sare  it  under  such  an  imbedle 
as  the  present  chie£'  He  seemed  quite  melancholy  at  the  thought  of 
Uving  to  see  this  prindpality,  the  (^dest  in  BundefeoKid,  lose  its  iads- 
pendence.  Even  this  poor,  unclothed,  and  starving  wretch,  had  a  feel- 
mg  of  patriotism,  a  pnde  of  country,  though  that  country  had  been  so 
wretchedly  goyemed,  and  was  now  desolated  by  a  famine." 

Sentim^its  Eke  these  must,  indeed,  be  deeply  rooted  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Hindis,  or  the  cirpumstances  of  their  condition  would 
long  ago  have  eradicated  them.  No  people  on  the  surfece  of  the 
globe  have  had  a  longer  or  more  bitter  experience  of  misrule.  By 
3ie  great  conquerors  who  set  up  their  thrones  in  Hindustan  they 
were  alwajs  treated  ignominiously,  and  in  many  cases,  having  been 
first  deprived  of  their  political  rights,  were  robbed  also  of  their 
property,  nay,  had  their  wives  and  children  torn  from  them  to  he 
nmnured  in  the  zenanas  of  their  oppressors,  or  converted  forcibly 
to  their  religion.  Examples  of  sucn  acts  of  power,  as  Lord  Cla* 
rendon  would  have  termed  them,  occurred  perpetually  under  the 
Mohammedan  emperors,  whose  *  munificent  charities'  Lord  M- 
lenborough  went  out  to  emulate.  It  is  impossible  that  the  voice 
even  of  tradition  ^ould  for  ages  to  come  cease  to  relate  transactions 
such  as  these.  The  natives  of  India  cannot,  therefore,  forget 
ftom  what  kind  of  thraldom  we  have  delivered  them,  or  cease 
to  be  deeply  sensible  of  the  difference  between  the  manner 
in  which  we  exercise  our  authority  and  that  in  which  their 
Tartar,  conquerors  wielded  theirs.  As  Colonel  Sleeman  observes, 
however,  there  exists  hitherto  no  necessity  for  invoking  the 
testimony  of  the  past.  Wherever  a  native  principality  has 
suryived,  whether  Mussulman  or  Hindii,  there  ignorance 
and  Clime,  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  rulers, — ^rebellion 
and  revenge  on  that  of  the  subject,  keep  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual devdopment  the  drama  of  demoralisation.  Should  the 
reader  have  ever  been  tempted  to  accuse  the  East  India  Company 
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of  iiKRdiamte  ambitioH,  we  intreat  him  to  conidder  well,  tliie  im- 
port of  the  passage  we  are  about  to  lay  before  him.  It  is  not 
written  by  an  advocate  ef  terri-feorial  aggrandisement ;  it  is  not 
brought  forward  by  its  author  to  justify  or  palliate  the  annexation 
of  provinces.  It  is  the  voluntary  confession  of  a  writer  who,  in 
spite  of  what  he  relates,  contends  strenuously  for  the  expediency 
of  preserving,  for  the  sake  of  moral  contrast,  all  those  sources  of 
iniquity,  known  under  the  name  of  native  governments.  If  we 
be  not  grievously  mistaken.  Colonel  Sleeman's  facts  will  prevail 
over  his  arguments*  The  people  of  Great  Britain  are  not  a  na- 
tion of  Jesuits.  As  it  is  not  their  custom  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
ccnne,  so  neither  is  it  th^  custom  to  suffer  evil  that  tney  may 
derive  advantage  from  it.  To  overthrow  the  native  princes  may 
occasion  us  some  pecuniary  loss,  may  expose  us  to  sozne  obloquy; 
but,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  let  us  brave  these  trifling  evils,  which, 
can  affect  only  ourselves,  that  we  may  not  be  wanting  in  our 
duly  to  the  natives  of  Hindustan,  who  look  up,  and  have  a  right 
to  look  up  to  us,  for  protection.  The  condition  from  which  we 
may  deliver  them  is  thus  described: 

^  Thongli,  no  doubt,  very  familiar  to  our  ancestors  during  the  mid- 
^  ages,  the  Bhoomeawut  is  a  thing  happily  but  little  understood  in 
£arope  at  the  present  day. 

*' Bhoomeawut,  in  Bundelcund,  signifies  a  war  or  fight  for  landed 
inheritance^  from  Shown,  the  land,  earth,  &c.  ;  Bkoomeea,  a  landed 
proprietor.  When  a  member  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  no  matter 
oowever  small,  has  a  dispute  with  his  ruler,  he  collects  his  followers, 
and  levies  indiscriminate  war  upon  his  territories,  plundering  and  burn- 
ing bis  towns  and  villages,  ana  murdering  their  inhabitants,  till  he  is 
invited  back  upon  his  own  terms.  During  this  war,  it  is  a  point  of 
honour  not  to  allow  a  single  acre  to  be  tilled  upon  the  estate  which  he 
has  deserted,  or  from  which  he  has  been  driven  ;  and  he  will  murder 
any  man  who  attempts  to  drive  a  plough  in  it,  together  vrith  all  Ins 
£imi]^  if  he  can. 

^^Hie  smallest  member  of  this  landed  aristocracy  of  the  Hindii  mili- 
tary class,  will  often  cause  a  terrible  devastation  during  the  interval 
lihat  he  is  engaged  in  his  Bhoomeawut,  for  there  are  always  vast  num- 
bers of  loose  characters  floating  upon  the  surface  of  Indian  society,  ready 
to  *  gird  up  their  loins,'  and  use  their  sharp  swords  in  the  service  of  ma- 
rauders of  this  kind,  when  they  cannot  get  employment  in  that  of  the 
constituted  authorities  of  government. 

"Such  a  marauder  has  generally  the  sympathy  of  nearly  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  class  and  clan,  who  are  apt  to  think  that  his  case  may 
be  one  day  their  own.  He  is  thus  looked  upon  as  contending  for  the 
interests  of  all ;  and  if  his  chief  happen  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  other 
chiefs  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  latter  will  clandestine^  BUpp<»rt  the 
<^tlaw  and  Im  cause,  by  giving  him  and  his  followers  shelter  in  their 
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hills  and  jungles^  and  concealing  their  families  and  stolen  properly  m 
their  castles.  It  is  a  maxim  in  India,  and  in  the  less  settled  parts  of  it 
a  true  one,  that,  *  One  pindara  or  rohher  makes  a  hundred  ;'  that  is, 
where  one  robber,  by  a  series  of  atrocious  murders  and  robberies 
firightens  the  people  into  non-resistance,  a  hundred  loose  characters^ 
firom  among  the  peasantry  of  the  country,  will  take  advantage  of  the 
occasion,  and  adopt  his  name,  in  order  to  plunder  with  the  smallest  pos* 
sible  degree  of  personal  risk  to  themselves. 

"  Some  ma^trates  and  local  rulers,  under  such  circumstances,  have- 
Tery  unwisely  adopted  the  measure  of  prohibiting  the  people  firom 
carrying,  or  having  arms  in  their  houses.  The  very  thing  which^ 
above  all  others,  such  robbers  most  wish  ;  for  they  know,  though  such 
magistrates  and  rulers  do  not,  that  it  is  the  innocent  only,  and  the 
friends  to  order,  who  will  obey  the  command.  The  robber  will  always  be 
able  to  conceal  his  arms,  or  keep  with  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ma- 
gistrates ;  and  he  is  now  relieved  altogether  from  the  salutary  dread  of 
a  shot  from  a  door  or  window.  He  may  rob  at  his  leisiure,  or  sit  dowa 
like  a  gentleman,  and  have  all  that  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
towns  and  villages  possess,  brought  to  him ;  for  no  man  can  any  longer 
attempt  to  defend  himself  or  his  fiimily. 

^'  Weak  governments  are  soon  obliged  to  invite  back  the  robber  on 
his  own  terms,  for  the  people  can  pay  them  no  revenue,  being  prevmited 
from  cultivating  their  lands,  and  obliged  to  give  all  they  have  to  the 
robbers,  or  submit  to  be  plundered  of  it.  Jansee  and  Jhalone  are  ex* 
ceedingly  weak  governments,  from  having  their  territories  studded  with- 
estates,  neld  rent  free,  at  a  quit  rent,  by  Fowar,  Bondela,  and  Dhundele 
barons,  who  have  always  the  sympathy  of  the  numerous  chiefs  and  their 
barons  of  the  same  clans  around. 

''In  the  year  1832,  the  Powar  barons,  of  the  estates  of  Nonnere,. 
Signee,  Odegow,  and  Belchree,  in  Jansee,  had  some  cause  of  dissatisfac* 
tion  with  their  chief,  and  this  they  presented  to  Lord  William  Bentinek^ 
as  he  passed  the  province,  in  December.  His  lordship  told  them,  ^at 
these  were  questions  of  internal  administration,  which  they  must  settle 
amongst  themselves,  as  the  Supreme  Government  would  not  interfera.' 
They  had,  therefore,  only  one  way  of  settling  such  disputes,  and  thai 
was  to  raise  the  standard  Bhoomeawut,  and  cry, '  To  your  tents,  0 
IsraeL'  This  they  did  ;  and  though  the  Jansee  chief  had  a  military  force 
of  12,000  men,  they  burnt  down  every  town  and  village  in  the  territory 
that  did  not  come  into  their  terms,  and  the  chief  had  possession  of  only 
too,— 'Jansee,  the  capital,  and  the  large  commercial  town  of  Alow^ 
when  the  Bandelah  rajahs  of  Orcha  and  Duteea,  who  had  hitherto 
dandeslanely  supported  the  insurgents,  consented  to  become  the  arbitra* 
tors.  A  suspension  of  arms  followed,  the  barons  got  all  they  demanded, 
and  the  Bhoomeawut  ceased.  But  the  Jansee  chiefe,  who  had  hitherte 
lent  large  sums  to  the  other  chiefs  in  the  provinces,  was  reduced  to  the* 
necessity  of  borrowing  from  them  all,  and  from  Gwahor^  and  mort^ 
gaging  to  them  a  good  portion  of  their  lands. 

^  Gwalior  is  weak  itself  in  the  same  way.     A  great  portijei^  <£  itA' 
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lands  are  held  by  barons  of  tbe  Hindii  military  classes,  equally  addicted 
to  Bhoomeawut^  and  one  or  more  of  them  is  always  engaged  in  this 
kind  of  indiscriminate  warfare^  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  unless  they 
are  always  considered  ready  to  engage  in  it,  they  have  very  little  chance 
of  retaining  their  possessions  on  moderate  terms,  for  those  weak  govern- 
ments are  generally  the  most  rapacious  when  they  have  it  in  their 
power. 

*^  A  good  deal  of  the  lands  of  the  Mohammedan  sovereign  of  Oude 
are,  in  the  same  manner,  held  by  barons  of  the  Rajpoot  tribes,  and  some 
of  them  are  almost  always  in  the  field  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  warfare 
against  their  sovereign.  The  baron  who  punsues  it  with  vigour  is  al- 
most sure  to  be  invited  back  upon  his  own  terms  very  soon.  If  his  lands 
are  worth  100,000/.  a  year,  he  will  get  them  for  10,000/. ;  and  have 
this  remitted  for  the  next  five  years,  till  ready  for  another  Bhoomeawut, 
on  the  ground  of  the  injuries  sustained  during  the  last,  from  which  his 
estate  has  to  recover.  The  baron  who  is  peaceable  and  obedient,  soon 
gets  rack-rented  out  of  his  estate  and  reduced  to  beggary. 

*'  In  1818,  some  companies  of  my  regiment  were,  for  several  months^ 
employed  in  Oude  after  a  young  Bhoomeawutee  of  this  kind,  Seid 
Ruttun  Singh.  He  was  the  nephew  and  heir  of  the  Rajah  of  Pentab^ 
gur,  who  wished  to  exclude  him  from  his  inheritance  by  the  adoption  of 
a  brother  of  his  young  bride.  Seid  Ruttun  had  a  small  village  for  las 
nudntenance,  and  said  nothing  to  his  old  uncle  till  the  governor  of  the 
province,  Gholab  Hoseyn,  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  ce^ 
remony  of  adoption.  He  knew  that  if  he  acquiesced  any  longer  he  would 
lose  his  inheritance,  and  cried,  *  To  your  tents,  O  Israel ! '  he  sfot  a  small 
band  of  three  hundred  Bajp^ts,  Jth  nothing  but  their  swo,^  shield^ 
and  spears,  to  follow  him,  all  of  the  same  ckui  and  true  men.  They 
vrere  bivouacked  in  a  jungle  not  more  than  seven  miles  from  our  canton- 
ments at  Pertabghur,  when  Gholab  Hoseyn  marched  to  attack  thenr 
with  three  regiments  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  two  nine-pounders» 
He  thought  he  should  surprise  them,  and  contrived  so  that  he  should 
come  upon  them  about  daybreak.  Seid  Ruttun  knew  all  his  plans. 
He  placed  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  men  in  ambuscade  at  th^  en** 
trance  of  the  jungle,  and  kept  the  other  hundred  and  fifty  by  him  id 
tii3  centre.  When  they  had  got  well  in,  the  party  in  ambush  rushed 
upon  the  rear,  while  he  attacked  them  in  firont.  After  a  short  resistance 
Gholab  Hoseyn's  force  took  to  flight,  leaving  five  hundred  men  dead 
on  the  field  and  their  two  guns  behind  them.  Gholab  Hoseyn  was  so 
ashabned  of  the  drubbing  he  got^  that  he  bribed  all  the  newswriters 
withiik  twenty  miles  of  the  place,  to  say  nothing  about  it  in  their  reports 
to  court,  and  he  never  made  any  report  of  it  himself.  A  detachment 
of  my  regiment  passed  over  the  dead  dodies,  in  the  course  of  the  day» 
on  their  return  to  cantonments  from  detached  command,  or  we  should 
have  known  nothing  about  it.  It  is  true  we  heard  the  firing,  but  that 
we  heard  every  day;  and  I  have  seen  from  my  bungalow  half-a*dozen 
villages  in  flames  at  the  same  time  from  this  species  of  contest  between 
Ab  Rajpoot  landholders  and  the  government  authorities.      Our  oauton- 
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mentB  wero  ^eaenXty  fbll  of  the  women  and  clnUben  who  bad  been 
burnt  out  of  hoo0e  and  home." 

Having  thus  exhibited  some  few  of  the  features  by  which  the 
govemments  of  the  native  princes  ate  distinguished,  it  may  be 
useful  to  suggest,  rather  than  describe,  the  contrast  suppliea  by 
our  own  rule.     History  mentions  it  among  the  merits  of  one  oi 
the  military  states  of  antiquity,  that  the  women  of  liie  capital  had 
not,  during  five  hundred  years,  b^eld  the  smoke  of  aa  enemy's 
camp.   To  the  praise  of  having  so  long  protected  India  firom  foreign 
invasion,  we  cannot  yet  lay  claim ;  but,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
it  is  now  upwards  oi  eighty  years  since  the  natives  of  Bengal  have 
been  visited  by  the  scourge  of  war;  and,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula,  and  Hindustan  itself,  we  may  Doldly  aflSrm,  that 
the  paroxysms  of  contest  and  anarchy,  which  invariably  precede 
ihe  downfall  of  a  state,  have  constantly  been  growing  fewer,  and 
less  violent,  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  our  influence.     Nor 
has  this  &.ct  escaped  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants.     They  feel 
and  enjoy  the  state  of  tranquillity  which  our  arms  have  procured 
for  them.     Throughout  the  northern  provinces,  the  peasant  will 
point  out  to  any  one  who  visits  the  country,  immense  tracts  of 
Wd,  now  covered^  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  with  a  sea  of  wav- 
ing grain,  interspersed  with  smiHng   hamlets  and  homesteads, 
which,  not  many  years  ago,  were  an  unproductive  waste,  ravaged 
with  fire  and  sword  by  tne  Sikhs  and  Mahrattas,     In  those  days, 
ihe  farmer  ploughed  his  field  with  a  sword  buckled  to  his  girdle, 
while  a  strong  guard  of  matchlock-men  was  stationed  at  the  ^ve- 
ral  comers  of  his  field,  to  prevent  him  and  his  cattle  from  bei 
swept  away  by  gangs  of  marauders.    Now,  the  same  individ* 
is  found  whistlme   or  singing  at  his  work,   while  the  sword 
hangs  up  rusting  in  his  cottage,  or  has  been  bartered  away  for 
something  useful  at  the  neighbouring  town.    For  this  state  of 
things,  it  is  universally  felt  the  country  is  indebted  to  thie  Engli^ 
Another  blessing  which  we  have  ccmferred  on  the  Hindus  may, 
perhaps,  be  thought  of  more  equivocal  character  here  at  home. 
We  allude  to  the  entire  abolition  of  the  pilgrim-tax  tiarCughout 
India.     It  is,  of  course,  difficult  for  us  to  enter  into  the  religious 
feelings  of  a  people  like  the  Hindtis,  who  regard  as  something  in- 
estimable the  privilege  to  virit,  without  let  or  hindrance,   the 
various  holy  places  which  exist  in  their  land.    But  so  it  is;  and, 
in  consequence  of  our  having  facilitated  this  progress,  when  a 
body  of  pilgrims  meet  an  Englishman  on  any  of  the  great  roads, 
they  are  sure  to  greet  him  as  lie  passes  with  shouts  and  blessings. 
Secretly,  it  would  almost  appear  that  they  attach  something  of 
sacred  to  their  conception  of  our  character.  Few  are  the  instances 
on  record  of  natives  rising  against  an  Englishman.     When  the 
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wives  and  daogfaters  of  our  oflioers  amve  at  Caloitta,  and  liave 
to  join  their  husbands  and  Withers  at  distant  stations,  thej  fear« 
lesdy  undertake  a  journey  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  miles, 
fiiom  the  Hooghlj,  for  example,  to  Indiana,  without  escort  <^ 
senrants,  and  attended  only  by  the  Hindus  who  bear  th^  palaa- 
quins  ;  yet  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  the  cJigfatest  insult 
havii^  ever  been  offered  to  any  of  these  kdies.  Anotner  evidence 
of  respect  for  the  English  occurred  during  the  mutiny  at  Barrack- 
pore.  Thou^  resolved  to  set  the  government  of  the  province 
at  defianoe,  in  order  to  carry  a  point  on  which  they  had  set 
their  hearts,  the  idea  of  inflicting  mjury  on  any  particular  mem- 
ber of  the  ruling  caste  never  occurred  to  tl^m  ;  or  if  it  did, 
only  presented  itself  to  suggest  the  necesraty  of  guarding  against 
it.  The  mutinous  soldiers  bound  themselves  by  oath,  not  under 
any  drcumstances  to  merest  or  injure  any  Engusli  lady  or  child, 
and,  to  show  that  the  greatest  fiath  was  put  m  their  professions, 

it  may  be  mentioned  ^t  the  diildren  oi  Major were 

8o£feied  to  wander  into  the  lines  of  the  mutinous  regiments  and 
{ky  with  the  soldiers  up  to  the  very  hour  in  which  the  artillery 
op^ied  upon  them. 

Anotherirery  ctnious  pro(^  of  the  &vourable  light  in  which 
weaiebegianing  to  be  contemplated  by  the  saoerdotid  caste  which 
necenatfly  exerdses  the  greatest  influence  over  the  minds  of  tiie 
pec^de,  is  thus  given  by  tkdondl  Sleeman. 

'^  A  very  learned  Hindoo  onee  told  me^  ia  central  India,  that  the 
orade  of  Mahadeo  had  been,  at  the  same  time,  oonsiilted  at  three  of  his 
greatest  temples — one  in  the  Decean,  one  in  Rajpootana,  and  one,  I 
ihhik,  in  Bengal,  as  to  the  result  of  the  sovenmient  of  In£a  by  Euro* 
peans,  who  seemed  deternmied  to  fill  aU  me  high  offices  of  administra- 
tioa  inSn.  their  own  eountrymen,  to  the  exchision  of  the  people  of  the 
eountty.  A  day  was  appointed  for  ihe  answer ;  and  when  the  priest 
eime  to  receive  it,  they  finmd  Mahadeo  (8ewa),  himself  wil^  on  Euro- 
pean con^lexiiiD,  and  dxesaed  in  European  dotihes  !  He  told  them  thai 
their  European  government  was  in  rndity  nothiDg  mose  than  a  mulli- 
pfied  iacamatian  of  himself ;  and  that  he  nad  eene  among  them  in  this 
shape,  to  peevent  their  catting  each  other's  tlmmts,  as  they  had  been 
doiDg  for  some  centuries  past ;  that  these,  his  incanwdons,  appeared  to 
have  no  religion  themselves,  in  order  that  they  m^htbe  the  more  impar- 
tial aifaitEators  between  the  people  of  so  many  diflterent  creeds  and  sectfl^ 
who  now  inhabited  the  country  ;  that  they  must  be  aware  that  they  never 
belore  had  been  so  impartially  governed,  and  that  they  must  continue  to 
obey  these  governors,  without  attempting  to  pry  further  into  futurity  or 
the  w31  of -meir  g^ods.  Mahadeo  performs  a  part  in  the  great  diama 
of  the  Ramaen,  or  the  Bape  of  Secta,  and  he  is  the  only  figure  there  re- 
presented witfi  a  divine  fiMse." 
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Of  sucH  a  nataon  it  is  obvious  we  may  make  any  thing  we 
please,  by  an  upright  and  beneficent  course  of  policy.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  our  vast  empire  they  entertain  the  most  exalted 
opinion  of  our  character,  intellectual  and  moral.  Much  has  been 
said,  and  is  still  repeated,  even  by  Colonel  Sleeman,  of  our  neglect 
to  strew  the  face  of  India  with  architectural,  and  other  material 
monuments  of  our  greatness  and  proficiency  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
We  admit  that  something  might  be  done  in  this  way,  and  that  it 
is  not  for  a  wise  people  to  neglect  any  means  of  benefiting  and 
inspiring  with  respect  those  who  are  subject  to  their  sway.  But 
we  have  wisely  commenced  at  the  right  end,  that  is,  have  en- 
deavoured to  improve  the  institutions  and  moral  habits  of  the 
people,  and  to  better  their  domestic  condition,  after  which,  if  time 
permit,  we  may  dazzle  their  imaginations  by  erecting  magnificent 
structures  in  the  various  Presidencies.  However,  it  is  mere  pre- 
judice to  imagine,  as  many  do,  that  if  we  were  driven  out 
of  India  to-morrow,  we  should  leave  behind  us  no  enduring  mo- 
numents  of  our  occupation.  We  have  built  numerous  churches, 
hospitals,  school-houses,  and  bridges,  and  constructed  great  roads 
to  nicilitate  the  transit  of  merchandise  and  agricultural  produce 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other:  we  have  ameliorated 
the  native  system  of  tillage;  we  have  improved  the  breed  of  horses, 
sheep,  and  cattle :  we  have  taught  the  natives  ^  to  lay  out  parks 
and  plant  gardens ;'  and,  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance, 
we  have  inspired  them  with  the  belief,  that  so  Tongas  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country  shall  remain  in  our  hands,  they  may  without 
the  slightest  fear  einoy  and  display  their  wealth  in  any  manner 
they  think  proper.  Nay,  more,  we  nave  imprinted  on  the  national 
mind  of  India  a  new  impress,  which  will  never  permit  us  to  be 
forgotten.  They  have  learned  of  us  to  believe  that  good  govern- 
ment is  their  due,  and  will  therefore  henceforward  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less.  This  is  a  monument  far  more  glorious  and  beau- 
tiful  than  any  bequeathed  to  India  by  the  Mohammedan  emperors. 
The  Tag  Mahat  will  perish — the  very  maxble  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed will  be  disintegrated  and  mingled  with  the  dust — ^but  the 
feelincr  and  persuasion  that  justice  is  due  to  the  governed  from  all 
who  dare  pretend  to  rule  over  them,  will  be  immortal  in  Hin- 
dustan, and  compel  its  people  to  bless  the  name  of  England. 
It  was  well  remarked  several  years  ago  by  Colonel  Sutherland, 
that  the  government  of  India  by  the  Company  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  systems  of  its  kind  ever  invented.  Still 
this  government  is  not  without  its  defects.  Its  law  courts 
and  police,  for  example,  might  be  very  greatly  improved^ 
and  we  think  Colonel  Sleeman  has  done   very  great  service 
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by  pointing  out  in  what  those  defects  consist,  and  suggesting 
how  they  may  be  removed.  Up  to  this  time  public  opinion  has 
not  been  brought  suflEiciently  to  bear  on  the  affiuirs  of  India.  When 
abuses  have  sprung  up,  therefore,  it  has  been  a  long  time  before 
they  have  been  observed.  The  case  is  now  altered.  A  himdred 
publications  have  their  attention  steadily  directed  to  the  East.  No 
act  of  mal-administration  can  pass  there  unnoticed.  It  was  the 
press  that  recalled  Lord  EUenborough,  and  the  same  power  will 
recall  his  successor  if  he  shaU  be  found  unequal  to  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.  Of  this  the  Tory  cabinet  are  beginning  to  be 
aware,  and  therefore  direct  their  own  section  of  the  press  indus- 
triously to  bespeak  public  favour  for  their  governor-general.  This 
is  a  &ct  at  which  the  people  of  India  may  rejoice  as  well  as  we. 

It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  this  notice,  without  remark- 
ing that  the  illustrations  to  Colonel  Sleeman's  work  are  extremely 
beautiful,  and  represent  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  monuments 
in  Northern  India. 


Aet.  Vn. — 1.  Survej/  of  tlie  Isthmus  of  Tehuardepec^  executed 
in  the  Years  1842  and  1843,  with  the  intent  of  Establishing  a 
Communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans^  and 
under  the  Superintendence  of  a  Scientific  Commission  appointed 
by  tlie  Pryector^  Don  Josfe  DE  Gabay.  London  :  Ackermann 
and  Co.     1844. 

2.  Vlsthme  de  Panama^  Examen  historique  et  geographique  des 
diffirentes  directions  suivant  lesquelles  on  pourrait  lepercer  et 
des  moyens  a  y  employery  suivi  d'un  apergu  sur  Ththme  de 
Suez.  (The  Isthmus  of  Panama,  a  historical  and  geographical 
Inquiry  into  the  various  directions  in  which  it  nught  be  cut 
through,  and  the  means  to  be  employed  for  that  purpose,  with 
some  brief  Considerations  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.)  Par  MiCHEl. 
Chevalieb.    Paris.     1844. 

RiGHTLT  has  it  been  said  in  a  recent  number  of  the  '  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,'  that  *  with  no  other  interest  in  view  than  to  have 
for  ministex  on  one  side  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  other  M.  Gnizot, 
you  will  never  effect  what  can  justly  be  called  an  alliance  between 
two  nations.  All  you  will  effect  will  be  a  compact  between  men 
actuated  by  selfish  ambition.'  What  an  eloquent  commentary  on 
this  text  is  supplied  by  the  events  of  the  last  few  years,  and  above 
all  of  the  last  few  months  !  How  plainly  do  they  show  thatwhilst 
a  ^  cordial  understanding'  subsists  between  the  ministers  on  either 
«ide  of  the  channel,  there  is  secret  war  between  their  respective 
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BaticHi»: — ^if  tluit  indeed  be  war,  ^  uIh  tu  palsas,  ego  v$spdo  tan- 
toia,'  wlieie  Fnmee  is  the  eoBfitant  aggpeieor,  and  Engkad  most 
patiently  endure  inoesaant  inealt  and  injfuy.  To  thwart  Eng- 
W,  1^1  or  wron^,  k  the  dj^ling  wish  of  Frendk  politiciana,  to 
accomphsh  which  they  will  stick  i^  no  meansess  or  wickednesB. 
The  atrocious  slave  trade  must  be  maintained  and  its  horroors 
aggravated,  becanae  England  desires  to  pot  it  down.  I^pain,  just 
emerging  firom  the  ddage  of  civil  war,  must  be  overwhelmed 
ZBore  hopelesdy  than  ever,  not  more  £»:  sake  of  the  gain  that  may 
ultimately  accrue  to  Louis  Philippe's  dynasty,  than  for  the  pur- 
pose of  q»ting  his  dear  fdaads  the  British.  Intrigues  prompted 
by  the  same  devilish  spirit  of  mischief  have  b€»n  practised  irith 
the  like  sooeess  in  Greece.  The  Ottoman  empire  is  insidiously 
urged  on  to  its  destruction,  that  piratical  France  may  share  in  the 
scramble  for  its  E^il8,and  rejoice  at  all  events  over  Ihe  down£dl 
of  a  bulwark,  in  the  integrity  of  which  England  has  always  felt 
so  deep  an  interest.      Such  are  a  few  of  the  pleasant  firuxts  we 

father  from  the  *  cordial  understanding.'  Our  interests  and  our 
onour  as  a  nation  are  bartered  away : — ^but  what  of  that  ?  There 
abides  with  us  the  sweet  consolation  of  knowing  that  we  suffer  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Tory  administration.  Relieved  from  the 
trouble  of  watching  our  tricky  rivals  abroad,  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
the  ampler  leisure  at  home  to  jockey  his  frienda  and  cajole  his 
enemies;  and  while  we  are  fooled  by  the  foreigner.  Lord  Aber- 
deen, cannie  man,  eats  his  porridge  and  says  nothing. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  in  the  iijstances  above  alluded  to  France 
had  some  direct  positive  advantage  to  hope  for  as  the  result  of  her 
policy;  but  no  such  excuse  can  be  offered  for  her  crooked  dealings 
in  the  affair  of  the  Cairo  and  Suez  Railway.  Here  her  motives 
must  have  been  purely  negative,  purely  and  gratuitously  inimical 
to  Great  Britain.  It  is  notorious  that  the  project  of  the  railway 
was  not  merely  approved  of  by  Mohammed  AU,  but  that  it  was 
one  on  which  he  was  earnestly  bent,  as  a  safe,  easy,  and  expedi- 
tious mode  of  greatly  augmenting  his  revenue.  French  intrigues 
have  prevailed  with  the  old  viceroy,  and  have  induced  him  to  forego 
hia  cherished  scheme.  No  one,  we  presume,  wiU  yentnie  to  deny 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  our  foreign  secretary  to  counteract  those 
intrigues,  nor  can  we  imagine  that  the  most  unblushing,  thick- 
and-thin  defender  of  ministerial  imbecility,  will  affect  to  doubt 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  could  easily  have  done  so,  had  he  and  his  sub- 
ordinates exerted  for  good  a  tithe  of  the  activity  which  his  friend, 
M.  Guizot,  has  put  in  operation  for  evil.  God  forbid  we  should 
push  any  man  iqxm  enterprises  cruelly  disproportioned  to  Us 
powers  or  his  courage;  but  here  was  a  case  that  seemed  provided 
on  purpose  for  his  lordship's  timid  hand  to  deal  with.    There  eer- 
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iakolj  zifieds  no  eolosBal  effisart  to  indBce  a  man,  w]K>se  choice  is 
perfei^y  fiee,  to  do  the  Teij  thmg  he  haa  both  the  will  and  the 
meafis  to  do,  a  thkig  which  would  enrich  himself,  ha:ie£it  otheia, 
aikd  injure  no  one.  The  duUest  apprentice  in  diplomacy  might 
hare  vaitured  successfully  upoa  a  task  like  tibis:  it  wasas  eaey^  and 
quite  aa  safe,  as  dosng  the  mrty  work  aH  the  de^icable  Sardinian 
govenunent. 

Our  hopes  of  eompleting  almost  indispeoaable  amogements  for 
^eedy  coxnmumcatiaD  ;ria  our  Indiau  empire  bymeane  ofan 
Egypban railway  are  now  indefimtdy  postponed:  meanwhile  our 
attention  is  solicited  elsewhere  to  a  kindred  project  of  immeasux- 
ble  importance.    Don  Jos6  de  Garay  having  been  empowered  by 
the  Mexican  government  to  effect  a  communication  through  its 
terzitory  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  now  lays  be- 
fore the  British  public  his  credentials,,  and  a  report  of  the  survejr 
made  under  his  directions  by  an  accomplished  engineer  and  his 
assistsmts.     M.  de  Garay  alleges  that  he  has  ascertained  the  per- 
fect practicability  of  carrying  a  ship  canal  across  the  great  Ameri- 
can isthmus,  and  he  pubhdaes  decrees  of  his  government,  by  which 
the  most  ample  rights  and  immunities  are  conferred  on  him,  on 
conditioii  of  ms  accomplishing  the  proposed  work.     Upon  the  se- 
curity of  these  cozkcessions  we  presume  ne  intends  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary funds;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact,  that  his  first  step  after  comr 
pleting  his  preliminary  arrangements,  was  to  come  to  diis  country 
and  put  ferth  the  worn,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article.    We  are  bound  to  say  thatthe  case  he  has  madeout  h^primd 
fcudej  an  exceedinglyNstrong  one,  and  merits  the  serious  attention  of 
OUT  capitaHsts,  merchants,  men  of  science,  and  others.     It  is  super- 
fluous to  remark,  that  before  Englishmen  engage  their  capital  in 
the  proposed  undertaking,  they  will  carefully  verify  all  the  pro- 
jector's statemeits,  and  obtain  full  security  for  their  investments, 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned.    These  are  matters  wherein  they  must 
rely  on  their  own  sagacity;  but  they  will  also  have  need  of  other 
precautions,  for  which  they  must  have  recourse  to  the  government 
of  their  country.     They  will  require  protection  against  the  open 
or  secret  machinations  of  unscrupulous  foreign  rivals,  and  agamst 
the  not  impossible  contingency  of  bad  fidth  on  the  part  of  Mexica 
Can  they  uope  for  such  protection  at  the  hands  of  the  present 
ministry?    The  fate  of  the  Cairo  and  Suez  Railway  is  a  melaii- 
choly  omen.  Nevertheless,  let  us  not  despair:  a  sordid  and  pusilhmi- 
mous  administration  may  be  forced  to  assume  a^virtue  that  is  not  its 
own ;  nor  is  its  tenure  of  office  perpetual,  whereas  a  determination  to 
vindicate  their  indefeasible  rights  is  an  imperishable  instinct  in 
the  breasts  of  the  British  people. 
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The  idea  of  a  direct  navigation  between  Europe  and  the  eastern 
shores  of  Asia  is  no  new  birth  of  modem  times.  This  was  in- 
deed the  grand  thought  that  filled  the  mind  of  Columbus,  when 
he  steered  his  adventurous  course  westwards;  not  as  has  long 
been  erroneously  supposed^  in  search  of  a  new  continent,  but  of  a 
shorter  passage  to  the  golden  and  spice-bearing  shores  of  Japan 
and  Cathay.  He  found  not  what  he  sought,  but  something  in- 
finitely beyond  his  boldest  hopes.  Such  is  the  fortune  that  com- 
monly befals  all  the  great  efiorts  of  innovating  intellect.  New 
objects  are  proposed;  new  means  are  devised  for  their  attainment; 
and  these  means,  whether  or  not  they  effect  the  special  end  originally 
aimed  at,  rarely  fail  of  producing  a  rich  harvest  of  results,  all  the 
more  welcome  for  being  wholly  unexpected.  So  may  it  be  in  the 
instance  we  are  now  about  to  consider.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  human  enterprise  will  long  endure  the  obstacles  presented  to 
it  by  the  narrow  oarrier  that  separates  the  Atlantic  m>m  the  Pa- 
cific waters;  and  equally  impossible  is  it  to  foresee  the  scope  or 
the  details  of  that  stupendous  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  nations 
and  the  course  of  civilisation,  which  will  be  occasioned  by  the 
opening  of  the  American  isthmus. 

Both  Columbus  and  Amerigo  Vespucci  died  in  the  full  persua- 
sion that  the  lands  they  had  discovered  were  appendages  oi  Asia: 
but  even  after  it  was  apparent  that  a  new  contment  had  been  re- 
vealed, imagination  ceased  not  to  dwell  with  impassioned  delight 
on  the  wealth  and  marvels  of  India  and  Cathay;  and  the  primaiy 
impulse  still  prompted  adventurers  to  seek  out  some  strait  or  arm 
of  the  sea  by  which  they  might  make  their  way  al  juzcimiento  de 
la  especeria,  to  the  regions  where  spices  grew.  In  1517  Magellan 
discovered  the  straits  that  bear  his  name;  but  these  were  too  re- 
mote to  facilitate  the  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  Asia.  Mean- 
while Cortes  was  achieving  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  during 
the  brief  period  of  his  friendship  with  Montezuma  he  failed  not 
to  question  that  monarch  closely  as  to  the  secret  of  the  straits,  and 
AS  to  the  possibility  of  finding  on  the  Mexican  shores  some  better 
anchorage  than  that  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  Aztec  emperor  gave 
Cortes  a  map  of  the  coast  drawn  on  cotton  cloth,  whereon  was  laid 
down  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  which  the  Spanish  pilots  recog- 
nised as  that  of  the  Coatzacoalcos.  A  survey  was  instituted,  and 
showed  that  there  was  no  strait  at  that  point,  but  it  was  as- 
certained that,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  and  Te- 
huantepec,  the  continent  contracts  and  forms  an  isthmus,  across 
which  a  rapid  communication  from  sea  to  sea  was  practicable, 
partly  by  the  Coatzacoalcos  and  the  Chimalapa.  DocWards 
were  soon  formed  at  Tehuantepec,  where  the  vessels  employed 
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in  two  great  expeditions  were  built,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chi- 
malapa,  with  wood  felled  in  the  neighbouring  forests  of  Tarifa, 
and  otiier  materials  imported  by  the  Coatzacoalcos.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  that  even  after  the  hope  of  discovering  a  strait 
through  the  isthmus  had  faded  away,  the  sagacious  mind  of 
Cortes  was  fully  impressed  with  the  topographical  advantages 
of  this  region;  for  here  he  selected  for  himself  the  estate 
whence  he  derived  his  title  as  marquis.  Now,  as  is  re- 
marked by  M.  Moro  (M.  de  Garay's  chief  engineer,  and  author 
of  the  report),  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  m  the  midst  of  a 
country  so  prodigiously  fertile  the  conqueror  should  have  chosen 
for  his  own  domain  tne  only  portion  of  it  comparatively  unpro- 
ductive, unless  he  clearly  foresaw  that  any  mode  of  communica- 
tion to  be  afterwards  effected  between  the  two  oceans  must  neces- 
sarily pass  over  this  ground. 

It  was  now  certain  that  no  strait,  connecting  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 
but  still  the  search  was  prosecuted  further  north.  The  EngUsh 
took  up  the  work  which  the  Portuguese  abandoned,  and  began, 
at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  those  efibrts  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  North-west  Passage,  which  have  been  pushed  to 
their  utmost  Umits  in  our  own  day,  and  which  have  ended  in 
clearly  establishing  this  conclusion :  that  recourse  must  be  had  to 
artificial  means^  if  the  nations  of  Europe  and  their  American 
progeny  would  realise  the  idea  which  they  have  pursued  for  three 
centuries  and  a  half  with  such  extraordinary  ardour  and  per- 
tinacity. 

The  American  isthmus  reaches  from  Tehuantepec  and  the 
Coatzacoalcos  on  the  north,  to  Darien  on  the  south,  a  length  of 
five  hundred  and  seventy-five  leagues,  and  is  traversed  through 
its  whole  extent  by  a  range  of  mountains,  continuous  at  either 
extremity  with  the  great  chains  that  form  the  spines  of  both 
continents.  Nine  different  parts  of  this  isthmus  have  been  pro- 
posed, at  various  times,  as  offering  special  faciHties  for  effecting 
the  desired  communication ;  but  it  was  at  length  ascertained  that 
only  three  of  these  localities  were  worthy  of  consideration  ; 
those,  namely,  which,  from  their  principal  towns,  are  respectively 
designated  Isthmus  of  Panama  (properly  so  called),  of  Nicaragua, 
and  of  Tehuantepec. 

The  distance  from  ocean  to  ocean,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama, is  only  forty  miles.  Were  our  judgment,  therefore,  to 
be  formed  from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  map,  an  inclination  to 
consider  this  point  the  most  eligible  would  be  inevitable.  The 
space  that  divides  the  two  seas  is  greater  at  Nicaragua,  namely, 
ninety-five  miles,   but  being  intersected  by  a  lake  of  vast   di- 
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mensions,  this  tract  of  country  would  also  appear  to  offer  con- 
siderable advantages.  Lastly,  the  territory  of  Tehoantepec, 
forming  a  continued  line  of  130  miles,  is  mat  which,  upon  a 
superficial  examination,  appears  to  be  the  least  suited  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  object  contemplated. 

"  However,  notwithstanding  these  appearances,  as  a  greater  or  less 
distance  is  not  the  only  circumstance  to  be  considered,  it  precisely  hap- 
pens in  the  three  above-mentioned  instances  that  the  practicability  of 
the  work  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  shortness  of  the  distance;  and 
liius,  while  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  apparently  im- 
possible at  Panama,  and  attended  with  immense  difficulties  at  Kica,' 
ragua,  we  find  it  practicable  and  easy  at  Tehuantepec." — Mora, 

It  is  known  that  a  special  survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  has 
recently  been  made  by  order  of  the  French  government.  The  re- 
port has  not  been  published,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
unfavourable.  Even  supposing,  what  is  by  no  means  certain,  that 
the  nature  of  the  ground  offered  no  formidable  engineering  dif- 
ficulties, there  are  others  quite  sufficient  to  condemn  the  project, 
and  these  are,  unfortunately,  insurmountable.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  proposed  canal,  wherever  exe- 
cuted, shall  be  navigable,  from  sea  to  sea,  by  trading  vessels  of  a 
large  class,  without  their  being  compelled  to  discharge  their 
cargoes.  Works  on  a  smaller  scale  would,  indeed,  confer  vast 
benefits  on  the  country  through  which  they  passed,  and  these 
would,  no  doubt,  react  indirectly  on  Europe:  but  they  could 
never  offer  the  great  commercial  nations  of  the  Old  World  such 
advantages  as  should  induce  them  to  lend  the  undertaking  that 
financial  aid,  without  which  there  seems  no  likelihood  of  its  ac- 
complishment,   Now,  as  M.  Chevalier  observes: 

"  This  condition  of  a  maritime  canal  which  shall  pemdt  vessels  from 
£urope  or  the  United  States  to  hold  on  their  course,  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  without  unloading,  and  to  reach  their  respective  destinations  at 
lima,  Acapulco,  or  Macao,  infers  another  likewise  which  must  not  be 
overlooked.  The  canal,  must  be  in  immediate  connexion  with  l^e  deep 
sea*.  Each  of  its  extremities  must  open  into  a  port  affording  suitable 
anchorage  to  vessels,  not  merely  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  shore, 
but  dose  up  against  the  land.  In  many  harbours,  that  of  Panama  for 
instance,  the  anchorage  is  at  some  distance  from  the  land,  and  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  is  effected  by  means  of  boats.  This 
is  but  a  trifling  inconvenience  in  a  port  where  the  voyage  tenninates; 
it  adds  a  litUe  to  the  cost  of  shipping  or  unshipping  the  cargo,  and 
that  is  all.  Bnt  at  either  extremity  of  an  oceanic  canal  it  would  be 
nothing  less  than  a  full  stop  put  to  a  vessel's  course:  it  would  be  as  effbe* 
tual'  in  tfiis  way  as  a  wall  a  hundred  feet  high  stretched  right  across  die 
middle  of  die  canal.     This  supplementary  clause  in  the  programme 
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will  not  be  easy  to-  fulfil  [in  Panama],  and  an  accomplished  captain  in 
our  rojal  navy,  just  returned  from  a  cruise  off  the  isthmus,  told  me  with 
yery  ffreat  reason,  that  it  seemed  to  him  likely  to  occasion  more  trouble 
than  the  cutting  even  of  a  canal  five  or  six  metres  deep  between  the  two- 
oceans.  Lastly,  this  maritime  canal  must,  of  necessity,  be  firee  from 
tunnels.  In  met,  to  make  these  passable  for  ships,  even  with  their  top- 
masts struck,  their  arches  should  be  loftier  tmm  that  of  Posilippo, 
unless  ship-builders  devise  some  way  by  which  all  the  masts  can  easily 
be  laid  level  with  the  deck.'* 

M.  Chevalier  likewise  observes  very  justly,  that  among  the  cir- 
ctunstances  to  be  kept  in  view  in  selecting  tlie  line  of  me  canal, 
one  of  the  most  important  is  its  salubrity.  However  great,  he  says, 
might  be  the  saving  of  time  eflfected  by  steering  through  the  isth- 
mus, it  would  always  be  shunned  by  vessels  if  it  were  to  prove  a 
charnel-house.  Now  the  climate  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is. 
confessedly  noxious,  a  fact  confirmed  by  Humboldt  and  other 
writers.  To  this  grievous  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  the  paucity  of 
population,  and  the  want  of  the  necessary  means  of  existence  in. 
that  isthmus;  and  as  the  climate  does  not  permit  the  increase  of 
the  former,  there  is  no  possibility  of  augmenting  the  latter. 

**The  population  is  thinly  scattered,  and  generally  not  well-dis- 
posed to  work The  presumption  is,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 

bring  over  masons,  miners,  and  even  excavators,  frt>m  Europe.  Were  the 

natives  even  willing  to  work  they  have  not  the  requisite  skill On 

the  other  hand  there  is  a  feaxfrd  responsibility  involved  in  the  act  of 
transporting  European  workmen  to  the  isthmus.  The  climate  is  in  frust 
a  dangerous  one  for  all  who  have  not  been  bom  in  it,  or  who  are  not 
prepared  for  it,  but  it  is  deadly  for  all  who  expose  themselves  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  or  who  inhale  the  miasmata  of  the  marshes,  and  those 
which  sJways  issue  firom  the  soil  when  recently  turned  up.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  find  shelter  for  the  workmen,  to  encamp  them,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  alLllieir  wants ;  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  down  strict  rules 
for  the  preservation  of  their  health,  and  what  is  far  more  difficult,  even 
with  every  means  supplied  them,  to  make  them  observe  those  rules  in 
spite  of  me  temptations  strewn  in  their  way.  During  the  six  months 
of  the  rainy  season,  from  May  to  October,  aU  operations  in  the  open  air 
must  necessarily  be  suspended.  What  should  be  done  then  with  the 
multitude?  How  protect  them  from  the  diseases  of  the  countiy  and 
frt>ni  all  the  mischiefs  engendered  by  idleness  ?'* — Chevalier, 

The.  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua  possesses  a  fertile  temtorv,  a  healthy 
climate,  and  is  not  deficients  in.  population.  Its  breadtn,  measured 
directly  from  the  port  of  San.  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  is  nine^-five 
miles;*  obliquely,  from  the  same  point  to  San  Juan  south  on  the 
Pacific,  it  is  155 ;  and  from  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  to  Realejo, 
it  is  more  than  250  miles.     But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this 
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space  is  occupied  by  the  Lakes  Leon  and  Nicaragua,  the  deep 
nver  Tipitapa,  which  flows  from  the  former  into  the  latter,  and 
the  ample  bed  of  the  San  Juan,  by  which  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua 
pours  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic.  The  resemblance  between  this- 
noble  body  of  water  and  the  chain  of  lakes  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  the  Caledonian  canal  cannot  be  overlooked,  and  the 
probability  seems  strong,  on  a  first  view,  that  nature  has  here  laid 
down  the  basis  of  a  great  oceanic  communication,  which  invites 
the  fashioning  hand  of  man  to  complete  it.  As  to  harbours  on 
either  coast,  all  accounts  speak  favourably  of  that  of  San  Juan 
on  the  Atlantic  side.  Mr.  Bailey,  of  the  English  navy,  says, 
it  is  '  unexceptionable,'  but  small;  whilst  all  other  testimonies 
agree  in  attributing  to  it  considerable  extent.  MM.  Rouhaud 
and  Dumartray  say  it  is  *  vast  and  perfectly  safe,'  and  according" 
to  M.  Chevalier,  '  some  skilful  members  of  the  French  marine, 
sent  to  examine  it  in  1843,  expressly  declare  that  it  is  a  vast  and 
safe  asylum^  a  fine  situation^  an  excellent  port,  with  a  good  an- 
chorage close  to  the  land.^  On  the  Pacific  we  have  San  Juan 
south,  which,  however,  is  inadequate  from  its  small  dimensions; 
a  score  of  vessels  it  is  said  would  be  enough  to  fill  it.  But 
further  north,  nearly  coinciding  with  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  Lake  Leon,  is  Realejo,  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the 
world.  Hence,  and  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  ground 
between  the  lake  and  San  Juan  south,  which  would  render 
a  tunnel  inevitable  in  that  direction,  it  is  probable  that  if  ever  a 
Nicaraguan  canal  shall  be  constructed,  it  will  be  in  the  direction  of 
the  longest  of  the  three  lines  specified  above.  Its  actual  length,, 
when  completed,  would  probably  be  about  300  miles.  The  por- 
tion of  this  space  occupied  by  the  lakes  and  by  the  Tipitapa  would 
need  no  outlay,  except  an  inconsiderable  one  to  enable  vessels  to 
pass  one  fall  of  thirteen  feet  in  that  river:  but  the  difficulties  on 
the  other  parts  of  the  line  would  probably  be  formidable. 

The  course  of  the  river  San  Juan,  with  all  its  windings,  is  about 
ninety -five  miles  in  length,  more  than  four  miles  of  which  are  ob- 
structed by  four  rapids,  caused  by  banks  of  rocks  stretching  across 
the  whole  width  of  the  river.  These  obstacles  have  been  considered 
so  formidable  as  to  suggest  the  construction  of  a  lateral  canal,  as 
an  easier  operation  than  that  of  rendering  the  river  itself  navi- 
gable for  large  vessels  ;  and  the  cost  of  this  work  alone,  taking 
the  average  engineering  prices  of  the  United  States  as  a  standard, 
has  been  estimated  by  Mr.  Stephens,  from  data  furnished  by  Mr- 
Bailey,  as  amounting  to  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 

Unfortunately  we  have  as  yet  no  certain  data  to  enable  us  to  say 
what  may  be  the  amount  of  difficulty  to  be  overcome  between  the 
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tsxtremity  of  Lake  Leon  and  the  Pacific.  All  we  know  is,  that  from 
Moabita,  at  the  north-west  point  of  the  lake,  the  distance  to  Realejo 
is  twenty-two  miles,  and  to  Tamarindo,  another  port  on  the  same 
«hore,  nine  miles,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  ground  is  apparently 
favourable.  All  this  country  is  yet  to  be  explored.  These  regions, 
«o  interesting  as  regards  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world,  so  fas- 
<3nating  by  their  beauty,  their  wondrous  fertihty,  and  the  exqui- 
site charms  of  their  climate,  have  hitherto  been  less  frequented 
by  inquiring  travellers  than  the  inhospitable  steppes  of  Tartary, 
•and  the  burning  or  icy  deserts  of  Africa  or  the  pole.  It  is  said, 
that  the  crest  to  be  surmounted  or  cut  through,  is  probably  not 
much  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  lake ;  but  that  a  great  number 
of  locks  would  be  indispensable  in  order  to  descend  from  the  level 
of  Lake  Leon  to  that  of  the  Pacific,  the  difference  between  these 
two  being  forty-eight  metres  (157  feet). 

One  J&ct  must  by  no  means  be  left  out  of  consideration  in  dis- 
cussing the  Nicaraguan  line.  '  There  is  not,'  says  Humboldt,  '  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  another  spot  so  thickly  studded  with  volcanoes 
as  that  part  of  America  which  lies  between  the  11th  and  13th 
degrees  of  northern  latitude/  These  volcanoes,  and  the  earth- 
quakes, which  are  their  sure  concomitants,  are  of  evil  omen  for  the 
success  of  the  project. 

We  come  now  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  the  first  chosen  and 
long  regarded  as  the  most  eligible  point  for  the  great  work,  the  exe- 
cution of  which  was  definitively  appointed  to  take  place  here  by  a 
decree  of  the  Spanish  cortes,  dated  April  30, 1814.  Then  came  the 
war  of  independence ;  and,  when  peace  was  restored,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  returned  to  the  consideration  of  the  project,  the 
isthmus  unhappily  fell  into  unmerited  discredit,  in  consequence  of 
the  grossly  erroneous  reports  made  by  General  Orbegozo,  who 
was  sent  to  survey  it,  much  against  his  will,  and  with  instrumental 
and  other  means  ridiculously  inadequate  to  the  task  he  had  to 
perform.  The  recent  labours  of  Signer  More  and  his  associates 
have  completely  reversed  the  false  judgment  pronounced  on  the 
isthmus  by  General  Orbegozo,  and  adopted  by  M.  Chevalier  on 
his  authority  in  the  work  named  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  breadth  of  the  isthmus  in  a  straight  line  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Coatzacoalcos  is  220  kilometres  (ISOmiles),  but  the  greater 
part  of  this  space  is  occupied  on  the  south  by  lagoons  and  exten- 
sive plains,  and  on  the  Atlantic  side  by  the  course  of  the  Coat- 
zacoalcos, which  can  easily  be  rendered  navigable  up  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Malatengo.  The  principal  works,  therefore,  to  be 
executed  would  be  comprised  between  latitude  16°  36'  and  17°  3'  N., 
including  a  space  less  than  thirty-one  miles  in  extent,  wherein 
no  excavation  whatever  exceeding  the  usual  limits  would  be  re- 
quired.   The  highest  point  to  be  surmoimted  is  at  the  Portell"  ^' 
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Taii&,  a  pasB  between  the  moimtains  only  200  m^treB  (656  feet^ 
above  the  level  of  the  Pacific,  and  160  mcitres  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Malatengo.  There  is  an  abundance  of  water^  which  m^  be 
applied  with  great  faciHty  to  the  service  of  the  canal,  being  de- 
nved  firom  the  Chicapa  or  Chimalapa  and  its  confluent  the  Mo^ 
netza,  and  from  a  more  considerable  river,  the  Qstuta,  which,  Uke 
the  former,  flows  into  ihe  lagoons  not  tax  from  the  town  of  Te- 
ihuantepec.  The  grand  condition  of  a  good  harbour  at  either  ete- 
rnity of  the  line  seems  capable  of  being  amply  fulfilled  in  this  case. 
The  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos,  700  metres  wide,  and  with  never 
leas  than  twenty-one  feet  of  water  on  its  bar,  quite  enough  to  float 
a  frigate,  is,  according  to  Balbi,  '  the  finest  port  formed  by  any 
one  of  the  rivers  that  discharge  themselves  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
not  even  excepting  the  Mississippi.'     Hitherto  it  had  been  very 

fenerally  supposed  that  no  harbour  could  be  established  on  the 
^acific  side;  but  Signor  Moro  has  cleared  up  this  difficulty.    The 
lagoons  near  Tehuantepec  have  a  depth  seldom  less  than  five  or 
six  metres,  and  this  could  easily  be  increased  by  dredging,  the 
bottom  being  nothing  but  mud  and  shingle.     TheJSoca  Baxxa,by 
which  they  empty  themselves  into  the  ocean,  is  not  obstructed  by 
a  true  bar,  but  a  little  way  within  it  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
sand  which  might  be  destroyed  with  extreme  facility,  whilst  the 
cause  of  its  deposit  might  be  effectually  removed.     The  isthmus 
is  but  scantily  peopled,  but  it  was  once  possessed  by  a  dense  and 
thriving  population  until  the  devastations  of  the  buccaneers  con- 
verted it  into  a  wilderness.     There  is  no  reason  why  it  might  not 
again  become  as  populous  as  ever.    It  possesses  a  fine  cUmate, 
and  in  many  places  a  most  fruitful  soil.     Timbers  for  ship-build- 
ing, dyewoods,  superb  mahogany,  and  other  close-grained  tree» 
are  to  be  found  in  profusion  in  its  vast  and  dense  forests,  and  the 
abundance  of  cattle  and  resources  of  all  descriptions  would  enable 
vessels  passing  through  the  canal  to  renew  their  provisions  at  easy 
prices,  m  the  isthmus,  so  that  they  might  devote  a  greater pordon 
of  their  holds  to  the  stowage  of  merchandise.     Lastly,  among  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  not  the  least 
considerable,  is  the  mildness   and  salubrity  of  its   climate,  pre- 
cisely in  those  localities  where  the  assistance  of  European  work- 
men would  be  required.     This  matter  was  sufficiently  tested  in 
1830,  when  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  to  found  a  French  co- 
lony in  the  isthmus.  The  unfortunate  settlers,  shamefully  deluded 
by  the  projectors  of  the  colony,  found  themselves  from  the  moment 
of  their  arrival  destitute  of  all  resources,  having  neither  fi>od 
nor  shelter  provided  for  them;  yet  there  occurred  amongst  them 
no  case  of  yellow  fever  or  other  epidemic. 

As  to  the  probable  cost  of  the  undertaking,  M.  Moro  speaks 
with  ibecoming  diffidence,  not  being  in  possessian  of  all  the  data 
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requkite  to  enable  liim  to  make  an  exact  estimate.  Msaxy  m- 
cumfitanoes  he  thinks  would  combine  to  reduce  the  xate  of  eoet 
below  the  -Earojpean  average;  neverlhelesa,  he  takes  for  his  stan- 
dard of  comparison  the  cost  of  an  analogous  wod:,  .the  Caledonian 
Canal,  generaUjr  admitted  to  have  be^  exceedingly  ezpensine, 
£rQm  a  combination  of  adverse  circumstance;  and  in  applymg  tthait 
standard  to  his  own  project,  he  purposely  dkregaras  many  &- 
vonrable  circumstances,  and  exaggerates  others  of  a  contnuy 
nature.  The  result  is,  that  the  maximmn  cost  of  the  canal  o£ 
Tehuontepec  would  probably  not  exceed  B5, 000,000  francs  (saqr 
three  imilhons  and  a  half  sterling;)  and  M.  More  thinks  the  woo: 
might  possibly  be  completed  for  less  than  2,500^000/.  sterling 

Assuming  that  it  should  even  cost  four  millions,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  an  ample  return  might  be  realised  by  a  moderate 
toll,  even  should  we  found  our  calculations  on  the  existing^  state  a£ 
commerce  and  navigation,  and  leave  whoEy  out  of  consideratiaa 
the  vast  increase  they  would  infallibly  receive  so  soon  as  the  bar- 
rier of  the  isthmus  was  broken  down.  The  new  route  would  then 
be  taken  by  all  vessels  from  Europe  destined  for  those  points 
which  are  now  reached  by  doubling  Gsme  Horn ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  whole  western  coast  of  iNorth  and  South  America,  and  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea.  It  would  be  taken  by  all  vessels  from 
the  United  States  to  China,  and  probably  by  a  large  proportion 
of  those  leaving  Europe  for  that  destination.  The  latter  would 
not  indeed  gain  any  thing  as  to  mere  length  of  way;  they  would 
even  lose  something  in  this  respect;  but  this  disadvantage  would 
be  nrare  .than  compensated  by  the  assistance  of  the  trade  winds 
and  the  gulf  stream,  and  by  the  total  absence  of  danger  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  opportunity  of  making  port 
half  way  in  a  country  that  seems  likely,  from  its  natural  wealth, 
to  arrive  at  a  high  degree  of  prosperity ,  would  be  a  strong  attrac- 
tion ;  and  steam-vesaek,  proceeding  by  this  course  to  China,  would 
be  able  :to  estimate  very  closely  beforehand  the  probable  duration 
of  the  voyage. 

Having  laid  before  our  readers  this  mere  outline  of  a  subject  so 
vast  and  important,  we  must  refer  them  for  further  details  to  M. 
de  Graray's  publication.  There  is  a  class  of  poUticians  in  England, 
at  this  moment  unhappily  an  influential  one,  to  whom  the  idea  of 
any  canal  dirough  the  American  isthmus  is  distasteful.  These 
men  may  prevent  the  execution  of  the  work  under  English  aus- 
pices, but  their  -power  can  extend  no  further.  Executed  it  cep- 
tainly  will  be  by  others,  if  not  by  us.  The  French  government 
has  given  unequivocal  proofs  of  its  desire  to  promote  this  great 
undertaking,  and  the  shrewd  people  of  the  United  States  too  well 
know  their  own  interests  to  refuse  their  aid,  should  it  be  solicited. 
That  nation  will  certainly  be  placed  in  a  position  of  peculiar  ad- 
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vantage,  whose  wealtK  shall  realize  the  grandest  of  all  engineering 
schemes,  and  whose  children  shall  colonize  the  superb  wilderness 
which  will  then  pour  its  teeming  riches  into  the  lap  of  industry. 
We  scorn  to  waste  arguments  on  those  who  deem  that  the  proud 
and  fairly  won  supremacy  of  the  English  £ag  is  to  be  maintained 
by  imitating  the  pettyfogging  policy  of  France  in  the  affidr  of  the 
Cairo  and  Suez  railway  ;  men  like  these  would  put  out  the  sun, 
if  they  could,  in  order  to  protect  their  own  trade  in  coals  and  tal- 
low candles.  A  most  rare  opportunity  is  offered  us  of  achieving 
honour,  profit,  and  influence,  by  means  perfectly  legitimate  ;  u 
the  prize  be  suffered  to  pass  into  other  hands,  England  will  have 
had  one  more  cause  to  rue  the  effects  of  Tory  ascendancy.  The 
cold  and  narrow  conservatism  of  our  Henry  VII.  stood  between 
his  people  and  the  gift  of  a  new  world,  which  Columbus  would 
have  conferred  on  them  :  we  may  owe  a  more  grievous  loss  to  the 
sinister  influence  of  the  Peel  cabmet. 


Art.  Vni. — 1.  Neue  Zeitschriftfur  Mmik  (New  Musical  Jour- 
nal).   Leipsic.  1844. 

2.  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitunff  (Universal  Musical  Ma- 
gazine).   Leipsic.  1844. 

Music  has  within  a  few  years  so  greatly  extended  the  sphere  of 
her  influence,  and  enlarged  the  circle  of  her  votaries,  as  to  render 
her  future  operations  and  destiny  a  subject  of  the  most  interesting 
speculation.  Who  will  give  the  art  her  next  impulse  ? — to  whom 
is  it  reserved  to  take  Music  from  its  present  state,  and  carry  it 
forward  to  some  remote  point  of  improvement,  as  Bach,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven  severally  did  in  their  day?  This  is  a  natural  in- 
quiry; and  though  the  supposition  implied  may  seem  inciredible,  in 
this  age  of  artificial  excitement  and  mechanical  industry  in  music, 
yet  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  nature,  in  her  infinite  and  myste- 
rious combinations,  will  one  day  solve  the  difficulty  after  her  own 
manner,  by  bestowing  on  some  favoured  individual  the  powerful 
genius — the  rare  idiosyncrasy  of  the  first-rate  composer.  Instead 
of  feeling  oppressed,  cramped,  and  confined,  by  the  numerous 
examples  of  perfection  that  the  classics  of  the  art  have  now  accu- 
mulated in  every  department,  the  invention  of  this  man  will  be 
free,  he  will  neither  attempt  to  avoid  nor  imitate  ;  he  may  erect 
new  landmarks  in  symphony,  dramatic  and  chamber  music^  but 
this  only,  when  having  tested  and  confirmed  his  powers,  he  has  gained 
self-reliance  in  proportion,  and  can  unreservedly  follow  the  Rotates 
of  his  fancy.  This  example  of  the  faith  which  '  removes  moun- 
tains' has  been  displayed  in  every  epoch  of  the  transformation  of 
art  by  him  who  has  accomplished  it — it  is  the -necessary  accompa- 
niment of  the  great  composer,  the  warrantof  his  genius,  the  stamp 
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of  his  fame.  The  difficulties  which  beset  the  ordinary  artist  are 
unknown  to  him,  he  hesitates  not  nor  leans  his  head  upon  his  hand 
for  an  idea ;  prompt  in  conception  and  rapid  in  execution — ori- 
ginal without  seelang  to  be  so,  his  works  follow  one  another  in 
one  constant  stream  of  variety,  nor  cease  but  with  his  life.  Such 
a  composer  was  Mozart.  Yet  for  all  that  is  come  and  gone,  he 
must  be  a  great  infidel  who  obstinately  disbelieves  that  nature  can 
ever  repeat  her  own  work;  on  the  contrary,  we  would  rather  infer 
from  the  profound  stillness  that  has  prevailed  through  the  latter 
part  of  the  present  century,  as  respects  high  composition,  that 
she  has  some  such  operation  in  hand,  and  certain  we  are  that  the 
regenerator  of  music,  appear  when  he  may,  will  never  be  too  early 
for  our  wants. 

The  prevailing  musical  characteristic  of  the  present  day  is  an 
immense  activity  in  supplying  the  demand  for  novelty.  Since 
the  time  when  Gluck,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Sarti,  Sacchini,  and  Jo- 
melli  were  contemporaries,  what  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
aspect  of  the  musical  world  ?  Individual  models  of  composition 
may  have  declined,  but  what  a  multitude  of  composers  has  arisen, 
what  an  increase  of  music  shops,  what  an  important  branch  of 
European  commerce,  a  true  index  to  the  public  which  supports  it, 
has  music  become !  Formerly,  the  most  precious  composition  was 
with  difficulty  disposed  of ;  now,  the  new  works  of  Spohr,  Mendels- 
sohn, &c.,  are  marketable  commodities,  that  command  at  once  for 
the  copyright  the  price  affixed  by  their  authors.  This  eagerness 
in  the  public  for  new  forms  of  musical  beauty  may  be  traced  to 
the  gradual  influence  of  the  works  of  the  great  musicians  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  who,  however,  cultivated  their  art  amidst 
many  personal  vicissitudes,  which  mingle  regrets  in  the  train  of 
their  triumphs.  Not  all  the  powers  of  Europe  could  produce  a 
new  *  Sinfonia  Eroica,'  or  revive  the  melodious  charm  of  a  '  Le 
ifozze  di  Figaro,^  and  yet  Beethoven  lived  in  apprehension  of 
want,  and  Mozart  could  only  exist  by  occasional  resort  to  ball- 
room composition.  The  misfortunes  of  artist-hfe,  during  a 
period  of  transition  in  taste,  were  not  confined  to  these  illustrious 
examples;  the  chronicle  of  them  during  the  last  century,  when 
patronage  was  confined  to  a  few  princes  and  men  of  cultivated 
minds,  is  unfortunately  frequent  and  full.  Their  successors,  how- 
•ever,  have  profited;  thanks  to  them  music  is  now  imiversally  one  of 
the  necessities  of  polite  life,  moderate  talents  find  an  existence,  great 
ones  are  amply  rewarded.  As  for  poor  Mozart,  who  left  this 
earth  some  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  in  debt,  which  his  widow 
subsequently  scraped  together  and  duly  repaid,  what  a  source  of 
*  riches  fineless'  have  his  works  been — what  a  legacy  to  Europe— 
to  the  world !  Apart  from  what  we  owe  him,  as  the  minister  to 
our  most  spiritual  enjoyments,  his  works  have  been  a  constant 
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benefaction  to  a  large  tribe  of  the  humbler  artists,  singers,  music 
teachers,  and  orchestra  players,  who  owe  to  him,  and  others  liJce 
him,  a  large  proportion  of  the  means  -to  their  physical  existence. 

In  instrumental  music  Germany  retains  the  pre-eminence  over 
other  countries,  which  she  gained  through  the  completion  of  the 
modem  style  by  Haydn,  and  the  revolution  in  the  orchestra  by 
Mozart.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  artist-life  in  Grermany  pecu- 
liarly &yourable  to  that  branch  of  composition,  which  requires 
fancy,  learning,  taste,  and  feeting;  in  short,  a  stretch  of  the  poetical 
faculty  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  rise  without  the  excitement  of 
continual  comparison  and  friendly  collision.  Continental  living 
is  altogether  better  adapted  to  this  object  than  that  of  England; 
the  social  footing  of  artists  is  easier  and  more  imreserved,  and  a 
more  exact  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  day  is  maintained.  Even 
some  Enghshmen  of  talent  have  become  very  successful  instm- 
mental  composers  abroad,  of  i^hich  Onslow  and  the  fine  harpist 
Parish  Alvars  are  examples;  and  we  notice  these  artists  the  more 
particularly  as  the  preponderance  of  the  merit  of  native  compori- 
tion  has  been  for  some  years  decidedly  vocal.  The  advantages  of 
the  German  Kapellmeister  consist  in  a  perpetual  intercourse  wiA 
his  art,  as  exhibited  in  its  finest  varieties  or  music  for  the  church, 
theatre,  concert-room,  or  chamber;  in  the  power  to  find  recreation 
as  well  as  study  in  his  profession ;  in  easy  and  assured  circumstances, 
which  leave  ms  mind  at  liberty;  and,  above  all,  in  freedom  horn 
the  soul-bhghting,  mechanical  routine  of  tuition.  Admiration  of 
something  beautiful  just  performed  is  his  inducement  to  compose, 
and  affords  him  the  necessary  stimulus  in  composition :  thus  one 
work  generates  another.  Without  that  natural  pabulum  1»  the 
mind  of  the  composer,  which  is  derived  from  an  atmosphere  of 
fine  music,  and  social  sympathies  inspired  by  congenial  taste,  hidi 
composition  cannot  be  carried  on;  the  flame  of  genius  bums  feebly 
or  totally  expires.  The  tenure  of  the  artist's  position — constant 
production  and  constant  excellence — ^is  honourable  in  proportion 
to  its  difficulty,  and  it  frequently  happens  in  this  strife  that  a  man's 
most  doughty  antagonist  is  himself.  We  hardly  know  who  would 
come  unscathed  out  of  the  contest,  didat  not  happen  thatmusie 
diverges  into  many  styles,  a  man  grown  too  famous  in  one  may 
avoid  comparison  in  another;  habit  comes  to  his  assistance,  he 
achieves  a  new  success,  and  his  fame  in  a  particular  style  remains 
untarnished.  And  fortunate  it  is  when  ill-opinion  is  thus  dis- 
armed, for  the  more  eminent  the  reputation  and  services  of  any 
master,  the  greater  in  general  is  the  alacrity  of  the  scientific  world 
to  discover  the  symptoms  of  his  decay,  and  to  obtain  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  *  bottom  of  the  bag.' 

Of  the  living  masters  who  have  most  honourably  acquitted 
themselves  in  the  career  of  the  musician,  we  must  hail  as  first 
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the  veteian  Louis  Spoiur.  The  European  celebrity  of  this 
fbie  artist  has  been  nobly  earned; — ^it  has  been  the  reward 
of  ;8n  immense  and  irery  successful  appHcation  to  composi- 
tian,  with  an  uncompromismgfidelily  to  the  ideal  of  his  classical 
predecessors.  It  compensates  somewhat  for  the  inferiority  of  our 
own  times  in  point  of  nmsical  invention,  that  the  improved  con- 
dition of  artists  enables  them  to  dispense  with  those  popular  con- 
siderations and  appeals,  from  which  Mozart  and  Haydn  were 
never  entirely  fcee.  Hence,  in  the  finales  to  certain  of  iheir  in- 
strumental works,  tric^,  quartets,  &c.,  we  seethe  obvious  necessity 
of  composers  who  must  '  please  to  Hve,'  exhibited  in  a  con- 
descension to  the  favour  of  the  majority,  to  which  the  artist  of 
the  present  day  would  not  pve  an  instant's  admittance.  All  that 
he  hias  now  to  do,  is  to  foUow  out  his  fency,*  write  the  best  he 
can,  and  commit  it  fairly  to  the  pubUo — let  who  will  admire 
or  not.  It  is  true  that,  with  this  severe  standard  of  chamber 
music,  and  this  entire  absence  of  triviaHty  and  commonplace,  we 
miss  the  fascination  of  Mozart's  pen :  the  charming  vivacity,  the 
entire  new  face  on  every  composition,  and  that  most  characteristic 
art,  by  which  a  mean  or  vulgar  theme  is  suddenly  represented 
under  an  aspect  the  most  surprising  and  delightful  to  the  con- 
noisseur. It  suits  well  with  the  qualities  and  condition  of  modern 
genius  to  be  free  from  these  difficult  necessities  of  self-vindica- 
tion. Spohr  and  Mendelssohn  differ  from  the  great  founders  of 
the  modem  school  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  obvious  mould  of 
their  composition:  their  new  works  seldom  or  never  disclose  en- 
tirely  new  scenes,  free  from  reminiscences  of  themselves  or  others. 
With  Mozart  and  Beethoven  it  was  not  thus;  the  physiognomy 
of  their  works  is  of  an  inexhaustible  variety,  and  it  must  have 
been  utterly  impossible  to  the  most  gifted  auditor  of  any  new 
sonata,  trio,  or  quartet,  by  them,  to  infer  from  one  what  would 
be  the  appearance  of  the  next. 

If,  however,  intellectual  novelty  be  not  the  prevailing  feature 
of  modem  composition,  we  have  reason  to  admire  the  industry 
with  which  its  place  is  supphed  by  new  designs,  new  combina- 
tions and  effects.  Spohr,  at  an  age  when  most  men  are  not  in- 
dififerent  to  repose,  and  when,  by  one  of  his  approved  good  service 
to  music,  it  might  be  most  honourably  enjoyed,  has  entered  upon 
a  new  path  in  his  art  as  a  pianoforte  composer.  His  first  sonata 
in  A  flat,  dedicated  to  Felix  Mendelssohn,  contains,  in  the  open- 
ing allegro,  one  of  the  loveUest  effusions  of  vocal  style  that  the 
art  has  known  since  the  days  of  Dussek.  A  designed  compliment 
to  the  author  of  the  '  Lieder  ohne  Worte'  seems  to  have  excited  all 
his  powers  of  song,  while  the  new  medium  of  expression,  a 
keyed  instrument,  and  not  a  violin,  has  been  favourable  to  hie 
ideas,  and  corrected  a  vicious  mannerism  and  monotony,   into 
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whicli  his  figures,*  for  the  latter  instrument,  have  a  tendency  to 
run.  His  three  new  concertante  trios  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and 
violoncello,  are  characterised  by  a  great  superiority  in  the  writing 
and  effects  of  the  stringed  parts  over  those  made  by  mere  piano- 
forte writers,  and  supply  that  mixture  of  refinement  of  style,  and 
difficulty  of  execution,  wHch  is  the  main  requirement  of  the 
chamber  music  of  the  day.  The  master  is  evident  in  the  hand- 
ling of  every  thing  of  Spohr's,  from  the  two-part  exercises  of  his 
admirable  violin  school,  to  the  profound  counterpoint  of  his 
double  quartets.  And  yet,  such  is  the  peculiarity  of  Spohr — ^his 
predilection  for  a  certain  chromatic  harmony — ^for  the  enharmonic 
change,  for  sundry  closes  and  cadences,  which  are  at  once  re- 
cogi^ed  as  his,  and  give  an  unmistakeable  air  to  his  music,  that 
though  he  has  attempted  nearly  all  the  styles  of  the  art,  he  has 
completely  succeeded  only  in  a  part  of  them.  What  he  produces 
from  the  energy  of  his  own  nature  is  truly  admirable  ;  his  feel- 
ing being  profound  and  his  taste  exquisite;  but  when  it  becomes 
expedient  that  he  change  the  style,  he  is  not  so  happy.  For  this 
reason  his  operas,  with  the  exception  of  the  pretty  and  natoe 
■*  Azor  and  Zemira,'  will  be  remembered  chiefly  for  isolated  beauties 
and  single  scenes  of  merit,  rather  than  for  connected  and  con- 
densed interest,  as  entire  works.  The  same  defect  of  fancy  which 
miUtates  against  the  success  of  his  dramas,  also  places  his  orchestral 
symphonies,  in  the  aggregate,  at  a  distance  from  those  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  which  will  not  permit  us  to  consider  them  very 
successful.  Even  the  two  last,  '  The  Power  of  Sound,'  and  the 
'Historical  Symphony,'  descriptive  of  the  various  epocha  of  the 
art,  seem  neither  in  England,  nor  on  the  continent,  to  have  real- 
ised the  new  effects  that  the  programme  promised.  The  most 
complete  successes  of  Spohr  relate  to  branches  of  composition,  in 
which  his  mannerism  has  been  less  sensibly  conspicuous  as  an  im- 
pediment to  gratification.  His  oratorios,  '  Die  letzten  Dinge,' 
and  its  successor,  the  *  Crucifixion,'  have  a  sweetness,  gravity,  and 
depth  of  religious  feeling,  to  which  nothing,  in  modem  music, 
can  make  equal  pretension;  their  feeling  flows  entirely  from  the 
author's  breast,  without  reviving  any  idea  of  model  or  exemplar. 
Let  us  recall  his  numerous  quartets,  quintets,  and  double  quartets, 
for  violins,  his  concertos  for  violin,  clarionet,  &c.,  his  magnificent 
overtures — of  which  that  to  *  Faust'  will  always  remain  a  striking 
example  ;  the  sacred  music  above-mentioned — his  nonetto,"  and 
other  pieces  of  harmony;  his  separate  songs  and  dramatic  scenes, 
constructed  somewhat  on  the  model  of  Mozart, — and  we  have 
a  coup  d'ml  of  the  available  services  to  music,  public  and  private, 

•  Figures  {figuren),  so  the  Germans  term  the  form  of  certain  bravura  passages, 
or  the  motion  of  certain  subjects. 
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of  this  celebrated  master.     By  liis  side  we  may  now  pkee  for  a 
moment  one  or  two  memorable  artists  deceased  during  the  present 
century.     Hummel,  though  limited  in  the  range  of  his  composi- 
torial  endowments,  had  a  most  pleasing  warmth  of  fancy,  and  an 
air  of  inspiration  in  his  composition,  with  a  total  absence  of 
mannerism ;  he  was  also  first  rate  in  two  styles— concerted  piano- 
forte music,  and  in  the  masses  of  his  own  church.     Since  the 
death  of  Haydn,  Catholic  music  has  scarcely  received  any  con- 
tribution so  efiective  and  splendid  as  the  masses  of  Hummel, 
—whether  clearness  of  the  fugues,  brilliancy  and  richness  of  the 
orchestral  accompaniments,  or  a  certain  ecclesiastical  gusto,  are 
considered.     The  fault  of  the  classical  Hummel  was  a  treacherous 
memory,  which  betrayed  him  into  the  unconscious  appropriation  of 
many  good  things,  originally  belonging  to  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  Hummel  nor  Cherubini,  another 
acknowledged  master  of  the  orchestra,  contributed  a  single  sym- 
phony to  vary  our  slender  stock  of  first-rate  works  of  that  class  ; 
Clementi  was  the  only  man  of  their  rank  of  inventive  genius, 
who  had  the  courage  to  signalise  his  incapacity  by  an  attempt. 
If  the  abstinence  of  musicians  from  any  style  in  which  perfection  has 
been  achieved,  with  numerous  examples  of  the  failure  in  it  of  the 
most  redoubted  talents,  be  any  criterion  of  the  difficulty  and  ho- 
nour of  the  path,  this  retrospective  glance  certainly  elevates  Spohr 
as  a  symphonist.  But,  though  interest  and  amusement  are  sustained 
by  the  productions  of  modern  pens,  we  recede  farther  and  farther 
from  the  poetical  gusto  of  the  style  ;  the  art,  in  its  present  con- 
dition, desiderates  a  revival — an  entire  freedom  from  the  magical 
and  absorbing  influence  of  the  past — a  new  pen,  in  which  the 
dead  shall  not  speak,  as  they  do  ever  and  anon  m  the  novelties  of 
Spohr  and  Mendelssohn.     This,   too,  has   been  attempted   by 
Berlioz,  in  Paris,  with  ludicrous  failure  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
fate  of  S3raiphony  that,  from  the  time  of  Holzbauer  and  Vanhall, 
the  predecessors  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  to  that  of  our  contem- 
poraries, Berlioz  and  Potter,  whole  reams  of  paper  should  have 
been  blotted  to  no  other  purpose,  than  to  estabhsh  the  indispu- 
table pre-eminence  of  some  thirty  or  forty  classical  works. 

In  justice  to  Mendelssohn  it  should^  however,  be  observed,  that 
his  symphonies,  of  which  a  very  respectable  family  is  by  this  time 
accumulated,  show  progressive  interest :  his  last  in  A,  heard  here 
during  the  late  Philharmonic  season,  is  rich  in  the  newest  and 
most  impressive  orchestral  effects,  and  though  he  has  certainly 
attained  the  period  of  Ufe  at  which  the  artist  has  generally  reached 
his  culminating  point — ^the  vivid  fancy  of  youth  being  in  him  now 
tempered  with  the  judgment  and  experience  of  considerable  prac- 
tice— it  would  still  be  hazardous  to  attempt  to  set  bounds  to  hia 
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career.  The  individuality  of  thia  most  interesting  master  is  not 
less  striking  than  that  of  Spohr,  though  manifested  in  a  totally 
dissimilar  manner  : — ^while  me  one  is  wedded  to  the  pecidiaritifls 
of  his  own  elegiacal  style  and  gracefiil  turn  of  hfomony  ani 
cadence — the  works  of  the  other  are  characterised  by  an  adroit 
fusion  of  all  the  classics  of  the  art.  Of  the  composers  from  whom 
Mendelssohn  has  most  Hberallv  borrowed,  the  principal  are  cer- 
tainly Bach  and  Beethoven.  We  speak  this  in  no  dishonourable 
sense  ;  for  his  charming  and  most  discriminative  reminiscences 
have  not  only  been  highly  conducive  to  the  gratification  of  Ae 
amateurs  of  the  day,  but  have  consolidated  the  principles  of  tme 
taste,  and  awakened  new  feith  in  the  classics — we  allude  to  it,  there- 
fore, rather  as  a  fiict  in  connexion  wdth  his  compositions,  which 
imparts  to  them  their  strongest  character  and  colouring.  To  catch 
the  tone  and  style  of  the  greatest  musicians  widiout  suffeiing 
them  to  degenerate  or  awaken  mean  comparisons,  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  great  native  power,  profound  science,  and  varied; 
resources,  blended  with  a  principle  of  combination  as  rare.  We 
cannot,  and  would  not,  separate  Mendelssohn  from  those  of  his^ 
musical  idols  with  whom  his  entire  intellectual  and  sensitive  being 
is  involved,  to  ascertain,  the  exact  merit  and-  extent  of  his  ori- 
ginality. It  is  for  him  to  pursue  rejoicingly  die  path  that  he  has 
selected,  and  for  the  public  to  enjoy. 

Seated  at  the  piano  as  solo  or  concerto  player,  Mendelssohn 
certainly  realises  the  most  complete  idea  of  the  accomplished  artist 
Trusting  much  to  his  impulses,  and  capable  of  great  emotion  and 
enthusiasm,  he  is  yet  never  transported  in  the  improvisation  of 
his  cadenzas  into  any  combinations  of  the  difficult,  me  surpxising, 
or  the  eccentric,  which  his  execution  imperfectly  masters.  There 
order  reigns  throughout  ;  and  the  hearer  has  only  leisure  to 
admire  the  uncommonly  forcible  and  polished  execution  when  he 
has  dismissed  his  surprise  at  the  far-sighted  calculation  of  effect, 
the  keeping  maintained  with  the  corapoation  in  hand,  and  die 
fine  extravagance  of  fancy  manifested.  The  extempore  cadences 
of  Mendelssohn  to  Bach's  triple  concerto,  periformed  by  him.  Thai-* 
berg,  and  Moscheles,  at  the  morning  concert  of  the  latter,  and  to 
Beethoven's  pianoforte  concerto  in  Gr,  performed  by  him  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  were  certainly  the  most  memo- 
rable things  of  the  kst  London  muacai^  season.  On  the  fi)nner 
occasion  it  was  extraordinary  to  notice  tiie  diminished  lustre  of 
that  professed  master  of  effect,  Thalberg,  wlien.  required  to  illustrate 
Bach  by  the  ade  of  Mendelssohn — not  only  wecer  the^  ideas  des- 
titute of  the  true  character,  but  even  the  touch  seemed  inferior— 
and  so  powerful  and  appropriate  wa»  die  form  of  cadence  selected 
by  Mendelssohn  (an  unison  passage  in  double  octaves  which  recalled 
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the  fantastic  style  of  the  pedal  solos  in  Bach's  oigan  fugues),  that 
when  once  heard  each  previous  attempt  was  forgotten,  and  this 
alone  seemed  to  stamp  truth  and  conviction  on  the  mind  of  the 
connoisseur. 

As  a  composer  for  the  pianoforte,  Mendelssohn  has  eflfected  a 
large  opening  for  the  best  music  in  his  *  Lieder  ohne  Worte,*  which 
from  being  gently  attractive  at  first,  through  pleasing  melody  and 
novelty  in  the  harmonic  disposition  of  the  hands,  Jhtas  gradually 
extended  itself  in  designs  of  greater  elaboration  that  demand  a. 
first-rate  execution  to  express  them,  and  revealing  many  fine  com- 
binations and  new  effects  peculiar  to  the  author's  style  of  playing^ 
at  length  interested  the  whole  body  of  musicians.  This  new  form 
of  composition,  which  originated  with  Mendelssohn,  seema  happily, 
designed  to  give  local  habitation  and  a  name  to  certain  Httle  jets 
of  fancy  and  effect,  probably  not  worth  the  development  of  a 
sonata,  and  yet  too  good  to  be  lost.  Accompanying  these  lighter 
effusions  we  have  concertos,  pianoforte  quartets,  and  trios — and 
sonatas,  chiefly  of  late,  with  violoncello  obligate — a  combination 
in  which  the  composer  has  worthily  followed  up  what  Beethoven 
long  since  most  admirably  began.  In  all  his  chamber  music  for 
the  pianoforte  and  stringed  instruments,  there  is  reason  to  admire 
the  broad  and  open  style — the  masterly  accompaniments  and  the 
fine  contrast  of  effects.  Some  of  the  solos  of  his  pianoforte  quar- 
tets (of  the  one  in  B  minor  £01  instance),  may  be  distinguished  as 
the  finest  specimens  of  brilliant  harmonic  figures — combining  the 
utmost  deamess  in  the  progressions  with  rapidity  of  movement — 
that  modem  times  have  produced.  In  his  quartets  for  stringed 
instruments,  of  which  we  are  sorry  to  say  we  have  heard  but  few,. 
he  appears  to  us  less  successful — seekinff  effect  at  the  expense  of 
greater  difficulties  than  belong  naturauy  to  that  refimed  style  of 
chamber  music,  and  often  employing  more  counterpoint  than 
fancy  or  feehng. 

An  organ  performer  and  a  devoted  student  of  that  sacred  inr  * 
strument,  Mendelssohn,  is  found  naturally  in  his  element  in  fugues 
and  church  performances.  '  St.  Paul'  is  a  sombre  and  severe 
specimen  of  the  modern  oratorio — ^its  science  and  elevation  of 
style  extend  at  times  to  the  characteristics  of  Bach  and  Handiel  ; 
but  the  ariose  beauty  of  the  latter  is  wanting  ;  and  though  the 
hearer  is  often  exalted  in  the  course  of  the  performance,  his  final 
sensations  are  those  of  weariness.  Vocal  melody  is  certainly 
not  the  forte  of  the  composer,  correct  as  is  his  theory  with  regard 
to  the  style — the  simplicity  and  purity  of  sacred  song.  The 
interest  of  the  well-known  air  ^  Jerusalem'-^^— if  air  it  can  be  tipuly 
called— is  purely  harmonic.  Herein  is  the  deficiency  which 
may  prevent  our  receiving  any  numerous  coUectioa  of  extensive 
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sacred  compositions  from  Mendelssohn  ;  for  popular  favour,  or, 
indeed,  any  permanent  impression,  in  pieces  of  great  length,  di- 
versity of  air  is  required,  and  not  merely  of  chorus  or  orchestral 
effect.  In  shorter  sacred  compositions  he  has,  however,  suc- 
ceeded perfectly  ;  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  his  motets  for 
female  voices  ;  and  in  his  *  42nd  Psalm' — the  lovely  opening 
chorus  of  which,  and  the  verse  for  five  men's  voices,  will  equally 
interest  the  admirers  of  Beethoven,  and  of  our  later  EngUsh  cathe- 
dral writers. 

The  newest  effort  of  the  composer  has  been  dramatic: — music 
to  a  German  version  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Freed  here 
from  the  necessity  for  solo  and  air,  which  must  have  brought  him 
into  immediate  contact  with  Gluck  and  Mozart,  he  has  expressed 
in  choral  strophe  and  antistrophe,  the  striking  and  universal  senti- 
ment of  the  Greek  tragedian.  Nor  has  he  suffered  to  escape  in  this 
congenial  work  of  chorus-writing  those  means  of  new  effect,  which 
the  appUances  and  improved  cultivation  of  the  modem  lyric 
stage  had  placed  at  his  disposal.  In  this  work,  we  for  the  first 
time  meet  with  recitative  delivered  in  the  gigantic  tones  of  a 
chorus  in  unison — and  also  with  another  effect,  which,  though 
capable  of  historic  precedent,  has  through  disuse  become  a 
novelty  in  the  musical  drama,  namely,  spoken  words  accompanied 
by  symphony.  The  expression  by  instrumental  music  of  senti- 
ment and  situation  carries  us  back  to  an  early  age  of  opera,  and 
brings  in  review  the  ' Pygmalion'  of  Rousseau,  the  'Ariadne  in 
Naxos'  and  *  Medea'  of  Benda,  and  the  *  Semiramis'  (a  lost  mono- 
drame)  of  Mozart,  all  of  them  works  founded  in  the  true  philo- 
sophy of  the  art,  and  in  theii*  degree  conducive  to  the  perfection 
ultimately  attained  by  opera ;  yet  rather,  if  we  rightly  recollect, 
aiding  the  expression  of  the  actor  by  the  interspersion  of  symphony 
as  in  accompanied  recitative,  than  attempting  the  simultaneous 
movement  of  music  and  language.  Some  slight  idea  of  this  last 
may,  perhaps,  be  revived  in  those  who  have  witnessed  the  incanta- 
tion scene  of  '  Der  Freischiitz,'  which,  before  its  monsters  come 
into  operation,  dehghts  every  poetical  mind,  and  is  certainly  very  • 
solemn  and  imposing. 

In  fact  Mendelssohn's  greatest  fame  will  not  be  obtained  in  the 
direct  track  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven — nor  yet  in  that  of  Bach 
and  Handel ;  it  is  his  excursions  into  *  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new,'  from  which  he  always  returns  with  honour,  and  with  the 
advantage  of  a  first  discoverer,  that  raise  him  in  opinion,  and  seem 
most  aptly  to  fulfil  his  mission  as  an  artist. 

Spohr  and  Mendelssohn  are,  in  England,  the  only  acknowledged 
representatives  of  German  art,  while  their  country,  truly  viewed, 
is  actually  an  ant-hill  of  musical  labour.     Performers  no  longer 
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wait  to  have  compositions  written  for  them,  but  compose  for 
themselves,  and  the  capacity  to  execute  this  task  respectably  is 
almost  as  common  as  the  talent  of  the  solo-player.  The  numerous 
specific  distinctions  in  the  old-fashioned  generic  term  musician 
are  thus  abolished,  and  to  be  in  modem  times  an  artist  on  the 
violin,  piano,  or  any  other  instrument,  includes,  at  least,  such  a 
knowledge  of  composition  as  a  man  may  require  to  exhibit  him- 
self, and  more  particularly  to  dispose  favourably  in  his  concerto 
of  the  rarest  feats  which  he  may  have  mastered  in  his  private 

fractice.  By  this  {)rudent  economy  nothing  is  lost  to  the  player, 
owever  his  composition  may  suffer  in  point  of  connexion,  unity, 
and  true  inspiration.  The  music-shops  of  Leipsic,  Francfort,  and 
Berlin,  teem  with  these  '  occasional'  compositions,  fantasias,  &c., 
the  productions  of  virtuosi  for  themselves,  which  having  per- 
formed with  *  unbounded  applause,'  they  commit  to  paper  and 
print  during  the  first  ebullition  of  popukr  astonishment.  These 
things,  evanescent  as  the  spring  fashions,  are  highly  characteristic 
of  modem  Germany,  where  no  one  is  too  poor  to  publish,  or  so 
unhappy  as  not  to  find  a  publisher.  The  last  century  was  one  of 
manuscripts,  of  which  some  memorable  specimens  have  struggled 
into  light — ^the  present  one,  notwithstandinff  its  luxuriance  of 
paper  and  print,  seems  to  address  itself  principally  to  a  posterity 
of  tmnk-mkkera  and  cheesemongers.        ^       ^    ^         ^  ' 

The  productions  of  the  German  instrumental  composers  of  the 
second  rank,  Lindpainter.  Reissiger,  Kalliwoda,  Lachner,  &c., 
are  really  curious  for  their  fidelity  to  a  good  style,  for  the 
science  and  ability  they  display,  and  for  their  number,  under 
circumstances  of  no  great  public  encouragement.  There  is  a  na- 
tional pertinacity  about  the  composers  of  this  class;  they  like  to 
accumulate  works,  content  now  and  then  to  hit  the  mark  of  public 
satisfaction,  anxious  at  all  times  to  maintain  an  honourable  rank  by 
industrious  and  conscientious  efforts,  which,  whatever  their  de- 
ficiency in  genius,  never  sacrifice  good  taste.  Where  players  are 
numerous,  novelty  must  be  had — be  it  novelty  in  name  rather  than 
in  substance.  But  long  comparison  of  works  of  this  kind  with  the 
beautiful  and  imperishable  remains  of  the  Mozart  and  Haydn 
school  has  awakened  in  many  places,  somewhat  tardily,  the  notion 
of  patronage  as  a  means  to  the  revival  of  genius,  and  we  are  not 
to  believe  that  if  a  composer  of  the  good  md  sort  were  to  appear 
he  would  be  left  to  pine  in  obscurity,  or  to  write  waltzes  and 
polkas  for  his  living.  Premiums  for  symphonies  have  now  been 
offered  from  various  quarters  for  several  years,  and  laureates  have 
been  found : — ^however  that  any  approach  to  a  new  Beethoven  has 
been  made  we  will  not  venture  to  assert.  The  favourite  symphonist 
and  present  director  of  the  Leipsic  concerts,  Neils.  W.  Gade,  a 
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young  Dflne,  oblained  his  first  dittinction  in  thi»  way,  a  sjmphoaj 
of  faiB  turnup  been  evowBed  by  a  pcixe  afiered  at  Copenhagen^ 
which  was  adjudmd  by  Spohr  and  F.  Schneider.  The  Letpdc 
amatettts  bailed  the  appeaiaaoe  of  this  youthM  talent—^hey  cUb* 
corered  that  his  pfaysioffnomy  resemblra  Mozart's,  while  the  kt- 
teiB  of  his  name  composed  the  four  open  strings  of  the  ^Hn;  and^ 
with  pardcNoable  saj^rstition,  they  drew  from  these  circnmstances 
faronrable  prognostics.  Gade  has,  indeed,  shown  evaj  disposition 
to  arail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  study  afforded  by  the  hi^y 
znusieal  city  of  Leipsic,  but  his  second  sjrmphony  has  appeared, 
and  is  p»»Koiinced  to  be  very  much  like  his  firsts  The  second 
work  is  the  touchstone  a£  a  new  pen  in  any  walk  of  art;  but  we 
would  not  deal  in  unfiivouraMe  omens  where  so  &ir  a  career  of 
life  seems  open.  Had  nothing  further  been  done  to  evince  the 
general  sense  entertained  of  Gade's  merits  than  his  election  to  an 
office  of  conductor,  in  which  his  two  immediate  predecessors  were 
Mendelssohn  and  Hiller,  that  alone  would  have  sufficed.  The 
Leipsic  subscription  ccmcerts  are  becoming  quite  a  venerable  ma- 
sical  foundation,  they  have  great  influence  on  instrumental  musb 
throughout  Grennany,  while  their  annual  list  of  twenty  peribrm- 
ances  gives  ample  room  to  admit  new  competitors  by  the  side  of 
the  standard  classical  masters* 

We  can  do  little  more  than  indicate  the  state  of  instrumental 
solo  composition,  such  an  enormous  troop  of  artists  and  adventurers 
at  present  occupy  that  profitable  field.  The  pianoforte  is  an  ano* 
malous  state: — with  a  mechanism  bronght  to  wch  perfection  as 
should  render  it  one  of  the  most  dehghtful  of  instruments,  it  is 
but  too  frequently  employed  in  public '  to  delight  gaping  curiosity 
by  a  low  species  of  harliquinade  in  which  music  has  no  share. 

We  can  sympathise  with  the  enthusiasm  which  may  natuzallj 
arise  on  seeing  the  almost  invincible  difficulties  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  pianoforte  thoroughly  mastered;  but  this  sensation  is  tian- 
fiient,  the  spell  of  surprise  is  at  lenglh  broken  by  the  mere  con- 
gregation of  the  wizards,  and,  without  music  to  fall  back  upcm,  how 
poor  the  chance  of  a  permanent  reputation !  The  Liszts,  the  Thai* 
bergs,  the  Dohlers,  the  Myers,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  what  is  their  re- 

1)utation  as  musicians — as  composers  ?    Nothing — ^they  have  abso- 
utely  produced  nothing  but  the  pompous  and  imposing  inanities 
wliich  form  their  private  exercises.     The  profit,  which  any  one 

*  The  eight  concerts  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society  rarely  admit  noyel- 
ties.  During  the  last  season  we  had,  indeed,  one  curiosity,  the  overture  to  '  Fiera- 
hras,'  by  Schubert, — selected  by  her  Majesty — ^bat  which,  notwitfaatanding,  threa- 
tened to  act  upon  the  musicians  like  the  celebrated  saedicameiU  of  that  Dame» 
which  the  knight  of  La  Mancha  administered  to  himself  and  squire  in  the  castle 
of  the  enchanted  Moor.  Gade's  symphony  was  rehearsed,  but  rejected.  We  fear 
the  society  is  swayed  too  much  by  names  and  too  little  by  leal  merit. 
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may  &iAf  cakmlate  upon  wlio  lias  aocomplished  the  art  of  raaVing 
the  pubte  stare,  offers  a  great  bait  to  cupidity,  and  life,  shifting 
the  scene  from  town  to  town,  sweeping  in  we  piooeeds  of  peiv 
formances,  and  amid  the  perpetual  joQitj  of  new  acquaintance^ 
may  have  its  charms.     But  the  poet-mnracian,  without  quitting  the 
scditude  and  stilhiess  of  his  chamber,  we  must  not  forget,  has  en.-* 
t^iained  still  greateir  audiences.    And  how  much  more  nobly, 
let  Hummel  bear  witness,  whose  delightful  church  and  chamber 
music  l^ve  associated,  with  the  sylvan  retirement  of  Weimar,  feel- 
ings as  strong  as  any  that  Goethe  or  Schilkr  have  connected  with 
it  m  poetry.     We  mention  this  master,  whose  solid  works  are  be- 
fore me  public  of  Europe,  the  rallier  because  his  appointment  is 
now  possessed  by  Liszt,  a  n^  who  has  produced  nothing;  for 
which  degeneracy  how  he  will  answer  to  his  patrons,  or  to  the 
^  inexorable  judge  within,'  is  more  than  we  can  tell.     Liszt  made 
Kapellmeister  at  Weimar,  and  Dreysehock  at  Darmstadt,  may  en* 
courage  ingenuous  youth  to  practise  the  scales  and  emulate  the 
TarenteDa  furiosa  and  Galope  chiomatique— tardly  to  undergo 
the  severer  ordeal  of  contrapuntal  study.     But  though  a  new  kexen 
meister  of  this  bad  school,  a  Dane  named  Wilmeis,  has  appeared, 
again  out-Heroding  Herod,  we  trust  that  it  is  nodding  to  its  fall. 
A  strong  party,  supported  by  all  the  good  taste  of  the  country,  has 
dedared  in  favour  of  the  classical  in  form  and  style,  and  endear 
voured  to  rescue  the  genius  and  character  of  the  pianoforte  fi*om 
the  eccentric  usage  which  threatens  to  overwhelm  them.     Sonatas 
of  the  old  soUd  construction  are  welcome  revivals  at  the  present 
day,  not  only  from  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  and  Thalberg,  but  fiom 
younger  pens  desirous  to  identify  themselves  with  music  at  any 
rate,  even  should  the  wish  rather  than  the  accomplishment  be  dis- 
cerned.    This  is  a  hopeful  symptom  in  the  music  of  Young  Ger* 
many;  another  peculiarly  appropriate  to  this  age  of  restoration  and 
conservatism  is  the  passionate  recognition  of  the  merits  of  the  old 
masters.     Mortier  de  Fontaine,  a  pianist  of  celebrity,  has  not  only 
performed  in  public  several  of  Handel's  concertos  for  keyed  in- 
struments, but  has  even  found  sufficient  encouragement  to  publish 
them.     Then,  again,  we  now  possess,  for  the  first  time,  collected 
into  one  uniform  edition,  in  ten  volumes,  beautifully  printed,  and 
as  carefully  edited  by  Czemy,  the  whole  of  the  pianoforte  or 
Clavier  works  of  J.  S.  Bach,  among  wliich  are  several  most  ex- 
quisite fugues  never  yet  published.     A  work  repeatedly  com- 
menced by  various  continental  houses,  and  as  often  laid  aside 
through  distrust  of  public  encouragement;  a  work  the  essence  of 
which  is  abstract  and  remote,  and  whose  beauties  are  ideal  and 
profound,  is  a  testimony  to  the  progress  of  the  actual  musical  world 
not  easily  confuted.     How  delighdul  to  the  musician  to  be  ena- 
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bled  to  drink  at  the  same  Helicon  which  nourished  the  infant 
senius  of  Mendelssohn !  While  we  listen  to  the  remains  of  this 
immortal  master,  proved  by  his  chromatic  fantasia,  the  undoubted 
founder  of  the  mgdem  school,  for  the  modulation  therein  exhibited, 
and  that  of  Beethoven  seems  absolutely  coeval,  we  can  scarcely 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  public,  eager  for  waltzes  or  trifles  of 
mere  ostentation,  ambitious  of  difficulty  for  its  own  vain  display — 
stiU  less  in  that  of  artists  willing  to  pander  to  them. 

The  art  of  Orpheus  on  the  violin  seems  to  have  been  litde  cul- 
tivated since  the  death  of  Paginini,  which  is  in  some  req)ects  an 
advantage  to  good  taste — though  Ole  Bull  still  cleaves  to  the 
money-making  of  the  craft,  and  entertains  with  diablerie,  which  is 
equally  well  rewarded  by  the  public  and  the  connoisseurs,  and 
brings  coin  on  the  one  hand,  and  disdain  on  the  other.  Less  pro- 
fitable than  the  pianoforte,  the  violin  has  happily  in  its  train  fewer 
charlatans,  and  the  removal  of  pecuniary  temptation  to  the  abuse 
of  their  powers,  renders  its  professors  the  most  absolute  votaries  of 
the  art.  The  German  school,  renowned  for  its  technical  solidity, 
from  the  days  of  Fraenzl  to  Spohr,  and  the  rieputation  of  which  is 
still  so  well  supported  by  Molique,  David,  &c.,  is  at  present  con- 
siderably influenced  by  the  admirable  artists  from  time  to  time 
turned  out  of  the  Conservatorio  of  Brussels,  and  who  as  naturally 
migrate  to  Germany  as  the  young  water-fowl  moves  by  instinct  to 
the  pool.  De  Beriot,  partly,  if  not  wholly,  withdrawn  from  pubhc 
life,  has  devoted  his  leisure  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  pro- 
sperity of  this  institution,  he  has  enlarged  by  twelve  his  stock  of 
concertos,  and  imbued  his  young  countrymen  and  pupils  with  the 
chivalrous  style,  and  the  fine  qualities  of  tone  and  intonation,  and 
with  the  elegance  and  variety  of  bowing,  for  which  he  has  long 
been  conspicuous.  This  Belgian  infusion  has  ameliorated  the 
purely  German  system  of  the  violin,  whose  solidity  tended  to 
heaviness;  it  has  added  originality  and  lightness  to  the  coups 
d'archetj  and  in  some  measure  assimilated  the  salient  features  of  the 
various  continental  schools.  A  violin  player,  properly  so  called, 
will  now  hardly  be  discovered  by  his  play  to  belong  to  any  one 
nation  in  particular — the  French  are  solid  and  scientific,  the  Grer- 
mans  light  and  elegant,  the  Belgians  both; — in  fact,  a  long  peace 
has  so  diffused  intercourse,  and  encouraged  community  of  studies 
and  feehngs,  that  strong  features  of  nationality  are  disappearing 
from  groups  and  masses,  and  are  detected  now  chiefly  in  the  pe- 
culiarities of  individual  artists.  One  distinction  most  truly  earned 
by  Germany  regards  the  technical  part  of  musical  education.  It 
has  multiphed  the  finest  artists,  by  watching  genius  in  the  bud  of 
infancy,  bestowing  on  it  the  most  philosophical  culture,  and  gather- 
ing its  fruits  only  when  mature.    The  youthful  perfection  which 
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has  been  manifested  on  the  violin  of  late  years  has  been  truly  sur- 
prising ;  if,  indeed,  any  thing  can  be  rightly  so  admitted,  where 
toork  has  been  gained  from  ingenious,  happily  constituted  children, 
and  each  step  of  it  directed  by  consummate  experience.     What  is 
to  accrue  from  the  manhood  of  such  a  boy  as  Joseph  Joachim, 
"who,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  performed  during  our  last  London 
musical  season  such  pieces  as  Beethoven's  Concerto,  Mendelssohn's 
Otetto,   Beethoven's    Sonata,  dedicated  to  Kreutzer,  &c.,  &c., 
all  of  them  requiring  finished  style  and  great  powers  of  physical 
endurance,  it  may  be  for  some  future  amateur  to  discover.     The 
whole  relation  would  seem  fabulous,  were  it  not  told  of  a  boy  won- 
derfully endowed,  both  intellectually  and  corporeally.     That  this 
early  development  of  the  musical  nature  is-,  however,  a  work  that 
incurs  risk,  and  should  be  prosecuted  with  caution,  we  have  lately 
had  a  melancholy  instance  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  Eichorns,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two— formerly  in  the  tenderest  infancy  a  Wun-^ 
der-Kindy  and  then,  with  his  little  brother,  astonishinff  Spohr  and 
other  good  judges  of  the  difficulties  of  the  violin  with  feats  that 
were  deemed  prodigious.     Such  is  too  often  the  fate  of  talent — it 
ripens  into  the  great  artist,  or  becomes  an  early  sacrifice  to  death. 
Pre-eminence  on  the  violoncello  belongs  also  to  Belgian  art;  and 
the  modern  concerto  style  of  that  instrument,  in  which  the  whole 
finger-board  is  traversed,  and  the  strings  crossed  up  to  the  bridge, 
with  a  great  display  of  flexible  bowing,  and  variety  of  coups 
d'arcket,  assimilates  the  mechanism  and  manipulation  to  those  of 
the  violin,  while  thus  its  successful  cultivation  depends  as  much  on 
muscular  power  and  endurance  as  on  musical  requisites.     The 
violoncello,  played  as  it  is  now  played  in  continental  concert- 
rooms,  is  a  truly  formidable  instrument — it  now  attacks  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  violin ;  the  rapid  and  brilliant  allegro,  with  its  double 
notes  and  octave  passages — the  vocal  adagio,  with  its  modifications 
and  fine  inflections  of  tone,  the  piquant  rondo,  with  its  playful 
and  eccentric  phrases, — are  all  given  by  it  in  turn,  and  at  the  end 
admiration  is  often  divided  between  the  address  and  taste  of  the 
plaver  and  his  immense  physical  power.     A  finished  specimen  of 
endurance  and  mastery  combined  was  lately  given  by  Demunck, 
a  young  man,  professor  of  the  violoncello  in  the  Conservatorio  of 
Brussels,  by  performing  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  that  institution, 
an   arrangement  of  De  Beriot's  Violin  Concerto  in  B  minor,  a 
feat  that  excited  general  astonishment  among  all  who  were  able  to 
judge  practically  of  its  arduous  character.     But  the  first  man  of  the 
day  m  the  new  art  of  handling  the  violoncello,  an  art  which  has  made 
it  even  transcend  the  violin  in  the  variety  of  its  effects,  is  undoubtedly 
the  Belgian  violoncellist,  Servais.    He  takes  this  position  naturally 
and  unopposed,  having  now  added  to  that  fine  practical  skill,  which 
was  so  justly  admired  in  England,  a  solid  reputation  as  a  composer 
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for  his  instruinent.  Senrais,  and  hk  youn^  countryman  ^ew- 
temps,  the  violin  player,  do  great  honour  to  Uie  mtisic  of  Belgium; 
their  progress  in  Germanj  has  been  rendered  doubly  suco^aul  by 
excellent  compositions  as  well  as  performances,  their  names  have 
become  classical,  and  half  the  young  aspirants  to  instrumental 
celebrity  on  the  continent  hope  to  make  a  more  auspicious  com- 
mencement by  producing  themselves  in  one  of  th^  pieces. 

Such  artists  as  these  who  are  received  with  the  warmest  greet- 
ings wherever  they  appear,  and  whose  travelling  concerte  soon  re- 
plenish their  purses,  and  repay  what  has  been  expended  by  them 
m  self-cultivation  or  in  composition,  would  seem  to  mark  the  dif- 
ference between  the  love  of  the  instrumental  art  in  Germany  and 
England.     Here  there  is  an  absolute  want  of  patronage  for  a  con- 
certo-player: — ^if  one  happen  to  have  cultivated  his  art  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  self-denial,  M.  Jullien  may  possibly  inteoduoe  him  to 
^be  public  £oit  a  few  nights  at  the  Promenade  Concerts,  but  then 
his  glory  ^wanes,  and  he  may  trim  his  course  as  he  can  between  am- 
bition  and  expediency.    Hiis  discouraging  frigidity  of  the  public 
is  the  reason  why  English  performance  on  the  violoncello  rarely  ex- 
tends beyond  the  solo,  the  quartet,  or  the  obligato  accompaniment, 
in  which,  though  we  may  observe  a  certain  beauty  and  sweetness 
of  tone  characteristic  of  this  coxmtry,  through  the  influence  of 
that  remarkable  quality  in  Lindley's  play,  yet  there  is  none  of  the 
grandeur  and  maguifioence  of  style  which  belong  to  the  habitual 
concerto  player.     jPutting  Lindley's  auld  warid  concertos  out  of 
the   que^on,  which  indeed  were  never  of  any  merit  as  com- 
positions, or  distinguished  by  pretension  to  dassical  structure,  if 
mere  antiquity  had  not  exempted  them  from  consideration,  as 
connected  with  the  modem  art  of  the  violoncello,  we  may  say 
that  the  concerto  style  of  that  instrument  is  totally  imrepresented, 
and  almost  obsolete  in  England.     It  is  nearly  as  bad  with  the 
violin,  on    which  we  have  several  professors  of  great  industry, 
talent,    and   ambition; — distrust  of  audiences — fear   of  playisg 
music  too  good  to  preserve  the  player's  popularity,  has  made  the 
concerto  give  way    to   the  flimsy    show-piece,    and  both   tke 
style  and  the  manual  execution  have  become  deteiioxsted  in  con^ 
sequence.     The  vice  of  high  English  patronage  has  been  to  be- 
lieve nothing  worthy  of  it  that  is  not  &reign — *'  &a:  fcJtched  and 
dear  bought ;' — an  exclusiveness  not  only  unnatural,  but  whidi  has 
establish^  a  prescriptive  superiority  in  the  continent,  and  made 
many  go  abroad  to  learn,  and  some  to  live.     Whatever  may  be. 
tke  faults  of  G^erman  artists,  it  can,  however,  be  only  said  of  their 
oountry ,  that  she  is  in  the  hi^est  degree  liberal  and  ficiendly  to  all 
who  appear  before  her  with  the  credentials  of  talent. 

The  mterest  felt  by  the  Germans  in  the  cultivation  of  string 
instruments  is  not  confined  solely  to  grand  diq^lays  of  mecbaniusm 
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ttnd  c^ difilcmky  eucoeasfully  combated;  but  is  distributed  between 
concert-room  music  and  the  quartet  style,  wHch  is  still  the  delight 
of  the  most  polished  musical  society.  The  classics  of  this  art,  as 
established  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  BeetboTen,  do  not  satisi^  the 
ardour  of  the  day&r  new  pleasures,  nor  quell  the  rising  ambition  of 
young  artists — quartet  composition  is,  therefore,  a  strong  ieaixaxe 
of  the  chivalry  of  modern  music;  it  is  a  constant  form  of  pub- 
licatitm,  exhibits  a  Tariety  of  pens  and  as  Taried  success,  with  one 
object  unchangeably  in  view — reputation.  The  art  can  never,  we 
suspect,  fiiU  into  any  great  danger  of  total  n^lect  and  decay  while 
this  abstract  moti^'e  is  well  supported.  Robert  Schumann  of 
Leipsic  has  gained  great  applause  by  his  d&but  as  quartet  com* 
poser,  and  from  one  quarter  or  another,  out  of  the  numerous 
attempts  made,  some  in  the  old  and  symmetrical  form  of  Haydn, 
flome  m  the  fantastic  style  of  Beetlioven,  or  in  the  piquant  and 
effective  manner  of  Onslow,  a  £dr  contribution  of  interesting 
noveldes  is  gathered,  and  in  a  mode  of  writing  which  the  greatest 
musioal  wits  have  confessed  to  be  difficult.  Mo2sart,  in  the  pre* 
ts^Ge  to  his  six  quartets,  dedicated  to  Haydn,  speaks  expressly  of 
the  'labour  and  pains'  which  their  composition  had  co^  nim. 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  relative  merit  of  new  quartet  compo* 
sitions,  the  charm  of  that  social  style  of  performance  is  certainly 
carried  to  its  height  in  Germany  at  the  present  day.  Sometimes 
it  unites  four  composers,  in  which  reumofL,  if  the  composition 
rendered  be  really  no  better  than  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
merdy  practical  artists,  there  is  something  still  to  flatter  the 
imagination.  At  other  times  a  &.mily  of  brothers  has  been  seen 
to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  social  practice  and  improvement; 
custom  confirming  always  as  a  tiieory  founded  on  experience, 
that  towards  the  true  beauty  of  quartet  performance  there  wiU 
ever  be  something  more  wanting  than  the  presence  of  four  com- 
petent players  casually  brought  together.  The  chamber  concerts 
at  Leipsic,  during  the  early  part  of  last  year,  presented  a  great 
attraction  in  Mendelssohn's  '  Otetto,'  led  by  David,  with  the  parts 
of  first  and  second  tenor  sustained  by  the  composer  and  Neils. 
W,  Gade  of  rising  orchestral  celebrity.  We  may  be  sure  that 
tlie  vicJas  on  this  occasion  were  not  the  least  listened  to,  and  it 
will  be^  a  new  gratification  to  the  admirers  of  the  genial  Men* 
delssohn  to  know  that  he  can  become  the  heart  of  the  social 
musical  (^le  in  this  humble  capacity. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  among  the  musicians  of  the  actual 
epoch,  some  who  bear  the  names  of  certain  ^:eat  organists  formed 
in  the  school  of  Sebastian  Bach,  viz. :  Krebs,  Kittl,  &c.  These  are, 
doubtless,  the  descendants  of  composers,  in  whom,  afber  lying  dor* 
Sfiaat  for  a  generation  or  two,  the  spirit  of  music  is  again  awakened. 
We  are  thankful  even  for  a  name  that  revives  assodaticms  with 
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great  masters  or  solemn  styles  of  music,  and  we  could  noli  see 
among  the  able  organists  of  Berlin  that  of  Thiele  without  remem- 
bering that  such  a  name  is  connected  historically  with  the  for- 
mation of  Handers  individual  and  majestic  style  on  the  organ. 
Meantime  new  names  have  sprung  up  allied  to  deeds  of  fame  in 
composition    and  practical    skill   worthy  to  forestal  antiquity. 
Adoiph  Hesse,  organist  of  the  cathedral  of  Breslau,  is  one  of 
this  class.     He  has  written  the  most  excellent  organ  music,  be- 
sides six  symphonies  for  the  orchestra,  that  are  exceedingly  well 
received  among  new  compositions  of  that  kind;  while  his  plajring 
discovers  a  noble  style,  and  a  mechanism  so  neat,  smooth,  and 
distinct,  that  Spohr,  mentioning  him  with  admiration,  once  ex- 
claimed '  He  makes  the  pedals  sing.'      The  musical  traveller  who 
visits  the  cathedral  cities  of  Germany,  finds  the  imposing  eifect  of 
the  spacious  and  venerable  Dom   Kirche  greatly  enhanced  ia 
most  cases  by  the  size,  magnificence,  and  architectural  symmetry 
of  its  enormous  organ,  an  edifice  itself,  and  not  an  unimpressive 
one  even  in  its  suence,   adorned  as  it  is  by  sumptuous  wood- 
carvings,  by  figures  of  jubilant  angels  with  uphfted  trumpets,  and 
every  symbol  of  sacred  harmony  and  solemn  adoration.    The  libe- 
rahty  which  furnished  these  fine  instruments  is  like  the  whole 
plan  of  Gothic  ornament  and  architecture,  one  of  the  magnificent 
mysteries  of  the  past.     Such  an  organ  as  we  have  described,  of 
an  immense  semicircular  front  covering  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
choir,   and   rising  to  its  greatest    height    at  the   wings,   angel 
crowned,  stands  in  the  cathedral  of  which  Hesse  is  the  principal 
organist.     This,  with  its  noble  pedal  pipes,  and  endless  stock  of 
combinations,  might  well  pique  the  skill  and  invention  of  the 
artist,  who,  in  this  particular  instance,  has  become  the  first  per- 
former of  his  coimtry;  but  similar  advantages  enjoyed  here  and 
there  by  others,  together  with  the  quiet  life  of  Germany,  have 
conspired  to  keep  organ  music  at  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  we  take  this  pursuit,  which  is  often  prosecuted  with  great 
ardour  in  comparative  solitude,  to  realise  as  much  of  Arcadian 
simplicity  and  enjoyment  as  musical  life  is  capable  of  affording. 
We  have  followed,  with  great  pleasure,  Hesse  to  Paris,  whither 
he  was  invited  to  display  the  effects  of  a  new  organ  erected  in  the 
church  of  St.  Eustache,  and  to  introduce  the  German  style  of 
organ  playing,   as  exhibited  in  the  execution  of  Bach's  fugues 
and  Toccatas.     We  can  imagine  the  surprise  with  which  this 
fine  music,  with  its  splendid  examples  of  the  obligato  pedal,  must 
have  burst  upon  the  French  artists,  who,  though  not  destitute  of 
talent  of  a  certain  order,  were  wholly  so  of  mecnanism,  playing  to 
their  extemporary  compositions  nothing  but  pizzicato  basses,  and 
that  only  with  one  foot,  while  the  other  rested  very  conveniently 
on  a  ledge  made,  as  it  seemed,  for  that  purpose.    Notwithstanding 
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this  backwardness  in  the  management  of  their  organ,  the  musi- 
cians at  St.  Eustache  understood  and  relished  good  music:  the 
motets  of  Palestrina  were  the  order  of  the  day  among  them, 
and  from  the  appreciation  of  so  severe  a  style  to  that  of  Bach's 
organ  music,  is  but  a  gentle  gradation.  Let  us  hope  that  Hesse 
has  established  a  school  of  execution  which  will  shortly  find  as 
many  disciples  in  Paris  as  it  has  already  obtained  among  the 
rising  musicians  of  London. 

The  lyric  drama  of  Germany  seems  rather  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  abundance  of  its  modem  repertory  than  by  the  quality  or 
intrinsic  merit  of  individual  specimens.  New  operas  are  almost 
as  complete  a  necessity  of  German  life  as  of  Italian,  and  what  the 
workmanship  of  native  talent  fails  to  supply  in  this  respect  is 
made  up  by  translations  and  adaptations  from  the  French  and 
Italian  Igl  In  observing  the  Lwd  of  musicians  who  think 
themselves  qualified  to  exercise  the  vocation  of  dramatic  compo- 
sers, we  are  little  surprised  at  the  ephemeral  character  which  pre- 
vails in  their  productions.  For  the  truth  is,  that  opera  music  has 
ceased  to  fulfil  any  higher  object  than  that  of  pastime,  and  being 
thus  degraded  from  its  original  standard  as  the  interpreter  of  sen- 
timent and  situation,  which  the  art  of  the  musician  displayed  and 
contrasted  with  the  happiest  resources  of  his  genius,  it  calls  na 
longer  for  any  remarkable  individuality  of  nature,  but  may  be  in- 
differently the  work  of  any  one  who  has  a  technical  acquaintance 
with  the  orchestra,  and  is^  versed  in  the  routine  of  combination 
and  effect.  The  bulk  of  this  work  is  of  imitative  origin,  therefore 
artificial,  and  incapable  of  rooting  itself  in  the  mind  or  affections. 
Wagner,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  German  opera  at  Dresden,  was 
shortly  one  of  the  favourites  of  expectation,  through  his  lyrical 
treatment  of  Captain  Marryat's  popular  tale,  *  The  flying  Dutch- 
man; '  but  in  his  new  five-act  opera,  '  Rienzi,'  he  has  not  soared 
so  triumphantly,  having,  as  some  think,  in  that  lengthy  exhibition 
of  scenic  pageantry  and  display,  sunk  down  into  the  confirmed 
imitator  of  Meyerbeer.  It  is  in  this  opera,  we  believe,  that  a 
chorus  is  sung  by  men  on  horseback,  a  new  choral  medium  for 
the  expression  of  heroic  sentiment,  and  a  sure  card  for  applause. 
The  public  like  to  be  addressed  from  the  back  of  an  animal,  and 
Liston,  we  remember,  used  to  mount  an  ass  for  the  occasion,  in 
doing  which,  however,  he  consulted  the  effect  rather  than  the  dig- 
nity of  his  appearance  ;  and  in  much  the  same  way  the  equestrian 
opera  writers  balance  between  novelty  and  propriety.  How  gladly 
however  would  the  admirer  of  the  lyric  drama  exchange  all  the 
effect,  the  glare  and  glitter  of  the  modern  heroic  opera  of  the 
Meyerbeer  school,  with  its  processions,  costumes,  and  pompous 
array  of  the  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages^  for  some  scenes  touched 
with  human  interest  and  with  nature,  which  in  the  truest  poetry 
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or  romance  still  most  de%htfall j  come  liome  to  Ihe  boacmis  and 
business  of  men !  Such  are  tbe  true  materials  for  musac,  and  of 
sacli,  without  going  &r  back  for  examples  of  them,  ir^re  the 
dramas  which  Weber  composed — ^music  that  hv&i  hx  the  heart  and 
the  imagination,  and  which,  when  it  has  temporally  ceased  to  be 
heard  at  the  theatre,  has  a  new  existence  on  the  pianoforte  of  the 
amateur.  But  for  the  big  bulks  of  operas,  now  spun  out  to  five 
acts,  we  may  see  by  their  inelastic  nature  how  destitute  they  are 
of  soul  and  spirit,  tne  cessation  of  their  term  being  for  them  com- 
plete oblivion,  a  death  from  which  there  is  no  resurrection.  It  is 
plain,  therefbie,  that  imagination  and  feeling  must  animate  the 
mass  in  the  opera  as  well  as  the  poem  destined  to  last — ^and  that 
the  theatre,  supplied  as  it  is  with  flashy  and  artifloial  resources, 
cannot  by  a  general  contribution  of  her  artists  in  the  least  super- 
sede the  labours  of  real  genius — that  faculty  which  infoians,  per- 
vades and  influences  the  whole;  and  which,  instead  of  borrowing 
any  aid  from  sc^iery  or  costume,  lends  it.  Thrae  is  scaccely  a 
theatrical  bam  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  mu^;er  costumes  for  the 
classical  opera,  and  the  fine  music  of '  Don  Juan '  and  the  '  Frets- 
chiitz '  has  often  been  given,  we  fear,  to  lighten  the  labours  of  those 
important  performers  m  ballet  and  pantomime — die  seaie  shi£beiB. 
But  in  smte  of  this  managerial  inaignity  the  music  lives,  while 
the  grand  opera  of  the  day  becomes  antiquated  in  a  season. 

Tnere  are  some  things  about  Wagner  that  render  it  doubtful 
bow  &LV  he  will  fulfil  expectation,  or  satisfy  that  immense  anxiety 
to  catch  a  composer  in  which  modem  Europe,  and  Germany  es- 
pecially, pays  a  tribute  to  the  pasL  In  the  place  once  fadd  by 
O.  M.  von  Weber,  whose  industry  and  ta^  first  raised  the  Grer- 
man  opera  of  Dresden  into  importance,  he  has  not  evinced  the 
due  love  for,  or  study  of,  the  musical  dassics,  which  is  naturally 
expected  from  a  young  composer.  The  comK»aseurs  were  latelj 
surprised  to  hear  Mozart's  c&rf-^oawre,  ^  Don  Giovanni,'  condiscted 
by  him  in  a  manner  that  defied  all  tradition  as  to  the  time  of  the 
movements.  This  argues  as  ill  for  native  feeling  as  for  study, 
and  when  we  examine  the  fruits  of  Wagner^s  genius,  we  find  tfa^ 
like  Meyerbeer's,  they  are  choral  from  first  to  last.  We  posseBS, 
however,  already  but  too  much  of  this,  and  require  fine  so^odious 
airs  to  re^ore  the  opera.  Another  dramatic  composer  who  affects 
the  comic  style,  Albert  Lortzing,  appears  to  have  stnick  oat  a 
path  that  promises  more  originality  and  entotainm^it.  Botk 
these  composers  unite  in  one  particular  which  is  important  to  the 
music  of  the  theatre — ^they  are  both  the  authors  c^  the  VhretU  of 
their  operas,  and  can  thus  the  better  consult  the  effect  of  move- 
ments from  collocation  and  contzast. 

There  is  little  eneonragement  in  the  present  state  of  CathoBe 
Oiuich  government  to  attempt  to  supply  new  azchiestEal  com- 
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positions  for  tte  senrice, — masses,  motets,  &c.,  of  which  so  manj 
admirable  specimens  have  been  fumidied  within  these  few  jeais 
by  Hummel  and  Gherubini.  Indeed  it  seems  doubtful  at  present 
whether  orchestras  will  not  be  entirely  forbidden  to  assist  in  the 
offices  of  the  Catholic  Church,  a  movement  to  that  effect  having 
taking  place  in  Flanders,  the  especial  domain  of  popery;  but  still, 
under  orders,  so  imperfect  in  authority,  and  so  partially  influen- 
tial, that  the  musicians  driven  from  one  church  have  found  refuge 
and  countenance  in  another.  It  is  not  a  very  easy  or  a  very  safe 
matter  to  attempt  innovations  where  pleasure  has,  for  a  series  of 
years,  gone  hastd  in  hand  with  duty;  and  the  restoration  of  the 
austere  plain  chant  of  the  Gregorian  era,  endangers  heresy  in 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  benignity  and  graciousness  of 
religion  according  to  the  beautiful  versions  of  it  given  in  Mozart's 
and  Haydn's  masses.  We  know  of  no  more  port^itous  thing 
than  the  sounds  of  a  Gregorian  canto  fermo  deliv^ed  in  a  requiem 
or  other  solemnity  from  the  thick  throats  of  a  number  of  hale 
priests,  who  seem  as  if  they  had  learned  music  of  buUs,  bass- 
horns,  and  opfaicleides ;  the  effect  of  their  unison  on  the  nerves  of 
a  sensitive  stianga:  is  tremendous,  it  fills  the  imasination  with 
gloom  and  horror.  But  the  impression  of  this  atiabilarious  music 
is  weakened  by  habit,  and  though  one  must  here  recognise  a 
power&l  engine  if  occasionally  employed,  or  in  tiie  hands  of  a 
good  composer,  yet  nature  resists  continual  denunciations,  and 
vindicates  a  pleasantness  as  her  constant  mode  of  life  even  in 
religion.  Curiously  enough  it  happens  that  while  the  Catholics 
are  identifying  their  service  with  wis  severe,  xmisonous  chant, 
the  Puseyites  axe  endeavouring  to  introduce  the  same  into  the 
xeformed  Anglican  church;  by  which  we  may  see  that  the  Grego- 
rian oanfti  fermo  is  a  powerful  lever  in  religion,  and  of  admirable 
utility  as  a  first  st^  m  the  assimilation  of  creeds.  This  innova- 
tion will,  however,  certainly  meet  with  iiesbtance  in  Germany, 
particuhurly  at  Dresden,  Munich,  and  Vienna,  where  there  a^e 
fine  orchestras  which  have  tended  much  to  incorporate  music 
with  divine  service  in  those  places,  and  to  render  one  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable fi?om  the  other.  This  is,  perhaps,  as  it  should  be; 
ancient  doctors  having  discovered,  in  the  elements  of  harmony, 
the  symbols  of  the  Trinity.  At  all  events,  whatever  disagreements 
may  exist  among  the  hierarchy  as  to  the  proper  style  of  church 
music,  the  mass,  according  to  the  form  wbidi  its  mudic  has  as- 
sumed in  the  hands  of  Hajdn  and  Mozart,  possesses  devotees  who 
will  support  it  independent  of  churches  and  the  opinion  of  zealots. 
This  they  do  purely  out  of  musical  enthusiasm :  the  mass  exhibits 
sudi  admirable  varieties  of  treatment,  admits  such  pathos,  de- 
gance,  ch(»al  grandeur,  and  beauty  of  instrumentation,  that  it 
stands  out,  like  the  s}Tnphony,  a  test  of  very  peculiar  talents  in 
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the  art  of  composition  appreciable  by  secular  ears  as  well  as  those 
of  the  orthodox.  Thus  Keissiger  employs  himself  with  much  zeal 
in  extracting  new  effects  from  the  fine  choir  and  orchestra  of  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  at  Dresden;  and  others,  without  his  advan- 
tages, are  tempted  to  the  same  kind  of  employment  through  the  pre- 
miums offered  byprivate  societies,  and  their  own  natural  inclina- 
tion to  the  task.  The  protection  of  church  music  by  persons  totalljr 
unconnected  with  the  church,  is  a  pecuUar  characteristic  of  this 
age — ^it  is  a  thing  of  passion  and  sentiment  like  the  Gothic  arch, 
or  storied  window,  those  mute  chroniclers  of  faded  chivalry  and 
romance — and  the  feeling  abounds  alike  in  Germany  and  in  Eng- 
land. Perhaps  no  more  memorable  instance  of  it  was  ever  given, 
than  when,  a  year  or  two  ago  in  London,  some  of  the  first  musicians 
and  amateurs  met  together  to  perform  '  Tallis's  Litany'  after  a 
dinner  at  a  tavern.  The  enthusiasm  of  publication,  whether  of 
Catholic  or  Protestant  music  (for  in  this  distinctions  of  creed  are 
unknown),  keeps  pace  with  that  of  performance.  Whatever  ex- 
cellent the  past  has,  which  may  be  conducive  to  modem  delight 
or  advancement,  finds  its  way  into  public.  Among  the  novelties 
of  old  music,  that  the  musician  will  view  with  delight  in  the 
immortality  of  print,  are  a  number  of  the  manuscript  cantatas  of 
Sebastian  Bach,  of  which  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  were  col- 
lected at  Berlin  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  year. 
We  shall  now  see  this  great  composer — incontestably,  as  facts  have 
proved,  the  most  voluminous  musical  author  that  ever  Hved — 
placed  by  the  side  of  Handel  in  vocal  composition.  It  were  pre- 
sumption to  anticipate  a  futurity  of  thirty  years  as  to  the  pro- 
bably then  existing  opinion  upon  these  great  composers;  but  the 
march  of  time  and  opinion,  at  pesent,  is  strongfy  in  favour  of 
Bach,  a  man  whose  style  necessarily  awaited  an  age  of  cultivation 
for  due  homage.  This  Albert  Durer  of  music  seems  to  have  an- 
ticipated all  the  grace  and  charm  of  modem  melody,  without 
having  made  further  acquaintance  with  the  Italian  models  of  his 
day  than  might  be  found  in  an  occasional  journey  to  hear  Hasse's 
operas  at  Dresden.  The  cadences  and  luurmonies  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  abound  in  his  works,  as  they  do  also  in  the  works  of 
the  great  Henry  Purcell;  while  Handel,  who  had  travelled  in 
Italy,  has  decidedly  a  more  antiquated  air. 

We  had  designed  to  speak  of  the  societies  for  part  singing  in 
Germany — ^half  festive,  half  musical,  but  our  space  is  exhausted. 
The  glee  or  four  part  song  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass, .  is 
now  sometimes  produced;  but  when  will  Germany  realise  the 
exquisite  performance  of  the  Vaughans,  Harrisons,  and  Bartle- 
mans?  For  such  a  performance  we  must  not  leave  England—* 
still  rich  as  it  is  in  the  finest  traditions  of  concerted  song. 
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Art.  IX. — Portraits  of  the  Game  and  Wild  Animals  of  South- 
ern Africa^  delineated  from  Life  in  their  Native  Haunts  during 
a  hunting  Expedition  from  the  Cape  Colony  as  far  as  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn,  in  1836  and  1837,  vnth  Sketches  of  the  Meld 
Sports,  by  Major  Sir  William  Cornwallis  Harris,  drawn 
on  Stone  by  Frank  Howard.  London:  Pelham  Richardson. 
1844. 

No  man  can  have  set  his  foot  upon  the  wilds  of  Africa,  without 
'  feeling  himself  to  be  in  a  country  totally  different  from  aU  others. 
This  is  the  case  throughout  every  part  of  the  vast  continent,  but 
more  especially  in  that  southern  horn  which  formed  the  scene  of 
Sir  Cornwallis  Harris's  sporting  excursions.  It  consists  of  a  most 
strange  assemblage  of  mountains  and  plains,  of  spots  lovely  and  pic- 
turesque beyond  description,  and  gifted  with  mexhaustible  ferti- 
lity, and  of  seemingly  boundless  plains  where  barrenness  reigns  so 
completely  paramount,  that  the  very  principle  of  vegetation  appears 
to  be  extinct.  At  a  certain  distance  from  the  colony,  we  enter 
upon  regions  over  which  the  most  dehghtful  clouds  of  ignorance 
— almost  the  only  clouds  one  meets  with — still  brood.  We  traverse 
large  rivers,  which  rise  no  one  knows  where,  and  envelop  their 
exits  in  equal  obscurity.  Kanges  of  mountains,  also,  with  appel- 
lations uncouth,  and  hiding  God  knows  what  treasures  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms  in  their  unvisited  recesses,  sweep 
before  us  along  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  dim,  blue,  and  shadowy, 
like  so  many  fragments  of  fairy  land.  And  if  the  great  outlines 
of  the  landscape  be  original  and  bold,  the  filling  up  and  colour- 
ing are  no  less  so.  Every  thing  upon  which  the  eye  rests,  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  cast  in  a  mould,  nowhere  else  made 
use  of  in  the  system  V  nature.  Among  the  terrestrial  animals 
what  bulk  and  fantastic  formations !  How  numerous  and  strik- 
ingly contrasted  are  the  groups  that  present  themselves!  In 
their  character  and  habits  what  extremes  appear  to  meet !  How 
unspeakably  lavish  seems  to  be  the  waste  of  vitality !  Yet  who 
will  dare  to  say,  that  in  this  prodigious  outpouring  of  animal 
life,  there  is  a  single  creature  that  does  not  enjoy  and  adorn  the 
scene  on  which  it  moves?  If  there  be  any  thing  we  should  be 
disposed  to  think  out  of  place,  it  is  the  stunted  representatives  of 
humanity,  which,  under  the  name  of  Bushmen,  roam  in  indescrib- 
able misery  and  degradation  over  those  subHme  savannahs.  To 
a  man  of  imagination,  nothing  more  inspiring  can  be  conceived 
than  climbing  one  of  the  breezy  peaks  overlooking  that  strange 
xvildemess,  at  the  moment  that  the  dawn  is  busily  unfolding  all 
its  varied  features.    From  every  tree  the  heavy  dew-drops  pour 
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like  rain:  streams  of  white  mist,  smooth  and  glassy  as  a  tranquil 
river,  float  slowly  down  the  valleys,  reflecting  from  their  surfece 
the  trees,  and  chffi,  and  crags  on  either  hand.  Here,  through 
openings  between  feathery  mimosas,  weeping  willows,  and  tall 
trembling  reeds,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  quiet  lake,  the  haunt 
of  the  hippopotamus;  while  a  herd  of  graceful,  purple  antelopes 
are  seen  drinking  on  its  further  margin.  There,  amidst  thick 
clumps  of  camel-tnom,  we  behold  a  drove  of  giraffes  with  heads 
eighteen  feet  high,  browsing  on  the  tops  of  trees.  Elsewhere  the 
rhmoceros  pokes  forth  his  long  ugly  snout  from  a  brake.  While 
the  Hon,  fearless  in  the  conscioumess  of  his  own  strength,  parades 
his  tawny  bulk  over  the  plain,  or  reclines  in  sphinx-like  attitude 
beneath  some  ancient  tree. 

Of  the  rich  garniture  of  plants  and  flowers,  which  adorn  several 
portions  of  thk  division  of  Africa,  Sir  Comwallis  Harris  speaks  in 
terms  of  eloquent  admiration. 

"  At  every  step  we  take/'  says  he,  ''  what  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  gay  flowers  rear  their  lovely  heads  around  us.  Of  a  surety 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  botanist  has  not  painted  the  wonders  of  these 
regions  in  colours  more  brilliant  than  they  deserve ;  for  Afric  is  the 
mother  of  the  most  magnificent  exotics  that  grace  the  green-houses  of 
Europe.  Turn  where  we  will,  some  new  plant  discovers  itself  to  the 
admiring  gaze,  and  every  barren  rock  being  decorated  with  some  large 
and  showy  blossom,  it  can  be  no  exaggeration  to  compare  the 
country  to  a  botanical  garden  left  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  regal 
Protea,  for  whose  beauties  we  have  from  childhood  entertained  an 
almost  instinctive  respect,  here  blossoms  spontaneously  on  every 
side,  the  buzzing  host  of  bees,  beetles,  and  other  parasites  by 
which  its  choice  sweets  are  sorromided,  being  often  joined  by 
the  tiny  humming-bird,  herself  scarcely  larger  than  a  butterfly,  who 
perches  on  the  edge  of  a  broad  flower,  and  darts  her  tubular  tongae 
into  the  chalice.  But  the  bulbous  plants  must  be  considered  to  form 
the  most  characteristic  class  :  and  in  no  region  of  the  globe  are  they 
to  be  found  so  numerous,  so  varied,  or  so  beautiful.  To  the  bril- 
liant and  sweet-smelling  Ixia^  and  to  the  superb  spe(^es  of  the 
iris,  there  is  no  end;  the  morell,  the  corn-flag,  the  amaryllis,  the  ha- 
manthus,  and  pancratium,  being  countless  as  the  sands  upon  the  sea- 
shore. After  the  autumnal  rains  their  gaudy  flowers,  mixed  with  those 
of  the  brilliact  orchidae,  impart  life  and  beauty,  for  a  brief  season,  to 
the  most  sandy  wastes,  and  covering  alike  the  meadows  and  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  are  succeeded  by  the  gnaphalium,  the  xeranthemum, 
and  a  whole  train  of  everlastings,  which  display  their  red,  blue,  or 
silky  white  flowers  among  a  host  of  scented  geraniums,  flourishing  like 
so  many  weeds.  Even  in  the  midst  of  stony  deserts  axise  a  variety 
of  aloes  and  other  fleshy  plants — the  stapelia,  or  carrion-flower,  witli 
square,  succulous,  leafless  stems,  and  flowers  resembling  star-fish,  form- 
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mg  &  nvmerocD  and  bighl j  eeoentrie  g<ams,  in  odour  m  neariy  allied  to 
potresoeni  aniiiial  matter,  that  insects  are  induced  to  deposit  tneir  larm 
hereon.  The  brilliant  mesanbryanthemum,  or  fig  mangold,  comprising 
another  genus  almost  peculiar  to  Soutk  Africa^  extends  to  nearly  three 
hundred  species,  and  whilst  they  possess  a  magaaine  of  juices,  which 
enables  them  to  bear  without  shrinking  a  long  privation  of  moisture, 
their  roots  are  admirably  calculated  to  fix  the  loose  shifting  sands  which 
form  the  superficies  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  soil.  But  amid  this  gay 
and  motley  assemblage,  the  heaths,  whether  in  number  or  in  beauty, 
stand  coniessedly  unrivsJled.  Nature  has  extended  that  elegant  shrub 
to  almost  erery  soil  and  situation — the  marsh,  the  river  brink,  the  richest 
loam,  and  the  barest  mural  clifiP,  being  alike 

'  Empurpled  with  the  heather's  dye/ 

**  Upwards  of  ti^-ee  hundred  and  fifty  distinct  species  exist,  nor  is  the 
form  of  their  flowers  less  diversified  than  are  their  varied  hues.  Cup-shaped, 
globular,  and  bell-shaped,  some  exhibit  the  figure  of  a  cone,  others  that 
of  a  cylinder;  some  are  contracted  at  the  base,  others  in  the  middle, 
and  stul  more  are  bulged  out  like  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet.  Whilst 
many  are  smooth  and  glossy,  some  are  covered  with  down,  and  others, 
again,  are  encrusted  with  mucilage.  Red  in  every  variety  and  depth  of 
shade,  from  blush  to  the  brightest  crimson,  is  their  prevailing  com- 
plexion; but  green,  yellow  and  purple  are  scarcely  less  abundant,  and 
blue  is  almost  tJie  only  cc^our  whose  absence  can  be  remarked." 

*  In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  pink,  and  white, 
like  sapphire,  peari,  and  rich  embroidery 
Buckled  below  fair  knii^thood's  bending  knee, 
I'airies  use  flowers  for  their  characterj.' " 

Such  is  the  scene  over  which  the  sportsman  pursues  his  game  in 
South  Africa.  Of  the  animals  hunted  we  can  say  but  little.  Sir 
Comwallis  Harris  has  described  them  with  the  most  graphic  beauty, 
and  added  to  his  descriptions  large  lithographic  portraits,  whicn, 
for  truth  of  delineation  and  delicacy  of  colouring,  naye  never  been 
surpassed.  Nor  is  this  alL  Each  animal  is  represented  in  a  land- 
scape resembling  that  in  which  he  is  found  in  nature:  and  as 
the  features  which  extra-tropical  Airica  puts  on  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  are  pecuUarly  strange  and  magnificent,  every  illustra- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  a  rich  pastoral  piece.  Where  vegetation 
abounds  we  have  trees,  and  plants,  and  flowers,  all  of  peculiar 
shapes  and  hues;  some  standmg  detached,  and  appearing  like  a 
succession  of  leafy  platforms,  smoothed  and  levelled,  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  midnight  gambles  of  fairies,  high  in  air— others, 
gnarled  and  tortuous,  meeting  and  interlacing  above,  and  sup- 
porting,, besides,  a  lavish  profusion  of  parasites,  stretch  over  tibe 
green  sward  a  canopy  impenetrable  by  the  rays  of  the  fiercest  sun ; 
while  others,  again,  rising  on  the  margins  of  lakes  and  streams, 
bend  down  their  drooping  arms  towards  the  water,  as  if  enamoured 
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of  their  reflected  images.  Elsewhere  we  are  placed  upon  the 
siirface  of  the  wild  Karroo,  almost  scorched  to  a  cinder  hj  the 
heat.  Even  here,  however,  the  rich  play  of  light  invests  the 
scene  with  something  like  beauty.  A  variety  of  colours  is  sprin- 
kled  over  the  waste,  Thm  filmy  vapours,  impregnated  with 
silver  or  azure  rays,  expand  like  a  mantle  over  the  eminences  and 
fill  up  the  far  background  with  uncertain  forms.  Beheld  in  wil- 
dernesses such  as  these,  even  the  strangest  animals  appear  at 
home.  We  are  not  surprised  to  view  the  quagga,  or  the  gnoo, 
the  girafie,  the  oryx,  or  the  black  antelope,  occupying  the  fore- 
ground of  landscapes  so  singular.  Africa  has  always  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  the  mother  of  monsters;  and  if  we  group 
together  in  imagination  the  fantastic  creatures  portrayed  in  Sir 
Oornwallis  Harris's  '  Portraits  of  Game  and  Wild  Animals/ 
couple  together  the  tall  and  brilliantly  painted  camel-leopard 
with  the  lumbering  hippopotamus,  resembling  a  huge  cvlinder  of 
fat,  supported  awkwardly  on  stumps,  and  the  ungainly  rhinoceros, 
looking,  in  his  corrugated  skin,  like  a  shrivelled  hodman  who  has 
got  into  a  coat  a  world  too  wide  for  him ;  if  we  place  the  slender 
leopard,  agile,  springy,  light,  and  flexible  as  an  eel,  beside  the 
cumbrous  bulk  of  the  elephant,  striding  along  the  plain,  which 
seems  to  shake  beneath  him ;  if  we  set  side  by  side  the  cerulean 
antelope  and  the  lion,  the  springbok  and  the  wild  boar,  the  sassabe 
and  the  gnoo,  the  zebra  and  the  eland,  the  minute  humming  bird 
and  the  gigantic  ostrich — if  we  do  this,  we  say,  and  compare  the 
proportion  and  structure  of  the  various  animals,  we  shall  probably 
conclude,  that  poetry  has  seldom  fabled  any  thing  more  unlike  our 
ordinary  notions  of  reality  than  what  nature  has  actually  produced 
on  the  further  extreme  of  the  African  continent. 

That  a  sportsman  like  Sir  CornwaUis  Harris  should  enjoy  a 
journey  through  such  a  region  may  easily  be  conceived  ;  but  the 
relentless  hostility  with  which  he  pursued  his  quarry,  is  scarcely 
to  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  pnnciples.  He  appears  to  have 
declared  perpetual  war  against  the  whole  four-footed  race,  and 
never  to  be  happy  but  when  engaged  in  thinning  their  num- 
bers. His  horse  and  his  rifle  are  part  of  himself;  he  lives 
on  powder  and  two-ounce  balls.  He  stalks  abroad  in  the  morning, 
and  death  follows  his  footsteps.  No  sooner  is  the  sun  above  the 
horizon,  than  the  fatal  rifle  is  at  work,  and  throughout  the  day  its 
report  never  ceases  to  be  heard  amongst  the  hills,  or  along  the  sun- 
burnt face  of  the  plain.  Sometimes  he  dwells  with  a  sort  of  rap- 
turous admiration  upon  certain  animals — upon  the  giraffe,  for 
example,  or  that  huge  antelope,  equalling  a  horse  in  size — ^and 
you  begin  to  imagine  that  he  longed  only  to  gaze  upon  its  beauty 
— to  behold  it  move  to  and  fro  before  him,  to  tame  and  make  a 
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pet  of  it,  and  lead  it  about  over  the  wilderness  as  the  ornament 
of  his  wandering  kafila.  No  such  thing:  he  only  wanted  to  kill 
it !  He  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  Zeus  and  Semele  ;  he  ap- 
proaches with  thunder  and  lightning  the  object  of  his  affection, 
and  destroys  it  through  intense  love.  Could  the  ostrich  or  the 
zebra  speak,  however,  it  would  exclaim,  *  Heaven  defend  me  from 
the  preference  of  a  sportsman !'  But,  after  all,  there  is  an  un- 
speakable charm  in  e2:citement,  and  it  is  excitement  that  the 
hiinter  seeks,  when,  at  break-neck  pace,  he  pursues  the  flying  game 
over  hill  and  dale,  dashes  through  breaks — or  plunges  into  streams 
and  quagmires.  No  man,  perhaps,  was  ever  more  strongly  pos- 
sessed by  the  passion  for  the  chase  than  Sir  Comwallis  Harris, 
or  more  capable  of  imparting  his  feelings  to  the  reader.  His 
magnificent  volume  is  accordingly  by  no  means  what  its  ex- 
terior would  seem  to  promise — a  succession  of  poetical  or  pastoral 
pictures — ^but  abounds  everywhere  with  narratives  of  the  most 
stirring  interest,  during  the  perusal  of  which,  we  expect  to  part 
company  with  our  author,  and  behold  him  snapped  up  by  a  lion, — 
pen,  pencil,  and  all, — or  drowned  in  some  swampy  river,  or  hurled 
headlong  down  some  treacherous  precipice.  Many  of  his  most 
romantic  adventures  we  strongly  desire  to  lay  before  the  reader; 
but  our  limits  not  permitting  this,  we  are  compelled  to  content 
ourselves  with  extracting  one  or  two  passages ;  merely  premising, 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  others  equally  vivid  and  exciting. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October,  when  the  waggons  had 
started  on  their  way  to  the  Meritsane  river  our  next  stage,  I  turned  off 
the  road  in  pursuit  of  a  group  of  brindled  gpnoos,  and  presently  came 
upon  another  which  was  joined  by  a  third  still  larger  ;  then  by  a  vast 
herd  of  zebras,  and  again^by  more  g^oos,  with  sassaybes  and  hartebeests 
pouring  down  from  every  quarter,  until  the  landscape  literally  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  moving  mass  of  game.  Their  incredible  numbers 
so  impeded  their  progress,  that  I  had  no  dif&culty  in  closing  in  with 
them,  dismounting  as  opportunity  offered,  firing  both  barrels  of  my  rifle 
into  the  retreating  pbalanx,  and  leaving  the  ground  strewed  with  the 
slain.  Still  unsatisfied  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  mixing  with 
the  fiigitives,  loading  and  firing,  until  my  jaded  horse  suddenly  exhi- 
bited symptoms  of  distress,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  unable  to  move. 
At  this  moment  I  discovered  that  I  had  dropped  my  pocket  compass, 
and  being  unwilling  to  lose  so  valuable  an  ally,  I  turned  loose  my  steed  to 
graze,  and  retraced  my  steps  several  miles  without  success :  the  prints 
of  my  horse's  hooft  being  at  length  lost  in  those  of  the  countless  nerds 
which  had  crossed  the  plain.  Completely  absorbed  in  the  chase,  I  had 
retained  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  my  locality,  but  returning  to  my  horse, 
I  led  him  in  what  I  believed  to  be  a  north-easterly  direction,  knowing, 
from  a  sketch  of  the  country  which  had  been  given  me  by  our  excellent 
fnend  Mr.    Moffat,   and  which  together   with  drawing  materials   I 
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cuned  about  me»  that  tliat  coarse  would  erentoallj  bnng^  me  to  tlie 
Meritsane.  Afiter  dragging  my  weary  horse  nearly  the  whc^  of  die 
da.y,  under  a  burning  sun,  my  flagging  sjurits  were  at  length  reriyed  by 
the  i^[^)earance  of  seyeral  villages.  Under  other  circumstances  I  shodd 
have  avoided  intercourse  with  their  inhospitable  inmates,  but  dying 
with  thirst,  I  eagerly  entered  each  in  succession,  and  to  my  inexpres- 
sible astonishment  found  them  deserted ;  the  same  evidence  existing 
of  their  having  been  recently  inhabited.  I  shot  a  hartebeest,  in  the  hope 
that  the  smell  of  meat  would  as  usual  bring  some  stragglers  to  the  spot, 
but  no  :  the  keen-sighted  vultures,  that  were  my  only  attendants,  de- 
scended in  multitudes,  but  no  woolly-headed  negro  appeared  to  dispute 
the  prey.  In  many  of  the  trees  I  observed  large  thatched  houses  re- 
sraiMing  hay-stacKS,  and  under  the  impresraon  that  these  had  been 
erected  in  so  singular  a  position  by  the  natives  as  a  measure  of  securi^ 
against  the  lions,  whose  recent  tracks  I  distinguished  in  every  directioa, 
I  ascended  more  than  one  in  the  hope  of  at  least  finding  some  vessel 
containing  water ;  alas  !  they  proved  to  be  the  habitations  o£  large  com- 
munities of  social  grosbeaks,  those  winged  republicans,  of  whose  archi- 
tecture and  magnificent  edifices  I  had  till  now  entertained  a  very  inade- 
quate conception.  Faint  and  bewildered,  my  prospects  began  to  brighten 
as  tiie  shadows  of  evening  lengthened ;  large  troops  of  ostriches  runnin 
in  one  direction  plainly  indicated  that  I  was  approaching  water,  am 
immediately  afterwards  I  struck  into  a  path  impressed  with  the  foot- 
marks of  women  and  children;  soon  arriving  at  a  nearly  dry  river,  which, 
running  east  and  west,  I  at  once  concluded  to  be  that  oi  which  I  was 
in  search. 

*^  Those  only  who  have  sufimd  as  I  did  during  this  day  from  pro- 
Imiged  thirst,  can  form  a  competent  idea  of  the  delight,  and,  I  may  say, 
energy,  affoided  me  by  the  first  draught  of  the  putrid  waters  of  the  Me- 
ritsane. They  equally  invigorated  my  exhausted  steed,  which  I  mounted 
immediately,  and  cantered  up  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  reach  the  waggons  before  dark.  The  banks  are  preciptouS) 
the  channels  deep^  broken,  and  rocky,  clusters  of  reeds  and  long  grass 
indicating  those  spots  which  retain  tiie  water  during  the  hot  months. 
It  was  with  no  small  difficulty,  after  crossing  the  river,  that  I  forced 
my  way  through  the  broad  belt  of  tangled  bushes  which  mar^ned  the 
edge*  The  moonless  night  was  fast  closing  round,  and  my  weary  horse 
agitin  began  to  droop.  The  lions,  commendng  their  nightly  prowl, 
were  roaring  in  all  directions,  and  no  friendly  fire  or  beacon  presenting 
itself  to  my  view,  the  only  alternative  was  to  bivouac  where  I  was,  and 
to  renew  my  search  in  the  morning.  Kindling  a  fire,  I  formed  a  thick 
budi  into  a  pretty  secure  hut,  by  cutting  away  tiie  middle,  and  closiiig 
the  entrance  witn  thorns ;  and  having  knee-haltered  my  horse,  to  {»«- 
vent  his  straying,  I  proceeded  to  dine  upon  a  guinea-fowl  that  I  had 
killed,  comforting  myself  with  another  draught  of  aqua  pura.  The 
monaxchs  of  the  forest  roared  incessantiy,  and  so  alarmed  my  horse  that 
I  was  obliged  repeatedly  to  fire  my  rifle  to  give  him  confidence.  It 
was  piercingly  cold,  and  all  my  fuel  being  expended,  I  sufPered  as  much 
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from  the  chiU  as  I  had  duiing  the  day  firom  the  scorching  heat.  About 
three  o  clock,  completely  overcome  by  fatigue,  I  could  keep  my  eyes 
opeu  no  longer,  and,  commending  myself  to  the  protecting  care  of  Pro- 
vidence, fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  On  opening  my  eyes,  my  first 
thought  v?as  of  my  horse.  I  started  from  my  heathy  bea  in  the  hope 
of  finding  him  v^rhere  I  had  last  seen  him,  but  his  place  vras  empty.  I 
roamed  everyvfhere  in  search  of  him,  and  ascended  trees  v^hich  offered 
a  good  look  out ;  but  he  vras  nowhere  to  be  seen.  It  vras  more  than 
probable  he  had  been  eaten  by  lions,  and  I  had  almost  given  up  tha 
search  in  despair,  vrhen  I  at  length  found  his  footmark,  and  traced  him 
to  a  deep  h<^ow  near  the  riyer,  where  he  was  quietly  grazing.  The 
night's  rest,  if  so  it  could  be  called,  had  restored  him  to  streng^  and 
I  pursued  my  journey  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  I  now  crossed 
opposite  to  the  site  of  some  former  scene  of  strife,  marked  by  numerous 
human  bones,  bleached  by  exposure.  A  little  further  on  I  disturbed  a 
large  lion,  which  walked  slowly  off,  occasionally  stopping  and  looking 
over  his  shoulder,  as  he  deliberately  ascended  the  opposite  bank.  In 
the  course  of  half  an  hour  I  reached  the  end  of  the  dense  jungle,  and 
immediately  discovered  the  waggon-road  ;  but,  as  I  could  detect  no  re- 
cent traces  of  it,  I  turned  to  the  southward,  and,  after  riding  seven  or 
eight  miles  in  the  direction  of  Sicklajole,  had  the  unspeakable  satisfieu;- 
tion  of  perceiving  the  waggons  drawn  up  under  a  large  tree  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain." 

We  remember  once,  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  world,  follow- 
ing the  track  of  a  lion,  along  the  sandy  face  of  the  desert.  We 
had  never  yet  beheld  him  in  his  own  domains.  How,  therefore, 
did  our  heart  beat  as  we  advanced,  expecting  every  moment  to 
see  him  leap  forth  from  between  the  rocks  to  put  the  mettle  of 
our  whole  party  to  the  test.  What  careful  priming  of  pistols  and 
rifles  was  there ! — with  how  keen  an  eye  did  we  examine  the 
burning  horizon  all  round !  From  the  length  of  his  bound,  he 
had  evidently  been  pursuing  some  fleet  prey — ^probably  the  light 
gazelle.  The  sand  had  been  freshly  scooped  up;  so  that  un- 
questionably he  was  somewhere  in  our  neighbourhood,  though 
we  had  not  the  good  or  ill-fortune  to  fall  in  with  him.  We  can 
enter,  however,  fully  into  the  feelings  of  our  author,  when,  sitting 
quietly  in  his  solitary  bush,  he  listened  for  hours  to  the  music  of 
die  king  of  beasts,  while  making  a  progress  through  his  terri- 
tories by  starlight. 

In  the  section  appropriated  to  the  ostrich,  Sir  Comwallia 
Harris  touches  upon  the  province  of  comedy,  and  he  must  in- 
deed be  a  grave  reader  who  does  not  laugh  heartily  as  he  proceeds. 
All  the  fun,  however,  is  not  extracted  out  of  the  ostrich,  though 
he  is  made  to  contribute  his  share.  The  natives  of  Africa,  though 
gifted  with  little  aptitude  for  civilisation,  according  to  our  no- 
tion of  the  thing,  have  yet,  in  some  particulars,  exhibited  a  bold- 
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ness  of  conception  which  the  most  refined  philosophers  of  the 
north  might  envy;  for  example,  it  is  they,  and  only  they,  who 
have  had  the  boldness  to  convert  a  bird  into  a  steed.  It  is  quite 
a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  negroes  have  no  brains  in  dieir 
woolly  pates;  were  any  libeller  of  these  descendants  of  Ham  to 
behold  a  couple  of  them  astride  upon  an  ostrich,  while  the  animal 
was  moving  across  the  desert  at  the  speed  superior  to  that  of  the 
best  patent  steam-engine,  he  would  probably  learn  to  respect 
their  genius.  We  can  now  only  lament,  that  if  the  President  of 
the  Zoological  Society  were  to  take  it,  some  fine  morning,  into 
his  head  to  enjoy  a  canter  round  the  gardens  upon  one  of  the 
ostriches  of  the  society,  for  the  amusement  of  the  cockneys,  he 
would  only  be  imitating  the  woolly-headed  professors  of  the  in- 
terior of  Africa.  The  chase  of  such  a  creature  must  be  greatly 
calculated  to  improve  one's  wind.  Just  listen  to  Sir  Comwallis 
Harris  while  he  describes  a  troop  of  them,  putting  their  best 
foot  foremost  upon  the  desert. 

**  They  have  aheady  been  peering  over  tbeir  shoulders  at  you  for  a 
considerable  time  past,  and  having  apprehended  your  design,  now  raise 
their  white-plumed  wings  above  their  backs,  and  working  them  like 
paddles,  with  a  motion  corresponding  with  that  of  the  legs,  are  getting 
gently  under  weigh.  No  sooner  do  they  perceive  by  your  increased  pace 
that  you  are  really  in  earnest,  than,  letting  on  their  steam,  they  be^n  to 
travel  at  a  rate  that  beggars  all  description,  moving  thebr  pillar-like 
legs  with  a  rapidity  that  might  make  you  believe  they  were  skimming 
above  the  ground,  did  not  their  great  heavy  toes  make  the  dust  and 
pebbles  fly  behind  them,  and  create  as  much  clatter  as  a  horse  in  trot- 
ting. With  their  long,  straight,  slender  necks,  reared  high  above  the 
withered  shrubs,  like  knobbed  stakes  in  a  hedge-row,  and  their  delicate 
white  plumes  floating  in  the  rude  breeze  of  the  desert — those  snowy 
plumes  which  are  destined  perhaps  some  day  to  wave  in  regal  palaces 
above  the  marble  brow  of  beauty, with  long,  hasty  strides,  oars  and  paddles 
going,  here  come  *  the  running  ostriches  ;*  and  in  ten  more  seconds 
will  cross  the  path  from  which,  in  another  direction,  you  are  urging 
your  panting  courser  to  meet  them.  A  noble  cock  is  leading,  in  stature 
some  yard  or  so  loftier  than  yourself,  and  clad  in  a  suit  of  deep  monm- 
ing,  his  sable  shroud  surmounted  by  three  bunches  of  nodding  plumes 
argent.  Now  you  are  nearly  across  his  bows.  Halt !  as  he  luf&  up  m 
the  wind  to  pass  you — abandon  your  blowing  steed,  who,  by  the  bye, 
is  not  very  likely  to  run  away  from  you,  hold  your  breath  tight : — as  the 
gigantic  bird  thunders  past,  let  drive  at  his  swarthy  ribs." 

Every  body  has  heard  of  the  stupidity  of  the  ostrich;  but  Sir 
Cornwallis  Harris  is  disposed  on  this  point  to  call  in  question  the 
testimony  of  naturalists.  He  makes  it  a  point  of  conscience  to 
rescue  from  ridicule  the  victims  of  his  rifle;  neither  will  he  admit 
the  charge  of  want  of  affection  so  liberally  preferred  against  the 
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giant  bird.    Beyond  the  tropics,  at  least,  they  perform  like  kind 

Sarents  the  task  of  incubation,  both  cocks  and  hens  taking  the 
uty  in  turns.  No  doubt  their  nests  are  not  of  the  most  elaborate 
construction,  consisting  only  of  a  large  hollow,  hke  a  bowl,  scooped 
out  in  the  sand,  but  furnished  with  an  elevated  rim  to  prevent 
the  numerous  eggs  from  rolling  away.  To  capture  these  spoils 
was  one  of  the  chief  amusements  of  our  traveller's  Hotentots. 
They  never  apparently  inquired  whether  the  shell  contained  young 
Thirds  or  not,  but  gobbled  up  its  contents  with  indiscrlminating 
relish.  His  account  of  the  style  in  which  the  black-faces  robbed 
the  nests  is  singularly  grotesque. 

"  We  always,'*  he  says,  "  considered  fresh  eggs  a  prize  worth  carry- 
ing away.  The  old  birds  are  said  to  kick  them  to  pieces,  should  even 
•the  print  of  a  human  foot  be  discovered ;  but  our  followers  were  so 
unable  to  endure  the  idea  of  leaving  a  single  one  behind,  that  they 
never  failed  to  render  this  trouble  superfluous.  The  number  being 
often  far  greater  than  could  be  conveniently  dealt  with,  the  expedient  by 
which  the  removal  was  effected  proved  highly  diverting.  Taking  off 
their  leathern  inexpressibles,  which,  by  the  way,  were  more  frequently 
carried  on  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  than  on  their  nether  extremities, 
the  Hotentots  tied  the  lower  ends,  so  as  to  form  a  double  sack,  and 
cramming  them  full,  and  placing  them  either  across  the  saddle  or  their 
own  backs.  Few  exhibitions  can  be  conceived  more  grotesque  and 
•diverting  than  the  appearance  of  the  handy-legged  gentlemen  en 
chemise,  their  baboonish  physiognomies  protruding  betwixt  the  strad- 
dling legs  of  such  a  load,  and  each  diligently  smoking  a  clay-pipe  as 
lie  advanced." 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  quadrupeds,  and  join  our  Indian 
Nimrod  in  the  chase  of  the  gnoo.  Field  sports  in  these  northern 
latitudes  are,  it  must  be  owned,  very  tame  amusements  compared 
with  those  which  may  be  enjoyed  along  the  northern  frontier  of 
our  Cape  colony.  There,  all  the  courage  and  mental  resources 
of  the  hunter  are  constantly  called  forth.  In  order  properly  to 
follow  the  game,  he  must  adopt  for  a  time  all  the  habits  of  no- 
madic life:  must  live  for  months  together  in  his  waggon,  and 
iconsort  the  whole  time  with  savages.  But  then,  what  wild  plea- 
sures does  he  enjoy!  By  what  vast  varieties  and  multitudes  of 
^ame  is  he  surrounded !  At  one  season  of  the  year  the  springboks 
issue  from  the  desert — where,  Heaven  knows  on  what  they  feed — 
in  countless  myriads,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  cultivated 
country  like  prodigious  locust  swarms,  stripping  the  whole  earth 
of  every  vestige  of  vegetation.  Various  other  animals  are  some- 
times, also,  beheld  in  almost  equal  numbers:  what  a  picture  of  the 
•superabundance  of  animal  life  does  the  following  passage  present 
to  us! 
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**  It  would  be  difficult  for  those  who  have  neyer  yisited  the  interior  of 
Southern  Africa,  to  form  even  a  remote  oonc^tion  of  the  countless 
herds  of  this  ungainly  quadruped,  which  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with 
on  the  bosom  of  her  broad  plains.     Lack  of  water,  the  curse,  and  the 
prevailing  feature  of  these  sayage  re^ons,  frequently  compels  the  fertB 
naturce  to  assemble  in  countless  companies,  around  the  last  dregs  of  expir- 
ing moisture,  without  reference  either  to  caste  or  hereditary  animosities ; 
and  on  such  occasions  the  picture  they  present  to  the  eye  of  the  sports- 
man is  one  of  no  common  enchantment.     Delighting  in  shade,  the 
brindled  gnoo  especially  resorts  to  level  tracts,  thinly  sprinkled  with 
the  pictmresque  and  feathery  mimosa,  recHning  beneath  spreading  clumps, 
of  which,  or  scattered  over  the  boundless  landscape,  like  '  cattle  grazing 
upon  a  thousand  hills,'  they  impart  to  the  sylvan  scene  a  truly  pastoral 
efiect.  At  a  single  coup  dail  may  be  seen  mixed  multitudes  of  those  in- 
separable friends,  the  kokoon  and  Burcheirs  zebra.     The  Damon  and 
Pythias  of  the  brute  creation,  interspersed  with  gaily-painted  groups  of 
the  hartebeest  and  sassaybe,  both  seeming  to  have  just  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  the  sign  dauber.     Some  are  quietly  cropping  the  short  grass, 
and  others  are  huddled  together  beneath  the  shadow,  cast  by  some  taD, 
umbrella- shaped  mokaala,  the  tree  that  forms  the  favourite  food  of  the 
stately  giraffe.     From  the  spreading  boughs  of  this  magnificent  species 
of  acacia,  the  only  approach  to  a  tree  which  may  be  seen  in  these  regions, 
dandle   clusters  of  evergreen  mistleto,  sparkhng  with  scarlet  berries. 
And  under  the  deep  shadow  cast  on  the  sunny  landscape  by  yonder 
dump,  the  twisted  branches  of  which  literally  groan  under  the  huge, 
haystack-looking  nests  of  the  republican  bira,  stand  the  sombre  and 
massive  figures  of  two  elands,  indolently  defending  their  sleek,  pursy 
sides  from  the  buzzing  persecutions  of  a  host  of  yellow-bodied  cattle 
flies,  or  leisurely  chewing  the  cud  in  the  midst  of  a  knot  of  recumbent 
gnoos,  whose  nigh  humps  peer  above  their  elliptical  horns.     Mixed 
squads  of  kokoons  and  zebras  are  practising  their  wild  gambols  over  the 
level  plain,  kicking,  frolicking,  butting,  and  pursuing  each  other  with 
imtiring  perseverence.     Here  a  pair  of  exasperated  combatants  are  en- 
gaged in  a  deadly  joust,  in  the  presence  of  a  group  of  dames,  who,  as  of 
old,  will  bestow  their  favours  on  the  most  valiant.     Battering  their  hard 
fronts  against  each  other,  tossing  their  curled  manes  aloft,  and  lashing 
their  swarthy  sides  with  their  streaming  tails,  their  fierce  little  round 
eyes  glisten  the  while,  like  sparics  of  fire,  beneath  their  shaggy  fore- 
locks.    Umpire-like,  on  one  side  of  the   scene  of  this  gentle  passage 
of  arms,  behead  a  few  solitary  bulls  at  gaze,  posted,  apparently,  as  sen- 
tinels, and  standing  full  to  tiie  front,  their  dark  eyes  glancing  wildly 
from  the  duellists  to  the  enemy,  and  a  deep  hollow  moan  occarionaDy 
escaping  from  their  innermost  recesses.     The  human  foe  still  approaches, 
and  is  dbserved  to  be  armed  with  weapons  of  offence :  up  go  dieir  taper 
heels  with  a  sideling  flourish,  the  rignal  for  the  cessation  of  intestine  hos- 
tilities, and  for  an  indiscriminate  retreat.     With  their  high  Eoman  noses^ 
almost  raking  the  earth,  sauveguipeuty  away  they  scour  in  headlong  haste, 
turning  up  the  sand  by  bushelfuls.     Now  the  sleek  variegated  coats  of  a 
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well-drilled  troop  of  Burcliell*8  zebras  glisten  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  as 
they  charge  furiously  past  in  dose  squadron ;  at  one  moment,  obscured 
mider  the  gloom  of  an  ayenue  of  spreading  mokaala  trees — at  the  next 
emerging  in  unbroken  files,  followed  by  a  smoke-like  pillar  of  dust, 
which  traces  their  serpentine  course  long  after  they  have  disappeared 
over  the  brow  of  yon  gentle  eminence.  Crack  goes  the  rifle,  and  the 
lea£ng  gnoo  of  the  next  sable  section,  arrested  in  Aill  career^  cuts 
three  or  four  perfect  somersets,  measures  his  shaggy  length  upon 
the  ground,  and  is  trampled  under  foot  of  his  thronging  com* 
panions.  Troop  upon  troop  pour  in  from  eyery  quarter,  and  con- 
tinue to  join  each  other,  until  the  whole  plain  seems  aliye,  and  thousands 
still  besfing  down  from  eyery  point  of  the  compass,  a  yast  extent  of 
country,  w£ach  presently  becomes  chequered  white  and  black  with  their 
congregated  masses,  at  length  presents  the  appearance  of  a  moying  mass, 
of  a  tremendous  charge  of  oayalry,  or  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  tempest. 
Their  incredible  numbers  so  impede  their  onward  progress  that  the  horse- 
man experiences  no  difficulty  in  closing  with  the  motley  band.  As  the 
panic  caused  by  the  repeated  reports  of  his  rifle  increases,  the  rear  ranks 
pressing  tumultuously  upon  the  heels  of  the  leaders  of  the  retreating 
phalanx,  cause  indescribable  confusion,  dense  clouds  of  dust  hoyer  oyer 
them,  and  the  long  necks  of  troops  of  ostriches  are  to  be  seen  towering 
aboye  the  heads  of  their  less  gigantic  neighbours,  and  sailing  past  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  Groups  of  purple  sassaybes  and  brilliant  red  and 
yellow  hartebeests,  charging  down  from  eyery  direction,  likewise  lend 
their  aid — ^whilst  a  host  of  hungry  yultures,  which,  wheeling  in  airy 
drclets,  like  small  specks  in  the  firmament,  haye  been  gradually  descend- 
ing, and  now  stoop  with  the  yelocity  of  lightning,  as  each  succeeding 
flash  of  the  deadly  tube  giyes  token  of  prey — serye  to  complete  a  picture 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  und^^tood,  and  which  benars  all  attempt  at 
desciiptiofi. 

*  Bc^Jng  and  bladkiening,  swarms  sacoeedlng  swarms, 
With  deeper  murmurs  and  more  hoarse  alarms. 
Dusky  they  spread,  in  close  embodied  crowds, 
And  o'er  the  vales  descend  in  living  douds/ 


« » 


Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  we  feel  that  we  have  not 
done  justice  to  this  superb  work,  which,  in  all  respects,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  that  have  ever  issued  from  the  press.  The 
illustrations  are  worthy  of  the  letter-press,  which  the  reader,  we 
feel  assured,  will  agree  with  us,  is  the  highest  praise  we  could 
bestow  on  them.  Taken  together  they  may  be  said  to  transport 
Southern  Africa,  with  its  landscapes,  its  animals,  and  its  skies,  mto 
our  drawing-rooms  and  libraries  ;  and  if  the  author's  former  vo- 
lume entitled  *  Wild  Sports'  be  got  up  on  a  smaller  scale,  it  yet 
deserves  to  keep  company  with  its  more  colossal  companion. 
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It  is  important  to  consider  at  the  present  moment  the  state  of  our 
relations,  commercial,  political,  and  religious,  with  the  Celestial 
Empire.  The  subject  may  be  said  to  be  almost  new ;  for  though 
China,  within  a  few  years,  has  attracted  a  great,  though  not  a  &- 
proportionate  share  of  public  attention,  more  has  been  said  of  the 
brilliant  achievements  of  the  late  war — so  calculated  to  strike  the 
imagination;  more  of  the  history — so  uncertain, — of  the  anti- 
quities— so  little  understood, — of  the  manners — so  quaint  and  ap- 
parently barbarous — of  the  people; — fiir  more  has  been  said  of  all 
these,  than  of  the  hopes  that  may  be  legitimately  entertained,  of 
profitable  intercourse  with  our  new  allies.  Absolute  alence, 
it  is  true,  has  not  been  maintained  on  this  branch  of  the  question. 
But  the  speculations  indulged  in  have  generally  been  so  vague 
and  indeterminate  as  to  fly  the  grasp  of  criticism,  and  dissolve  if 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  analysis.  When  reduced  to  any 
tangible  form,  they  invariably  present  themselves  in  some  such 
shape  as  this, — that  wonderful  things  are  to  be  expected.  On 
what  ground,  few  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  inquire. 

Political  writers  in  England  are,  indeed,  compelled  to  base  their 
conclusions  respecting  China  upon  a  scanty  foundation.  There 
are  a  great  many  notions  floating  up  and  down  in  society  that  are 
useful  to  awaken  curiosity  and  promote  inquiry,  but  will  not  bear 
the  weight  of  the  least  systematical  superstructure.  A  steady  gaze 
disperses  these  shadowy  materials,  and  reveals  the  extent  of  our 
poverty.     It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  article  to  explain, 
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"but  in  some  slight  degree  to  remedy,  this  state  of  things.  Though 
many  of  the  valuable  facts  brought  home  by  those  who  figured  in 
the  war,  or  in  the  negotiations  that  accompanied  and  succeeded  it, 
have  bwn  suppressed  by  the  foreign  office,  a  good  deal  has  trans- 
pired in  printed  works,  or  been  communicated  in  familiar  conver- 
sation. We  purpose  to  give  a  general  sketch  of  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  Chinese  and  British  empires,  principally  with  the 
object  of  leading  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  contemplate  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  mutual  influence  they  are  to  exercise.  No  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  enter  into  detail.  It  will  be  impossible  at 
present  to  do  more  tlian  indicate  the  nature  of  the  intercourse  that 
is  to  exist  henceforward. 

Few  persons  have  any  accurate  knowledge  of  what  has  taken 
place  in  China  since  the  signing  of  the  supplementary  treaty,  or 
what  has  been  the  result  of  our  commercial  operations  there.  No 
more  striking  proof  of  this  can  be  given  than  the  fact,  that  the 
misrepresentations  of  a  French  paper  with  respect  to  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  itself,  found,  a  little  while  ago,  almost  implicit 
credence  in  England ;  at  least  a  great  many  mercantile  men,  together 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pubUc  were  deceived;  and  it 
was  not  imtil  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  himself,  at  the  dinner  given  him 
by  the  merchants  of  the  City  of  London — and  this  by  the  bye 
was  the  only  plain  piece  of  information  that  ventured  to  present 
itself  amidst  the  crowd  of  courtly  compUments  on  that  occasion — 
distinctly  denied  that  any  blunder  had  been  made  by  us,  or  any 
advantage  gained  by  the  Chinese.  It  would  be  useless  to  multiply 
similar  evidences  of  the  popular  ignorance,  which  is  very  extensively 
shared  even  by  the  press.  Among  the  honourable  exceptions  we 
may  particularise  the  '  Morning  Chronicle,'  which,  in  its  view  of 
the  money  market  and  summary  of  city  news,  as  well  as  ebewhere, 
exhibits  great  &miliarity  with  all  questions  relative  to  the  China 
trade. 

In  discussing  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  we  cannot  altogether 
avoid  saying  something  of  the  war,  just  as  it  is  difficult  to  contem- 
plate a  calm  without  recurring  to  the  storm  that  preceded.  We 
are  invited  to  do  so  by  two  works  which  have  recently  made  their 
appearance.  One  of  these  is  by  Captain  Arthur  Cunynghame, 
and  merits  the  name  of  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  book,  quite  such 
a  book  as  one  would  like  to  read  about  a  countrv  of  which  we  had 
never  before  heard,  and  might  never  wish  to  hear  again,  incom- 
plete of  course  with  reference  to  the  general  subject,  but  quite  sa- 
tisfactory as  far  as  it  goes.  Interspersed  throughout  are  capital 
anecdotes,  comic  stories,  and  amusing  personal  adventures;  but 
there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  political  information  communicated 
carelessly,  as  if  the  writer  was  not  anxious  to  show  that  he  had 
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thought  much  of  the  subject.  Occasionally  there  are  passages  of 
a  hi^er  strain,  in  which  Captain  Cunynghame,  irresistibly  influ- 
enced by  his  subject,  approaches  the  dignity  of  history.  There  is 
no  effort  observable,  but  the  reader's  mind  suddenly  feels  itself  car- 
ried along  and  kindled  by  the  sparks  of  enthusiasm  that  pass  into  it 
like  the  dectric  fluid,  through  the  medium  of  ink  and  paper.  The 
description  of  the  ascent  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  impresses  us  -with 
a  very  high  idea  of  the  author's  powers.  The  topic  certainly 
was  worthy  to  employ  the  pen  of  a  Thucydides.  A  whole  fle^ 
and  army,  brought  fiom  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  globe,  pro- 
jected into  the  heart  of  one  of  the  largest  of  empires,  up  a  stream 
femous  for  violent  currents,  never  before  stemmed  by  any  Euro- 
pean crafb,  whose  banks  bristled  with  batteries  and  urowned 
with  fortifications,  was  a  glorious  picture  to  portray.  The  suc- 
cession of  victories,  made  brighter  by  the  clemency  and  humanity 
of  the  victors;  the  approach  to  a  capital  once  so  vast  and  popu- 
lous, now  so  abject  m  itself,  and  yet  encircled  by  so  much  of 
its  former  reputation  that  those  who  have  eyes  cannot  see,  and  will 
persist,  despite  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  in  believing  it  still 
to  count  its  millions  of  inhabitants;  the  turn  of  circumstances  by 
which  this  mysterious  city  was  permitted  to  r^nain  imentered  by 
a  British  army,  though  encamped  without  its  walls;  the  negotia- 
tions that  ensued,  and  the  final  conclusion  of  a  treaty  witn  an 
emperor,  now  humbled,  but  who  imtil  then  had  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge his  equal  upon  earth — ^these  are  subjects  of  the  deepest 
interest,  and  are  related  admirably  by  Captain  Cunyn^hiune. 
All,  therefore,  who  would  peruse  me  most  vivid  and  animated 
account  of  the  splendid  closing  scenes  of  the  Chinese  war  must 
necessarily  resort  to  his  volumes. 

Another  work  of  great  value  is  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  the 
Nemesis,  sent  out  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  utihty  of  iron  steamers, 
as  instruments  of  war,  in  the  eastern  seas.  It  was  a  fine  idea  so  to 
group  the  events  of  die  struggle  round  the  vessel  that  took  such 
an  active  part  in  it,  as  to  render  it  in  some  sort  tlie  hero  of  the 
piece.  An  epic  interest  is  thus  imparted  to  the  work  which  could 
have  been  derived  firom  no  other  source.  The  simple  announce- 
ment of  the  idea  awakens  curiosity ;  and  the  execution,  while  it  can- 
not be  said  to  exceed,  certainly  does  not  fall  short  of  expectation. 
Though  the  writer,  Mr.  Bernard,  lacks  much  of  that  power  of 
ima^nation  which  would  have  enabled  Fenimore  Cooper  to  infuse 
life  into  the  Nemesis,  and  force  us  to  sympathise  with  her  as  if 
she  were  a  moral  personage,  yet  he  has  good  historical  abilities^ 
relates  with  considerable  vivacity,  and  interq)erses  judiciously^ 
though  with  a  sparing  hand,  many  really  philosophical  remarks. 

The  fault  of  both  these  writers  is  a  certain  timidity  when  they 
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have  to  deal  with  the  future.  The  majesty  of  the  Chinese  empire 
overawes  their  minds,  and  they  unwillingly  perform  a  sort  ot  in- 
tellectual koutou  before  it.  In  this,  however,  they  are  not  singu- 
lar. It  has  become  the  fashion  to  abdicate  the  use  of  reason 
on  entering  the  China  seas.  Persons  who  can  think  justly  on 
almost  any  other  topic,  become  bewildered  when  they  approach 
the  Celestial  Empire.  Sensible  men—  men  who  are  fit  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  their  household  affairs — are  not 
ashamed  to  chatter  about  eternal,  or  quasi-eternal,  Chinese  dy- 
nasties, the  most  modern  of  which  began  before  the  birth  of  his- 
tory. Those  whose  orthodoxy  prevents  them  from  falling  into 
this  absurd  strain,  date  the  commencement  of  Chinese  national 
existence  from  *  the  first  dispersion  of  mankind.'  All  seem  to 
agree  in  representing  the  C^estiak  as  an  anomalons  people,  pos- 
sessed  of  a  sort  of  god-like  immutability ;  and  in  ascribmg  to  them 
the  invention  of  almost  every  art,  science,  and  convenience  that  ever 
has  been  invented.  Criticism  becomes  powerless  as  soon  as  it 
touches  the  shores  of  China,  as  if  stupefied  by  the  vapours  of 
opium;  and  impUcit  credence  is  placed  m  the  histories,  chronolo- 
gies, and  traditions  of  a  people  eminently  distinguished  for  lying 
and  deceit.  With  the  fact  staring  them  in  the  face,  that  the 
histories,  chronologies,  and  traditions  of  the  Chinese  become  more 
minute,  more  full  of  details,  in  proportion  as  they  recede  into 
antiquity,  few  ever  venture  to  question  their  accuracy.  Persons 
remarkable  iot  incredulity  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  travel  to 
Eastern  Asia  to  satisfy  the  appetite  for  belief  inherent  in  every 
mind,  and  take  for  granted  wnatever  is  advanced  in  the  imperfect 
and  inartificial  language  of  the  Chinese.  On  its  assertions,  scho- 
lars and  philologists  build  back  a  causeway  into  the  past,  which 
retires,  leaving  dynasties,  kingdoms,  empires,  epochs,  the  deluge, 
the  creation  itself,  on  either  hand,  until  it  penetrates,  supported 
on  the  airy  foundations  of  fancy,  so  far  back  into  the  unfathoni- 
able  abysses  of  time,  that  the  weary  and  exhausted  mind  at  length 
refuses  to  foUow  it  any  longer ! 

All  this,  however,  would  be  harmless  enough  did  not  the  in- 
fluence of  such  a  habit  of  thought  extend  to  political  discussions. 
When  one  bold  set  of  statesmen,  far  in  advance  of  their  age,  had 
determined  to  measure  the  strength  of  the  British  empire  against  the 
colossalpower  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  greater  part  of  the  world  stood 
appalled.  •  What  temerity !  what  rashness !  what  unheard-of  hardi- 
hood !  War  with  four  hundred  millions  of  mien ! — with  one  third 
of  the  human  race  !*   Why  the  mind  of  man  never  in  the  drunken- 

*  Qd  the  subject  of  the  population  of  China  we  have  at  present  no  space  to 
enter.    But  we  cannot  refrain  from  copying  an  extract  out  of  a  derer  little 
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ness  of  its  pride  conceived  so  impossible  an  enterprise !  We  are 
giants  it  is  true,  but  can  we  do  battle  with  the  gods? — Such  was 
the  language  of  the  enemies  of  the  liberal  administration.  Even 
many  of  its  friends  trembled  for  the  consequences  of  the  im- 
prudent undertaking,  and  he  was  considered  rather  an  eccentric 
individual,  who  did  not  despair  of  the  commonwealth.  A  vast 
party  in  this  country,  numbering  many  politicians  of  distinguished 
Abihty,  hungry  after  place,  led  on  by  the  eager  desire  of  power, 
«nd  the  keen  appetite  for  emolument,  blinded  by  ignorance  or 
anger,  joined  in  one  long  savage  howl  against  the  war.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  movement  which  took 
place  was  hypocritical.  There  was  a  general  impression  abroad 
that  we  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  right  on  our  side.  The 
mass  of  tlie  people  was  deceived.  A  few  self-devoted  persons  un- 
dertook, on  that  occasion,  to  bear  the  whole  burden,  the  entire  re- 
•sponsibility  of  the  falsehoods  it  was  found  expedient  to  utter.  By 
these  men  all  the  fabulous  history  and  statistics  of  China  were 
brought  forward  to  witness  against  those  wise  statesmen  who  had 
80  accurately  calculated  the  might  of  the  country  whose  destinies 
they  wielded.  The  awful  phantom  of  Chinese  omnipotence  and 
diutumity,  was  conjured  up  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  frighten 
the  ministers  from  their  posts;  and  the  attempt  all  but  succeeded. 
It  was  only  by  a  majority  of  nine  that  the  British  ParUament  de- 
clared that  this  country  was  competent  to  engage  in  war  with  the 
Oelestial  Empire,  and  that  it  was  not  better  to  trade  than  to 
fight  with  a  people,  who  every  day  waxed  more  insolent  and  more 
profuse  of  outrage  towards  us.  On  the  continent,  the  same  awe, 
based  on  the  same  ignorance,  existed,  to  give  countenance  to  dif- 
ferent passions.  It  was  confidently  predicted  that  the  tide  of  con- 
quest, which  we  had  been  so  long  pouring  over  Asia,  would  im- 
potently  break  against  the  bulwarks  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
be  probably  rolled  back  with  tenfold  fury  upon  us.  And  here  we 
must  do  justice  to  an  American,  ;io  less  a  person  than  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who,  in  spite  of  the  popular  feeling  against  us  at  the  time, 
boldly  stood  forward  in  a  public  lecture-room,  and  refused  to  call 
in  question  the  justice  of  our  cause,  or  the  efficacy  of  our  arms. 

manuscript  essay,  written  by  Ashing,  one  of  the  lads  in  the  Aforrison  School  at 
3Iacao,  as  a  theme,  to  exhibit  his  acquaintance  with  the  English  language: 

"  I  have  often  read  and  heard  descriptions  of  China,  which  represented  it  as 
being  a  wide  country  situate  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Asia,  and  shut  up  for 
many  ages,  and  that  therefore  it  was  not  much  known.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  China  is  the  most  populous  country,  and  contains  a  third  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world,  but  this  is  not  true,  for  the  people  were  numbered  in  the 
eighth  year  of  the  Emperor  Hin-Lung,  and  the  amount  did  not  exceed  fifty  mil- 
lions. It  may  be  increased  since  that  time,  but  it  is  impossible  for  the  census  to 
"have  multiplied  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  millions,  that  is,  a  third 
part  of  the  computed  population  of  the  world." 
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At  that  time  this  argued  no  mean  self-confidence,  no  small  amount 
of  political  knowledge,  and  it  is  therefore  worth  while  to  record 
the  fact,  though  the  composition  we  allude  to,  vigorous  and  mas- 
culine as  it  is,  is  deformed  in  almost  every  page  by  instances  of 
atrocious  bad  taste. 

•  In  considering  the  present  state  of  our  relations  with  China, 
we  must  look  beyond  the  cabinet  of  the  diplomatist.  We 
must  comprise  the  interests  of  two  whole  empires  within  our 
view.  Political  arrangements,  however  subtle  the  negotiations 
by  which  they  are  brought  about,  or  what  skill  soever  is  dis- 
played in  their  construction,  are  important  only  from  their  influ- 
ence on  the  happiness  of  nations.  It  would  be  matter  of  mere 
curiosity  to  know  that  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  trade  with  five 
Chinese  ports  instead  of  one,  that  we  are  permitted  to  appoint 
consuls,  that  British  ships  of  war  are  to  be  stationed  along  the 
coast,  that  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  commercial  tariffs  of 
the  empire,  did  we  not  expect  to  derive  some  important  advantage 
therefrom.  All  who  remember  the  riots  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  in  1 842,  produced  purely  and  simply  by  want  of  a  foreign 
market  of  sufficient  extent,  will  acknowledge  the  intimate  con- 
nexion of  external  pohcy  and  commercial  treaties  with  the  do- 
mestic concerns  of  the  country.  We  are  in  this  sense  dependent 
upon  foreigners.  If  they  refuse  to  buy  what  we  have  to  sell,  we 
must  perish,  or,  at  least,  sink  amidst  mighty  convulsions  to  the 
level  of  a  fourth-rate  state.  The  industrial  spirit  of  this  country, 
when  it  accorded  with  the  ambitious  projects  of  its  rulers,  was 
suffered  to  develop  itself  with  amazing  rapidity.  This  it  was 
that  widened  the  basis  of  our  empire.  On  this  our  fame,  our 
power,  our  wealth,  our  general  prosperity,  our  hopes  of  still  in- 
creasing happiness  depend.  It  is  not  an  instrument  that  can  be 
used  to  effect  a  particular  purpose,  and  then  thrown  away.  We 
must  retain  and  continue  to  use  it.  There  is  no  other  alternative 
but  this  or  destruction.  The  vast  population  it  has  created  cannot 
be  got  rid  of.  It  cannot  emigrate,  cannot  turn  to  other  employ- 
ments, will  not  consent  to  go  out  of  the  world.  We  are  under  a 
necessity,  therefore,  of  continuing  to  trade  in  the  produce  of  our 
manufacturing  industry.  Unwise  and  iniquitous  laws,  it  is  true, 
are  fast  closing  most  of  the  ports  of  the  world  against  us.  Europe, 
in  retaliation  of  the  enormous  impost  we  lay  upon  its  staple  pro- 
duce, corn,  is  building  up  along  its  shores  a  wall  of  tariffs,  more 
impenetrable  than  the  Chinese  wall ;  the  example  is  reflected  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic.'  Our  merchants  know  not  which 
way  to  turn.  Driven  from  one  market  after  another,  they  are 
crowding  the  ports  of  Brazil  with  their  ships,  laden  with  goods  for 
admission  at  the  low  duty,  before  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  ex- 
cludes us  from  that  quarter  also. 
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This  state  of  tilings  is  not  of  leoent  occuir^B^ce.  The  des^p- 
tion  in  its  general  features  applies  to  almost  any  period  within  the 
last  eight  years.  The  crisis,  which  produced  l^hie  agitation  against 
the  corn-laws  and  the  disturbances  to  which  we  have  alluded,  was 
mainly  warded  off  by  the  news  of  the  commercial  treaty  with 
China.  Hope,  which  had  almost  been  extinguished  in  the  breasts 
of  our  manuiacturers  and  capitalists,  was  again  leyiyed.    The  en^- 

fies  of  Englishmen  are  not  easily  broken  down.  Once  more 
eavy  volumes  of  smoke  blackened  the  atmo^here  of  our  midland 
counties  ;  once  more  the  quick  sharp  stroke  of  the  steam-engiae 
resounded  amidst  the  hills  of  Lancashire;  warehouses,  crammed 
with  hitherto  unsaleable  commodities,  were  emptied;  there  was  a 
commotion  among  the  operatives,  among  their  masters,  among 
the  merchants,  and  among  their  clerks;  waggons  and  vans  and 
carts  crowded  the  road  to  Liverpool;  ships  that  had  lain  lazily  in 
dock  for  years  deserted  except  by  a  solitary  guardian,  began  to 
teem  with  life;  enormous  cargoes  were  taken  in;  the  canvass  was 
spread,  and  a  whole  fleet  of  merchantm^x  sailed  across  the  ocean 
towards  that  El  Dorado,  whence  it  was  expected  we  were  to  de- 
rive the  restoration  of  our  former  prosperity.  Anxious  were  the 
hours,  the  days,  the  weeks,  the  m(mths  that  elapsed,  while  these 
ships  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.  Many  de- 
sponded, others,  amidst  their  fears, — beheld  bright  visions  of  future 
prosperity.  We  know  not  what  streams  of  wealth  were  to  flow 
Irom  the  wounded  flanks  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  So  great  was 
the  delusion  in  some  minds,  that  they  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
decision  of  our  discomfited  foes,  that  we  were  m^ely  *  outside 
barbarians,'  and  that  the  dawn  of  real  prosperity  was  to  break 
upon  us  from  behind  the  curtains  that  had  been  withdrawn 
from  this  mysterious  empire  of  the  East.  All  who  watched  the 
course  of  public  affairs  during  those  anxious  times  will  agree  that 
this  is  no  exaggerated  picture.  It  is  well  remembered,  diat  even 
to  venture  a  hmt  of  the  possibility  that  tbose  fond  expectations 
might  prove  groundless,  was  considered  the  mark  of  an  iU-dis- 
posed  and  cynical  disposition,  desirous  of  inflicting  unnecessaiy 
pain.  The  public,  however  doubtful,  however  agisted,  however 
prone  to  despond,  was  not  tolerant  of  evil  prophets.  It  was  dwelt 
upon  and  repeated,  that  nothing  but  prodigious  and  unheard-of 
advantage  was  to  be  derived  jQrom  a  new  commerce  with  *  one 
third  of  the  human  race !'  The  princijdes  of  political  economy 
forbad  any  other  supposition.  The  thing  was  beyond  a  doubt, — 
and  yet  many  doubted,  there  was  many  an  anxious  heart,  many 
an  eager  and  watchful  eye  when  the  least  particle  of  news  arriyea, 
— ^many  a  prayer  was  dehvered  up  in  secret  for  the  prosperous 
issue  of  that  great  speculation,  in  which  a  nation's  welfare  was 
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supposed^  in  a  great  measure^  to  be  at  stake.  And  mucli  did  really 
depend,  much  still  depends,  on  the  event.  No  slight  interests 
were  involved.  A  second  complete  stagnation  of  business,  the 
result  of  over-production,  stimulated  by  too  great  hope,  and  yet 
not  commensurate  with  the  vociferous  demand  for  labour,  would 
certainly,  at  the  present  moment,  convulse  society  to  its  very 
base,  and  endanger  our  internal  peace,  if  not  our  national  safety. 

Well,  time  wore  on.  Advices  came  one  after  another  of  the 
safe  arrival,  with  no  more  than  the  usual  casualties,  of  the  various 
cargoes  in  China.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  wide  market 
that  had  been  expected  was  not  to  be  found  immediately.  But 
the  political  arrangements  were  not  quite  completed;  the  consuls 
had  not  yet  been  stationed  at  the  various  ports ;  the  Chinese  had 
not,  as  yet,  acquired  confidence  in  us,  or  in  their  own  government; 
it  was  not  yet  quite  certain  that  the  treaty  was  rightly  understood 
by  both  parties;  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  war  were  not  yet  quite 
healed;  the  hong  merchants  were  disposed  to  throw  obstacles  in 
our  way ;  the  linguists  appeared  in  the  character  of  extortioners : — 
all  these,  and  many  more,  were  the  reasons  brought  forward  to 
explain  why,  as  the  vast  fleet  of  merchantmen  came  successively 
to  anchor^  there  was  found  to  be  no  demand  for  what  they 
brought.  Next  it  was  discovered,  that  warehouses  were  not  to  be 
had  for  love  or  money.  This  was  attributed,  sometimes  to  the 
evil  disposition  of  the  authorities,  sometimes  to  the  cabals  of  the 
hong  merchants.  But  these  difficulties  were  gradually  overcome, 
and  a  few  small  channels  of  trade  were  opened  to  draw  off"  the 
immense  accumulation  of  merchandise  that  every  day  increased. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  various 
commercial  transactions  at  Chusan,  Hongkong,  and  the  porta  on 
the  coast,  where  purchases  to  any  amount  were  made.  We  have 
here  only  to  deal  with  the  general  facts  of  the  case.  Certain  it  is, 
that  whatever  bargains  were  concluded,  the  supply  of  goods  from 
Europe  far  exceeded  the  demand.  Every  fresh  sail  that  appeared 
in  the  offing  was  looked  upon  as  intruder;  and  matters  came  at 
last  to  such  a  point,  that  scarcely  any  traffic  at  all  could  be  carried 
on  in  most  articles,  except  at  rumous  prices.  The  present  state  of 
trade  seems  to  be,  that  the  Chinese  market  is  supphed  with  a  vast 
quantity  of  British  goods  that  will  not  sell,  not  because  the  people 
cannot  buy,  but  because,  in  the  first  place,  we  will  not  take  what 
they  have  to  offer  ;  and,  secondly,  because  foreigners,  enjoying 
the  advantage  of  manufacturing  in  a  country  where  food  is  cheap, 
begin  already,  taking  advantage  of  the  clause  introduced  by  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  into  the  supplementary  treaty,  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  us.  Formerly,  the  Americans  used  to  pay  for  their 
tea-eharges  with  bills  upon  London,  which  were,  m  course  of 
business,  handed  to  the  English;   now  they  send,  instead,  th 
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own  manufactures.  It  is  well  known  tliat  they  have  negotiated  a 
treaty  on  the  same  terms  with  ourselves,  and  obtained  besides  a 
slight  concession  on  lead.  Saxon  and  Belgian  ladies'  cloth,  more- 
over, now  goes  out  packed  as  English,  and  is  eagerly  bought,  in" 
consequence  of  itd  cheapness,  by  the  Chinese.  Our  woollen  trade, 
long  on  the  decline,  has  been  almost  extinguished  by  the  influx 
of  Russian  goods  from  the  north.  In  short,  instead  of  our  being,  as 
we  ought  to  have  been,  the  chief  gainers  by  the  opening  of  China, 
there  seems  every  probability  that  we  shsJl  be  compelled  to  stand 
by,  and  see  others  gather  where  we  have  sown. 

Our  agents  in  China,  when  they  perceived  the  turn  events  were 
taking,  did  not  despair,  but  began  to  consider  what  could  be  the 
reason  of  the  sad  disappointment  which  they  would  have  to  com- 
municate to  their  employers  at  home.  At  first,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  they  attributed  it  to  insufficient,  though  co-operative  causes. 
Finding  that  the  French  and  Swiss  chintzes  were  preferred  to 
ours,  and  that  for  many  kinds  of  goods,  as  Paisley  and  Manchester 
ginghams,  figured  jaconets,  satteens,  &c.  there  was  scarcely  any 
demand,  they  wrote  that  an  ill-judged  assortment  of  goods  had  been 
made,  that  coals  had  been  sent  to  Newcastle,  that  we  had  committed 
a  mistake  similar  to  that  of  the  Glasgow  manufacturers,  when 
they  forwarded  muslins  adorned  with  the  images  of  birds,  beasts, 
fishes,  and  even  men,  to  the  Mohamedans  of  Central  Asia  for  tur- 
bans. But  a  suspicion  was  soon  pretty  generally  entertained  that 
this  was  not  the  sole  or  principal  reason  of  the  unpromising  aspect 
of  affairs,  and  by  degrees  the  Hght  of  truth  began  to  break  in 
upon  most  minds.  In  order  to  impart  this  to  our  readers  also, 
we  must  here  touch,  very  slightly  indeed,  upon  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  the  Celestial  Empire;  for  British  intercourse  is  destined 
to  affect,  not  a  few  ports  and  towns  only,  but  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  the  whole  population.  We  have  seen  the  intimate  con- 
nexion of  the  Chinese  trade  with  the  prosperity  of  our  humbler 
classes,  and  the  consequent  importance  of  its  influence  on  our 
foreign  policy.  ITie  same  principles  must  be  applied  to  China. 
Every  one  of  its  institutions,  every  member  of  its  body  politic,  is 
connected  by  some  thread  or  other  with  the  interests  immediately 
affected  by  its  commerce.  The  mention  of  that  repulsive  subject, 
which  we  shall  dwell  on  as  briefly  as  possible — the  opium  trade — 
will  make  this  evident  to  all.  One  of  the  staple  articles  of  our 
trade,  if  we  were  to  discuss  it  in  its  various  relations,  moral  and 
physical,  would  more  than  occupy  our  whole  space.  It  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  this  drug  exerts  a  pernicious  influence  upon 
the  Chinese,  and  that  the  authorities,  as  well  as  moralists  of  the 
empire,  are  right  in  interfering  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  its 
consumption.     Some,  who  long  ago  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
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wished  to  employ  it  as  a  weapon  to  vilify  the  Indian  goyemment. 
An  outcry  was  raised  as  if  that  government  was  specially  interested 
in  corrupting  the  Chinese  people.  The  questions  were  never 
asked — *  Can  the  profitable  cultivation  of  opium  be  put  a  stop  to 
in  India?'  and,  *  Is  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  more  likely  to 
increase  or  to  diminish  its  sale  T  Those  who  did  not  object  to  our 
deriving  a  revenue  from  ardent  spirits  in  this  country,  thought  it 
highly  criminal  to  make  a  profit  of  opium  in  Asia.  Few,  besides, 
paused  to  reflect  that  the  drug  could  be  grown  in  other  soils,  and 
nowhere  to  such  an  extent  as  within  the  limits  of  China  itself; 
and  that,  in  fact,  every  interruption  in  the  supply  from  us  caused 
new  fields  of  poppies  to  bloom  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  man- 
darins themselves. 

The  extreme  avidity  of  the  Chinese  for  the  demoralising  indul- 
gence in  opium  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  for  no  other 
foreign  commodity  will  they  consent  to  part  with  their  sycee 
silver,  unless  we  except  the  commodity  of  peace  which  was  lately 
paid  heavily  for  in  specie  by  their  government.  All  the  money 
in  the  countrv  exhibits  a  tendency  to  flow  forth  in  exchange 
for  opium.  The  tide  has  long  been  setting  with  a  strong  ebb 
from  the  remotest  depths  of  the  Mongohan  provinces,  from  the 
%vild  and  barbarous  regions  that  lean  against  the  central  plateau 
of  A  sia,  towards  the  coast,  where  the  greater  part  of  it,  unless 
some  change  takes  place  in  manners  or  pohcy,  will  by  degrees 
collect  to  be  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  ancient 
laws  of  the  empire,  forbidding  the  opening  of  certain  extensive 
mines  in  the  tea  districts,  must  then  be  abandoned,  or  a  monstrous 
nominal  value  be  put  upon  silver,  which  would  speedily  bring 
back  bullion  into  the  country  at  the  expense  of  its  industry.  This 
circumstance — ^the  disappearance  of  the  money  we  mean,  for  the 
Chinese  were  incapable  of  foreseeing  all  the  consequences  of  what 
they  deprecated  merely  from  a  blind  attachment  to  the  symbol  of 
wealth — had  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  financial  depart- 
ment of  the  government.  Memorials  from  divers  learned  man- 
darins were  presented,  setting  forth  in  flowery  language  the  evils 
of  the  constant  drain  that  existed  on  the  resources  of  the  country. 
Counter-memorials,  magnifying  the  blessings  of  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  and  wisely  recommending  the  legalisation  of  the  opium 
trade,  in  order  to  bnng  it  within  the  control  of  government,  also 
found  their  way  to  the  imperial  footstool.  These  emanated  from 
a  party  sincerely  desirous  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
and  headed  by  the  empress,  who  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
over  her  husband.  Her  counsels  for  a  time  prevailed,  and  a  strong 
disposition  began  to  be  manifested  in  favour  of  liberal  measures. 
But  the  old  bigoted  spirit  of  the  Chinese  took  the  alarm,  and  al- 
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lying  itself  with  the  contemptible  jealousies  of  the  court,  the  feara 
of  the  financiers,  and  the  natural  i^ections  of  the  emperor,  whose 
son  died  about  this  time  from  the  effects  of  the  noxious  pipe  in 
his  very  palace,  succeeded  in  creating  a  wide-spread,  though  for 
the  most  part  hypocritical,  agitation  against  opium.  Edict  after 
edict  was  promulgated.  Death  was  threatened.  Blood  soon  began 
to  flow.  Executions  were  multipUed.  A  reign  of  terror  darkened 
the  &ce  of  the  land.  Every  external  symptom  accordingly  of 
national  excitement  manifested  itself  The  order  had  gone  forth 
that  all  the  world  should  be  moral.  Whoever  wished  to  curry 
&vour  undertook  to  be  the  adjutant  of  government.  Mandarins, 
with  buttons  of  all  colours,  turned  informers  against  the  meanest 
offenders.  The  temperance  movement  in  Ireland  seemed  repeated 
on  a  grand  scale.  Millions  affected  to  abjure  the  habit.  But  the 
whole  change  was  on  the  sur&ce.  Men  gave  up  their  pipes  to 
government  and  bought  new  ones.  The  dru^  was  smuggled  in 
with  greater  secrecy,  in  increased  quantities,  and  at  a  higher  price. 
If  it  happened  that  perchance  there  was  one  sincere  nonest  re- 
former in  any  trading  town  who  would  not  wink  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  opium,  transactions  took  place  by  night,  in  dark  coves  and 
solitary  creeks,  where  the  precious  chests  were  exchanged,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  rocks  or  out  on  the  lonely  sea-beach  far  from  the 
habitations  of  man,  for  that  silver  which  so  much  stress  was  laid 
on  retaining.  A  single  little  vessel  has  been  known  to  return  to 
India,  from  one  of  these  romantic  excursions,  with  seventy  thou* 
sand  pounds'  weight  of  true,  genuine,  imadulterated  sycee.  So 
the  export  of  bullion  continued,  and  the  people  smok^  in  iheir 
sleeves,  and  laughed  in  them  too,  in  spite  of^  the  incessant  exer- 
tions and  incessant  proclamations  of  the  government.  Such  is 
the  inevitable  issue  of  any  attempt  to  force  a  change  in  manners 
in  opposition  to  taste  and  habit.  It  remains  to  ^ow  the  con- 
nexion of  this  movement  with  the  European  trade. 

This  may  be  done  in  a  few  words.  Finding  that  whilst  any 
commerce  was  carried  on,  the  contraband  traffic  in  opium  would 
continue,  the  emperor  sought  to  frighten  away  all  foreigners  from 
his  shores.  That  this  was  not  done  with  Japanese  inexorability,, 
arose  from  the  fact  that  a  vast  population  in  the  tea-districts  was 
interested  in  the  continuance  of  the  legitimate  trade.  Still  the  war 
was  produced  which  resulted  in  the  well-known  treaties  from  which 
such  vast  benefits  are  expected  to  flow.  That  such  will  not  be 
the  case  we  do  not  assert.  Almost  every  requisite  condition  for 
prosperous  commerce  is  now  found  in  China.  Though  the  em- 
peror and  most  of  his  court  may  be  sullen  in  their  acquiescence, 
the  people,  especially  those  who  are  not  of  Tartar  descent,  gladly 
hail  the  prospect  of  increased  intercoiurse  with  us.     Among  the 
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poor,  with  the  exception  of  the  ruffianly  population  of  Canton^ 
there  is  everywhere  manifested  great  good-will;  and  it  is  remark* 
able,  that  wherever  we  had  occasion,  during  the  war,  to  make  any 
prolonged  stay,  we  invariably  left  a  good  impression  behind. 
Those  who  had  once  enjoyed  tne  advantage  of  Bntish  rule,  looked 
forward  with  horror  to  the  prospect  of  returning  under  the  yoke 
of  the  mandarins.  This  is  the  testimony,  not  of  persons  who 
write  imder  the  eye  of  the  Foreign  Office,  but  of  all  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
who  express  themselves  with  the  freedom  of  confidenrial  inter- 
couise«  We  lay  no  stress  on  the  floating  rumours  to  be  picked 
up  at  Hong-kong,  or  Macao,  or  Canton,  basing  our  conclusions  en- 
tirely on  the  accounts  of  actual  eye-witnesses.  The  immense  rush 
of  colonists  to  the  first-named  place,  and  the  sudden  rise  into  im- 
portance of  Victoria  city,  speak  volumes  for  the  light  in  which 
we  are  regarded  by  the  Chinese.  As  to  their  willingness  to  trade, 
it  is  beyond  question.  Before  the  free  ports  could  be  opened,  a 
mart  was  established  at  Chusan,  where  a  certain  amount  of  busi- 
ness, in  spite  of  the  difficulties  we  have  alluded  to,  was  done ;  and 
twelve  months  prior  to  the  actual  formal  opening  of  the  trade  at 
Ningpo,  a  *  foreign  goods  warehouse,'  was  set  up  in  the  city. 

W  ith  respect  to  the  increased  facilities  affi^rded  by  the  treaty, 
much  might  be  said;  but  it  is  self-evident,  that  so  vast  an  empire 
could  not  be  properly  supplied  with  goods  by  one  channel,  ob- 
structed by  a  vexatious  monopoly.  The  principal  demand  for 
our  fine  goods  has  always  existed  in  the  province  of  Keang-soo, 
where  stands  that  abode  of  luxury,  that  palace  of  pleasure,  that 
focus  of  wealth,  fashion,  and  dissipation,  the  city  of  Sii-chau-f6. 
By  our  admission  into  the  port  of  Shang-hai,  we  can  approach  by 
sea  within  seventy  miles  of  this  important  market  for  our  goods. 
Formerly  every  tning  came  via  Canton,  by  the  route  whose  diffi- 
culties are  described  so  graphically  by  the  quaint  and  ingenious 
Navarette,  and  that  admirably  nmve  writer,  Father  Ripa.  A 
more  modem  traveller,  the  Rev.  William  C.  Milne,  who  has  not 
et  appeared  before  the  public,*  observes  in  a  document  which 
e  has  placed  in  our  hands  : 

"  I  was  peculiarly  struck,  in  my  inland  journey,  with  the  amazing 
difficulties  which  the  merchants  of  China  have  had  to  encounter,  in  the 
carriage  of  goods  into  the  interior  from  the  port  of  Canton, — across 
lofty  gaps  or  passes,  along  rapid  and,  in  the  summer  season,  shallow 

*  A  work  from  his  pen  will,  howeyer,  very  shortly  appear,  and  we  are  sure 
from  his  ability,  and  the  almost  unexampled  opportimities  he  has  enjoyed,  it  will 
meet  with  great  success.  He  travelled  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles  in  the  in- 
terior, disguised  as  a  Chinese,  which  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  ena- 
bled him  to  do  with  the  greater  profit. 
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rivers, — often  on  the  shoulders  of  hotJi  men  and  women,— and  against 
wind  and  current.  I  have  seen  more  thau  half-a-dozen  boats  stuck  fast 
in  the  centre  of  a  river  (all  laden  with  European  goods  bought  up  at 
Canton),  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  water.  This  enormous 
expenditure  of  time,  labour,  patience,  and  money,  the  merchants  deeply 
feel;  and  now  that  they  will  be  saved  a  great  deal  of  all  this  labour  and 
toil,  by  direct  communication  with  our  merchants  and  shipping  at  the 
free  ports,  the  run  for  our  trade  will  be,  I  believe,  in  a  few  years  almost 
overwhelming." 

Another  traveller,  who  travelled  along  the  coast  from  Nankin 
to  Canton,  describes  the  ridges  of  mountains,  occurring  at  inter- 
vals, as  almost  impassable,  so  that  the  impediments  to  trade  in  that 
direction  must  have  been  enormous.  A  single  instance  may  suf- 
fice to  show  how  effectually  our  manufacturers  were  prevented 
from  percolating  through  the  whole  empire;  glass  bottles  were 
looked  upon  as  objects  of  wonder  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nankin 
when  exhibited  by  our  troops ! 

"  I  remember,"  continues  Mr.  Milne,  "during  the  same  journey,  ask- 
ing a  barber,  on  the  borders  of  Canton  prorince,  what  the  tea-merchants 
were  doing  ?  He  replied :  ^  Why,  many  of  them  are  holding  back. 
They  hear  that  the  foreigners  are  going  to  trade  at  Shang-hai  and  other 
ports ;  and,  as  they  will  have  less  trouble  in  the  carriage  of  the  teas,  as 
they  themselves  are  to  be  permitted  to  trade,  and  as  the  profits  will  go 
into  their  own  pockets,  instead  of  the  purse  of  the  Cohong,  they  are  re- 
luctant to  send  their  goods  to  Canton,  and  prefer  trying  Shang-hai  or 
Fuh-chau-fvL' " 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  will,  among  other  things,  ap- 
pear that  the  Chinese,  though  they  wish  to  trade,  desire  to  give 
their  tea  and  other  productions,  as  silk,  rice,  &c.,  in  exchange  for 
our  manufactures.  But  our  merchants  insist  upon  receiving  a 
ffood  portion  of  their  payment  in  dollars,  because  in  England  there 
IS  only  a  certain  demand  for  Chinese  articles.  This  arises,  not  from 
unwillingness  in  us  to  consume  more  than  we  now  do,  but  from 
the  enormous  duty  levied  by  our  custom-house — ^two  shillings 
and  two  pence  a  pound,  amounting  on  tea,  even  of  a  vqtj  fair 
quality,  to  as  much  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  If  the 
duty  were  lowered  to  one  shilling,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  re- 
venue would  be  little  if  at  all  the  loser  by  it.  The  exchequer  is 
always  benefited  by  a  reduction  of  heavy  imposts  on  those  articles, 
the  consumption  of  which  is  limited  only  by  the  means  of  the 
community.  It  may  be  added  that,  if  cheap  tea  were  within  the 
reach  of  our  manufacturing  classes,  not  only  would  a  vast  addi- 
tional amount  of  sugar  be  imported,  but  the  cost  of  production  of 
every  article  would  be  diminished  and  our  power  to  compete  with 
foreigners,  in  aU  the  markets  of  the  world,  materially  augmented. 
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The  reason  which  we  have  thus  assigned  for  the  slowness  with 
which  our  merchandise  finds  its  way  into  the  Flowery  Land,  in 
spite  of  all  the  advantages  afforded,  is  so  simple  and  plain  that  it 
requires  no  development.  If  we  will  not  take,  in  payment  for 
what  we  have  to  sell,  that  which  the  Chinese  offer,  it  is  our  own 
fault,  and  if  they,  in  consequence,  prefer  carrying  on  commerce 
with  other  nations,  and  receiving  civiUsation  from  them,  we  alone 
are  to  blame.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  merely  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  two  empires  that  are  under  discussion. 
We  have  other  things  to  offer  besides  clothing  to  the  Chinese. 
They  are  immersed  in  moral  and  intellectual  darkness — we  have 
the  light — ^let  us  communicate  it  to  them.  They  grovel  in  ig- 
norance— we  have  knowledge — ^let  us  impart  it.  They  profess 
various  rival  systems  of  degrading  superstition — we  have  a  pure 
faith — let  us  not  withhold  it.  We  are  under  a  sacred  obligation 
to  carry  the  gospel  over  the  earth.  But  the  same  obstructions 
which  we  throw  in  the  way  of  commerce  act  also  to  prevent  the 
e£Gicacious  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Chinese.  Com- 
plete exclusion,  however,  of  the  true  faith  can  even  now  no  longer 
be  maintained.  Abeady  can  the  benighted  population  behold  the 
wall,  which  has  so  long  kept  out  the  light  that  has  shone  over 
most  other  portions  of  the  globe,  totter  and  give  way.  For 
many  long  years  a  few  scattered  Protestant  missionanes  have 
roamed  along  the  outside,  looking  up  at  the  battlements  with  envy, 
and  listening  to  catch  even  the  imperfect  and  dying  echoes  of 
Christian  doctrine,  which  had  been  aroused  in  former  times  by  the 
self-devoted  Cathohc  priests.  But  in  that  vast  solitude,  peopled 
by  a  nation  that  all  but  denied  the  existence  of  God,  the  voice  of 
truth  had  well-nigh  been  stifled,  or  was  heard  only  amid  rocks  and 
caves  or  in  the  most  sacred  family  sanctuaries.  The  din  of  scholastic 
morality,  poured  forth  by  those  hollow,  but  sounding  instruments, 
the  Chmese  philosophers,  fell  upon  the  ear  on  every  side ;  but  the 
true  Christian  could  hear  nothing  that  warranted  him  in  believing 
that  his  work  had  been  commenced  with  any  effect. 

We  have  suggested  the  vastness  of  the  field  to  be  cultivated. 
The  labourers  at  present  engaged  in  the  work  of  conversion  ate 
as  follows: 


Table  of  IVotestant  Missionaries  now  in  China  Proper. 

Sent  .by  the  Americans 16^ 

"     London  Missionary  Society 9 

Church  Missionary  Society  2 


Many  of  these 
missionaries  are 
married,  and  their 


,-.     „  lotal „  ^  wives  are  actively 

Miscellaneoas 2  "^ 


Native  Agents 6 

Grand  Total 35; 


engaged  in  difl^- 
ing  instraction. 
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It  is  not  necessary,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  to  say  more  than 
that  the  disproportion  appeanng  between  the  number  of  heathens 
to  be  converted,  and  that  of  the  missionaries  sent  to  begin  the 
work,  arises  from  the  fact,  that  there  is,  as  yet,  no  national  sym- 
pathy excited  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese.  To  create  this,  we  must 
multiply  our  commercial  relations  with  them.  The  private  rela- 
tions of  debtor  and  creditor  are  often  not  the  most  satisfactory, 
not  the  most  productive  of  friendly  feelings;  but  states  mutually 
indebted,  which  preserve  the  intention  of  acting  with  good  faitn 
towards  each  other,  have  exchanged  pledges  of  friendship  and 
reciprocal  esteem.  The  Chinese  are  a  people  prone  to  imitate; — 
let  them  continually  see  us  exercising  the  virtues  of  honesty  and 
good  faith,  and  they  will  quickly  feel  the  necessity  and  advantage 
of  exercising  them  likewise,  and  be  thus  led  insensibly  to  the 
source  whence  we  ourselves  have  derived  whatever  morality  we 
possess. 

It  is  a  truth,  however,  which  all  experience  teaches  us,  that  the 
accomplishment  of  no  great  and  good  work  is,  in  this  world,  per- 
mitted without  obstacles  created  by  the  envy  of  man  being  to 
be  surmounted.  This  indeed  it  is  that  gives  its  value  to  our  ex- 
ertions. In  the  present  instance  we  shall  have,  firstly,  the  jealou^ 
of  the  Tartar  rulers  to  encounter;  but  this  may  be  soothed  or 
disregarded,  according  to  the  course  of  policy  we  adopt-  Secondly, 
we  shall  be  impeded,  in  a  certain  degree,  by  the  somewhat  un- 
scrupulous rivalry  of  the  Americans.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
harsh  upon  Brother  Jonathan, — but  we  may  assert,  without  of- 
fence, that  during  the  war,  they  took  care,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  to  foster  the  enmity  of  the  Chinese  towards  us.  Many  of 
&eir  merchants  had,  from  time  to  time,  secret  interviews  with  the 
authorities  of  Canton,  and  gave,  it  is  supposed,  their  advice  as  to 
the  best  means  of  thwarting  the  Britishers.  Since  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty,  they  have  distinguished  themselves  by  an  aflfected 
contempt  of  the  imperial  officers,  breaking  through  the  bounds  pre- 
scribed, and  paying  visits,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  to  cities, 
the  approach  to  which  had  been  forbidden.  Thirdly,  the  French 
have  played  a  similar  part.  Whilst  the  war  ccmtinueid,  they  sent  a 
sort  of  aemonstration  squadron  to  the  coast  of  China,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  convince  the  inhabitants  of  their  national  existence. 
In  many  places,  however,  they  only  succeeded  in  assisting  to 
swell  our  apparent  force.  The  body  of  the  people,  especially  in 
the  interior,  has  no  knowledge  of  them.  Very  few  even  of  the 
officials  ever  mention  the  name  of  the  French.  *  It  is  on  Britain,' 
says  a  letter  before  us,  *  that  their  hopes  and  fears,  respect,  vene- 
ration, and  terror,  are  expended.* 

Nevertheless,  the  French  were  determined,  if  possible,  that  this 
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etate  of  things  should  not  continue.  It  was  galling  to  them  that 
their  flag,  only  elevated  after  a  long  interval,  at  Canton,  since  the 
accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  should  have  no  commerce  to  protect, 
— ^that  scarcely  a  French  ship  ever  made  its  appearance  in  port. 
They  accordingly  determined,  that  if  they  had  no  real  connexion 
with  China,  they  would,  at  least,  have  a  seeming  one,  and  they 
could  think  of  no  better  way  of  accomplishing  their  wishes,  than 
to  send  out  a  few  ships  to  ape  oi^r  manoeuvres  and  follow  our 
movements  along  the  coast.  '  Their  maritime  vanity  was  satisfied 
with  this  puerile  imitation.  They  were  quite  content  to  be  in- 
significant rather  than  nothing,  and  coveted  the  glory  which  a 
dwarf  can  acquire  by  comparison  with  a  giant.  Nor  did  they  care 
if  they  excited  merriment.  A  child,  when  he  mimics  the  march- 
ing of  a  grenadier,  is  quite  as  pleased  with  the  smile  as  with  the 
applause  of  the  bystanders.  All  that  France  wanted  was  a  recog- 
nition, accompanied  with  no  matter  what  signs  of  contempt,  that 
her  navy  absolutely  existed. 

And  here  again,  as  at  Tahiti,  and  in  so  many  other  parts  of  the 
world,  was  exhibited  the  alliance  of  Jesuitism  with  infidelity.  When 
Louis  Phihppe's  government  saw  a  probability  that  Protestantism 
might  be  made  a  great  instrument  of  healing  the  differences  be- 
tween ourselves  and  China,  he  condescended  to  bend  his  regal 
person  to  blow  the  dying  embers  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  China. 
A  gang  of  priests  was  raked  together  in  a  hurry,  and  despatched 
on  the  errand  of  mercy,  namely,  to  excite,  by  all  manner  of  means, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire  against  us,  to  sow  discord, 
to  promote  disunion,  to  recommend  insurrection  and  massacre. 
On  some  future  occasion  we  may  develop  more  at  length  the 
machinations  of  the  propagand  in  China.  For  the  present,  the 
following  short  extracts  from  the  journal  of  a  gentleman,  whose 
name  we  shall  not  mention,  but  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
knowing  what  was  passing,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  doings : 

"  TiNGHAi,  Capital  of  Chusan,  May  7,  1842. — Seven  Catholic 
missionaries  (I  believe  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  with  one  Chinese,) 
arrived  and  located  themselves  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs.     *     »     » 

"  May  13. — Two  more  missionaries  (said  to  be  versed  in  the  lan- 
guage) arrived  on  board  the  French  frigate  Erigone,  Captain  Cecile,  ac- 
companied by  L*  Artemise.  »  ♦  •  Shortly  after,  a  placard  appeared 
upon  the  city  walls,  in  various  quarters,  in  Chinese,  calling  upon  the 
people  to  keep  up  heart,  for  the  French  had  come  to  assist  them  against 
the  English,  and,  with  a  combined  effort,  the  English  would  be  exter- 
minated. Allusion  was  also  made  to  the  French  missionaries  in  the 
city.  The  British  authorities,  of  course,  saw  it  their  duty  to  take  the 
matter  up.  The  Frenchmen  all  denied  any  lot  or  part  in  the  matter, 
staked  their  honour  and  so  forth,  and  thus  the  matter  ended." 
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We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a  aliglit  Ekelch  of  ilfie  subsequent 
proceedings  of  the  Erigone.  Leaving  Chusan  she  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  British  squadron  to  Shang-hai ;  occasiona!ly 
showing  off  and  playing  all  manner  of  pianks  to  convince 
our  jolly  tars  how  little  her  crew  understood  of  nautical  affairt. 
Her  mission,  however,  was  political ;  she  had  instructions  from 
home.  *;  After  our  gallant  admiral  and  his  compeers,"  says 
an  eye-witness,  ma  document  in  our  possession,  '^  had  proceeded 
up  the  river,  and  after  his  Excellency  Sir  Henry  Jofr- 
tinger  had  issued  that  noble  proclamation,  off  the  mouth  !df 
Woosungy  river,  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  government 
to  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel,  and  to  the  just  and  honest  demands 
of  Great  Britain,  the  French  commodore  sent  .ashore  a  proclama- 
tion, generously  offering  his  aid  to  act  as  umpire  between  China 
and  England !  On  Mr.  Morrison's  return  to  Shang-h^,  I  put  acopy 
of  this  into  his  hands,  for  he  had  not  seen  it,  and  it  exoited  ias 
surprise  not  a  Httle.  I  asked  an  intelligent  Chinese,  who  was 
then  on  the  spot,  to  give  me  his  impression  of  it  He  replied: 
*  The  French  are  eviaently  jealous  that  England  will  reap  all  the 
benefits  of  future  trade  with  our  country.' " 

The  monstrous  piece  of  impertinence  we  have  related  was  passed 
over  with  the  scorn  it  deserved.  But  the  French  commodore  was 
neither  rebuffed  nor  offended.  It  entered  into  his  plan,  the  plaA 
we  mean  that  had  been  laid  down  for  him,  to  expose  the  name  of 
France  to  obloquy,  in  the  desperate  attempt  to  do  injury  to  the 
British.  Her  reputation  was  not  so  tender  and  unspotted  that  a 
little  exposure  could  do  it  much  material  damage.  Like  an  oU 
battered  coquette,  her  character  could  not  be  much  the  worse  for 
a  little  rough  handling.  Accordingly,  the  worthy  commodore, 
insensible  to  affront,  impervious  to  the  shafts  of  ridicule,  resolved 
to  follow  us  up  the  river.  That  his  presence  was  not  indispensable, 
he  had  previously  received  an  intimation,  which  he  manased  t^ 
extract  by  a  piece  of  sang-froid  unparalleled,  actually  sendmg  to 
H.  E.  Sir  W.  Parker,  to  know  if  he  might  count  on  the  assistance 
of  his  steamers,  in  case  the  amateur  Erigone  should  run  on  any  (£ 
the  sandbanks  in  the  Yang-tse-Kiang.  He  was  politely  informed 
in  reply,  that  he  could  count  on  no  such  assistance,  However, 
up  he  determined  to  go,  conscious  that  no  French  ship  of  war 
would  ever  dare  again  to  venture  on  the  same  enterprise;  up -we 
say  he  ventured  to  proceed  under  the  protection  of  the  Britidi 
fleet,  carefully  keeping  back  until  the  fighting  was  over,  and  tfaei 
following  to  perform  the  only  things  we  had  left  undone — ^to  insult 
the  unfortunate  Chinese,  to  rob  and  to  plunder.  The  Erigone  at 
last  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Nankin,  where  she  was  received 
with  cool  indifference  by  the  British,  which  provoked  Commodore 
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Gecile  exceedingly.  He  did  not  think  that  his  achievement  was  re- 
ceived with  the  laudation  it  merited;  and,  certainly,  if  we  measure 
his  capacity  with  his  deeds,  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  had 
performed  something  wonderful.  It  was  not  given  to  every 
Frenchman  to  sneak  up  at  the  tail  of  our  squadron  to  the  renowned 
city  of  Nankin.  Few  also  among  that  nation  can  boast  of  the  au- 
dacity which  induced  Commodore  Cecile,  unexpected,  unbidden, 
to  pull,  in  spite  of  remonstrance,  past  the  sentinels,  who  3delded 
to  his  obstinacy  from  mere  courtesy,  and  to  climb  up  the  side  of 
H.  M.  S.  Cornwallls,  where  the  treaty-convocation  was  being  held, 
into  the  midst  of  which  he  actually  thrust  himself,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  and  the  wonder  of  the  grave  Elipoo. 
All  this,  however,  would  have  been  comparatively  harmless, 
but  for  what  succeeded.  When  the  negotiations  had  been  con- 
cluded, when  the  treaty  had  been  signed,  when  the  British 
ships,  one  by  one,  had  dropped  down  the  river,  still  the 
Engone  tarried.  Her  gallant  commodore  was  endeavouring 
to  discover  some  mode  of  distinguishing  himself  before  he 
left.  But  at  Nankin  this  could  not  be  found.  Accordingly, 
he  was  compelled  at  length  to  weigh  anchor.  It  would  not  have 
been  prudent  to  stay  too  long  behind  his  guardians.  Well, 
he  arrived  at  *  Golden  Island'  off  Chin-kean-fu.  Here  was  a  superb 
Chinese  library,  over  which  his  Excellency  Sir  W.  Parker  had 
Bet  a  guard  of  marines,  and  the  gate  of  which  he  had  sealed  up, 
ordering  it  not  to  be  touched  unless  terms  were  not  come  to,  m 
which  case  the  volumes  would  have  been  removed  to  England. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  guard  had  been  withdrawn,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  French  commodore,  actuated  by  the  love  of  science^ 
and  Gommitting  a  dishonest  act  in  the  interest  of  philology,  went 
with  a  party  to  the  island  and  meanly  stole  the  contents  of  the 
library.  To  this  they  may  have  been  impelled  bv  another  motive, 
besides  those  we  have  named — a  desire,  namely,  to  injure  our 
character;  as  the  Chinese  of  those  parts,  never  having  heard  of 
France,  would  naturally  attribute  the  robbery  to  us.  The  sub^ 
sequent  doings  of  the  French  in  China  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
record.  They  have  taken  care  to  establish  a  consul  at  Canton,  in 
the  person  of  M.  Ratti  Menton,  notorious  for  his  quarrelsome  dis- 
position; and  they  have  sent  out  an  embassy,  whose  performances 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  chronicle.  What  we  have  related  will  be 
eofficient  to  characterise  their  proceedings.  We  have  noticed 
them  simply  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  public  know  what  kind 
of  obstructions  may  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  our  continued  peace- 
ful intercourse  with  the  Chinese. 
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Akt.  XI. — 1.  Niehuhr*s  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Rome y  from 
the  first  Punic  War  to  the  Death  of  Constantine.  Edited  by 
Leonhaed  Schmitz.     Ph.  D.     2  vols.     London.     1844. 

2.  Michelet :  Histoire  Romaine.  lere  partie :  Repuhlique.  3 
vols.     Bruxelles.     1840. 

3.  Prosper  Merimee :  Etudes  sur  T Histoire  Romaine,  2  vols. 
Paris.     1844. 

4.  Galltts;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  ofAugiLstus;  with  Notes 
and  Excursus  illustrative  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  die 
Romans.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Professor  Becker. 
By  F.  Metcalfe,  B.A.    London.     1844. 

The  history  of  Rome  is  eternally  new  and  imiversally  interesting. 
Veil  after  veil  may  be  withdrawn,  mystery  after  mystery  may  be 
explored,  yet  there  it  stands,  a  problem  endless  in  its  variety  of 
aspects,  inexhaustible  in  its  interest.  Generations  after  genera- 
tions exhaust  their  science  and  their  learning,  and  leave  the  sub- 
ject as  a  legacy  to  the  science  and  learning  of  successors.  As  the 
world  grows  wiser,  it  derives  deeper  lessons  from  Roman  expe- 
rience ;  as  history  itself  approaches  nearer  to  the  character  of  science, 
it  penetrates  more  clearly  into  the  mysteries  of  that  prodigious 
empire.  Mark  Antony  said,  that  the  grandeur  of  Rome  was 
seen  less  in  what  she  took  from,  than  in  what  she  gave  to  the 
world ;  and  he  spoke  truly.  Every  thing  Rome  has  given  to  the 
world  has  been  of  the  same  stamp  of  greatness.  Her  law,  her 
roads,  her  experience,  political  and  moral,  her  examples  of  heroism 
and  her  examples  of  baseness.  For  good  or  for  evil  she  has  had 
no  equal.  Her  greatness  is  of  a  higher  cast,  her  profligacy 
of  a  deeper  hue,  than  that  of  any  nation  in  history.  Rome 
was  nghtly  named  the  Eternal  City:  nghtly  was  she  named 
'Pwfti;,  force :  for  even  now,  when  her  empire  has  crumbled  to  dust, 
when  her  city  is  little  better  than  a  heap  of  .ruins,  even  now  her 
history  holds  its  sway  over  the  imairinations  of  men,  her  expe- 
rien  J  is  questione/with  avidity  by  the  wise.  And  what  a 
history !  what  experience ! 

A  contemporary  has  recently  raised  his  voice  against  the  study 
of  Roman  and  Grecian  History  in  our  colleges  and  schools,  as 
tending  to  foster  that  warlike  propensity  which  Christianity  re- 
probates. An  idle  fear.  Not  only  does  Christianity,  but  all  the 
tendencies  of  modern  society,  reprobate  war;  and  when  this  is  the 
case  we  might  as  well  express  our  fear  of  Roman  and  Grecian 
History  inculcating  polytheism,  as  of  their  fostering  a  ten- 
dency so  distinctly  at  variance  with  the  peaceful  fabric  of  so- 
ciety.    Our  youth  will  not  learn  to  have  a  greater  propensity  for 
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war  by  reading  Roman  History;  but  they  will  learn  many  other 
things  so  desirable  as  to  outweigh  that  objection,  if  indeed  it 
were  valid.  They  will  read  there  the  virtues  of  manliness:  vir- 
tues so  much  needed  and  so  little  cultivated  in  modem  society. 
They  will  learn  to  estimate  patriotism.  They  will  read,  perhaps, 
with  more  dispassionate  minds,  the  struggles  which  are  now  going 
on  in  the  world,  and  be  better  able  to  judge  of  our  poor  laws,  and 
com  laws,  our  reform  bills  and  votes  by  ballot,  when  they  see  the 
same  struggles  reflected  in  the  bistory  of  an  ancient  nation.  They 
will  see  there  every  form  of  political  error,  and  the  tyranny  which, 
results  from  error;  and  this  may  open  their  eyes  to  the  magnitude 
and  nature  of  the  political  dangers  of  their  own  state.  We  are  on 
a  vast  and  stormy  sea,  steering  towards  some  dim  and  unknown 
shore ;  others  have  sailed  upon  that  sea  before  us,  and  perished 
miserably;  but,  on  the  rocks  on  which  they  split,  beacons  are  now 
erected  to  warn  us  of  the  danger  :  beacons  not  less  useful  than  the 
stars  which  guide  us.     Rome  Is  a  blaze  of  beacons. 

The  history  of  Rome  is  a  strange  story,  and  one  profoundly 
tragic.  There  is  great  significance  in  the  symbol  of  the  wolf, 
winch  gave  the  Roman  nurshng  suck,  and  so  nourished  a  great, 
brawny,  brutal  race:  a  brutal,  but  a  great  race;  a  race  which 
mastered  the  world  because  it  deserved  to  master  it;  a  race  which 
first  mastered  the  world  by  the  sword,  and  afterwards  by  the  law, 
conquering  its  conquerors  and  taming  the  savage  hordes.  Like 
the  wolf,  their  nurse,  the  Romans  were  nourished  with  the  blood 
of  the  human  race.  In  the  poetry  of  their  early  history,  as  in  the 
terrible  prosaism  of  the  empire,  we  see  alike  the  fierceness  and 
brutality  of  the  wolf's  nursHng.  The  very  foundation  stones  of 
the  city  are  stained  with  fratricidal  blood.  The  city  itself  is  peo- 
pled by  means  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines;  and  dishonoured  by 
a  Tullia  and  a  Tarquin :  fit  preparations  for  the  proscriptions  of  a 
Sylla,  and  the  infinite  debaucheries  of  the  empire !  And  side  by 
side  with  these  dark  pictures  are  the  grand  portraits  of  a  Scsevola, 
Horatius  Codes,  Brutus,  Cincinnatus,  the  Scipios,  the  Gracchi, 
Caesar,  and  Marcus  Antoninus;  and,  greater  than  all  these,  the  grand 
figure  of  the  Roman  people.     Yes,  it  is  as  Niebuhr  eloquently  says : 

"  The  history  of  all  nations  of  the  ancient  world  ends  in  that  of  Rome, 
and  that  of  all  modem  nations  has  grown  out  of  that  of  Rome.  Thus, 
if  we  compare  history  with  history,  that  of  Rome  has  the  highest 
claims  to  our  attention.  It  shows  us  a  nation,  which  was  in  its  origin 
small,  like  a  grain  of  corn ;  but  this  originally  small  population  waxed 
greal^  transferred  its  character  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  became 
the  sovereign  of  nations  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The 
whole  of  Western  Europe  adopted  the  language  of  the  Romans,  and 
its  inhabitants  looked  upon  themselves  as  Romans.     The  laws  and  in- 
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stitutions  of  the  Romans  acquired  such  a  power  and  durability,  tbat 
even  at  the  present  moment  they  still  continue  to  maintain  their  in- 
fluence upon  millions  of  men.  Such  a  development  is  without  a  pa- 
rallel in  history.  Before  this  star  all  others  fade  and  vanish.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  we  have  to  consider  the  extraordinary  greatness  of  the 
individuals  and  their  achievements,  the  extraordinary  character  of  the 
institutions  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  Rome's  grandeur,  and 
those  events  which,  in  greatness  surpass,  all  others :  all  this  gives  to 
Romau  history  importance  and  durability." — *  Lectures,'  vol.  i.,  p.  92. 

All  books  that  treat  of  Rome  are  welcome ;  every  man'^s  view 
of  so  great  a  subject  is  worthy  of  attention.  Considering,  how- 
ever, the  abundance  of  the  materials,  we  may  express  our  surprise 
at  the  little  that  has  been  done  to  initiate  us  into  the  life  of  the 
Romans.  One  of  the  greatest  defects  in  Roman  histories  is  that 
they  do  not  make  Rome  present  to  us,  as  an  actual  city,  peopled 
with  living  men.  No  doubt  the  institutions  were  important;  but 
not  less  so  was  the  character  of  the  men  who  made  those  institu- 
tions. Above  all  things  we  need  a  graphic  picture  of  Rome  and 
its  inhabitants.  Both  under  the  republic  and  the  empire  what 
materials  for  a  skilful  artist,  and  how  strangely  neglected  by  his- 
torians !  Who,  in  reading  the  voluminous  accounts  of  Rome,  ever 
realises  to  himself  a  precise  image  of  the  eternal  city?  We  think 
of  the  Forum  and  its  noisy  debates;  we  think  of  the  baths  and 
their  gossiping  loungers;  but  do  we  picture  the  Jews  lying  hud- 
dled on  their  beds  of  straw — the  vociferating  pork  butchers,  and 
other  shopkeepers,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Forum — the  bookstalls, 
with  pillars  covered  with  placards  announcing  new  works,  a  mode 
of  advertising  still  largely  carried  on  in  Paris — the  public  schools, 
to  one  of  which  Virginia  was  hunying  when  Appius  Claudius 
leered  upon  her — the  slave-dealers — the  gladiators,  with  whom 
the  young  nobles  associated  to  learn  from  them,  and  practise  with 
them,  the  rules  of  sword  exercise,  useless  in  war,  as  ouryoung  nobles 
formerly  patronised  the  equally  brutal  members  of '  The  Fancy' — 
the  improvisatore,  of  whom  Statins  was  the  most  illustrious— the 
plebs,  roaring  out  the  rude  satire  of  the  Fescennine  ribaldries — 
the  vinedressers,  singing  snatches  of  Satumian  ballads, 

And  troops  of  sun-burned  husbandmen 
With  reaping-hooks  and  staves — 

the  assemblage  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  from  the 
bronze  faced  If umidian  to  the  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  Gaul — the 
magnificent  spectacles  and  gladiator  fights  given  by  the  wealthy 
and  ambitious — the  bribery  both  of  money  and  flattery  with  which 
the  men  aspiring  to  the  honours  of  quaestor,  or  tribune,  like  our 
modern  M.P's.,  unblushingly  purchased  the  '  sweet  voices'  of  the 
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electors— do  we  realise  these  and  a  thousand  other  details  of  the 
great  picture  seen  in  that  transparent  atmosphere  of  Italy,  which 
makes  every  outline  so  clear  and  sharp?  No;  historians  neglect 
these  details,  and  produce  incomplete  works.  Professor  Becker's 
'  Gallus,'  though  containing  very  many  curious  glimpses  of  the 
everyday  aspect  of  Roman  life,  omits  most  of  the  above  details, 
and  others  of  equal  importance.  But  did  the  work  contain  all 
that  is  known  on  the  subject,  our  remark  would  still  hold  good, 
for  we  spoke  of  historians.  Michelet  is  the  only  writer  we  are 
acquainted  with,  who  has  at  all  seen  the  necessity  of  bringing  in 
such  details,  on  appropriate  occasions,  to  illustrate  and  enliven 
disquisition  and  narrative.  In  his  little  work,  there  is  not  only 
erudition  and  sagacity,  but  the  far  higher  qualities  of  an  artist. 
Rome,  the  city  and  its  people,  is  in  some  measure  made  present 
to  us.  Tlie  individuals  are  known  to  us.  We  understand  their 
moral,  religious,  national  sentiments,  and  we  understand  their 
actions.  Michelet  does  not  paint  character  by  epigrams,  nor  by 
epithets.  He  does  not  make  a  catalogue  of  good  qualities,  then 
another  catalogue  of  bad  qualities,  and  affixing  to  them  a  name, 
bid  you  behold  a  man.  The  man  himself  is  before  you.  You  are 
let  into  the  secret  of  his  soul  by  his  deeds  and  words ;  you  under- 
stand his  deeds  and  words  by  understanding  the  secret  of  his  soul. 
His  beliefs,  his  superstitions,  his  loves,  his  hatreds,  and  his  motives, 
are  laid  bare ;  you  know  him  almost  as  familiarly  as  you  know 
Hamlet  or  Jacques,  Macbeth  or  Falstaff.  Not  only  the  great  men 
of  history  are  thus  marshalled  before  you;  the  great  people,  whom 
few  regard,  is  almost  as  vividly  pictured.  wAjid  all  this  is  done 
with  a  few  brief  significant  touches,  thrown  in  as  it  were  care- 
lessly, but  with  most  masterly  effect;  done  en  passant j  but  calcu- 
lated to  endure.  There  are  some  conjectures,  in  this  work  of  Mi- 
clielet's,  ingenious  but  questionable,  and  there  are  some  deficiencies ; 
but,  in  respect  of  graphic  power,  there  is  no  history  of  Rome  to 
rival  it.     We  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  it  hereafter. 

The  *  Lectures '  of  Niebuhr  are  now  for  the  first  time  pub- 
lished from  the  MS.  notes  taken  by  the  students  at  the  time  of 
delivery;  arranged,  and  their  statements  verified,  by  Dr.  Schmitz, 
die  friend  and  pupil  of  Niebuhr,  and  translator  of  the  third 
volume  of  the  '  Roman  History.'  Dr.  Schmitz  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  materials  upon  which  he  had  to  work. 

"  In  order  to  put  the  reader  in  a  position  fully  to  understand  these 
■preKminary  remarks,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  give  some  account  of 
the  materials  I  had  to  work  upon,  and  of  the  principles  I  have  endea- 
voured to  follow.  The  notes  upon  which  the  present  work  is  founded  were 
made  in  the  winter  of  1828r29,  and  the  summer  of  1829,  wk6n  Niebuhr 
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gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  £[istory  of  Rome  in  the  Uniyersitj  of  Bonn. 
The  last  time  that  he  ever  lectmred  on  that  subject.  His  intention  was 
to  relate  the  History  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  during  the  winter  coiu*se  of  1828-29  ;  but  the  time- 
he  lectured  five  times  every  week,  and  each  lecture  lasted  three  quarters 
of  an  hour — ^was  not  sufficient^  and  he  was  not  able  to  carry  the  history 
further  than  the  reign  of  Augustus. — In  order  to  fulfil  his  engagement, 
he  continued  his  lectures  in  the  summer  of  1829,  in  which  he  related  the 
history  of  the  Roman  emperors. — The  time  allowed  for  this  continuation, 
one  lecture  every  week,  proved  again  insufficient;  and,  brief  as  his 
sketches  of  the  history  of  the  emperors,  and  the  principal  events  of  their 
reigns  were,  yet  the  summer  course  came  to  its  close  just  as  Niebuhr  had 
finished  his  account  of  Constantino  the  Great. 

*'  It  must  be  observed  that  Niebuhr  delivered  his  lectures  before  young 
men  who  were  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  leading  events  m. 
Roman  history,  or  at  least  to  possess  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the 
ancient  languages  to  read  the  Greek  and  Latin  works  which  form  the 
sources  of  our  knowledge.  It  was,  therefore,  not  so  much  Niebuhr*s 
object  to  fill  their  memory  with  all  the  details  of  history,  as  to  enable 
them  to  understand  its  important  events,  and  to  form  correct  notions  of 
the  men  and  institutions  which  occur  in  the  history  of  Rome — hence 
some  events  were  passed  over  altogether,  and  others  were  only  slightly 
alluded  to,  especially  where  he  could  refer  his  hearers  to  the  anciente 
themselves  for  accurate  and  satisfactory  information.'* — Preface,  pp.  9,10. 

Having-eollated  his  own  notes,  with  those  of  a  great  many  of 
his  fellow-students,  thus  supplying  omissions  and  correcting 
errors,  Dr.  Scbmitz  began  the  laborious  task  of  verifying  every 
one  of  Niebuhr's  statements,  and  of  giving  the  references  to 
authorities,  which  a  lecturer  would  not  think  of  doing.  In 
this  task  Dr.  Schmitz  has  employed  all  that  patience  which 
is  characteristic  of  German  scholarship.  He  has  corrected 
an  immense  number  of  inaccuracies,  such  as  would  naturally 
escape  a  lecturer  in  the  heat  of  argument;  and  with  becoming 
modesty  he  has  corrected  them  in  silence.  Whenever  he  can 
find  no  authority  for  a  statement  made  by  Niebuhr,  or  when  the 
authority  given  by  Niebuhr  seems  insuflScient,  Dr.  Schmitz  care- 
fully warns  the  reader  of  it  in  a  note.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is, 
that  we  have  Niebuhr*s  vast  science,  controlled  by  a  scrupulous  ex- 
actitude in  the  verification  and  citation  of  authorities.  It  is  a  book 
to  become  popular.  For,  unlike  the  '  Roman  History,'  it  is  almost 
entirely  a  narrative  instead  of  a  disquisition;  and,  indeed,  we 
know  of  no  work  where  in  so  small  a  compass  the  reader  will 
^ain  so  distinct  an  idea  of  the  leading  points  of  Niebuhr's  cri- 
tical principles,  as  in  the  introductory  lectures.  He  here  confines 
himself  to  results;  indicating  the  leading  arguments  on  which 
those  results  are  grounded;  and  so  furnishing  a  popular  intro- 
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duction  to  the  disquisitions  of  his  great  work.  Moreover,  bdng 
addressed  to  students,  it  has  a  popular  method  of  exposition; 
which,  without  arriving  at  any  thing  hke  artistic  narrative,  is 
infinitely  more  amusing  than  the  weighty,  but  somewhat  tedious, 
passages  of  the  'Roman  History.'  It  will  widen  his  reputation,  but 
it  will  not  deepen  it.  More  admirers  will  be  gained;  but  old 
admirers  will  not  have  their  admiration  increased.  Niebuhr  is  at 
home  amongst  corrupt  texts  and  questionable  authorities;  he 
there  manages  a  prodigious  erudition  with  amazing  skill.  No 
one  ever,  perhaps,  manifested  such  a  power  of  discerning  what  was 
authentic,  what  was  historical,  from  what  was  fabulous  in  a  pas- 
sage; no  one,  perhaps,  ever  manifested  greater  skill  in  elabo- 
rating hints,  in  bringing  passages,  before  unnoticed,  to  illustrate 
or  confirm  his  bold  conjectures.  No  one  ever  conjectured  with 
greater  boldness:  few  with  so  great  felicity  and  science.  He  was 
the  king  of  all  treasure-finders.  In  spite  of  his  dogmatism,  in 
spite  of  his  rashness,  all  Europe  has  acknowledged  the  truth  of 
his  leading  views,  all  historical  students  are  grateful  to  him  for 
the  impulse  he  has  given  to  the  science. 

But  with  aU  Niebuhr/s  great  quaUties,  and  they  were  many, 
he  has  also  very  serious  deficiencies.  With  the  knowledge  of  a 
man  of  the  world,  he  has  not  the  ability  of  a  man  of  the  world  in 
imparting  what  he  knows.  This  is  principally  because  he  knows 
institutions  better  than  men ;  he,  therefore,  dwells  on  institutions 
in  preference  to  dwelling  on  men.  His  opinions  on  finance,  and 
on  the  executive  administration,  must  command  universal  re- 
spect. His  opinions  on  men,  on  the  characters  of  great  men,  or 
the  morals  and  creeds  of  a  people,  do  not  rise  above  mediocrity : 
sometimes,  indeed,^  sinking  below  it.  Hence  disquisition,  not 
history,  was  his  forte;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  '  Lectures'  are 
not  of  the  same  value  as  his  '  History.'  His  portraits  of  some  of 
the  great  men  that  figure  in  the  'Lectures*  are  really  trivial: 
wanting  not  only  in  the  vividness  and  consistency  necessary  to 
give  a  life-like  air,  but  singularly  superficial  in  the  representation 
of  motives.  We  should  cite  his  Hannibal,  Scipio,  Sylia,  Catiline, 
Mithridates,  and  Caesar,  as  specimens  of  historic  portraiture, 
fully  on  a  par  with  the  portraits  by  Royal  Academicians,  which 
adorn,  with  their  gilded  frames,  the  walls  of  our  aimual  ex- 
hibitions :  they  are  inadequate  representations  not  only  of 
the  men  they  pretend  to  represent,  but  of  human  beings  in 
any  state.  Niebuhr  is  prodigal  of  epithets,  as  the  R.A.S  are 
prodigal  of  'accessories:'  the  epithets  are  very  proper  epithets, 
distinctly  expressing  some  moral  or  intellectual  quality;  the 
'accessories'  are  very  good  accessories:  unexceptionable  as  imi- 
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tations  of  gold  chaiijs,  rings,  wine-glasses,  and  shirt-collars;  but  the 
character,  the  physiognomy,  of  the  soul,  they  leave  as  obscure 
as  ever. 

Niebuhr's  remarks  on  Sylla  are  in  the  highest  degree  feeble  and 
unsatisfactory ;  not  only  does  he  fail  to  paint  a  portrait,  but  he 
also  fails  to  judge  the  man.  Sylla's  character  was  indeed  a  mys- 
tery; yet  experience  of  the  world,  above  all  experience  of  the 
rulers  of  the  world,  should  have  taught  Niebuhr  to  read  certain 
immistakable  lineaments.  Take  the  sensuality  of  Barere,  the 
fanaticism  of  St.  Just,  the  cruel  pedantry  of  Robespierre,  and 
something  of  the  warUke  disposition  and  genius  of  Napoleon,  and 
you  have  the  leading  elements  of  Sylla's  character,  developing 
themselves  in  a  state  of  society  to  which  the  history  of  the  world 
furnishes  only  one  parallel — the  French  Revolution.  Niebuhr  sees 
nothing  of  the  fanaticism  and  pedantry;  he  sees  only  the  cruelty, 
which  unexplained  and  imexcused  by  the  fanatic  pedantry,  is  per- 
haps more  diaboUcal  than  the  Septemorizer's  butchery.  The  regular 
systematic  slaughter  of  all  those  who  had  joined  or  even  sympa- 
thised with  the  ItaHans,  a  slaughter  conducted  not  with  the  bhnd 
fury  and  vindictiveness  of  Marius,  but  with  the  unflinching  re- 
solution of  St.  Just  and  Robespierre,  Niebuhr  regards  as  mere 
cruelty,  and  makes  the  following  schoolboy-like  reflection  on 
Sylla's  death :  '  He  retired  to  Puteoli,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
been  attacked  by  a  most  disgusting  disease ;  his  body  was  covered 
with  ulcers  and  vermin.  I  believe  the  fact  of  his  having  had  tliis 
disease  cannot  be  denied,  and  he  deserved  it.  It  occurs  chiefly  in 
the  case  of  tyrants,  such  as  Philip  II.,  and  also  in  the  history  of  the 
Jews.  It  is  also  said  to  have  befallen  a  rich  landowner,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  brutal  conduct  towards  his  tenants.' — Vol.  i.,  p.  417. 

Now,  with  all  our  respect  for  Niebuhr's  vast  acquirements,  we 
cannot  allow  such  a  passage  to  pass  unnoticed,  because  the  spirit 
which  dictated  it,  dictated  also  several  others  equally  absurd.  Con- 
ceive a  man  of  Niebuhr's  eminence — an  historian  and  a  man  of  the 
world — endeavouring  to  connect  physical  with  moral  disease !  and, 
independently  of  the  great  absurdity,  conceive  also  its  great  im- 
morality !  If  this  disease  were  the  punishment  of  God  for  de- 
testable crimes,  what  are  we  to  say  to  its  visitation  of  the  innocent? 
A  contemporary  has  already  pointed  out  the  want  of  any  philo- 
sophy of  history  shown  by  Niebuhr's  referring  even  ordinary 
events  to  Providence;  and  the  'Lectures'  have  numerous  pas- 
sages, which  betray  that  whenever  he  was  at  a  loss  to  solve 
moral  and  historical  problems,  he  contented  himself  with  attri- 
buting them  to  Providence.  Bossuet  was  perfectly  justified  in 
tracing  the  finger  of  God  in  all  historical  events;  to  trace  this  was 


his  distinct  object.     But  Niebuhr  is  a  bistorian  who  undertakes 
to  explain  historical  events,  and  ought  to  explain  them  by  moral 
and  historical  laws  or  not  at  all.     As  a  specimen  of  historical  re-  • 
flection  take  the  following : 

''  As  the  contemplation  of  nature  shows  an  inherent  intelligence, 
which  may  also  be  conceived  as  coherent  with  nature,  so  does  history  on 
a  hundred  occasions  show  an  intelligence  distinct  from  nature,  which 
conducts  and  determines  those  things  which  seem  to  us  accidental ;  and 
it  is  not  true  that  the  study  of  history  weakens  the  belief  in  a  divine 
providence  :  history  is  of  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge  the  one  ivhich 
most  decidedly  leads  to  that  belief. — Circumstances,  which  are  called 
accidental,  combine  in  such  a  wonderful  way  with  others  to  produce 
certain  results,  that  men  evidently  cannot  do  what  they  please.  For 
example,  the  Gauls  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  crush  the  Romans  ;  * 
and  had  they  invaded  Italy  during  the  first  Punic  war,  the  Romans 
would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  make  their  efforts  against  Sicily.— 
Again,  had  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  tried  to  avenge  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  father  in  Italy — had  he  formed  connexions  in  Italy  at 
the  time  when  Regulus  was  defeated,  the  Romans  would  not  have  been 
able  to  offer  any  resistance. — But  Alexander's  eyes  were  directed  to- 
wards petty  conquests ;  the  Gauls  were  quiet,  and  the  Carthaginians 
had  no  good  generals,  except  at  the  close  of  the  war :  in  short,  it  was 
providential  that  all  things  combined  to  make  the  Romans  victorious." 
— *  Lectures,'  vol.  i.,  p.  146. 

Nor  is  this  a  careless  passage,  accidently  thrown  out  in  the 
course  of  lecturing ;  it  commences  the  lecture,  and  it  is  borne  out 
by  a  number  of  similar  ones.  Thus,  at  page  177,  he  says,  '  If 
Providence  has  once  decided  upon  the  destruction  of  an  army, 
all  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances  will  conspire  for  that  pur- 
pose.* And  at  page  183,  '  Hannibal  ascended  the  hills  from  be- 
hind in  columns,  took  his  station  upon  them,  and  placed  his  light- 
armed  troops  where  the  space  between  the  hills  and  lakes  was 
narrowest,  and  formed  a  very  long  defile.  Here  again  we  see  the 
finger  of  Providence :  for  the  day  was  very  foggy.'  Again,  page 
188,  '  Providence  here  again  evidently  interfered  in  ms  benalf; 
the  earthquakes,  which  announced  awful  events  to  the  world,  had 
paved  his  way,  and  been  his  battering  rams,  for  the  walls  of  several 
fortified  towns  had  been  thrown  down.'  One  would  fancy  one- 
self amongst  the  Homeric  gods,  who  snatch  their  favourites  from 
peril  by  means  of  mists.  Conceive  a  man  gravely  teaching  his 
pupils,  that  Providence  sent  a  foggy  day  for  the  especial  use  of 
Hannibal !  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  philosophy  even  of 
Bossuet  than  this,  for  Bossuet  is  at  least  consistent;  whereas 
Niebuhr  first  sees  the  finger  of  Providence  directing  Rome,  next 
directing  Carthaffe.  Rome  became  mistress  of  the  world — Rome 
was  unconquerable,  because  Providence  had  sided  with  her.     But 
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Niebuhr's  Providence  is  capricious,  and  sides  with  Hannibal  when- 
ever  Hannibal  is  victorious. 

These  specimens  of  historical  philosophy  are  all  found  in  the 
space  of  fifty  pages ;  and  these  are  not  the  only  curious  notions  to  be 
found  within  them,  e.  g.  ^  Caius  Flaminius  had  now  obtained  the 
tmluckj  honour  of  the  consulship.  It  would  be  unjust  to  judge 
of  this  man,  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us  in  an  un:&vourable 
light,  by  his  deeds.'  (p.  180.)  In  the  name  of  history,  by  what 
are  we  to  judge  of  a  man  if  not  by  his  deeds?  By  his  words?  a 
fallacious  test;  a  test  we  are  unable  to  apply  here,  since  we  know 
nothing  of  Flaminius  except  his  deeds. 

From  a  mind  so  constituted  we  can  expect  little  insight  into 
the  characters  of  men;  little  penetration  into  tbfe  motives  of 
extraordinary  actions.  SyUa's  abdication  is  one  of  those  events 
which  curiously  stimulate  the  mind  to  detect  its  motives.  We 
never  expected  from  Kiebuhr  an  approach  to  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty;  at  the  same  time  we  never  expected  such  a  trivial 
wavering  judgment  as  that  which  he  has  given.  '  He  was  pro- 
bably exhausted  by  his  long  struggles ;  he  may  have  felt  that 
he  was  too  old  to  carry  on  the  wars  in  foreign  countries,  or  he 
may  not  have  wished  to  do  so :  he  may  have  beUeved  that  in  the 
republic  itself  all  the  necessary  reforms  were  effected,  or  else  he  may 
have  despaired  of  their  successful  working ;  in  short,  he  laid  down 
his  power  to  the  surprise  and  astonishment  of  every  one.' — ^p.  417. 

*  O  lame,  most  impotent  conclusion  V  Niebuhr  knows  not  what 
to  think,  and  contents  himself  with  '  astonishment.' 

Although  Niebuhr  is  deficient  in  the  highest  qualities  of  a  his- 
torian, the  philosophical  and  artistic  quaHties,  he  is  assuredly  dis- 
tinguished, above  all  men,  in  the  highest  quaHties  of  a  scholar,  and 
his  investigations  will  continue  to  be  models  in  their  kind.  If  we 
have  deemed  it  imperative  to  lay  some  stress  \xpoii  his  deficiencies^ 
we  trust  no  one  will,  therefore,  attribute  to  us  any  want  of  respectful 
admiration  of  his  excellences;  but  the  latter  are  universally  recog- 
nised, while  the  former  are  seldom  mentioned.  In  Michelet,  we  re- 
co^ise  some  of  the  highest  excellences  of  an  historian :  in  power  of 
pamting  the  individual  or  the  mass,  no  historian  approaches  him  ; 
in  vivid  perception  of  the  true  significance  of  trifles  in  illustrating 
a  picture,  he  is  alone.  But  his  appreciation  of  institutions  is  &r 
inferior  to  that  of  Niebuhr :  his  historical  scepticism,  and  sagacity 
in  the  treatment  of  ancient  texts,*  are  still  more  inferior.  These 
two  great  writers  seem  to  compensate  each  other.  Read,  pari 
passUy  Niebuhr  for  sound  knowledge  of  data,  Michelet  for  truth- 
ful pictures, — Niebuhr  for  the  &cts,  Michelet  for  the  inteipre- 
tations — ^these  two  writers  will  convey  the  best  notion  of  Boman 
History  that  is  anywhere  to  be  obtained. 
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For  those  two  important  periods,  that  of  the  Social  War  and 
that  of  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  the  work  of  Prosper  M^rimee, 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  may  also  be  consulted  with 
advantage.  He  has  devoted  a  volume  to  each  subject,  and  has 
filled  each  volume  well.  M.  M^rimee  is  known  as  an  elegant 
writer  and  successful  novelist.  His  first  work,  ^The&tre  de 
Clara  Gazul,'  drew  upon  him  the  notice  of  Gbthe.  His  *  Chro- 
nique  de  Charles  IX,'  manifested  considerable  power,  both  as  a 
novel  and  as  an  historical  picture.  '  La  Jacquerie'  showed  still 
greater  historical  talent,  and  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the  admi-* 
Table  works  of  Vitet.  *  Colomba'  has  been  pronounced  a  perfect 
tale.  The  present  work,  '  fetudes  sur  THistoire  Romaine,'  will 
increase  his  reputation  in  another  direction. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  to  whom  the  fact  that  Merim^e  is 
a  novelist,  will  be  a  prejudice  against  the  possibility  of  his  being  . 
a  trustworthy  historian.  But  the  example  of  Bulwer  will '  be  a 
suflScient  proof,  that  the  qualities  of  a  novelist  do  not  necessarily 
exclude  those  of  the  historian.  Bulwer's  *  Athens'  has  minor 
faults,  but  it  has  immense  merits.  And  Scott,  whom  Thierry 
calls,  *  le  plus  grand  maitre  qu'il  y  ait  jamais  eu  en  fait  de  divina- 
tion historique,'  has  written  truer  and  profounder  English  history 
than  any  other  man,  before  or  since.  It  is  easy  to  cite  anachron- 
isms, transpositions  of  dates,  and  idealisation  of  characters  in 
Scott,  as  the  allowable  licences  of  the  romance  writer  ;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  impulse  he  gave  to  historical 
science  all  over  Europe,  and  to  appreciate  the  value  and  pro- 
fundity of  his  own  contributions  thereto.  The  studies  of  the 
novehst  form,  therefore,  rather  a  favourable  introduction  to  the 
studies  of  the  historian  ;  not  indeed  a  fashionable  novelist,  not 
even  the  ordinary  romance  writer  ;  but  the  writer  who  has  shown 
a  talent  for  the  historical  novel  has  only  to  possess  the  necessary 
diligence  and  erudition  to  become  an  admirable  historian. 

Prosper  M^rimee  has  shown  that  the  good  novelist  can  also  be  a 
good  historian  ;  but,  singularly  enough,  the  characteristics  of  the 
novelist  are  by  no  means  prominent  in  these  '  fetudes.'  So  little 
are  they  apparent,  that  one,  unacquainted  with  his  previous  works, 
would  never  suspect  their  being  novels.  He  draws  his  portraits 
with  a  sure  and  steady  hand,  but  without  any  trace  of  the  ideal- 
ising propensity  of  the  romance  writer  ;  Niebuhr  idealises  much 
more.  His  narrative  is  elegant  and  unpretending  ;  his  exposition 
clear,  and  divested  of  rhetoric.  His  authorities  are  quoted  with 
scrupulous  exactitude,  and  sought  with  proper  painstaking.  His 
erumtion  is  "by  no  means  extensive  ;  but  it  is  exact,  and  free 
from  extraneous  lumber.  He  never  quotes  more  than  is  necessary ; 
does  not  seem  to  have  read  more  than  was  necessary.     He  in- 
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dulges  in  conjecture  and  with  great  ingenuity  ;  but  never  en- 
deavours to  palm  these  conjectures  upon  the  reader  as  facts. 
Altogether  a  very  sober  work,  and  a  very  ingenious  exposition  of 
two  striking  periods  of  history.  The  materials  for  these  periods 
are  extremely  meagre.  Positive  evidence  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist.  Conjecture  is,  therefore,  naturally  busy,  and  can  only  be 
successful  in  proportion  to  the  imaginative  and  scientific  power  of 
the  mind  employed  in  conjecturing.  We  will  give  an  ex- 
ample from  Niebuhr,  and  one  from  Merimee,  on  the  same  point 
Crassus  and  Caesar  were  suspected  of  being  accomplices  in  the 
Catiline  conspiracy.  Niebuhr  thinks,  that,  *  with  regard  to  Crassus, 
it  was  probable,  though  there  was  no  positive  evidence.  Caesar 
was  innocent,  and  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  it  was  impossible^ 
for  a  mind  like  his  to  enter  upon  such  things,^  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  25.)  A 
more  feeble  reason  could  scarcely  have  been  furnished  ;  especially 
when  we  come  to  understand  its  real  bearing,  which  we  do  on 
finding  that  Niebuhr  supposed  Caesar  *  far  from  being  an  intriguer, 
like  most  men  of  his  time,  he  was  the  most  open-hearted  being  in 
existence.  In  his  connexions  with  othera  he  knew  nothing:  of 
intrigues,  and  this  led  him  to  overlook  many  things  which  he 
could  not  otherwise  have  failed  to  observe.'  (p.  37.^  This  is  one 
of  Niebuhr 's  paradoxes.  Caesar  not  a  man  of  intrigues !  What, 
he  who  carried  his  poUtical  designs  even  into  his  debaucheries — 
who  chose  his  mistresses  amongst  the  wives  of  the  influential 
(Crassus,  Pompey,  and  Silanus,  were  honoured  thus) — who^ 
acting  ostensibly  as  the  agent  of  Pompey  in  Rome,  was,  in  truths 
only  acting  for  himself — Caesar,  whose  life  was  made  up  of  in- 
trigues, combats,  and  debaucheries,  is  pronounced  too  high-minded 
for  so  gigantic  a  conspiracy  as  that  of  CatiUne !  Let  us  hear  M. 
Mdrimee.  Forced  to  rely  solely  on  his  conjectures,  he  very 
wisely  endeavours  to  detect  the  positive  and  egotistical  motive? 
which  could  have  prompted  Crassus  and  Caesar  ;  interest  being 
the  only  motive  in  a  state  of  society  wherein  all  morality  is  a  farce. 

"  Crassus  was  divided  by  two  passions  :  hatred  of  Pompey,  and  in- 
satiable avarice.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  animated  by  the  desir& 
of  reconquering  a  position  which  his  rival  had  usurped,  and  anxious  to 
revenge  himself  upon  the  senate ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  desire  of  pre- 
serving his  immense  riches  made  him  shun  all  dangerous  enterprises. 
He  was  timid  and  uncertain  ;  he  was  a  censurer  rather  than  an  active 
and  declared  enemy.  Doubtless,  he  would  have  gladly  seen  his  adver- 
saries humbled,  perhaps  killed ;  but  the  idea  of  a  party,  of  which 
Catiline  was  chief,  obtaining  the  power,  was  alarming  to  him.  What 
part  could  he  take  in  any  alliance  with  that  crowd  of  profligates  who 
intended  dividing  amongst  themselves  the  liches  of  the  republic  ?  Was 
it  prudent  in  him  to  associate  with  men  covered  with  debts^  who  would 
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-not  have  fsdled  to  regard  his  treasures  as  a  common  fund,  whence  all 
were  at  liberty  to  draw  ?  Finally,  although  he  had  commanded  armies 
with  success,  and  played  an  important  part  in  the  last  revolution,  he 
had  no  influence  either  with  the  soldiers  or  with  the  populace.  Despair- 
ing of  ever  rivalling  Pompey  in  war,  it  was  in  the  Forum  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  obtain  success,  and  thus  to  balance  the  power  of  his  rival. 
'Crassus  wished  to  rale  the  senate,  not  to  destroy  it.  It  is  probable, 
"therefore,  that  his  habits  of  prudence  would  have  prevented  any  inti- 
mate alliance  with  Catiline,  even  had  not  the  diflerence  in  their  cus- 
toms and  positions  naturally  separated  them.  He  perhaps  watched  the 
"proceedings  of  the  conspirators  ;  perhaps  he  had  listened  to  some  pro- 
-posal  from  them,  without  ever  actually  engaging  himself.  It  was  his 
policy  to  provide  for  himself  some  friends  among  them  in  case  of  a  re- 
Tolution, — a  foresight  is  common  to  all  wealthy  persons, — and  then 
tiwaited  the  result,  hoping  that  the  conspirators,  though  not  strong 
•enough  to  constitute  a  government,  were  at  least  strong  enough  to  de- 
stroy the  one  he  hated  as  much  as  they." 

This  is  very  rational  conjecturing;  it  proceeds  to  deduce  ac- 
tions and  sentiments  from  certain  ascertained  principles  both  of 
the  character  of  Crassus  and  of  that  of  all  wealthy  and  ambitious 
anen.  Need  we  say  that  this  conjecture  has  more  weight  with  us 
'than  Niebuhr's  arbitrary  assertion,  that  Crassus  was  probably  im- 
plicated?    Merimee  continues: — 

*'  As  to  Csesar,  his  participation  in  the  conspiracy  seems  still  more 
improbable.  Although  Rome  was  not  yet  aware  of  his  genius,  yet  all 
eyes  were  turned  towards  him.  Every  thing  in  him  seemed  extraor- 
dinary and  contradictory  :  his  exterior  no  less  than  his  conduct.  His 
dark  eyes,  whose  fiery  gaze  none  could  withstand,  contrasted  with  the 
liabitual  smile  of  his  almost  feminine  mouth.  In  youth  he  had  a  deli- 
cate complexion,  and  his  limbs,  white  and  softly  rounded,  seemed  to 
want  vigour;  yet  he  excelled  in  all  bodily  exercbes,  and  his  health  was 
never  affected  either  by  excess  of  labour,  or  excess  of  debauchery. 
On  seeing  him  at  the  Forum  in  the  morning,  robed  in  his  flowing  toga, 
■every  fold  of  which  seemed  adjusted  before  a  mirror,  it  was  difficult  to 
believe  him  to  be  same  man,  who  the  evening  before  had  tamed  the 
furious  horse  on  the  Campus  Martius,  or  who  raised  his  voice  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  to  accuse,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  decemvirs,  a 
proconsul  enriched  by  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla.  Proud  of  his  birth, 
he  loved  to  remind  the  Romans  that  he  counted  amongst  his  ancestors 
kings  and  gods ;  but  it  was  doubted  whether  he  was  prouder  of  having 
"STenus  for  his  mother,  than  of  having  Marius  for  his  uncle.  Sometimes 
when  he  spoke  in  the  curia,  the  old  senators  trembled,  fancying  that 
Caius  Gracchus  had  reappeared.  The  next  instant  the  fieiy  tribune  had 
Tanished,  and  there  remaned  nothing  but  the  elegant  roucy  more  occu-  • 
pied  with  a  new  mistress  than  with  the  affairs  of  the  republic. 

"  Did  Caesar  know  himself  ?  Had  he  already  conceived  some  grand 
design  ?     Those  only  could  reply  who  saw  him  weep  before  the  statue 
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of  Alexander  Ae  Great,  or  who  had  heard  him  repeat  the  verses  of 

Euripides. 

E&rr/}  yap  odoccu/  XP^^  rvpavMot  mpi 
KaXXiOTop  aiiK€w'  r  SXka  fwrt^iv  xp^^» 

This  fearful  prodigy  of  vigilance,  audacity,  and  activity,  had  early  con- 
ceived the  project  of  hecoming  the  first  citizen  of  the  republic,  that  is  to 
say,  the  master  of  the  world;  and  this  project  he  had  constantly  before  his 
eyes.     At  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  the  presence  of  Sylla,  covered  with 
the  blood  of  those  proscribed,  Caesar  distinctly  saw  tliat  the  real  power 
lay  on  the  popular  side,  and  alone,  erect  upon  the  ruins  of  his  house,  he 
had  the  audacity  to  stand  forth  as  the  heir  of  Marius,  and  to  oppose 
the  merciless  dictator.    Some  years  afterwards,  not  having  yet  taken  any 
public  office,  he  succeeded  in  seducing  Pompey,  in  drawing  him  away 
from  the  senate,  and  in  making  him  adopt  measures,  which  gave  the 
democratic  party  its  most  dangerous  arms.     Even  his  very  vices  had  a 
political  tendency  :  his  mistresses  were  the  wives  of  the  most  important 
magistrates ;  his  wealth,  dissipated  in  a  calculated  profusion,  hsid  pro- 
em^ him  many  friends ;  his  debts  attached  all  the  rich  men  of  Rome 
to  his  fortune.     Adored  by  the  people,  the  confidant,  or  rather  the  evil 
flpenius  of  Pompey,  placed  by  his  birth  and  his  known  ability  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  faction,  what  could  he  anticipate  from 
an  alliance  with  Catiline  and  his  associates  ?     Assuredly  Ceesar  wished 
to  destroy  the  power  of  the  senate ;  but.  he  knew  that  the  time  was  not 
arrived  for  him  to  gather  his  inheritance.     No  single  action  indicates 
his  impatience,  and  every  thin^  proves  that  he  knew  how  to  preserve  a 
prey  which  could  not  escape  him,  and  which  he  would  consent  to  share 
with  no  one. 

"  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  conspirators,  more  easily  to  recrmt 
allies,  boasted  of  the  adhesion  of  such  men  as  Crassus  and  Caesar  to  the 
(cause.  Among  the  subalterns,  perhaps,  many  believed  in  this  alliance ; 
and  even  some  of  the  chiefs  flattered  themselves  with  the  idea  that  the 
first  success  would  raise  all  scruples,  and  bring  Caesar  and  Crassus  to 
their  cause." 

.  There  is  some  difference  between  this  reasoning  and  the  school- 
boy rhetoric  about  purity  of  mind  and  ignorance  of  intrigues; 
whether  it  be  conclusive  or  not  let  the  reader  decide  for  himsdf : 
it  appears  conclusive  to  us.  Michelet  follows  the  common  no- 
tion, and  asserts  that  both  Crassus  and  Caesar  were  implicated  in 
the  conspiracy.  Indeed  the  greatest  fault  in  Michelet's  work  is 
the  want  of  that  historical  scepticism  in  which  Niebuhr  excelled, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  past  has  had  quite  a  different  aspect 
given  to  it.  Michelet  does  not  suspect  the  story  told  of  Archi- 
medes destroying  the  ships  by  means  of  huge  burning  glasses 
during  the  siege  of  Syracuse.  He  quotes  it  as  if  it  were  un- 
questioned, unquestionable.  Niebuhr  justly  rejects  the  story  as 
an  al'terthought.     When  once  burning  glasses  had  been  invented, 
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people  naturally  thought  of  the  various  applications  to  be  made 
with  them,  amongst  others,  theur  application  in  sieges  and  in 
burning  ships:  the  possibility  became  converted  into  an  histori- 
cal fact,  and  Syracuse  was  the  spot  where  it  was  localised.  Po- 
lybius  said  nothing  about  the  burning-glasses:  so,  at  least,  Nie- 
buhr  conjectures  from  Livy's  silence. 

Much  of  Mebuhr's  scepticism  is  admirable,  but  some  of  it  seems 
hazardous  and  iU-grounded,  and  not  unfrequently  accompanied 
with  weak  and  misplaced  creduUty.  There  is  a  passage  in  his 
account  of  Catiline  that  unites  both  these  failings: — 

"  He  was  so  completely  diabolical  that  I  know  of  no  one  in  history 
ihat  can  be  compared  with  him ;  and  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  co* 
lours  in  which  his  character  is  described  are  not  too  dark,  though  we  ma|^ 
reject  the  story  of  his  slaughtering  a  child  at  the  time  when  he  admi- 
nistered the  oath  to  his  associates.'* — ^  Lectures,'  ii.,  p.  14. 

This  passage  is  open  to  double  criticism;  for  its  assertion  re- 
specting Catmne's  diabolical  wickedness,  and  for  its  incredulity 
lespectmg  the  sacrifice.  We  have  no  intention  of  praising  Cati- 
line's virtues;  we  have  no  wish  of  extenuating  his  vices;  but 
we  cannot  accept  Niebuhr's  verdict  on  a  man  whose  character  and 
actions  are  known  to  us  only  through  his  accusers  *  That  Cati- 
line was  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  there  is  no  doubt;  but  that  his 
conspiracy  was  one  of  any  moral  enormity,  in  comparison  with 
those  constantly  going  on  in  Rome  at  that  period,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt,  when  we  are  at  the  same  time  informed  that 
it  was  fevoured  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  and  some  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  aristocracy.  The  truth  is  that  Sallust's 
account  is  full  of  contradictions;  above  all,  it  is  perverted  by  party 
animosity.  Those  who  believe  CatiUne  to  have  been  a  man, 
such  as  he  is  represented  by  his  accusers,  are  desired  to  consider 
what  idea  they  would  have  of  Cromwell  if  they  had  nothing  but 
the  libels  of  the  Royalists  whereby  to  judge  of  him;  or  what 
would  be  their  conviction  respecting  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
Courvoisier,  if  they  had  only  read  Charles  Phillips'  defence.  As 
to  Sallust  and  Cicero  being  contemporary  authorities,  that  only 
makes  their  evidence  more  suspicious,  and  makes  it  contemporary 
slander.  Have  we  not,  in  our  own  day,  seen  Louis  Philippe  im- 
disguisedly  accused  of  participation  in  a  murder,  accused  too  in  a 
contemporaiy  history  of  some  influence  and  considerable  talent? 
We  might  fill  pages  with  instances  of  party  misrepresentation  of 
the  grossest  kind.     Yet  upon  such  evidence  Niebuhr  asserts  that 

♦  Niebohr  must  have  been  weU  aware  of  the  fact,  that  Catiline's  character 
andcoadnct  we  Imown  to  us  only  through  the  representations  of  his  aocusen ; 
yet  he  makes  no  use  of  the  fact  in  judging  of  Catil^  I 
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Catiline  was  completely  diabolical,  and  assures  his  hearers  that 
the  colours  in  which  Catiline  is  painted  by  his  enemies  '  are  not 
too  dark.'  Remember  that  on  a  former  occasion,  Niebuhr  in- 
formed his  hearers  that  they  were  not  to  judge  of  a  man's  cha- 
2:acter  by  his  deeds:  that  would  be  unjust.  He  now  tells  them 
they  may  judge  of  another  man's  character  by  the  accusations  of 
nis  enemies,  which  cannot  be  too  dark  for  reality :  this  is  perfectly 
just  I  That  Catiline  had  the  vices  of  his  time  is  probable;  that 
he  had  the  diabolical  wickedness  Niebuhr  imputes  to  him,  there 
is  no  evidence  to  prove. 

We  are  told  to  reject  the  story  of  his  having  sacrificed  a  child 
on  administering  the  oath  to  the  conspirators.     But  on  what 
grounds  are  we  to  reject  it?    None  are  given.     Dio  Cassius  says 
that  a  young  slave  was  sacrificed,  and  that  Catiline,  having  pro- 
nounced the  oath,  confirmed  it  by  taking  hold  of  the  entrails  of 
the  slave,  in  which  each  conspirator  imitated  him.     This  was  the 
ordinary  rite;  except  that  the  victim  was  usually  a  beast.     Me- 
rimee  well  observes  that  such  a  rite  was  a  species  of  mysterious 
devotion  capable  of  striking  the  imagination  of  the  young  accom- 
plices, and  thus  forming  a  bond  between  them  and  their  chief; 
for,  at  the  moment  of  engaging  in  some  hazardous  enterprise,  the 
sacrifice  of  a  human  victim  was  the  most  certain  way,  according 
to  ancient  superstition,  of  making  the  gods  favourable  to  it.    Ro- 
'man  history  makes  mention  of  several  human  sacrifices  solemnly 
celebrated  by  order  of  the  magistrates.     'Interim  ex  fataHbus 
libris,'   says  Livy,  'sacrificia  aliquot  extraordinaria  facta:  inter 
quae  Gallus  et  Galla,  Graecus  et  Gra3ca,  in  foro  boario  sub  terra  vivi 
aemissi  sunt  in  locum  saxo  conseptum,  jam  ante  hostiis  humanis, 
minime  Romano  sacro  imbutum.'   (Liv.,  xxii.,  57.)     Plutarch  re- 
lates in   similar  terms  a  similar  sacrifice  which  was  celebrated 
during  the  consulship  of  M.  Valerius  Messala  and  L.  Apustius 
TuUo.    (Plut.,  MarcelL,  3.)    Porphyry  asserts  that  the  Romans 
annually  sacrificed  human  victims  to  Jupiter  Latialis;  Tertullian 
and  Lactantius  assert  the  same.     '  Et  Latio  in  hodiernum  Jovi 
media  in  urbe  humanus  sanguis  ingustatur.'     (Tert.,  Ado.  Gnost,, 
7.)   *  Hodieque  ab  ipsis  Latialis  Jupiter  homicidio  colitur.^   (Minuc, 
Fel.,  315.)   '  Latialis  Jupiter  etiam  /iwwc  sanguine  colitur  humano.' 
TLact.,  Defals.  Relig.,  i.,  21.)    Herodotus,  iii.,  11.,  mentions  the 
tact  of  such  sacrifices  amongst  the  Greeks.   The  oracle  of  Delphos 
commands  the  Messenians  to  sacrifice  a  virgin  in  their  war  against 
the  Spartans. 

Kovprjv  dxpavTOv  vefyrepoicri  baifiouri 

QvTjTTokciTc  wKTepoicrtu  €v  ar<f)ayai£» — Pausan.,  iv.,  9. 

The  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  by  her  own  father  will  at  once  pre- 
sent itself  to  the  reader^s  memory;  and  is  a  proof  that  the  practice 
was  at  least  accredited. 
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These  passages  by  no  means  prove  the  fact  asserted  respecting 
Catiline;  but  they  prove  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  assertion 
itself  contrary  to  the  superstitious  practices  of  the  time,  and  it 
must,  therefore,  be  refuted  by  some  stronger  evidence  than  Nie- 
buhr  s  dictum.  This  reminds  us  to  warn  the  reader  ao:ainst  im- 
plicitly  relying  upon  Niebuhr's  assertions.  At  page .  263  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  '  Lectures,'  he  asserts  that  Enmus  uses  the  word 
ego  as  a  monosyllable,  such  as  the  Italian  io.  Tliis  rather  startled 
us:  for  pronounce  ego  how  you  will,  we  conceive  it  impos- 
sible to  make  a  monosyllable  of  it.  Tlie  guttural  aspirate  of  the 
Tuscans,  however  soft,  will  still  make  a  decided  distinction 
between  the  vowels,  such  as  to  prevent  their  being  run  into 
each  other  as  in  io.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  took  the  trouble  of 
turning  over  the  *  Fragments  *  of  Ennius,  as  collected  by  Merula, 
{in  the  Leipzig  reprint  of  1825).  The  result  of  our  search  was 
this.  Ennius  uses  the  word  ego  three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
fragments  extant,  and  only  three  times;'  on  each  of  these  occasions 
the  mode  of  pronunciation  is  equivocal,  because  the  final  vowel, 
preceding  another  vowel,  is  of  course  elided.  As  far  then  as  the 
testimony  of  the  fragments  themselves  can  be  relied  upon,  there 
is  no  evidence  in  support  of  Niebuhr's  assertion :  ego  has  only  a 
monosyllabic  value  in  the  three  instances  alluded  to,  because  of 
the  elision  of  the  second  syllable ;  but  on  what  grounds  are  we  to 
•conclude,  from  this,  that  ego  was  a  monosyllable  when  not  fol- 
lowed by  an  initial  vowel?  The  point  is  one  of  little  importance 
in  itself;  but  not  without  its  importance  in  reference  to  iNiebuhr, 
whose  reputation  for  scrupulous  fidelity  in  the  statement  of  facts 
and  the  use  of  authorities  might  induce  implicit  reliance  on  his 
assertions.  We  do  not  wish  to  undervalue  Niebuhr,  but  to  rightly 
value  him:  to  cite  his  own  citation,  *  Every  man,*  says  Moser, 
^  may  err,  and  even  the  wisest  sometimes  in  the  most  incredible 
manner : '  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  call  attention  to  his  having 
availed  himself  of  the  privilege. 

We  must  now  desist  from  criticism,  which  upon  such  great 
names  is  always  perilous,  and  give  the  reader  a  taste  of  the  '  Lec- 
tures,' previous  to  his  sitting  down  to  banquet  off  the  whole. 
Here  are  two  descriptive  of  the  influence  of  luxury  in  under- 
mining the  strength  of  the  Roman  people. 

"  The  history  of  Scipio  is  very  instructive,  for  it  shows  how  the  state 
was  hastening  towards  its  dissolution.  No  one  thought  of  the  republic 
being  in  danger,  and  the  danger  was  indeed  as  yet  far  distant;  but  the 
seeds  of  dissolution  were  nevertheless  sown,  and  its  symptoms  were  al- 
ready be^nning  to  become  visible.  We  hear  it  generaJly  said  that,  with 
the  victories  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  luxury,  and  all  the  vices  which  ac- 
eompany  avarice  and  rapacity,  began  to  break  in  upon  them.  This  is 
indeed  true  enough,  but  it  was  only  the  symptom  of  corruption^  •" 
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■not  its  cause;  the  latter  lay  much  deeper.  Afiber  so  many  yean  of  de- 
Btructive  and  crudi  wars,  during  which  the  Romans  had  oeen  almost 
anintem]|)tedly  in  arms,  the  whole  nation  was  in  a  frightful  condition: 
the  poor  were  utterly  impoverished,  the  middle  class  had  sunk  deeper 
and  deeper,  and  the  wealthy  had  amassed  immense  riches.  The  same 
men  who  had  marched  into  rich  foreign  countries  as  hungry  soldiers, 
now  returned  with  ezorhitant  riches — the  treasures  extorted  from  con- 
quered nations.  The  officers  and  nohles  had  now  opportunities  to  sa- 
tisfy their  desires  with  splendid  buildings  and  luxuries  of  every  kind, 
and  to  fill  their  houses  vrith  costly  furniture,  carpets,  plate,  &c.  The 
Romans  had  grown  rich,  but  the  immediate  consequence  was  a  brutal 
use  of  their  riches.  Agriculturists  are  excellent  men,  so  long  as  they 
live  in  favourable  cuncumstances,  but  when  they  acquire  wealth  on  a 
sudden,  they  exhibit  a  striking  proof  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  ra- 
tional use  of  it.  A  similar  instance  occurs  in  the  history  of  Ditmarscfa, 
where  corruption  became  general  at  a  time  when,  after  some  years  of 
scarcity,  the  peo^e  acquired  wealth  by  extraordinary  sales  of  com. 
Thus,  the  Romans  who  had  accumulated  immense  wealth,  and  did  not 
know  how  to  use  it,  began  to  abandon  themselves  to  gluttony.  Hence 
it  came  to  pass,  as  Livy  says,  that  cooks  who  had  been  before  the  most 
despised  class  of  slaves,  now  became  the  most  expensive.  The  Roman 
pontiffs,  as  we  see  from  their  bills  of  fare,  might  in  their  eating  and 
drinking  have  rivalled  the  canons  of  modern  times.  Before  this  tame 
the  Romans  had  lived  like  simple  peasants,  but  now  exorbitant  sums 
were  spent  upon  Greek  cooks  :  gluttony  and  the  most  disgusting  vul- 
garity took  the  place  of  former  frugality.  The  Athenians  lived  frugally 
at  all  times,  and  the  Grreeks  are  on  the  whole  a  frugal  nation;  the  Ita- 
lians, on  the  other  hand,  can  be  frugal;  but  at  times,  when  they  aze  let 
loose,  they  indulge  in  Ivutal  intenqperanoe." — '  Lectures,'  vol  i.,  pp» 

"  In  the  earlier  times  the  strength  of  Rome  consisted  in  her  free 
peasantry,  but  this  class  of  her  population  was  gradually  losing  its  im- 
portance and  influence.  One  of  those  levies  which  the  late  wars  had 
required  must  have  ruined  numbers  of  whole  families.  Another  (^ange 
wluch  had  lately  taken  place,  and  which  could  not  remain  williout  poli- 
cal  consequences,  was  the  importance  which  capital  had  acquired.  Ever 
since  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  when  the  Romans  had  gained  pos- 
session of  Sicily,  we  find  capitalists  engaged  in  enterprises  and  specula- 
tions to  increase  their  moveable  property,  and  this  spirit  was  encou- 
raged by  the  facility  and  impunity  with  which  they  could  pursue  their 
objects  in  the  provinces.  Usury  was  indeed  forbidden  by  the  Roman 
law,  as  it  was  in  later  times  forbidden  by  the  canon  law;  but  such  a  law 
is  unnatural,  and  of  no  avail,  for,  in  defiance  of  the  canon  law,  a  variety 
of  ways  were  devised,  which  enabled  capitalists  to  take  interest  wiui 
impunity;  and  similar  methods  were  resorted  to  at  Rome,  where  capi- 
talists did  business  with  foreigners,  or  substituted  other  names  for  ihar 
own.  The  canon  law  imposed  no  restrictions  on  the  Jewa,  and  the 
Roman  law  did  not  extend  its  protection  to  die  Italian  aXLiea,  or  to 
freed  men;  so  that  a  thousand  ways  were  lefb  open  to  ewads  the  law.  la 
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4lie  proirinces  ihe  spuit  of  asuiy  found  no  obstacles.  The  Publicum. 
Momanum  had  been  immensely  extended:  the  tunny  •fisheries,  the  tithes 
of  Illyricum  and  other  countries,  put  large  sums  of  money  into  circula* 
tion,  and  the  profits  made  by  these  things  were  as  great  as  those  made 
in  modem  tioaes  by  speculators  in  paper  securities.  Whenever,  for  in- 
stance, a  contribution  was  to  be  raised,  the  pubiicani  were  immediately 
awady  to  o£Ser  the  money  at  an  interest  of  at  least  12,  but  sometimes  24, 
or  even  36  per  cent.,  and  the  governors  of  the  provinces  took  good  care 
:t^t  the  debts  were  paid.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  class  of 
jpublicani  was  gradually  formed.  Distinct  traces  of  them  are  found  in 
lAvj  as  early  as  the  second  Punic  war,  although  it  was  not  until  the 
century  following  that  they  acquired  their  notorious  importance.  They 
form  a  parallel  to  the  money-dealers  whom  the  eighteenth  century  pro- 
duced."— '  Lectures,'  voL  i.,  pp.  226,  266. 

Another  point  worthy  of  comment  is  the  facility  with  which 
the  Romans  admitted  foreign  deities  into  their  mythology.  This, 
no  doubt,  partly  arose  from  the  continual  danger  and  continual 
war  in  which  they  were  plunged;  they  must  so  often  have  im- 
plored in  vain  the  assistance  of  their  own  gods,  and  so  often  seen 
their  enemies  imploring  the  assistance  of  other  gods,  as  by  a  na- 
tural fear,  and  a  natural  tendency  to  imitation,  to  have  been  led  to 
test  the  eflScacy  of  these  new  deities*  Note  also  the  excessive 
veneration  of  the  Roman  people  for  forms  and  ceremonies  of  all 
sorts ;  the  fideUty  to  the  letter  rather  than  to  the  spirit,  which 
made  their  laws  so  great  and  so  enduring  (according  to  Merimee), 
also  made  their  religion  a  mere  ceremony.  The  Roman  people, 
as  Michelet  well  says,  was  not  one  to  become  corrupted  with  im- 
punity. Strange  religions,  especially  the  Oriental,  introduced 
new  debaucheries;  and  Roman  debauchery  affected  the  excite- 
ment of  bloodshed.  The  Romans  have  ever  been  sanguinary  and 
sensual.  The  unnatural  debaucheries  and  the  combats  of  the 
gladiators  were  introduced  at  about  the  same  period.  In  one  year 
one  hundred  and  seventy  women  poisoned  their  husbands  to  make 
room  for  their  lovers.  The  Bacchanals,  amongst  whose  mysteries 
prostitution  and  murder  occupied  a  large  place,  counted,  says 
Valerius  Maximus,  no  less  than  seven  thousand  initiated  in  Rome 
alone.  In  fact,  amongst  the  Romans  (to  apply  a  joke  of  Charles 
Lamb's),  *  blood  was  made  as  light  of  as  money  is  in  our  modem 
comedies.'     The  nurslings  of  the  wolf  never  belied  their  nurse. 

Niebuhr's  account  of  Hannibal's  passage  of  the  Alps,  though 
deficient  in  that  picturesqueness  which  is  the  charm  of  Michelet's 

*  Compare  Livy:  Quddiutius  trahebatur  bellum,  et  rariabant  secundse  ad- 
versseque  res  non  fortunam  magis,  quam  animos  hominum :  tanta  rdigio,  et  ea 
magna  ex  parte  externa,  civitatem  incessit,  ut  aut  homines  aut  dii  repente  alii 
Tiderentur  facci.  xxv.  1. 
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treatment  of  the  same  point,  is  well  worth  attention  for  its  his- 
torical criticism;  that  portion  of  it  which  endeavours  to  determine 
the  part  of  the  Alps  where  the  passage  took  place,  we  quote : — 

'^  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  disputed  points  of  ancient  history,  in 
what  part  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps,  and  the  ancients  themselves  differ 
widely  in  tlieir  accounts.     Livy's  description  is  obscure,  and  Polybins 
'does  not  enter  into  any  disquisition  concerning  the  localities,  because 
-they  were  known  in  his  time,  and  no  one  had  any  doubt  about  them. 
Livy  imagines  that  he  passed  by  Bnan^on,  through  the  valley  of  the 
Durance,  and  descended  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin ;  but 
this  is  erroneous.     The  other  ancients  are  divided  in  their  opinions : 
£ome  maintained  that  he  passed  over  the  Little,  and  others  that  he 
passed  over  the  Great  St.  Bernard ;  some  even  thought  it  probable  that 
he  crossed  the  Simplon.     Modem  writers  are  likewise  divided  ;  but, 
■after  the  researches  of  General  Melville,  there  can  be  no  longer  any 
doubt  as  to  the  road  which  Hannibal  took ;  and  if  any  one  who  has  a 
practical  mind  compares  with  these  researches  the  account  which  Poly- 
bius  gives,  he  must  see  that  no  other  road  is  possible.     It  is  strange  that 
<even  ingenious  and  leai*ned  men  have,  in  this  instance,  opposed  the  most 
palpable  evidence.     Melville  has  proved  by  the  strongest  possible  eri- 
'dence,  that  Hannibal  marched  across  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  and  that 
this  took  place  about  the  beginning  of  October.     The  mountain  cannot 
have  been  a  glacier  covered  with  eternal  ice,  for  not  far  from  its  top  a 
little  corn  was  grown,  and  during  the  summer  months  it  was  a  green 
Alp,  which  served  as  pasture.     On  his  arrival  there  Hannibal  found 
fresh  snow  and  a  frequented  road.     Li  a  district  near  the  Little  St. 
Bernard,  in  the  valley  of  Tarentaise,  he  had  a  severe  contest  with  the 
Alpine  tribes  ;  and  Polybius,  evidently  with  the  intention  to  mark  Han- 
nibal's road,  says  that  he  halted  near  a  white  rock.     Now,  there  is  only 
one  gypseous  cliff  in  those  Alps,  and  that  is  near  Tarentaise,  along 
which  the  ancient  road  ran,  and  which  is  discernible  even  at  the  present 
^ay,  and  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  under  the  name  of 
la  roche  blanche.     This  circumstance  alone  would  suffice  to  remove  all 
<ioubts,  but  this  road  also  perfectly  agrees  with  the  number  of  days  which 
Hannibal  spent  upon  his  march  ;  and  this  number  differs  so  widely  from 
the  number  of  days  required  for  the  road  over  Susa,  that  this  place  cannot 
here  come  into  consideration  at  all.  Had  Scipio  ventured  to  follow  bis 
enemy,  Hannibal  would  certainly  have  defeated  him,  and  Scipio  would 
have  been  lost  among  those  Gallic  tribes  which  would  have  risen  against 
him.     The  remark  of  General  Melville   is  true,   that  Hannibal  had 
marched  up  the  Rhone  as  far  as  Vienne,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Allo- 
hrogians,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Livy.     Here  Hannibal  took  up  the 
cause  of  a  pretender ;  and  after  having  established  him  on  the  throne, 
he  received  supplies  for  his  army  and  continued  his  march.     The  Allo- 
brogians  were  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the  country  between  the 
Is^re  and  the  Rhone,  of  a  part  of  Dauphin^,  the  western  districts  of  Savoy, 
and  some  other  neighbouring  territories.     At  Vienne  Hannibal  left  the 
Rhone.     Melville  saw  here  a  Roman  road  leading  to  Yenne,  which  was 
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used  throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  down  to  the  heginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  From  Vienne  Hannihal  went  to  Chamh^ry,  and 
into  the  valley  of  Tarentaise  up  towards  the  source  of  the  river.  General 
Melville  has  shown  that  the  march  through  this  narrow  valley  was  a 
very  troublesome  one,  as  it  was  easy  for  the  inhabitants  to  defend  them- 
selves in  their  mountains.  It  is  a  gross  mistake  when  some  writers  de- 
scribe Hannibal  as  marching  over  immense  fields  of  ice ;  for  about  Ta- 
rentaise there  are  luxuriant  plantations  of  nut  trees,  and  in  the  valley 
itself  a  considerable  quantity  of  com  is  grown.  The  arrival  of  Hanniba! 
and  his  army  was  a  fearful  calamity  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley, 
for  it  was  a  host  which  consumed  every  thing  that  these  poor  people  pos- 
sessed. The  less  Hannibal  was  able  to  satisfy  their  hunger  with  the 
supplies  he  carried  with  him,  the  greater  was  the  devastation  caused  by 
his  army ;  for  in  such  circumstances  soldiers  destroy  every  thing.  How- 
ever great,  therefore,  his  exertions  were  in  pacifying  the  mountaineers, 
yet  they  manifested  a  desperate  exasperation  against  him,  and  the  losses' 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  these  contests  were  immense.  In  the  last  days 
of  September,  Hannibal  reached  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  Snow  began: 
already  to  fall  in  those  regions,  and  frosts  and  the  other  miseries  of  winter 
were  now  added  to  the  sufferings  with  which  he  had  been  struggling- 
hitherto.  His  army  suffered  not  less  from  hunger  than  the  French  did 
on  their  retreat  from  Russia :  thousands  perished  in  a  few  days,  but  yet 
Hannibal  was  glad  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  mountains. 
Those  among  nis  soldiers  who  were  rather  discontented,  and  had  been 
lingering  behind,  now  joined  him  again.  The  account  of  Livy,  that 
Hannibal  broke  the  rocks  by  means  of  vinegar,  is  one  of  those  tales- 
which  we  grieve  to  see  related  seriously  by  an  intelligent  man.  It  wa» 
undoubtedly  derived  from  Caelius  Antipater,  and  is  nothing  but  a  mis- 
representation of  an  actual  fact  which  has  been  explained  by  General 
Melville.  The  roads  in  the  Alps  run  along  rivers,  by  which  they  were 
(»riginally  formed.  These  rivers  often  pass  from  one  mountain  to  ano- 
ther, and  then  roads  run  along  above  the  rivers.  Such  a  road  is  often 
buried  under  avalanches,  or  cut  off  by  a  sinking  of  the  ground.  Hannibal 
found  such  a  spot  on  his  road  from  the  Little  St.  Bernard  to  the  valley 
of  Aosta.  He  was  obliged  to  encamp  there  for  three  days,  though 
suffering  severely  from  hunger,  cold,  and  snowj  and  to  open  a  new  road. 
General  Melville  has  admirably  illustrated  this  part  of  the  march  from 
Polybius.  Livy  says,  that  the  mountain  formed  a  precipice  of  one 
thousand  feet,  and  that  the  new  road  was  built  down  that  precipice! 
This  is  nonsense,  as  every  one  must  see." — *  Lectures,' vol.  i.,  p.  170 — 

173. 

In  his  description  of  the  character  of  Cato,  Niebuhr  has  written 
con  amove.  He  evidently  admires  Cato ;  is  evidently  deceived  by 
Cato's  pedantic  stoicism.  But,  as  there  was  really  much  to  ad- 
mire, the  somewhat  exaggerated  admiration  may  be  accepted. 

"  If  there  is  any  man  in  Roman  history  who  deserves  the  reputation 
which  he  enjoys  with  posterity,  it  is  Cato.  Caesar's  depreciation  of  hint 
was  only  the  consequence  of  his  personal  irritation.  If  we  possessed 
Cicero's  work  on  Cato,  we  should  undoubtedly  see  Cicero's  heart  in 
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its  goodness  and  amiability.     It  does  honour  to  Ids  courage  to  hare  ^«nt- 
ten  such  a  work  under  the  circumstanceSy  and  it  does  honour  to  Caesar 
also  that  he  was  unprejudiced  enough  to  allow  Cicero  his  admiration  of 
Cato,  without  imputing  it  to  him  as  a  crime.      Caesar  declared  that  Cato 
had  hurt  him  by  his  death,  as  he  had  thereby  deprired  him  of  the  plea- 
sure of  pardoning  him :  Caesar  could  not  have  said  any  thing  more  con- 
cise.     It  is  no  more  than  natural  that  Caesar  should  have  been  deej^ 
wounded  by  Cioero*s  praise  of  Cato,  and  this  feeling  induced  him  to 
write  his  work  against  Cato  (Anti-Cato),  in  which  he  may  have  given 
the  reins  to  his  passion,  which  would  never  have  arisen  in  his  soul  if 
Cato  had  remained  alive.      There  was,  in  fact,  nothing  that  Caesar  was 
more  desirous  of  than  Cato's  friendship^  a  desire  winch  Cato  could  not 
gratify.     The  Stoic  philosophy  never  produced  any  heroes  among  the 
Greeks,  if  we  except  Zeno^  die  founder  of  the  school,  and  Cleanthes ;  and 
not  one  Greek  statesman  was  a  Stoic  philosopher.     Amxmg  die  Romans^ 
on  the  other  hand,  many  a  great  and  virtuous  statesman  was  a  votary  of 
the  Stoa ;  and  although  some  of  them,  sndi  as  Cicero^  were  not  real 
Stoics,  yet  they  admired  the  system  and  loved  it.     It  would  be  a  most 
unpardonable  misapprehension  of  human  virtue,  if  any  one  were  to  cast 
a  doubt  upon  the  sincerity  of  Cato's  intentions;  and  this  sincerity  is  not 
impeached  by  the  assertion  which  has  often  been  made,  and  I  think  wilJi 
great  justice,  that  Cato  with  his  philosophy  did  incalculable  injury  to  the 
commonwealth.     He  would  have  retained  the  old  forms  absolutely,  and 
have  allowed  nothing  which  bordered  upon  arbitrary  power.     There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  this  manner  he  estranged  the  equites  from  the  senate, 
after  Cicero  had  succeeded  with  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  two 
parties.     Cato  tore  open  the  wound  by  opposing  a  demand  of  the  pub- 
licani  in  Asia,  which  was  not  unjust,  but  only  advantageous  to  them. 
Cato's  advice  to  put  the  accomplices  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  to  death 
was  not  mere  severity,  but  a  pure  expression  of  his  sense  of  justice,  and 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Rome  ;  but  it  was  nevertheless 
very  unfortunate  advice.     Such  was  his  conduct  always,  and  it  was  a 
principle  with  him  not  to  pay  any  regard  to  circumstances  ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  that,  when  his  opinion  was  followed,  many  things 
turned  out  far  worse  than  they  had  been  before.     His  personal  cnaracter 
was  above  ail  censure  and  suspicion  ;  dissolute  persons,  such  as  A.  Ga- 
binius,  might  laugh  at  him,  but  no  one  ever  ventured  to  calumniate  him. 
It  was  highly  unfortunate  for  him  that  he  was  mixed  up  with  the  Pom- 
peian  party,  and,  now  that  Pompey  was  dead,  his  situation  was  down- 
right miserable.     The  men  of  that  party  acted  in  Afirica  like  savages, 
and  he  saved  Utica  from  their  hands  vrith  great  difficulty  ;    for  the 
leaders  wished  to  plunder  the  town,  because  its  inhabitants  were  said  to 
be  favourably  disposed  towards  Caesar,  but  in  reality  because  they  hoped 
thereby  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  soldiers.  The  inhabitants  of  Utica 
thus  looked  up  to  him  as  their  deliverer.     He  had  undertaken  the  com- 
mand of  the  place  only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it,  and  he  pacified  the 
mutineers  by  promising  that  tiie  place  should  remain  quiet,  and  that,  if 
it  were  spared,  it  wocdd  not  be  ungrateful      When  Caesar,  after  the 
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conquest  of  hb  other  enemies,  i^peared  before  Utica,  Cato  advised  his 
people  not  to  continue  their  resistance.  The  generals  took  to  flight, 
and  Cato's  opinion  was  that  the  garrison,  which  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  iAd  men  and  unprincipled  yoimg  nobles  who  were  incapable  of 
li^TM^ling  a  weapon,  should  sue  for  pardon.  His  own  son  received  the 
same  advice  fi*om  his  father,  who  thus  showed  a  very  amiable  incon- 
sistency in  his  conduct,  for  here  the  father  got  the  better  of  the  Stoic. 
Cato  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  himself  had  seen  the  days  of  the 
republic,  and  could  live  no  longer ;  but  my  son,  he  added,  who  is  a 
stranger  to  the  republic,  can  live  in  different  circumstances.  He  then 
vrithdrew  to  his  room,  and,  in  the  night  preceding  the  morning  when  the 
gates  were  to  be  thrown  opeu,  he  read  I^to's  *  Fhaedo,'  assuredly  not 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  himself  in  his  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul ;  for  a  person  who  does  not  possess  that  belief  will  never  ac- 
quire it  from  reading  the  ^  Pha&do,'  and  Cato  had  undonbtedly  read  it 
so  often  that  he  knew  it  by  heart ;  but  in  that  awful  and  subume  mo- 
ment, in  which  he  was  to  breathe  out  his  soul,  it  was  less  the  thought 
of  immortality  that  engaged  his  attention,  than  the  contemplation  of 
the  death  of  Socrates,  though  he  believed  in  immortality  such  as  it  was 
believed  by  the  Stoics.  He  took  leave  of  the  world  by  directing  his 
mind  to  the  last  moments  of  one  of  the  most  virtuous  men  of  all  ages. 
He  then  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  upon  himself,  in  consequence  of  which 
be  feU  from  his  bed.  When  his  son  and  friends  found  him,  they  raised  him 
up  and  dressed  his  wound ;  he  pretended  to  sleep,  but  took  the  first  opportu^ 
nity  to  tear  open  the  wound,  and  died.  After  the  surrender  of  Utica  the 
other  towns  soon  followed  its  example." — ^  Lectures,'  voL  ii.,  p.  78 — 81. 

Those  who  remember  the  solemn  strain  in  which  Plutarch  nar- 
rates the  death  of  Cato,  will  regret  that  Niebuhr  did  not  preserve 
it  in  the  close  of  the  above  passage;  indeed,  as  we  before  ob- 
served, it  is  one  of  the  faults  of  his  works  to  sacrifice  the  poetry 
of  history  whenever  he  meets  with  it;  not  only  does  he  fail  to  tell 
his  story  graphically,  he  refuses  to  avail  himself  of  the  graphic  talent 
of  others. 

With  all  his  virtues  Cato  was  an  intolerable  pedant.  His  blind 
adoration  of  the  past  is  conceivable  when  we  reflect  on  the  dis- 
solute state  of  society  in  his  day;  but  conservatism  is  not  cyni- 
cism; admiration  of  the  past  need  not  induce  puerile  opposition 
to  every  trifle  in  the  present.  When  at  the  games  of  Flora,  the 
people  waited  till  Cato  left  the  theatre,  before  demanding  an  im- 
modest dance,  they  paid  a  sincere  respect  to  his  purity;  but  when 
he,  even  during  his  praetorship,  walked  through  the  streets  with- 
out his  toga,  in  a  plam  tunic,  and  with  his  feet  bare,  like  a  slave, 
he  insulted  every  fellow-citizen  by  a  puerile  ostentation  of  sim- 
plicity, similar  to  that  which  Rousseau  displayed  in  the  salons  of 
Paris,  and  from  a  similar  motive.  To  oppose  the  corruption  of 
the  period  with  a  rigorous  simpUcity  and  purity  of  life  was  philo- 
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sophical;  to  oppose  the  castoms  and  manners  of  the  period  in  mere 
externals,  such  as  dress  and  modes  of  speech,  ^mis  trivial  vanitj 
aping  philosophy.  The  cynics  and  the  stoics  aflS>rd  many  in- 
stances of  this  puerile  ostentation,  which  imposes  on  the  vulgar 
mind,  but  which  only  the  vulgar  mind  could  adopt.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  rudeness;  no  virtue  so  cheaply  acquired  and  so  easily 
practised  as  the  malignity  which  christens  itself  'frankness;'  no 
victory  over  one's  passions  is  easier  than  that  obtained  by  dressing 
differently  from  others.  But  rudeness  is  not  moral  purity ;  firank- 
ness  is  not  always  sincerity;  naked  feet  will  no  more  make  men 
philosophers  than  turned-down  collars  will  make  them  poets.  To 
mistake  any  of  these  externals  for  signs  of  internal  greatness  is  in 
itself  a  fatal  symptom ;  to  mistake  them  in  your  own  person  is 
either  hjrpocrisy  or  madness. 

The  following  remarks  on  Csesar  are  worth  quoting : — 

"  If  we  consider  the  changes  and  regulations  which  Casar  intro- 
duced, it  must  strike  us  as  a  singular  circamstanoe  that,  among  all  his 
measures,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  which  could  show  that  he  thought  of 
modifying  the  constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
anarchy.  Sulla  felt  the  necessity  of  remodelling  the  constitution,  but 
he  did  not  attain  his  end,  and  the  manner,  too,  in  which  he  set  about  it 
was  that  of  a  short-sighted  man ;  but  he  was,  at  least,  intelligent  enongk 
to  see  that  the  constitution,  as  it  then  was,  could  not  continue  to  exist. 
In  the  regfulations  of  Caesar  we  see  no  trace  of  such  a  conviction,  and  I 
think  that  he  despaired  of  the  possibility  of  effecting  any  real  good  by 
constitutional  reforms.  Hence,  among  all  his  laws,  there  is  not  one 
that  had  any  relation  to  the  constitution.  The  fact  of  his  increasing  the 
number  of  patrician  families  had  no  reference  to  the  constitution  ;  the 
patricians  had  in  reality  so  few  advantages  over  the  plebeians  that  the 
office  of  the  two  adiles  Cereales^  which  he  instituted,  was  confined  to 
the  plebeians, — a  reg^ation  which  was  opposed  to  the  very  nature  of 
the  patriciate.  His  raising  persons  to  the  rank  of  patricians  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  modern  practice  of  raising  a  family  to  the  rank 
of  nobility  ;  he  picked  out  an  individual,  and  gave  him  the  rank  of  pa- 
trician for  himself  and  his  descendants.  The  distinction  itself  was  merely 
a  nominal  one^  and  conferred  no  other  privilege  upon  a  person  except 
that  of  holding  certain  priestly  offices,  which  could  be  filled  by  none  but 
patricians,  and  for  which  their  number  was  scarcely  sufficient.  I  con- 
sider it  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  good  sense  of  Caesar  that  he  did  not, 
like  Sulla,  think  an  improvement  in  the  state  of  public  affairs  so  near  at 
hand  or  a  matter  of  so  little  difficulty :  the  cure  of  the  disease  lay  yet 
at  a  very  great  distance,  and  the  first  condition  on  which  it  could  be 
undertaken  was  the  sovereignty  of  Caesar.  Home  could  no  longer  exist 
as  a  republic. 

**  It  is  curious  to  see  in  Cicero's  work,  ^De  Re  Puhlicaj  the  conscious- 
ness running  through  it,  that  Rome,  as  it  then  stood,  required  the  strong 
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]iand  of  a  king.  Cicero  had  surely  often  owned  this  to  himself,  but  he 
saw  no  one  who  would  have  entered  into  such  an  idea.  The  title  of 
king  had  a  great  fascination  for  Caesar,  as  it  had  for  Cromwell, — a  sur- 
prising phenomenon  in  a  practical  mind  like  that  of  Csesar.  Every 
one  knows  the  fact  that  while  Caesar  was  sitting  on  the  suggestum^ 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Lupercalia,  Antony  presented  to  him  the 
diadem,  to  try  how  the  people  would  take  it.  Caesar  saw  the  great 
alarm  which  the  act  created,  and  declined  the  diadem  for  the  sake  of 
appearance ;  but  had  the  people  been  silent,  Caesar  would  unquestion- 
ably have  accepted  it.  His  refusal  was  accompanied  by  loud  shouts  of 
acclamation,  which,  for  the  present,  rendered  all  further  attempts  im- 
3>06sible.  Antony  afterwards  had  a  statue  of  Caesar  adorned  with  the 
diadem,  but  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  L.  Caesetius  Flavus,  and  C.  Ma- 
Tullus,-  took  it  away ;  and  here  Caesar  showed  the  real  state  of  his  feel- 
ings, for  he  treatea  the  conduct  of  the  tribunes  as  a  personal  insult  to- 
-wards  himself.  He  had  lost  his  self-possession,  and  his  fate,  which  car- 
Tied  him  onward,  had  become  irresistible.  He  wished  to  have  the  tri- 
4)unes  imprisoned,  and  all  that  could  be  obtained  of  him  was,  that  he  was 
isatisfied  with  their  being  stripped  of  their  office  and  sent  into  exile. 
This  created  a  great  sensation  at  Rome.  Caesar  had  also  been  guilty 
of  thoughtlessness,  or  perhaps  merely  of  distraction,  as  might  happen 
very  easily  to  a  man  in  his  circumstances.  When  the  senate  had  made 
its  last  decrees,  conferring  upon  Caesar  unlimited  power,  the  senators, 
consuls,  and  praetors,  in  festal  attire,  presented  the  decrees  to  him,  and 
Oaesar  at  the  moment  forgot  to  show  his  respect  for  the  senators ;  he 
did  not  rise  from  his  seUa  curulis,  and  received  the  decrees  in  an  uncere- 
monious manner.  This  want  of  politeness  was  never  forgiven  him  by 
the  persons  who  had  not  scrupled  to  make  him  their  master,  for  it  had 
i)een  expected  that  withal  he  should  behave  politely,  and  be  grateful  for 
«uch  decrees.  Caesar  himself  had  no  design  in  the  act,  which  was  merely 
the  consequence  of  distraction  or  thoughtlessness,  but  it  made  the  senate 
liis  irreconcilable  enemies.  The  affair  with  the  tribunes,  however,  had 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  people.  Cicero,  who  was  surely  not  a 
democrat,  wrote  at  the  time,  '  turpissimi  consules,  tiupis  senatus,  populus 
fortis,  proximus  honorum  infimus,'  &c.  The  praise  here  bestowed  upon 
jthe  people  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  but  the  rest  is  true.  We 
must  however  remember  that  the  people,  under  such  circumstances,  are 
most  sensible  to  any  thing  affecting  their  honour,  as  we  have  seen  at  the 
'beginning  of  the  French  revolution." — *  Lectures,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  88 — 90. 

But  the  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  is  feeble ; 
and  that  of  Caesar's  assassination  is  miserable: — 

*'  On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  March,  the  day  fixed  upon  for  as- 
sassinating Caesar,  Decimus  Brutus  treacherously  invited  him  to  go 
with  him  to  the  curia,  as  it  was  impossible  to  delay  the  deed  any  longer. 
The  detail  of  what  happened  on  that  day  may  be  read  in  Plutarch. 
C  Tillius  (not  Tullius)  Cimber  made  his  way  up  to  Caesar,  and  in- 
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salted  him  with  his  importoiiitiesy  and  Casca  gave  ihe  fiist  stidseu 
Caesar  fell  covered  with  twenty-three  wounds.  He  was  either  xa  hk 
fiify-sixth  year,  or  had  completed  it,  I  am  not  quite  certain  on  this  ^aixst, 
though,  if  we  judge  hy  the  time  of  his  first  consulship,  he  must  hsve 
heen  fifty-six  years  ola.  His  birthday,  which  is  not  generally  known, 
was  the  1 1th  of  Quinctilis,  which  monlli  was  afterwards  called  Julias.^ 
— Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.,  p.  96. 

And  these  are  the  closing  words  of  the  lecture !  these  are  ihe 
words  in  which  the  murder  of  Caesar  is  dismissed!  A  more 
unpleasant  specimen  of  the  philologer  usurping  the  historian,  it 
would  be  mfficult  to  quote.  The  death  of  the  greatest  man 
Borne  ever  produced;  and,  in  his  way,  the  ^eatest  the  world  ever 
produced,  excites  no  emodon  in  the  historian,  causes  no  pulse  to 
beat  faster,  inspires  him  with  no  *  burning  words'  by  which  to 
rouse  the  minds  of  his  auditors.  Caesar  is  slain.  Three  lines  and 
a  half  record  the  event;  six  lines  and  a  half  are  immediately 
added  to  discuss  the  age  at  which  he  died.  And  this  is  done  in 
the  coldest  manner:  in  the  very  spirit  of  pedantry.  Could  such 
a  lecturer  have  realised  history,  even  to  his  own  mind? — ^We 
doubt  it. 

Niebuhr's  opinions  on  the  Roman  poets  have  somewhat  sur- 
prised us :  we  were  not  prepared  for  such  sound  judgment  on  so 
contested  a  subject.  He  prefers  Lucretius,  Catullus,  and  Ovid,  to 
all  the  otters:  an  opinion  which  is  daily  gaining  more  ground. 
His  criticism  on  Virgil  is  admirable,  though  not  sumciently 
discriminative  of  Virgil's  picturesqueness  and  harmonious  sweet^ 
ness;  the  remarks  on  epic  subjects  go  deeply  into  the  question: — 

"  Virgil  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  October,  682,  and  died  on  the  22nd 
of  September,  733.  I  have  often  expressed  my  opinion  mx>n  Virgil, 
and  have  declared  that  I  am  as  opposed  to  the  adoration  with  which  tiie 
Romans  venerated  him,  as  any  fair  judge  can  demand.  He  did  not 
possess  the  fertility  of  genius  which  was  required  for  his  task.  His 
Eclogues  are  any  thing  but  a  successful  imitation  of  the  idyls  of  TheO' 
critus  ;  they  comd  not,  in  fact,  be  otherwise  than  unsuccessml :  they  are 
productions  which  could  not  prosper  in  a  Roman  soil.  The  shepherds 
of  Theocritus  are  characters  of  ancient  Sicilian  poetry,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  were  taken  &om  Greek  poems.  Daphnis,  for  example, 
is  a  Sicilian  hero,  and  not  a  Greek.  The  idyls  of  Theocritus  grew  oat 
of  popular  songs,  and  hence  his  poems  have  a  genuineness,  truth,  and 
nationality.  Now  Virgil,  in  transplanting  that  kind  of  poetry  to  the 
plains  of  Lombardy,  peoples  that  country  with  Greek  shepherds,  with 
their  Greek  names,  and  Greek  peculiarities, — in  short,  with  beings  that 
never  existed  there.  His  didactic  poem  on  Agriculture  is  more  suc«- 
cessful ;  it  maintains  a  happy  medium,  and  we  cannot  well  speak  of  it 
otherwise  than  in  terms  of  praise.  His  'iBneid,'  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  complete  failure  :  it  is  an  unhappy  idea  from  beginning  to  end ;  but 
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tins  must  not  preTent  lu  from  acknowledging  that  it  contains  many 
exquisite  passages.  Viigil  displays  it  in  a  learning  of  which  an  histo* 
nan  can  scarcely  ayail  hims^  enough,  and  the  historian  who  studies 
the  '.£neid'  thoroughly  will  ever  find  new  things  to  admire.  But  no 
epic  poem  can  he  successful,  if  it  is  any  thing  else  than  a  living  and  sim* 
pie  narratiye  of  a  portion  of  something  wmch,  as  a  whole,  is  the  com* 
mon  property  of  a  nation.  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that,  in 
manuals  of  JSsthetics,  the  views  propounded  on  epic  poetry,  and  the 
suhjects  fit  for  it,  are  still  full  of  lamentable  absurdities.  It  is  really  a 
ludicrous  opinion,  which  a  Hving  historian  has  set  forth  somewhere,  tnat 
Tasso's  'Jerusalem  Delivered'  is  a  failure,  because  the  subject  is  not 
old  enough — as  if  it  were  necessary  for  it  to  lay  by^fbr  some  centuries 
to  go  through  a  kind  of  fermentation !  The  question  is  similar  to  that 
as  to  what  subjects  are  fit  for  historical  painting.  Everything  is  fit  for 
it,  provided  it  is  capable  of  suggesting  to  the  beholder  the  whole  of 
which  it  is  only  a  part.  This  is  the  reason  why  Sacred  History  is  so 
pecnliarly  fit  for  historical  painting.  Every  one  who  sees,  for  example, 
a  madonna  or  an  apostle,  immediately  recollects  all  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  tiiose  personages ;  and  this  effect  npon  the 
beholder  is  still  stronger,  if  he  has  lived  some  time  surrounded  by 
works  of  art  When  Pietro  of  Albano  or  Domenichino  paint  mytho- 
logical subjects,  we  scholars  know  indeed  very  well  what  the  artist  meant 
to  express,  and  we  are  vexed  at  his  little  inaccuracies  ;  but  the  majori^ 
of  people  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  painting,  they  cannot 
connect  a  definite  idea  with  it,  and  the  subject  contains  nothing  that  is 
suggestive  to  them.  Mythological  subjects,  therefore,  are  at  present  a 
hazardous  choice  for  an  artist,  and  however  excellently  they  may  be 
treated,  they  cannot  compete  with  those  taken  from  Sacred  History. 
Mythological  subjects  were  as  much  the  common  property  of  the  an- 
cients, as  the  Sacred  History  is  the  common  property  of  Christian  na- 
tions. If  a  subject  is  generally  known,  much  talked  of,  and  if  the 
external  forms  are  not  against  it,  a  subject  from  modem  history  would 
be  just  as  fit  a  subject  for  artistic  representation  as  any  other.  But  our 
costumes  are  imfavourable  to  art.  The  ancients  however  very  seldom 
represented  historical  subjects  in  works  of  art,  although  their  costumes 
were  not  against  it.  The  case  of  epic  poetry  is  of  the  same  kind.  If  a 
narrative  which  every  body  knows,  sings,  or  relates,  is  not  treated  as 
history  in  its  details,  and  if  we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  choosing  among 
the  several  parts  of  the  whole  for  our  purpose^  then  any  of  its  parts  is  a 
fit  subject  for  epic  poetry.  Cyclic  poetry  relates  whole  histories  con- 
tinuously, and  is  of  the  same  extent  as  history ;  but  epic  poetry  takes 
up  only  one  portion  of  a  whole,  and  the  poet  relates  it  just  as  if  he  had 
seen  it.  There  cannot  be  a  more  unfortunate  epic  than  Lucan's  '  Phar- 
salia  :'  it  proceeds  in  the  manner  of  annals,  and  the  author  wants  to  set 
forth  prominently  only  certain  particular  events.  There  are  passages  in 
it  like  the  recitative  of  an  opera,  and  written  in  a  language  which  is 
neither  narrative  nor  poetry.  Virgil  had  not  considered  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  task,  when  he  undertook  it.  He  took  Roman  history  such 
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as  it  had  been  transmitted  by  Greek  writers  ;  if  he  had  taken  the  Ro- 
man national  traditions,  he  would  have  produced  something  which  would 
have  had  at  least  an  Italian  nationality  about  it.  The  ancient  Italiaa 
traditions,  it  is  true,  had  already  fallen  into  oblivion,  and  Homer  was 
at  that  time  better  known  than  Nsevius,  but  still  the  only  way  of  pro- 
ducing a  living  epic  would  have  been,  to  have  taken  the  national  ItiDian 
tradition.  Virgil  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  man  mistaking  his  vo- 
cation :  his  real  calling  was  lyric  poetry,  for  his  small  lyric  poems,  for 
instance,  that  on  the  villa  of  Syron,  and  the  one  commencing  ^  Si  mihi 
susceptum  fuerit  ducurrere  munus,'  show  that  he  would  have  been  a  poet 
like  Catullus,  if  he  had  not  been  led  away  by  his  desire  to  write  a  great 
^Latin  poem.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  his  mistsike,  that  is,  the  work  which 
is  his  most  complete  failure,  has  been  so  much  admired  by  posterity ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  Catullus*s  superiority  over  Vir^  was  not  ac- 
knowledged till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Markland  was  the 
first  who  ventured  openly  to  speak  against  Virgil,  but  he  was  decried 
for  it,  as  if  he  had  committed  an  act  of  high  treason.  The  iact  of 
Virgil  being  so  much  liked  in  the  middle  ages  arose  &om  people  not 
comparing  or  not  being  able  to  compare  him  vnth  Homer,  and  from  the 
many  particular  beauties  of  the  '  ^neid.'  It  was  surely  no  affectation  of 
Virgil  when  he  desired  to  have  the  *  JSneid '  burnt :  he  had  made  that 
poem  the  task  of  his  life,  and  in  his  last  moments  he  had  the  feeling 
that  he  had  failed  in  it.  I  rejoice  that  his  wish  was  not  carried  into 
effect,  but  we  must  learn  to  keep  our  judgment  iree  and  independent  in 
ail  things,  and  to  honour  and  love  that  which  is  really  great  and  noble  in 
man.  We  must  not  assign  to  him  a  higher  place  than  he  deserves,  bat 
what  the  ancients  say  of  his  personal  character  is  certainly  good  and 
true.  It  may  be  that  the  tomb  of  Virgil  on  mount  Posilipo  near  Na- 
ples, which  was  regarded  throughout  the  middle  ages  as  genuine,  is  not 
the  ancient  original  one,  though  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  have  been 
preserved.  It  is  adorned  with  a  laurel  tree.  I  have  visited  the  spot  with 
the  feelings  of  a  pilgrim,  and  the  branch  I  plucked  £rom  the  laurel  tree 
is  as  dear  to  me  as  a  sacred  relic,  although  it  never  occurs  to  me  to  place 
him  among  the  Roman  poets  of  the  fiinst  order." — '  Lectures,'  vol.  ii.> 
p.  155—159. 

But  what  does  he  mean  by  calling  Catullus  *  a  gigantic  and  ex- 
traordinary genius?'  And  surely  there  is  some  injustice  in  assert- 
ing that  *  it  shows  the  greatest  prejudice  to  say  that  he  (Catullus) 
is  not  equal  to  the  Greeks  of  the  classic  affe.*  We  have  a  hearty 
admiration  for  Catullus ;  but  remembering  how  saturated  his  poems 
are  with  the  Greek  spirit,  how  obviously  the  best  of  his  poems  are 
but  transcripts  from  Greek  originals,  we  cannot  rank  him  with  the 
models  he  imitates;  or,  at  any  rate,  cannot  admit  that  prejudice 
alone  would  place  him  below  those  models. 

We  might  continue  extractrng  and  gossiping  to  an  indefinite 
length;  but  over  long  articles  editors  remonstrate  and  readers 
yawn;  so  we,  deeming  both  remonstrance  and  yawn,  things  espe- 
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ciallj  to  be  avoided,  hasten  to  draw  our  lucubrations  to  a  close. 
We  close  them  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  last  book  on  our  list : 
'  Gallus ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  time  of  Augustus/  Erudition 
and  patient  research,  joined  to  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  of  cri- 
tical abihty,  have  here  produced  a  work  acceptable  to  almost  all 
classes  of  readers.  The  scholar  will  find  it  a  collection  and  digest 
of  an  immense  mass  of  materials,  scattered  over  many  regions;  the 

feneral  reader  will  find  it  an  intelligible  description  of  many 
Loman  customs  and  peculiarities,  which  will  enable  him  better  to 
understand  his  Horace,  Catullus,  Martial,  and  Juvenal;  the  mere 
idler  will  find  it  a  readable  story.  A  work  of  art  it  is  not;  nei- 
ther is  it  a  complete  picture  of  Roman  life.  But  it  is  a  most  agree* 
able  handbook  of  Roman  Antiquities;  being  more  readable  and 
erudite  than  any  other  handbook  we  have  met  with.  There  may 
the  curious  learn  much  about  the  Marriages,  Slaves,  Studies, 
Books  and  Booksellers,  Houses,  Carriages,  Inns,  Gymnastics, 
Baths,  Dresses,  and  Banquets,  which  he  cannot  learn  elsewhere 
without  considerable  research.  The  story  of  *  Gallus*  itself  labours 
under  the  difficulty  almost  insurmountable  in  such  undertakings: 
that  of  conveying  the  requisite  information  while  preserving 
the  character  of  fiction.  The  two  objects  are  somewhat  in- 
compatible. We  should  prefer  a  series  of  dissertations,  and  then 
a  story  nourished  with,  but  not  dependent  on  them.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  book  will  gain  additional  readers  from  amongst  those 
who  would  not  be  induced  to  look  at  a  series  of  dissertations. 

Though  on  the  whole  highly  approving  of  *  Gallus,'  there  are 
separate  portions  to  which  we  must  demur.  It  strikes  us,  for  in- 
stance, as  a  great  deficiency  in  the  excellent  account  of  the  slaves, 
that  only  their  occupations  are  described;  one  would  desire  a  fuller 
account  of  their  moral  condition.  We  miss  also  an  important 
piece  of  information  respecting  them,  viz.:  the  classification  of  oc- 
cupations apcording  to  national  aptitudes ;  thus  the  Greeks  of 
Alexandria  were  the  buffoons;  the  Greeks  of  the  continent  were 
the  teachers,  artists,  and  artisans ;  the  G^uls,  and  other  northern 
races  were  the  gladiators,  porters,  &c.  ;  the  natives  of  Asia  Minor 
were  the  usual  attendants  on  feasts  and  ministers  of  the  debau- 
cheries of  their  lords. 

We  have  also  to  complain  of  an  occasional  want  of  distinctness 
in  the  references.  This  is  a  fault  very  common  amongst  the  eru- 
dite; they  never  seem  to  consider  that  all  their  readers  cannot  be 
so  familiar  with  every  book  as  themselves;  they  never  seem  to  con- 
sider that  their  books  may  be  read  by  men  who  live  elsewhere  than 
in  libraries,  and  have  other  things  to  occupy  their  minds  than  the 
titles  of  the  obscure  works  of  obscure  authors.  As  an  example, 
Becker  gives  this  reference:  '  Brisson.  d.  v.  s.  v.  mamis.*    Who  is 
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Biisson?   What  is  his  book?    We  never  heard  of  the  gentleman: 
agieat  want  of  erudition,  doubtless,  but  a  sober  fact;  perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  are  in  the  same  predicament.     And  who,  or 
what,  may  be  Veget.  i.  ii.?(another  of  Becker's  references):  can  it  be 
Vegetius,  who  wrote  on  military  afBurs  in  die  time  of  Valentioian 
the  lounger?  or  the  other  Vegetius,  who  wrote  on  the  same  subject 
in  the  middle  ages?  Perhap  so ;  but  the  reference  is  in  the  highest 
degree  vague;  so  also  is  the  following:  '  and  often  thus  in  the 
Diff>  and  in  ApuL'    Probably  '  Ulpian's  Digest,'  and  *  Apuleius' 
Metamorphoses'  are  meant;  but  how  is  the  general  reader  to  know 
this?  ana  what  information  is  conveyed  in  the  following:  '  and 
Fhilaenis  says  fvii.,  67.6)?'     Who  is  PhilsBuis?  can  it  be  that 
Becker  here  reiers  to  the  Philaenis  sometimes  mentioned  in  Mar- 
tial's epigrams?    If  so,  Martial  should  have  been  referred  to. 
We  call  the  translator's  attention  to  this  point,  because,  as  he 
leads  us  to  expect  a  version  of  Becker's  '  Charicles,'  he  may  be 
induced  to  remedy  the  fault  in  his  translation  of  that  work.     We 
trust  also  that  he  will  not  follow  the  plan  adopted  in  '  Grallus,'  of 
only  giving  references  to  certain  passages  quoted  by  Becker  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors.     Space  is  certainly  gained  by  this; 
but  not  utility.     It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  people  ever 
verify  references,  except  for  especial  purposes:  the  trouble  of  ris- 
ing n:om  your  seat,  searching  for  the  work,  and  then  searching  for 
the  passage  referred  to,  will  only  be  taken  on  some  special  occasion; 
whereas,  if  the  passage  be  quoted,  it  will  be  read.     Moreover  all 
persons  do  not  possess  the  work  referred  to :  even  in  the  libraries 
of  scholars  curious  deficiencies  occur:  e.  p.,  Charles  Nodier  had 
not  a  copy  of  Virgil !     Among  those  who  actually  possess  the 
works  some  have  them  not  at  hand;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  lending 
books :  an  expensive  luxury !     On  all  these  accounts  we  are  for 
having  passages  of  any  reasonable  length  quoted,  instead  of  simply 
being  referred  to.     And  these  passages  in  the  '  Charicles'  should 
be  translated.     Gothe  very  properly  remonstrated  with  scholars 
for  their  having  given  up  the  ancient  and  excellent  practice  of  never 
quoting  Greek  without  a  translation,  either  into  the  vernacular  or 
into  Latin.     Every  body,  as  he  says,  may  be  supposed  to  know 
Latin,  but  few  comparatively  know  Greet.     It  would  slightly  in- 
crease the  translator's  trouble,  if  he  took  Grothe's  advice,  in  his 
version  of  'Charicles;'    but  it  would  incalculably  increase  the 
value  of  the  book,  and  extend  its  circulation  amongst  a  large  class 
who  would  otherwise  be  debarred  from  it.    yesbum  sat. 
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Art.  XII. —  1.  Vlnde  sous  la  Domination  Anglaise.     Par  Baron 
Barchon  de  Penhouen.    Paris.    1844. 

2.  Speech  of  Captain  William  Easttmck,  on  the  case  of  the  Amirs  of 
Sinde,  at  a  Special  Court,  held  at  tfie  India  House,  Friday,  26^A 

.  Jan.,  1844.     London  :  James  Ridgway.     1844. 

3.  Speech  of  J.  Sullivan,  Esq,,  on  the  ease  of  the  Amirs  of  Sinde, 
26th  Jan.,  1844. 

4.  Papers  respecting  Gwalior.     1844. 

^.  Further  Papers  respecting  Gwalior.     1844. 

6.  Additionxil  Correspondence  relative  to  Sinde.     1844. 

7.  Covrrier  Frangais,  Srd  Sept.,  1842. 

In  considering  Lord  EUenborough's  goyemment  of  India  we  shall 
have  principallj  to  deal,  not  with  that  nobleman  himself,  but  with 
those  who  placed  him  in  a  situation  of  so  great  trust  and  responsi- 
bility.    His  lordship  has  already  reverted  to  his  former  state  of 
comparative  insignificance.     He  is  no  longer  surrounded  by  the 
splendours  of  an  Lidian'^Durbar.     He  has  no  longer  the  chiefs  and 
princes  of  a  great  empire  at  his  levee.     He  has  ceased  to  rival  in 
power  the  greatest  monarchs  of  the  East,  and  to  be  able  by  a  mere 
ejBfort  of  his  will  to  disturb  or  tranquillise  all  Asia.     He  has  shrunk 
to  the  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  partisan,  decorated  with  stars 
and  ribands,  but  without  the  shghtest  political  influence  in  the 
state.     Except  for  the  mischief,  therefore,  of  which  he  has  been 
the  author,  we  should  have  ceased  altogether  to  think  of  him. 
Whatever  lucrative  post  or  sinecure  Sir  Robert  Peel  might  have 
bestowed  upon  him  to  soothe  his  regrets,  and  break  his  fall  from 
the  highest  position  an  EngUshman  can  occupy  to  the  humble 
level  of  ministerial  dependence,  we  should  have  been  little  con* 
cemed  about  his  fortunes,  and  have  endeavoured  to  discover  topics 
more  worthy  of  the  public  and  ourselves.     But  some  men,  as  one 
of  the  first  masters  of  wisdom  has  observed,  have  greatness  thrust 
upon  them,  and  of  this  number  is  Lord  EUenborough.   In  himself 
he  is  mediocrity  personified.    Capable  of  much  industry,  and  pos- 
sessing some  Kttle  showy  powers  of  eloquence,  he  might,  perhaps, 
like  a  celebrated  imbecile  of  other  times,  have  been  thought  worthy 
of  exercising  supreme  power  had  it  never  been  entrusted  to  him. 

If  there  be  any  one  quality  which  distinguishes  a  great  states- 
man from  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is  that  power  of  intuition  by 
which  he  reads  the  characters  of  those  who  press  around  him  for 
•employment.  More  depends  on  the  proper  distribution  of  men 
than  on  any  thing  else  which  a  minister  can  be  called  upon  to 
perform.  The  government  of  a  country  for  the  time  b^g  may 
be  r^arded  as  a  combination  of  intellect,  aU-suffident  to  meet 
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every  want  of  the  state,  and  able,  by  a  species  of  instinct  synony- 
mous with  the  most  exalted  wisdom,  to  station  each  integral  p^ 
of  which  it  consists  in  the  post  it  is  best  fitted  to  occupy.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  the  beau  ideal  of  administrative  government. 
But  if  he  who  stands  at  the  apex  of  this  intellectual  body  detaches 
from  the  mass  for  any  particular  service  that  which  is  unequal  to 
its  performance,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  but  confusion  can  ensne^ 
wiwi  perplexities  and  disgrace  to  himsell. 

Let  Sir  Robert  Peel  be  tried  by  this  test.  Consider  the  men 
whom  he  has  selected  to  represent  him  in  various  parts  of  the 
world — what  do  we  find?  Mediocrity,  under  the  name  of  Lord  de 
Grey  or  Lord  Heytesbury,  in  Ireland  ;  mediocrity,  under  the  name 
of  Ashburton,  capitidating  and  ceding  provinces  to  the  United 
States  in  America  ;  and  worse  than  mediocrity  in  India,  under 
the  name  of  Ellenborough,  relinquishing  conquered  kingdoms, 
meditating  the  abandonment  of  British  prisoners  to  hopeless  cap- 
tivity, exposing  the  time-honoured  name  of  England  to  disgrace 
and  infamy,  alternately  flattering  and  insulting  our  Indian  sub- 
jects, and  wantonly  alienating  from  himself  the  affections  of  those 
without  whose  co-operation  he  could  not  possibly  perform  his  own 
duty. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that,  in  judging  favourably  of  Lord 
Ellenborough*s  capacity,  ministers  erred  in  company  with  a  majority 
of  the  nation.  No  doubt  they  did.  But  what  then?  The  error 
of  the  majority  was  pardonable,  being  founded  partly  on  his  lord- 
ship's specious  powers  of  eloquence,  partly  on  his  industrious  ap- 
plication to  the  affairs  of  India,  but  chiefly  on  the  confidence  which 
the  Tory  ministers  themselves  had  at  various  times  ostentatiously 
put  in  him.  The  same  excuse  is  not  to  be  made  for  statesmen. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  pronounced  his  owii  condemnation  at  the  parting 
dinner  given  to  Lord  Ellenborough  by  the  Court  of  Directors- 
He  said  he  had  co-operated  with  his  noble  friend  during  a  period 
of  fifteen  years,  had  lived  with  him  on  terms  of  the  closest  inti- 
macy, had  enjoyed  opportunities  of  studying  him  in  the  hours  of 
business  and  in  the  hours  of  relaxation,  m  parliament,  in  the 
cabinet,  and  in  society;  and  with  all  these  advantages,  all  these 
facihties  for  getting  at  the  character,  idiocyncrasies,  and  capacity, 
of  the  man,  had  come  deliberately  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  was 
the  individual  best  fitted  to  be  entrusted  with  the  government 
of  India,  at  a  period  of  difficulty,  that  Great  Britain  could  sup-^ 
ply.  Precisely  the  same  language  held  the  Duke  of  Wellin^tf- 
It  will  not  be  pretended  by  the  partisans  of  the  administra- 
tion that  these  were  mere  compliments,  uttered  in  the  fer- 
vour of  a  convivial  moment,  but  not  intended  to  be  understood 
literally.     We  might  accept  this  interpretation  of  the  extravagant 
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eulogies  then  pronounced  on  Lord  EUenborough,  both  by  his 
grace  and  the  minister,  unless  for  one  circumstance  :  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  not  proceeding  to  India  as  a  mere  traveller  for  his 
pleasure,  or  in  search  of  knowledge  ;  he  was  about  to  undertake 
the  government  of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  dependency 
ever  possessed  by  an  empire  ;  was  about  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
happiness  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  men  :  nay,  was 
about  to  occupy  a  position  in  which  it  would  be  within  his  com- 
petence, by  a  mere  effort  of  his  will,  to  convulse  or  tranquillise  the 
largest  and  most  populous  quarter  of  the  globe.  Knowing  this, 
and  aware,  moreover,  that  the  responsibility  of  his  election  rested 
chiefly  with  them,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  would  of  course  be  careful  to  utter,  unless  they  were  prepared 
to  stand  by  them,  no  praises  which  must  necessarily  be  under- 
stood  as  predictions.  For,  if  they  affirmed  Lord  EUenborough  to 
be  wise,  moderate,  and  prudent,  they  foretold  that  his  government 
of  India  would  also  deserve  to  be  so  characterised.  With  all  these 
&cts  present  to  their  minds,  persuaded  that  the  public  generally 
would  take  them  at  their  word,  and  having  enjoyed  ample  leisure 
for  consideration,  the  two  most  remarkable  men  of  the  Tory 
party,  the  men  who  enjoy  among  them  greatest  credit  for 
statesmanship,  and  above  all,  for  calm  prudence  and  moderation, 
came  forward  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and  delivered  in  the 
hearing  of  the  persons  most  deeply  concerned,  a  glowing  and 
enthusiastic  panegyric  on  the  governor-general  whom  they  them- 
selves had  appointed.  It  follows  clearly  that  the  two  Tory 
leaders  were  for  once  sincere,  and  meant  hterally  what  they  said. 
They  staked  their  character  for  sagacity  in  the  nicest  ana  most 
hazardous  operation  of  statesmanship,  and  tacitly  entered  into 
a  sort  of  compact  with  their  hearers,  that  if  the  subject  of  their 
eulogy  proved  any  thing  but  what  they  declared  him  to  be,  they 
would  be  ready  to  forfeit  their  reputation  for  judgment,  and 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  unfit  for  the  post  which,  by  the 
favour  of  their  sovereign,  they  occupied. 

We  are  far  from  pretending  that  it  is  an  easy  task  for  one  poli- 
tician accurately  to  read  another.  Nothing  is  more  difficult, 
especially  when  the  individual  to  be  deciphered  has  a  deep  in- 
terest in  concealing  his  real  character,  and  calls  into  play  all  his 
art  and  ingenuity  for  the  purpose  of  screfening  his  weak  points 
from  observation.  But  had  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  been  worthy  of  the  reputation  they  enjoy  and  the 
great  offices  they  fill,  they  would  not  have  allowed  themselves  to 
be  defeated  by  the  tactics  of  their  subordinate,  however  skilful. 
They  would  have  comprehended  him  in  spite  of  himself  The 
very  efforts  he  made  to  defeat  their  scrutiny,  to  invest  the  limits, 
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of  his  intellectaBl  powers  with  obscori^,  to  cover  his  defecto 
and  imperfections,  to  conceal  the  turbid  well-spring  of  his  pes- 
flions,  would  hav«  roused  their  suspicions,  and  invited  and  con- 
strained them  to  take  a  more  accurate  survey  of  his  aptitude  for 
the  cares  of  empire.  With  regard  to  Lord  EUenboroi^h  him- 
self, we  can  readily  believe  that  he  thought  his  own  abilities  equal 
to  any  thing.  Up  to  that  moment,  he  had  always  played  the 
part  of  a  subordinate,  had  acted  under  authority,  and  been  accos- 
tomed  to  refer  the  responsibility  even  of  his  own  decisions  to 
others.  Self-examination  had  not  entered  into  the  circle  of  his 
studies.  He  had  never  questioned  himself  as  to  how  he  would 
act,  or  what  he  would  do,  supposing  the  helm  of  a  great  ^npiie 
to  be  placed  suddenly  in  his  hands.  Intoxicated  by  a  puerile 
vanity,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able,  by  mere  im- 
pulse, by  the  unerring  instincts  of  genius,  to  achieve  any  thing 
which  fortune  might  require  him  to  perform.  He  had  hitherto 
been  guilty  of  no  overwhelming  blunders  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
had  acted  in  various  situations  with  tolerable  prudence.  As 
president  of  the  Board  of  Control,  he  had  &miliarised  himself 
with  the  theory  of  our  Indian  system  of  government,  and  had 
written  reports  and  made  speeches,  and  probably  suggested  mea- 
sures not  altogether  without  their  merit.  Add^  to  all  this,  he 
had  enjoyed  what  he  pretended  to  esteem,  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  leaminff  confidentially  the  views  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington on  Indian  affeirs.  It  is  by  no  means  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  such  a  person  so  circumstanced  should,  even  before  he 
had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  single  day's  experience,  look  upon 
himself  as  a  sort  of  oracle  removed  far  beyond  the  sphere  ot 
human  error.  That  at  any  rate,  he  entertained  this  opinion  is 
quite  certain. 

When  the  fact  of  his  appointment  became  known  in  political 
circles,  a  statesman,  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  Indian  poH- 
tics,  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  natives,  master  of  all  our 
external  Asiatic  relations,  wrote  to  the  new  governor-general, 
politely  ofiering  to  communicate  to  him  any  facts  or  information 
with  which  his  extensive  personal  experience  had  suppHed  him. 
It  might  have  been  presumed,  taking  all  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration, that  Lord  EUenborough  would  gladly  have  availed 
himself  of  this  offer.  But  mark  the  effects  of  adulation !  He 
had  no  doubt  been  told  frequently,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellingtcm 
among  others,  that  he  understood  the  interests  of  India  better 
than  any  man  in  the  country,  and  upon  this  assurance  he  con- 
sidered it  safe  to  act.  To  the  liberal  statesman  whose  note 
we  have  alluded  to,  he  returned  for  answer,  that  he  f<^t  much 
obliged  by  his  offer,  but  would  not  trouble  him  fer  advice  or  sug- 
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sestions,  as  he  considered  himself  to  be  ''as  well  acquainted  with 
the  affairs  of  India  as  any  man  in  England !" 

This  circumstance  at  once  disclosed  Lord  £llenborough*s  secret. 
It  was  evident  that  he  had  been  raised  above  his  level,  and  that 
the  dizzy  height  to  which  he  had  not  climbed,  but  been  thrust 
up,  had  bewHdered  and  rendered  him  giddy.     Farewell  to  all 
sober  rules  of  state  !     He  was  now  by  the  breath  of  accident 
wafted  to  an  eminence  above  his  fellows.     He  felt  himself  to  be 
an  oriental  potentate,  to  be  on  an  equaHty  with  the  Golden  Foot 
and  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.    For  a  time,  at  least,  he 
should  play  the  part  of  heir  to  the  Gbeat  Mogul.     And  was  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  personage  so  exalted  could  stand  at 
all  in  need  of  the  suggestions  of  experience  !     He  could  not, 
evea  in  the  presence  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  forbear  from  allud- 
ing to  his  own  overweening  opinion  of  himself,  but  boldly,  with 
little  or  no  circumlocution,  set  up  his  claim  to  rank  first  among 
statesmen  for  profound  famiUarity  with  our  empire  in  the  East. 
By  a  sort  of  rhetorical  artifice  indeed,   which  could,    however, 
deceive  no  one,  he  pretended  to  derive  this  superiority  from  the 
mystic  mantle  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which,  he  said,  had 
descended  on  him.     At  the  same  time  he  knew,  and  all  who  heard 
him  knew  also  that  his  grace  had  never  possessed  a  familiar  know- 
ledge of  Indian  politics,  and  that  such  notions  as  he  did  possess, 
had  now,  through  lapse  of  time,  grown  obsolete.     The  Lidia  of 
which  he  had  any  experience  was  that  of  Tippoo  Sultan's  time, 
while  the  India  that  Lord  Ellenborough  was  going  out  to  govern 
was  that  of  the  present  day,  placed  in  new  circumstances,  and  in- 
vested on  all  sides  with  different  and  more  complicated  relations. 

But  the  die  being  cast,  and  Lord  Ellenborough  firm  in  his 
appointment,  what  promises  did  he  make,  what  principles  did  he 
profess,  what  pledges  did  he  give  to  the  authors  of  his  spurious 
greatness  ?  Conscious  of  the  ungovernable  lust  of  notoriety  which 
raged  within,  he  raised  for  the  moment  before  his  visage  the 
mask  of  moderation  and  pacific  intentions.  He  knew  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  he  bore  in  mind  that  they  were 
the  representatives  of  a  commercial  company,  aiming,  ana  legi- 
timately aiming,  at  profit  through  the  medium  of  a  government 
of  more  than  imperial  vastness  and  respcnsibiUty.  He  could  not 
but  be  aware  that  for  some  generations  they  had  shown  them- 
selves averse  to  extend  the  Hmits  of  our  dominions  in  Asia,  swayed 
chiefly  by  the  opinion  which  they  entertained,  that  conquest  is 
calculated  to  exhaust  the  resources,  rather  than  to  augment  and 
knit  together  the  strength  of  our  Indian  empire.  He  could  not 
but  perceive  that  consistently  with  these  views,  they  condemned 
that  magnificent  scheme  of  policy  which  had  led  to  the  expedi- 
tion beyond  the  Indus,  and  if  faithfully  and  wisely  acted  on, 
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would  have  conducted  us  to  results  important  beyond  calcu- 
lation, and  to  the  level  of  which,  as  discerned  through  the  long 
vista  of  unaccomplished  events,  even  the  most  ambitious 
mind  finds  it  difficult  to  raise  itself.  He  adopted  tacitly  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  our  power  in  Asia  is  'not 
founded  on  the  narrow  edge  of  the  sword,  but  on  the  broader 
basis  of  the  people's  happiness.'  He  was,  therefore,  all  for  peace 
and  internal  improvement,  and  surplus  revenue.  Anxious,  more- 
over, to  play  for  once  the  gentleman  before  his  constituents  and 
patrons,  he  succeeded  in  subduing  the  paltry  impulse  to  be 
unjust  to  his  predecessor.  By  an  extraordinary  effort  of  self-com- 
mand, he  concealed  his  hostility  towards  Lord  Auckland,  spoke 
with  respect  of  his  personal  character  and  his  policy,  and  appeared 
to  think  that  he  was  not  to  be  sent  out  purposely  to  maUgn 
the  one  and  reverse  the  other.  He  then  repudiated  in  some  sort 
his  allegiance  to  England,  observing  that  his  first  duty  would 
henceforward  be  to  India,  his  '  adopted  country,'  as  if  he  had 
been  appointed  governor-general,  not  for  three  years,  but  for 
life.  Sir  Harry  Inglis  and  the  High  Church  party,  had  they 
diligently  pondered  on  the  import  oi  this  speech,  might  already 
have  discovered  in  it  the  germ  of  the  Somnat'h  proclamation. 
Lord  EUenborouffh  declared  himself,  by  voluntary  adoption,  a 
Hindii,  and,  having  notoriously  his  rehgion  to  seek  as  well  as 
his  country,  included  we  suppose  the  paganism  of  his  new  brethren 
in  his  flexible  theory  of  adoption. 

Let  us  now  jump  the  interval  and  fall  in  again  with  Lord  El- 
lenborough  on  his  arrival  at  Calcutta.  As  the  overland  mail  had 
travelled  faster  than  his  lordship,  the  Hind6  gentlemen  of  Bengal 
were  already  in  possession  of  his  friendly  sentiments  towards  them. 
They  read,  with  a  satisfaction  difficult  to  be  expressed,  his  lord- 
ship s  speech  at  the  parting  dinner,  and  regarding  him  as  an 
adoptive  countryman  and  brother,  perhaps  as  an  avatar  of  Vishnu 
himself,  expected,  as  they  had  good  right  to  do,  still  greater  favour 
and  consideration  at  his  hands  than  they  had  received  from  Lord 
William  Bentinck  and  Lord  Auckland;  for  those  rulers  had  come 
among  them  simply  as  English  noblemen,  intent  upon  fulfilHnff 
their  duty  to  their  country ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  indisposed 
to  show  to  the  natives  of  India  all  the  courtesy  and  kindness  com- 
patible with  their  high  station.  Under  these  two  governors- 
general  the  native  gentlemen  of  the  province  first  began  habitually 
to  frequent  the  levees  simultaneous]^  with  the  government  func- 
tionaries, the  civil  servants,  and  officers  of  the  army.  On  these 
occasions  no  distinction  was  made  between  the  two  races.  Being 
in  reality  citizens  of  one  great  state,  though  differing  in  blood,  in 
religion,  in  colour,  if  not  always  in  language,  they  were  treated 
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altogether  as  such.  Consequently,  when  Lord  EUenborough's  first 
levee  was  announced,  the  Hindus  of  rank  flocked  to  the  capital 
to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  anticipating  the  pleasure  of  a  more 
distinguished  reception  than  ordinary.  Seven  hundred  of  our 
countrymen  already  crowded  the  Durbar.  His  lordship,  at  the 
further  extremity  of  the  splendid  reception  hall,  smiling  and  dis- 
jtributing  his  attentions  in  the  first  intoxicating  consciousness  of 
imperial  power,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  best  possible 
humour. with  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Under  these 
favourable  circumstances  he  was  informed,  by  the  proper  officers, 
that  a  great  number  of  Hindu  noblemen  and  gentlemen  had  come, 
accordmg  to  custom,  to  the  levee,  and  were  desirous  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him.  *  Tell  them,'  cried  his  lordship,  in  a  tone  of  in- 
solent indifference,  *  that  I  cannot  receive  them  to-day,  but  will 
hereafter  fix  upon  some  other  time  for  their  reception.'  With 
these  few  brief,  cold  words  did  he  dismiss  his  adopted  brethren 
from  the  Durbar;  and  his  underlings,  taking  their  cue  from  the 
ffreat  man,  hustled  out  the  aspirants  to  equality  with  Europeans 
fn  a  manner  which  sensitive  mind«  -ig£t  ea^y  interpret'^into 
indignity.  Through  consideration  for  the  governor-general,  the 
Indian  journals  refrained  from  detaiHng  the  particulars  of  this 
affair,  which  sunk  deep  and  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  the  natives, 
and  taught  them  in  what  sense  thenceforward  to  understand  the 
kindly  professions  of  the  man  whom  the  Tories  had  sent  out  to 
rule  over  them.  Above  all  nations  in  the  world  the  Hindus  are 
sensible  to  insult.  In  the  presence  of  seven  hundred  gentlemen 
of  the  ruling  caste,  their  respectful  homage,  had  been  rejected  by 
the  governor-general.  They  had  been  given  distinctly  to  imder- 
stand  that  he  did  not  consider  them  worthy  to  mingle  with 
EngHshmen,  that  they  must,  therefore,  retire  from  his  presence, 
and  sneak,  submissively,  on  some  future  day  to  the  government- 
house,  when  he  would  consent  to  receive  them,  clandestinely,  as 
an  inferior  and  a  degraded  race.  This,  we  think,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  tolerably  significant  commentary  on  the  professions  made  by 
Lord  EUenborough  at  the  Court  of  Directors'  dinner. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  enlarging  on  such  a  topic.  To  make  the 
plainest  possible  statement  of  the  fact  is  to  create  the  presumption 
that  the  JDuke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  sent  out  to 
India  the  wrong  man,  and  that  it  woidd  have  been  far  better  for 
their  reputation  had  Lord  Auckland  consented,  as  he  was  re- 
quested, to  remain  at  his  post  and  conduct  the  affairs  upon  which 
he  had  entered  to  their  final  issues.  When  the  Tory  eovemor- 
general  arrived,  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  were  assembled  in  the 
Town-hall  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their  complete  approval 
of  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.    They  knew  that  Lord  JEUen- 
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1)OToagh  had  come  to  lefverse  that  policy,  and,  probably,  foresaw 
that  he  would  do  so  in  a  manner  little  comphmentai^  to  Loid 
Auckland  or  creditable  to  himself.  They,  therefore,  with  the  in- 
dependent spirit  of  Englishmen  who  would  not  shrink  from  giving 
expression  to  their  opinions,  met  openly  together,  voted  an  address 
and  statue  to  Lord  Auckland,  and  gave  all  the  publicity  in  their 
power  to  their  conviction  that  the  invasion  of  Anghanist&n  was  a 
wise,  salutary,  and  justifiable  measure.  In  this  circumstance,  per- 
haps, originated  Lord  Ellenborough's  avernon  for  the  civil  ser- 
vants of  government,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  generally. 
He  found  them,  on  the  ver^  day  of  his  reaching  ihe  capital  df 
Bengal,  engaged  in  condemnmg  tne  course  he  was  about  to  pursue, 
vrhich  he  mterpreted  into  setting  him  at  defiance.  Further,  he 
soon  discovered  that  Lord  Auckland  himself  had  be^ti  making  un- 
wonted exertions  to  &cilitate  his  future  movements,  whatever  they 
mi^ht  be,  had  been  collecting  together  the  materials  of  war,  pro- 
vidmg  the  means  of  conveyance,  and  doing  whatever  else  was  ne- 
cessary for  removing  impediments  out  of  the  way  of  his  successor. 
This  was  an  impardonabie  affront  to  a  man  of  Lord  Ellenborough's 
temper.  He  would  have  been  infinitely  better  pleased  to  find  him 
indolent  and  negligent  of  his  duty,  f^reviously  disposed  to  think 
every  thing  wrong  that  had  been  done  by  his  predecessor,  he  was 
now  fully  resolved  to  prove  that  it  was  so,  and  immediately  set 
about  the  composition  of  his  famous  Simla  proclamation,  which 
Lord  John  Russell,  very  properly,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  de- 
nominated '  a  puerile  and  foolish'  document.  His  lordship  might, 
with  equal  propriety,  have  added  that  it  was  as  malignant  as  it 
was  foolish,  and,  if  possible,  still  more  calculated  to  inflict  injury 
on  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  the  East,  than  to  bring  down 
ridicule  upon  its  author.  The  people  of  India,  generally,  under- 
stand nothing  of  our  party  struggles  here  at  home.  To  them  the 
terms  Whig  and  Tory  convey  no  distinct  meaning.  They  con- 
template us  as  a  homogeneous,  united,  and,  therefore,  most  power- 
ful nation.  They  conceive,  and  upon  the  whole  are  warranted  in 
conceiving,  that  the  policy  which  has  rendered  us  triumphant  over 
all  our  rivals  in  Asia,  is  the  offspring  of  the  most  dispassionate 
reason,  that  it  allies  itself  with  whatever  force  can  be  derived  from 
experience,  that  it  is  a  pure  and  permanent  principle  which,  who- 
ever may,  for  the  time  being,  be  selected  to  represent  it,  operates 
like  a  law  of  Providence.  Lord  Ellenborough's  Simla  proclama- 
tion was  calculated  to  destroy  this  salutary  opinion.  He  invited 
the  attention  of  the  whole  east  to  the  bitter  censure  he  pronounced 
on  his  predecessor.  He  caused  it  to  be  distinctly  imderstood  that 
with  each  successive  governor-general  the  people  of  India  might 
expect  to  behold  the  beginnings  of  a  fresh  system  of  policy.    In 
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their  presenoe  he  amtigned  Lord  Aucldand,  and,  b^  implicatioii, 
the  great  stotesmen  who  had  appointed  him,  of  having  yielded  to 
the  vulgar  lust  of  conquest,  of  having  overstepped,  rashly  and  in- 
confflderately,  the  natural  boundaries  of  our  Indian  empire,  at  the 
instigation  of  weak  persons  and  upon  a  most  superficial  Knowledge 
of  the  real  state  of  things  in  Afighanist&a.  Could  any  thing  be 
conceived  more  likely  to  exert  a  mischievous  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  India  than  such  a  proclamation?  If  they  , 
put  faith  in  it  they  must  at  once  rank  us  m  their  estimation  with 
the  barbarous  rulers,  Mohamedan  or  Hindii,  who  had,  in  former 
ages,  tyrannised  over  them.  Caprice  was  their  principle  of  action; 
they  marched  great  armies  into  the  field  and  acquired  or  lost 
kingdoms  merely  to  escape  from  that  enmii  with  which  empty  and 
ignorant  minds  are  habitually  afflicted.  In  us  better  principles  and 
better  feelings  were  supposed  to  bear  sway,  until  Lord  EUen- 
borough  imdertook,  by  proclamation,  to  dissipate  their  prejudices 
in  our  favour  and  teach  them  that  we  were  no  better  than  other  men. 
There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  that  this  notorious  docu- 
ment originated  in  the  instructions  given  to  Lord  Ellenborough 
by  the  Tory  cabinet.  It  breathed  all  that  rancorous  spirit  of  hos- 
tility towards  the  Whigs  which  every  member  of  the  faction,  from 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  down  to  the  meanest  scribbler 
for  the  press,  equally  at  times  exhibits.  But  the  style  was  Lord 
Ellenborough*s  own.  He  had  obviously  been  imbuing  his  sus- 
ceptible spirit  with  the  inflammatory  and  grandiloquent  literature 
of  the  French  revolution,  and  more  especially  that  portion  of  it 
which  was  contributed  by  Napoleon.  His  lordship  could  discover 
no  good  reasons,  nor  can  we,  why  he  should  not  mimic  King 
Cambyses'  vein  as  well  as  that  remarkable  person.  He  was  sent 
out  to  develop  the  destinies  of  a  much  vaster  and  more  wonderful 
empire  than  it  ever  fell  to  Napoleon's  lot  to  govern;  so  that,  if 
inferior  in  genius,  he  was  greatly  superior  in  the  extent  of  his  com- 
mand, and  might  possibly,  under  the  auspices  of  fortune,  become 
the  author  of  equal  miscmef.  It  was  under  some  such  conviction 
as  this  that  the  wisest  of  Indian  statesmen,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Tory  cabinet,  concocted  his  party  proclamation.  For  the  best  of 
all  possible  reasons  he  felt  sure  of  approval  at  home.  He  knew 
the  spirit  of  his  instructions,  and  was  certain  that  he  could  not  go 
so  far  in  inflicting  injury  on  the  Whigs  as  to  give  offence  to  his 
military  patron.  Accordingly  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  since, 
in  parliament,  declared  his  entire  approbation  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  proceedings  both  on  that  and  every  other  occasion. 
His  grace  is  a  staunch  and  intrepid  fiiend.  Even  to  the  gates  of 
Somnat'h  he  will  advance  with  Lord  Ellenborough,  setting  at 
defiance  the  censures  of  public  opinion,  and  even  the  decisions  of 
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morality  and  religion.  Sir  Robert  Peel  does  not  think  it  prudent 
to  go  quite  so  far.  He  is  ready  to  befriend  and  defend  the  great 
Indian  statesman  of  the  party  up  to  a  certain  point,  that  is  to  say 
as  far  as  he  can  do  so  without  interfering  with  his  majority. 
Rather  than  endanger  that  he  would  fling  Lord  EUenborough  and 
many  other  persons  overboard,  however  wise  in  council  or  dis- 
tinguished in  action  he  might  affect  to  consider  them.  We  say, 
then,  that,  on  the  subject  of  one  at  least  of  Lord  Ellenborough's 
proclamations,  there  was  a  difference  between  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  minister  condemned  the  governor- 
general,  and  distinctly  gave  parliament  to  understand  that  he  had 
sent  out  a  despatch  to  India  censuring  and  reprimanding  him; 
while  his  noble  colleague,  in  the  other  house,  more  completely 
swayed  by  motives  of  friendship,  and  postponing  the  interests  of 
the  empire  and  of  the  ministry  to  his  predilection  for  an  indivi- 
dual, declared,  most  emphatically,  that  he  was  prepared  to  defend 
every  thing  Lord  EUenborough  had  done.  Let  this  be  borne  in 
mind  while  we  state  our  objections  to  the  Tory  policy  in  India, 
and  point  out  its  folly,  and  iniquity,  and  injustice. 

In  the  growth  of  empire  no  rule  is  so  necessary  to  be  observed 
as  this,  that  no  motive  to  aggression  on  neighbouring  states  should 
ever  be  acted  on  unless  sanctioned  by  justice  and  humanity  ;  but 
that  an  external  movement  having  been  made  in  obedience  to 
such  a  motive,  the  very  existence  of  the  state  should  be  perilled, 
rather  than  authorise  a  retreat.  The  reason  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  state.  To  relinquish  a  design  entered  upon  argues  weak- 
ness, physical  or  moral.  And  to  be  weak  is  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune that  can  befal  a  state.  Lord  EUenborough  and  his  col- 
leagues, in  palliating  the  evacuation  of  Affghanistan,  pretend,  we 
know,  that  the  act  betrayed  no  evidence  of  weakness,  because 
they  did  not  abandon  the  country  tiU  they  had  recovered  our 
prisoners  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  gained  several  victories, 
and  destroyed  certain  villages,  mosques,  and  bazaars.  But  if  any 
impartial  person  were  required  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  af- 
fair, he  would  indisputably  confess,  that  to  have  retained  Aflfghan- 
ist^n,  with  all  the  advantages  which  its  possession  would  have 
conferred  on  ns,  had  been  a  more  unequivocal  sign  of  power  than 
reUnquishing  it  after  perpetrating  ever  so  much  mischief  there. 
At  least,  it  is  in  this  way  that  history  judges  of  the  force  of  em- 
pires. The  Tartars,  under  their  monarch  Timiir,  subdued  and 
ravaged  in  a  few  years  more  than  the  Roman  republic  conquered 
in  so  many  centuries.  But  wiU  any  one  pretend  to  compare  the 
strength  of  Timiir's  poHtical  system  with  that  of  the  Romans  ? 
The  one  passed  over  the  earth  like  a  destructive  meteor,  flashing 
and  burning  as  it  flew,  but  vanished  as  suddenly  as  it  had  appeared; 
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the  olher  rose  upon  the  horizon  gradually,  like  the  sun,  pursued  its 
course  steadily,  diiFusing  light  and  heat  and  vitality,  and  only  sank 
and  disappeared  when  its  mission,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  had 
been  fully  accomplished.  It  is  not  by  the  amount  of  devastation  we 
committed  in  AfFghanisttm  that  the  Asiatics  will  estimate  our 
power  as  a  people.  They  will  say,  that  whatever  our  strength 
may  be,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  us  in  the  position  to 
-which  we  had  rashly  advanced.  The  impression  will  remain  on 
their  minds,  that  we  aimed  at  annexing  the  country  to  our  Indian 
dominions,  but  found  ourselves  unequal  to  subdue  the  resistance 
of  the  Affghans,  and  therefore,  to  mitigate  in  some  degree  the 
bitter  consciousness  of  defeat,  blew  up  the  fortress  we  were  com- 
pelled to  evacuate.  This  is  the  way  they  will  reason  both  within 
and  beyond  the  frontiers  of  India,  as  any  one  may  convince  himself 
who  will  consider  the  subsequent  events  in  Sinde  and  the  Pun- 
jab. It  was  the  loss  of  Affghanistan  that  led  to  the  annexation 
of  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  For  the  Amirs,  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  paltry  feeling  which  regulated  the  policy  of  the  Tories, 
imagined  they  beheld  us  tottering,  and  invited  the  Sikhs  to 
unite  with  them  in  expelling  us  from  India,  since,  as  in  their 
homely  phrase  they  expressed  it,  we  had  been  '  Kicked  out  of 
Kabul.'  Lord  EUenborough  felt  the  full  force  of  the  insulting 
inference.  He  saw  what  evils  might  spring  from  the  dastardly 
course  he  had  been  directed  to  pursue,  and  to  convince  the  world 
that  our  energy  was  not  completely  effete  in  India,  put  an  end 
to  the  hostile  intrigues  of  the  Amirs,  by  the  very  means  which,  a 
few  months  before,  he  had  so  fiercely  condemned  when  employed 
by  his  predecessor. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  our  abandonment 
of  Affghanistan  ought  to  be  considered.  When  we  advanced 
with  an  army  into  that  country,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  its 
ancient  sovereign  to  the  throne,  and  maintaining  him  in  the  pos- 
session of  it,  we  found,  or  made  there,  numerous  partisans  who, 
by  declaring  for  us,  by  following  our  fortunes,  by  lacilitating  our 
inarches,  by  giving  up  their  strong  places  into  our  hands,  by  sup- 
plying us  with  provisions,  and,  above  all,  by  taking  up  arms  and 
fighting  at  our  side  against  their  countrymen,  laid  us  under  the 
imperative  obligation  of  protecting  them,  thenceforward,  from  the 
consequences  of  their  friendship  for  us.  We  gave  them  a  pledge 
that  we  would  provide  for  their  safety.  The  Affghan  nation  was 
accordingly  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  consisting  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes,  who  found  themselves,  under  our  rule,  delivered 
from   perpetual   oppression  ;   of  the  manufacturers  and   towns- 

Seople,  to  whom  we  afforded  security  in  the  pursuit  of  their  in- 
ustry;   and  of  the  more  far-seeing  and  enlightened  among  the 
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cliiefs,  who  hoped,  through  our  means,  to  rescue  theb  native  land 
firom  poverty  and  barbarism : — the  other  composed  of  the  maraud- 
ing tribes  and  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  had  subsisted,  from  time 
immemorial,  upon  the  pillage  of  the  industrious  peasantry,  and  to 
whom  confusion  and  anarchy  constituted  the  sole  element  in  which 
they  could  exist.  Between  these  two  parties  there  was  a  tacit 
enmitjr  before  our  coming;  but  afterwards  it  was  no  longer  con- 
cealea.  They  who  were  friendly  to  civihsation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country's  resources,  aware  of  what  we  had  effected  m 
India,  sided  with  us  ;  while  their  natural  enemies,  the  men  of 
plunder  and  bloodshed,  were  for  the  former  order  of  things. 
Nor  let  it  be  supposed,  that  in  the  latter,  there  was  any  superior 
spirit  of  patriotism.  They  were  ready  enough  to  join  the  Rus- 
sians, or  any  other  foreigners  under  whom  they  could  hope  to 
carry  on  their  chuppaows  against  the  peaceful  villages,  or  with 
impunity  plunder  travellers  and  caravans. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  possessed  nu- 
merous adherents  in  Affghanist&n;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of 
General  Nott  for  including  amongst  the  number  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  southern  provinces,  who  were  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  There  also,  and  in  every  other  part  <A 
the  kingdom,  numerous  chiefs,  and  men  of  large  property,  showed 
themselves  favourable  to  our  rule.  To  all  these  persons,  it  is 
obvious,  we  had  contracted  the  most  binding  of  obugations:  the 
obligation  of  the  powerful  to  protect  the  weak,  who  have  con- 
sented to  hazard  all  for  their  ^es.  In  the  belief  that  our  oo- 
cupation  was  to  be  permanent,  they  had  begim  to  modify  their 
thoughts  and  predilections,  to  form  opinions,  and  partly  to  give 
utterance  to  them.  Such  of  their  neighbours,  therefore,  as 
secretly  adhered  to  Dost  Mohammed  and  the  old  system  of  ty- 
ranny, would  necessarily  mark  them  as  enemies,  to  be  cut  off  on 
the  nist  favourable  opportunity.  In  every  city,  town,  and  village, 
these  parties  foimd  themselves  face  to  face,  the  one  arguing  openly 
in  favour  of  the  English,  the  other  against  them.  There  was, 
perhaps,  scarcely  a  single  family  in  the  country  which  had  not  de- 
clared on  one  side  or  the  other.  While  our  power  remained  para- 
moimt,  however,  no  evil  consequences  ensued  &om  these  divisions, 
for  we  restrained  the  ferocity  of  our  partisans,  and  would  not 
permit  them  to  wreak  vengeance  on  their  adversaries.  But  we 
could  not  restrain  them  from  exhibiting  the  inclination,  from  ut- 
tering jeers  and  taunts  and  menaces,  which  were  faithfully  trea- 
sured up  in  the  memory,  in  the  hope  that  a  day  of  reckoning 
might  some  time  or  another  arrive.  It  must  be  obvious  that,  when 
the  pressure  of  our  authority  was  removed,  all  these  causes  of 
anarchy  and  confusion  would  br^  forth  at  onee  into  full  opera- 
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tion.  Lord  Ellenborougli  himself  anticipated  this.  He  lemarks, 
in  one  of  his  inflated  proclamations^  that  we '  Will  leave  it  to  the 
Affghans  themselves  to  create  a  government  amidst  the  anarchy 
which  is  the  consequence  of  their  crimes.*  His  lordship  over- 
looked, however,  the  principal  feature  in  the  transaction,  which 
was  this:  that,  by  evacuating  the  country,  we  basely  and  treacher- 
ously left  all  our  faithful  fnends  there,  to  become  the  victims  of 
new  crimes,  and  to  expiate  their  attachment  to  us  with  their  lives. 
No  record  has  reached  us  of  all  the  murders  and  massacres  that 
took  place;  but  we  know  generally  that  they  were  very  nume- 
rous, that  the  Aflghans  throughout  the  country  rose  against  each 
other,  that  civil  strife  raged  in  almost  every  village,  and  that,  up 
to  this  moment,  the  contest  has  not  terminated.  They  who  put 
faith  in  our  professions  have  since,  therefore,  had  good  reason  to  la- 
ment their  credulity,  and,  doubtless,  breathe  forth  daily  execrations 
against  the  name  of  England,  which,  they  suppose,  has  betrayed 
and  ruined  them;  though,  in  reality,  the  guilt  attaches  to  an 
odious  faction  which^  in  every  part  of  the  world,  has  perpetrated 
similar  baseness.  It  wiU  require  the  lapse  of  many  years,  and  the 
steady  and  conscientious  perseverance  in  a  contrary  policy,  to  restore 
us  to  the  high  place  we  held  in  the  estimation  of  the  Asiatics  be- 
fore Lord  EUenborough's  infamous  retreat. 

Though  the  part  wnich  the  Tories  compelled  us  to  play  towards 
the  Afghans  be  sufficiently  disgraceful,  there  is  another  circum- 
stance connected  with  our  evacuation  of  Aflghanist&n  which  may 
possibly  appear  still  more  base  and  pusillanimous:  the  reader  will 
at  once  perceive  that  we  allude  to  the  projected  abandonment  of 
the  English  prisoners.  Jn  the  disasters  which  befel  our  army  at 
Kabul,  and  during  the  retreat  towards  Jellalabad,  a  number  of  our 
countrymen,  with  their  wives  and  children,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  ferocious  enemy,  who,  having  been  satiated  with  slaughter, 
seemed  to  have  spared  this  small  remainder  from  very  weanness. 
Among  these  captives  were  several  officers  of  distinction,  who  had 
achieved  for  themselves  an  historical  reputation  by  their  conduct 
and  courage  and  invincible  fidehty  to  tneir  country;  and  ladies, 
whose  names  will  long  be  remembered;  and  children — ^in  all 
amounting  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  twenty — ^not  to  mention 
the  sipahis,  whose  number  could  not  be  acciu:ately  ascertained. 
The  slightest  possible  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  Lord 
EUenborough  will  suffice  to  convince  any  one  that  he  would 
trouble  himself  very  little  about  the  late  of  such  unfortunate 
persons,  while  the  authorities  who  sent  him  out  instructions 
from  home  stood  obviously  in  the  same  predicament.  It  is  by  no 
means  surprising,  therefore,  that,  in  tneir  despatches  to  the  go- 
vernor-general, they  either  overlooked  the  prisoners  altogether,  or 
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directed  him  to  take  his  measures  for  retreating  within  the  Indus,, 
without  any  reference  to  them.     Whether  this  was  the  case  or 
not,  it  is  very  certain  that  Lord  EUenborough  issued  orders  to 
General  Pollock  in  the  north,  and  General  Nott  in  the  south,  to* 
break  up  their  camps  with  all  speed,  and  retire  upon  the  Indus 
without  making  any  effort  to  recover  such  of  their  countrymen  as 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Affghans.     His  lordship's  whole 
solicitude  was  now  concentrated  upon  the  military  force;  we  mean 
upon  its    entireness    and  physical  well-being.     Its  honour  he 
thought  a  matter  of  minor  consideration.     Indeed  it  seems  never 
to  have  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  any  disgrace  in  running 
away.     In  extenuation  of  this  cold-blooded  policy  it  has  been 
argued,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  employing  an  army  to  res- 
cue prisoners  whose  deliverance  could  be  much  more  safely  ef- 
fected through  the    intermediation  of  slave-dealers!     Why,  in 
fact,  should  we  purchase  with  the  lives  of  our  sipahis  and  British 
officers  what  we  could  more  easily  purchase  with  rupees?    The 
theory  of  poUtical  morals  implied  in  this  view  of  the  matter  is  par- 
ticularly Tory.     It  wears  the  mask  of  humanity,  but  at  bottom  is 
in  all  Its  tendencies  as  destructive  of  civil  society  as  it  is  dis- 
honourable to  those  who  maintain  it.     It  was  the  professors  of  this 
theory  that,  in  the  depline  of  the  Roman  empire,  purchased  the 
temporary  forbearance  of  the  barbarians,  and,  as  a  rule  of  state, 
substituted  gold  for  the  sword.     The  consequences  have  been 
written  in  blood  and  desolation  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
globe.     It  is  the    most    fatal  of  all    doctrines.     The   effort  by 
which  it  is  put  forward  is  one  of  the  paroxysms  that  precede 
death.     Even  to  be  able  to  hear  it  propounded  with  patience,  and 
to  tolerate  those  who  seek  to  give  it  currency,  are  acts  of  deep 
criminality,  subversive  of  all  that  is  most  venerable  and  holy  in  the 
social  state — humanity  and  benevolence,  and  the  love  that  binds 
man  to  man.     They  who  doubt  this  should  have  tried  the  charac- 
ter of  their  opinions  while  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  in  Affghanistan 
was  still  in  suspense.     They  should  then  have  gone  to  the  habi- 
tations of  the  friends  of  those  prisoners,  to  their  anxious  and  trem- 
bling mothers,  to  their  agonised  wives,  to  their  children,  expect- 
ing every  hour  to  be  made  fatherless.     These  persons  they  should 
have  endeavoured  to  persuade  that  it  would  be  wise  and  patriotic 
at  once  to  march  our  troops  towards  India,  and  abandon  mthout 
an  effort  their  beloved  friends  to  the  slaughter  that  awaited  them,  or       J 
to  the  doubtful  interference  of  the  slave-dealer.     The  voice  of 
nature  would  speedily  have  refuted  their  cruel  sophistry.     Those 
desolate  persons  would  have  replied:  '  When  our  sons  and  hus- 
bands took  up  the  sword  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  country,  it 
was  surely  with  the  understanding  that  they  should  enjoy  tlie 
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utmost  protection  which  that  country  could  afford  them ;  that  if, 
by  the  accidents  of  war,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  foe,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  deliver  them ;  and  that  if,  contrary  to  the 
iaw  of  nations,  they  were  treacherously  cut  off,  the  utmost  ven- 
geance would  be  exacted  to  deter  other  enemies  of  England  from 
following  the  pernicious  and  disgraceful  example.' 

Even  at  this  distance  of  time,  when  the  event  is  no  longer  un- 
<5ertain,itisimpossible  to  contemplate  with  coolness  the  effects  which 
would  necessarily  have  been  produced  by  Lord  Ellenborough's  policy, 
liad  public  opinion  permitted  him  to  act  upon  it.     Every  feeling  of 
honour  and  patriotism  in  the  army  of  Affghanistan,  as  well  as  in 
the  nation  at  home,  mutinied  against  his  decision.     The  generals, 
Jipon  the  most  transparent  pretexts,  positively  refused  obedience  to 
the  orders  they  had  received.     General  Nott  declined  evacuating 
Kandahar,  and  General  Pollock  declared  it  was  impossible  to  fall 
3)ack  upon  Peshawur.  Both  these  gallant  men  felt,  in  fact,  that  the 
safety  of  the  armies  they  commanded  might  be  compromised  by 
an  attempt  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  governor- 
general.     Even  the  whisper  about  retreat,  which  escaped  from  the 
mouth  of  some  indiscreet  officer,  and  was  circulated  through  the 
troops  at  Jellalabad,  produced  the  most  demoralising  effect.     Up 
to  that  moment  they  had  cherished  the  most  boundless  confidence 
in  themselves,  and  were  eager  to  advance,  both  that  they  might 
^njoy  the  relish  of  victory  and  avenge  their  comrades,  treacher- 
ously murdered,  whose  bones  lay  bleaching  around  them  on  all 
sides.   But,  when  they  learned  that  the  governor-general  despaired 
of  them,  considered  them  unequal  to  contend  with  the  Affghans, 
and  had  no  hope  of  preserving  their  lives,  save  that  which  a  speedy 
flight  supplied,  their  courage  in  reality  began  to  droop,  so  that  it 
<would  have  required  the  attack  of  no  very  vigorous  or  gallant 
«nemy  to  put  them  completely  to  the  rout.     This  state  of  things 
could  not  escape  the  vigilant  eye  of  General  Pollock.     To  revive 
their  spirits  and  self-reliance,  he  caused  it  to  be  understood  that 
they  should  speedily  advance  against  the  Affghan  capital;  and, 
meanwhile,  sent  them  out  to  scour  the  country,  and  show  the 
Affghans  how  cheaply  they  held  them.     By  these  and  other  means 
the  moral  courage  of  the  troops  in  Affghanistdn  was  enabled  to  re- 
sist the  influence  of  the  governor-generars  orders.     But  could 
there  be  a  more  disgraceful  contest  than  that  which  was  thus  car- 
ried on  between  the  representative  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  the  generals  commanding  beyond  the  Indus?     He  issued  his 
commands  that  they  should  retire  within  '  our  natural  boundaries' 
at  once,  without  recovering  the  prisoners,  without  striking  a  single 
blow  to  convince  the  people  of  Asia,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  that 
we  were  not  effecting  our  escape  like  defeated  fugitives;  they^ 
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disgusted  and  ashamed  at  his  pusillanimity,  opposed  a  kind  of  pas- 
sive resistance  to  his  mandates;  assiming  various  reasons  why 
they  could  not  take  the  road  towards  India,  though  they  stated  it 
to  be  quite  possible  to  advance.    To  the  absurd  apprehensions  of 
Lord   EUenborough,   occasioned    by  the  heat    of  the  climate^ 
General  Pollock  replied,  that  though  Jellalabad  was  hot  it  was 
no  hotter  than  the  provinces,  and  much  less  so  than  Peshawur, 
upon  which  he  was  required  to  fall  back;  and   that  whatever 
inconveniences  of  climate  he  and  his  army  suffered  might  be  al- 
together escaped    by  advancing  upon  Kabul.     From  these  re- 
presentations Lord  EUenborougn  discovered  that  the  whole  army 
of  the  Indus  was  pervaded  by  one  sentiment,  that  is  to  say,  the 
conviction  that  they  could  not,  without  eternal  disgrace,  return  to 
India  without  having  first  delivered  from  captivity  their  country- 
women and  compamons  in  arms.     At  home  the  same  conviction 
was  forced  upon  ministers,  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  nation 
were  roused,  the  people  clamoured,  the  press  exerted  all  its  re- 
sistless influence,  even  the  House  of  Commons  suffered  itself  to  be 
warmed  with  enthusiasm,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  saw  distinctly  that 
England  was  not  yet  prepared  to  descend  into  those  depths  of  in- 
famy towards  which  he  and  his  governor-general  had  been  in- 
viting her.     The  novelty  of  English  ladies  and  children  being  ex- 
posed in  the  slave-markets  of  Central  Asia  was  not  easily  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  public  mind.     Even  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did 
not  step  forward  to  recommend  this  Toiy  innovation.     At  the 
eleventh  hour,  therefore,  a  despatch,  huddled  up  in  trepidation, 
was  forwarded  with  all  the  speed  of  steam  to  Calcutta,  and  Lord 
EUenborough  was  instructed  to  obtain  the  release  of  Lady  Sale, 
Lady  Macnaughten,  Major  Pottinger,  Lieutenant  Eyre,  and  all, 
in  short,  who  shared  captivity  along  with  them,  before  he  evacuated 
AffghanistS.n.     This  plain  unvarnished  statement    of  facts  will 
enable  the  country  to  estimate  the  merits  of  Lord  EUenborough, 
as  weU  as  of  the  administration  that  sent  him  out,  and  has  re- 
warded his  misdoings  with  an  earldom  and  the  promise  of  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet.     No  one  can  misunderstand  the  motives  by  which 
the  performers  in  this  disreputable  drama  were  actuated.     Had 
the  conquest  of  Affghanistan  been  a  measure  of  their  own.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  would  have  brought  forward  a  thousand  specious  rea- 
sons for  retaining  possession  of  it;  the  Duke  of  WeUington  would 
have  opposed  his  iron  will  to  every  project    for  its  abandon- 
ment, and  Lord  EUenborough  himself  would  have  been  seen  en- 
joying the  cool  air  in  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Mahmoud's  tomb, 
instead  of  despoiling  it  of  its  gates.     It  was  purely  for  party  rea- 
sons that  he  commenced  the  habit  of  running  away  in  Asia.     Sir 
Robert  Peel  thought  it  would  be  a  triumph  gained  over  Lord 
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Falmerston,  if  by  means  of  his  flexible  majority  he  could  make  it 
appear  that  the  House  of  Commons  condemned  the  poKcy  of  that 
gieat  statesman  who  had  won  for  us  an  empire  in  Asia  which  the 
Tories  acknowledged  it  to  be  beyond  their  power  to  retain. 

We  have  already  adverted  briefly  to  one  of  the  events  that  may 
be  said  to  iflustrate  the  character  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  .^flghan 
policy.    But  the  invasion  and  annexation  of  Sinde,  the  event  to 
whicn  we  allude,  and  which,  under  whatever  governor-general, 
must  sooner  or  later  have  occurred,  only  heralded  in  the  series  of 
petty  wars  that  we  must  regard  as  the  oflspring  of  the  Afighan  re- 
treat.   The  Hindus  fighting  under  our  banners  had    found  by 
experience  that  they  were  superior  to  the  mountaineers,  whose 
prowess  in  the  field  had  heretofore  been  so  much  vaunted.     Such 
of  them,  therefore,  as  were  discontented  with  our  rule,  naturally 
enough  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  by  directing  against  us  tl» 
couK^  which  had  subdued  the  Affghans,  they  might  shake  off 
our  yoke,  and  recover  their  independence  as  a  people.     No  thanks 
to  Lord  EUenborough,  but  fortunately  for  us,  this  feeling  was  not 
widely  diffiised  through  Hindust^.     Among  our  enemies  on  the 
continent  it  was  predicted  that  the  whole  machine  of  our  Indian 
empire  would  be  shaken,  that  insurrection  would  spring  up  in 
every  province,  that  our  very  Sipahis  would  desert  us,  and  that  the 
vast  fabric   of  power  which  we  had  so   rapidly  erected  in  the 
East,  woidd  in  a  still  briefer  space  crumble  to  pieces,  and  by  its  dis- 
solution reduce  us  to  the  level  of  a  fourth-rate  power  in  the  worlds 
When  the  disturbances  in  Gwalior  commenced,  we  were  supposed 
to  be  entering  upon  the  accomplishment  of  this  prediction.     It 
was  known  that  the  Mahrattas  of  that  state  possessed  a  large  dis- 
ciplined army,  which  had  in  part  been  organized  and  brought  to 
perfection  by  European  officers,  that  the  revenues  at  the  disposal 
of  the  prince  were  very  considerable,  and  that  the  government  of 
Lahore,  having  at  its  command  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men, 
was  ready  to  lend  its  aid  in  striking  at  us,  what  it  was  fondly 
hoped  might  prove  a  final  blow.     A  great  deal  was  said  of  the 
maharajah's  formidable  park  of  artillery,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon.     But  chiefly  reliance  was  placed  on  the  sup- 
posed universal  feeling  of   disafiection    prevailing  •  among    our 
Hindu  subjects.     Under    these    circumstances   it  behoved  the 
governor-general  to  take  measures  for  putting  an  end  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  Gwalior.    We  say  revolt, 
because   it   was   a   dependent   state^   existing  upon    conditions 
which    we    ourselves    had  prescribed.     We   are    not  disposed, 
therefore,  to  blame  Lord  EUenborough  for  immediately^  takiug 
vigorous  steps  to  quell  this  rebellion.     It  was  his  imperative  duty 
to  interfere.     We  had  sanctioned  the  establishment  of  a  given 
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order  of  things.     We  had  recognised  the  claims  of  the  prince  who 
appeared  to  possess  the  best  right  to  the  succession.     We  had  ap- 

S roved  of  the  regent,  who  had  been  appointed  to  govern  the  state, 
uring  the  rajah's  minority.     And  when  all  this  order  of  things 
was  reversed — when  the  regent,  known  to  be  friendly  to  us,  was 
removed,  and  a  vile  intrisuer,  the  common  steward  of  the  palace, 
a  man  as  destitute  of  abihty  as  he  was  of  principle,  and  only  noto- 
rious for  his  aversion  to  the  English,  set  up  in  his  place — when  by 
riotous  assemblages  of  the  troops,  repeated  acts  of  violence  towards 
our  friends,  and  a  perpetual  series  of  insults  offered  to  our  power, 
the  British  resident  had  been  compelled  to  retire  to  Dholepore 
— when  numerous  gangs  of  robbers  had  repeatedly  crossed  the 
frontier,  plundered  our  subjects  in  Malwa,  and  then  retreated  to 
take  shelter  under  the  border  authorities  of  Gwahor — when  crimi- 
nals from  our  own  provinces  had  one  after  another  fled  for  refuge 
into  the  same  country,  and  been  refused  to  be  given  up — ^when,  we 
say,  a  series  of  events  Hke  these  had  taken  place,  and  when  it  was 
obvious  that  others  still  more  disastrous  would  inevitably  follow 
if  we  stood  by  and  contemplated  this  spectacle  tamely  with  folded 
arms,  a  statesman  far  less  irascible  than  Lord  Ellenborough  might 
have  considered  himself  fully  justified  in  having  recoizrse  to  armed 
interference.     It  is  not,  therefore,  for  the  steps  he  took  to  restore 
order  and  tranquillity  in  the  territories  of  Sindiah  that  we  blame 
the  governor-general.     The  most  ordinary  common  sense  would 
have  decided  that  no  other  course  was  possible.     There  are  those, 
we  know,  who,  at  the  enunciation  of  such  an  opinion  will  imme- 
diately exclaim:  "  What!  go  to  war  and  shed  human  blood  for 
such  political  reasons  as  these !  Why  not  have  recourse  still  to  nego- 
tiation ?  Why  not  direct  against  the  Gwalior  Durbar  a  shower  of 
menaces,  and  thus  tenify  it  into  compliance  with  our  wishes  ?  Why 
resort  so  promptly  to  the  employment  of  physical  force,  that  last  and 
worst  reason  of  tyrants?"  We  trust  we  are  as  keenly  alive  to  the 
claims  of  humanity  as  any  who  have  ever  expressed  an  opinion  on 
these  transactions.     We  estimate  human  life  at  its  highest  value. 
We  contemplate  from  the  level  of  Christian  charity,  all  that  varied 
and  countless  multitude,  which,  under  a  thousand  names,  compose 
the  population  of  the  British  empire,  and  would  not  voluntarily 
behold  one  among  those  countless  millions  sacrificed  to  irrational 
ambition.     But  states  like    individuals  have  their   duties,  and 
among  these  the  first  is  self-preservation.    Now  it  would  have  been 
notliing  less  than  abdicating  our  authority  in  the  East,  to  have 
permitted  the  rebellious  rabble  at  Gwalior,  with  impunity,  to  set 
at  nought  our  paramount  authority.    We  had  friends  and  partisans 
in  that  state  as  we  had  previously  had  in  Affghanist^n,  and  it  seems 
but  too  probable  that,  reasoning  from  analogy,  they  also  expected  to 
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be  abandoned  to  their  fate.  This  time,  however,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  not  disposed  to  re-enact  the  tragedy  which  he  had 
performed  beyond  the  Indus.  He  thought  it  better  to  vary  his 
exhibitions,  and  to  follow  up  that  awful  drama  by  a  farce.  Be- 
cause  there  existed  good  reasons  for  coercing  the  Mahratta  Durbar, 
he  was  exceedingly  slow  to  act  upon  them.  Lord  EUenborough 
is  not  precisely  a  political  pedant,  for  he  does  not  act  according 
to  any  given  rules.  He  is  a  political  weathercock  which  points  in 
this  or  that  direction,  according  to  the  prevailing  gust  of  passion. 
How  capriciously,  how  iniquitously ,  he  acted  in  Afghanistan  we 
have  already  shown.  In  Sinde  he  diversified  his  proceedings. 
There  might  have  been  in  the  case  of  the  Amirs  some  cause  for 
hesitation,  some  doubt,  some  uncertainty.  At  all  events,  he  would 
not  have  incurred  dishonour  had  he  temporised  a  little  longer,  had 
he  permitted  them  to  develope  more  completely  their  schemes  of 
treacherous  hostility  towards  us.  But  he  would  then  tolerate  no 
delay.  Like  the  Spartan,  he  might  almost  be  said  to  strike 
before  he  would  hear.  This  was  the  second  phasis  of  his  policy. 
Another  principle  was  adopted  in  the  affairs  of  Gwalior,  a  principle 
in  general  praiseworthy,  because  it  usually  forms  the  basis  of  action 
to  magnammous  minds — ^we  mean  the  forbearance  of  moderation. 
At  length,  however,  his  lordship's  patience  was  exhausted.  He 
collected  together  his  forces,  crossed  tne  Chumbul,  and,  after  a  two- 
fold victory,  beheld  the  Mahratta  state  at  his  feet. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the  military  details  of  this 
campaign  ;  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of  being  famiUar  with  the 
subject,  will  find  them  elsewhere.  Our  business  is  solely  with  the 
acts  of  the  governor-general  as  a  statesman.  Some  puerility,  per- 
haps, he  eidiibited  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  had  previously  also, 
in  common  with  the  commander-in-chief,  been  guilty  of  cruel  im- 
prudence, in  sending  back  the  heavy  artillery  before  the  current 
of  events  afforded  the  slightest  possible  justification  of  such  a  step. 
Perhaps  if  we  employed  much  harsher  language  we  should  not  be 
overstepping  the  limits  of  strict  equity,  for  to  this  senseless  pro- 
ceeding many  gallant  and  valuable  soldiers  owed  their  deaths.  We 
forbear,  however,  because  we  are  not  disposed  to  urge  every  topic 
that  might  be  brought  against  Lord  EUenborough.  It  is  chari- 
table to  suppose  that  his  intellect  became  a  little  confused  amidst 
the  clash  of  arms.  He  found  it  not  quite  so  pleasant  as  he  had  at 
Barrackpore  and  Dum-Dum,  to  be  at  the  elbow  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  He  forgot,  therefore,  many  things  which  he  should 
have  remembered,  and  would,  doubtless,  had  he  been  farther  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  action.  Over  this  part  of  his  achieve- 
ments, therefore,  we  humanely  draw  a  curtain.  With  regard  to 
the  measures  which  succeeded,  however,  so  much  forbearance 
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cannot  possibly  be  Aown.  Lord  EUenborough  now  enjoyed  an 
opportunity  of  proving  to  the  world,  that  although  lie  had  been 
found  wanting  in  his  duty  on  one  ^at  emergency,  he  was  still 
resolved  not  to  exhibit,  under  all  circumstances,  the  same  pusil- 
lanimity. He  had  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  Gwalior  government,  and  must  have  been  as  fiilly 
persuaded  as  we  are  that  no  hope  could  be  entertained  of  its 
ever  fulfilling  its  duties  towards  its  own  subjects  or  toward  ub. 
All  the  symptoms  of  decrepitude  which  have  marked  the 
last  period  of  other  Indian  states,  and  ushered  in  their 
dissolution,  were  in  this  case  painfully  visible.  There  was  no 
regard  whatever  for  the  public  service  displayed  by  any  of  the 
ostensible  servants  of  the  public.  Every  chief  who  possessed  any 
influence  in  the  army  or  the  Durbar,  exerted  it  to  overthrow  his 
rivals,  not  that  he  might  for  how  short  soever  a  space  of  time 
wield  the  power  of  the  state,  but  that  he  might  gratify  his  feel- 
ings of  personal  vanity  by  the  overthrow,  imprisonment,  exile,  or 
death  of  all  who  stood  in  his  way.  Sovereign,  in  reality,  there 
was  none.  The  child  who  was  made  to  play  that  part,  had  not 
yet  acquired  the  faculty  of  discerning  good  Ecom  evil,  and  the  widow 
of  the  late  rajah,  if  we  can  bestow  that  respectable  name  on  a  girl 
scarcely  twelve  years  old,  was  in  her  conduct  vicious,  in  her  temper 
most  changeful  and  violent;  now  subdued  by  her  dread  of  the  British 
arms,  and  now  encouraged  by  flattery  to  set  them  utterly  at  defiance. 
The  treasure  left  by  flie  late  rajah  was  dissipated  on  favourites 
in  the  most  profligate  manner,  or  employed  in  corrupting  llie 
fidelity  of  the  troops,  detaching  them  from  their  lawful  com- 
manders, and  exciting  in  them  feelings  of  hostility  towards  ihe 
British,  who  were  systematically  spoken  of  as  the  oppressors  of 
all  India.  By  arts  like  these,  the  camp  was  split  into  numerous 
factions.  One  day,  the  Christian  commanders — ^who  had  intro- 
duced whatever  discipline  existed — ^had  their  lives  put  in  peril  by 
the  machinations  of  the  queen's  favourite  ;  the  next,  their  influ- 
ence, perhaps,  was  in  the  ascendant,  because  the  tumultuous 
soldiery,  jdelding  to  the  force  of  association,  had  permitted  their 
natural  preferences  to  overmaster  their  avarice.  Scarcely  a  man 
in  the  camp  had  seen  a  battle.  A  long  peace  and  absolute  idle- 
ness had  rendered  them  reckless  and  insolent,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  possessing  arms,  the  sight  of  an  immense  park  of  artillery, 
and,  above  all  things,  the  absence  of  an  enemy,  betrayed  them 
into  the  extremity  of  rash  confidence.  Throughout  the  distant 
provinces,  there  was  nothing  but  robbery  and  anarchy.  Oppres- 
sion was  pushed  to  the  utmost  extremity,  so  ihat  the  people 
finding  neither  their  fives  nor  their  property  secure,  implored  the 
interference  and  protection  of  the  paramount  state,  bs  their  last 
and  only  resource.     This  is  the  uniform  testimony|of  all  who  know 
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any  thing  of  the  cotintry.  Not  a  single  feeling  of  loyalty  had 
survived  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  abhorred  the  very 
race  and  name  of  Sindiah. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  appears  to  us  that  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  had,  properly  speaking,  but  one  honest  course  to  pursue. 
He  should  have  put  an  end  at  once  to  a  system  which  was  alike 
disgraceful  to  the  governor  and  disastrous  to  the  governed. 
He  had  seen  the  utter  inefficacy  of  all  our  attempts  to  interpose 
British  influence  between  the  imprincipled  intriguers  of  the  capital 
and  the  wretched  inhabitants,  whether  in  town  or  country.  Nor 
was  there  the  least  room  to  hope  for  improvement;  since,  instead 
of  amelioration,  the  government  had  given  unequivocal  tokens  of 

foing  on  steadily  from  bad  to  worse.  All  this  Lord  Ellenborough 
new,  but  through  the  fantastic  affectation  of  being  guided  by 
moderate  counsefi,  instead  of  thrusting  forward  the  broad  shield 
of  England  to  protect  the  weak  from  the  strong,  he  placed  fresh 
arms  m  the  hands  of  the  oppressors  to  enable  them  the  more 
efiectually  to  fleece  and  ruin  their  victims.  Here  in  Europe  per- 
sons of  all  parties  are  invariably  found  to  cry  out  against  such 
conduct.  When  the  Pope,  for  example,  has,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
oppressed  the  states  of  the  church,  he  would  be  compelled  to  leave 
off  misgoverning  if  he  depended  entirely  upon  his  own  resources; 
for  the  people  would  resist  and  beat  his  Holiness  into  mode- 
ration. Austria,  however,  has  always  been  ready  at  hand  to  pour 
in  her  troops,  assert  the  cause  of  the  Pope,  and  enable  him  to 
reduce  his  subjects  to  the  last  extremity  of  misery.  Against  this, 
we  say,  there  is  no  Englishman  who  does  not  vehemently  protest, 
if  we  except,  perhaps,  Sir  James  Graham.  Yet  similar  is  the 
order  of  things  established  by  Lord  Ellenborough  in  Gwalior. 
He  found  the  people  of  that  country  oppressed  and  impoverished, 
but  not  wholly  deprived  of  hope,  since  in  their  worst  afflictions 
they  always  looked  forward  to  the  interference  of  the  EngKsh 
on  their  behalf  We  appeared  to  them  in  the  light  of  promised 
deliverers,  and  they  endured  what  might  otherwise  have  proved 
intolerable,  by  flattering  themselves  that  it  would  be  of  short 
duration.  To  this  feeling  blank  despair  succeeded,  when  they 
beheld  the  antiquated  system  of  oppression  and  favouritism  under 
which  they  had  so  long  groaned,  guaranteed  by  the  British 
government.  Who  that  knows  any  thing  of  India  can  fail  to 
imderstand  the  nature  of  the  sentiments  which  sprung  to  life 
in  the  breasts  of  the  Mahratta  people  on  witnessing  fliis  con- 
summation of  their  misfortunes?  Under  any  other  governor- 
general,  the  wretched  modification  of  misrule  by  which  they  had 
been  tortured  and  plundered  might  have  been  suffered  to  grow 
effete  and  perish  oi  itself,  had  no  special  provocation  compelled 
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olir  intervention;  but  no  one,  save  Lord  EUenborougt,  would 
Lave  raised  the  cup  of  deliverance  to  their  lips  only  to  dash  it 
again  to  the  ground,  and  leave  them  tenfold  more  a  prey  to  mal- 
administration than  they  had  ever  been.  With  those  who  give  the 
governor-general  credit  for  having  spared,  from  we  know  not  what 
romantic  motive,  the  ancient  monarchy  of  Sindiah,  we  entertain 
no  sympathy.  The  duty  of  a  statesman  is  not  to  uphold  that 
which  is  ancient,  but  that  which  is  good.  It  is  one  of  the  worst 
species  of  political  pedantry,  not  to  apply  to  it  a  harsher  name,  to 
babble  about  ancient  monarchies  or  rather  despotisms,  when  the 
sufferings  of  millions  of  men  imperiously  demand  our  attention. 
But  what  venerable  rust  of  antiquity  had  the  tyranny  of  Sindiah 
acquired  that  we  should  abstain  from  handling  it?  It  was  simply 
the  unintellectual  blundering  rule  of  a  knot  of  imbecile  adven- 
turers exhausting  the  country,  and  reducing  it  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  wretchedness  in  the  name  of  two  children,  the  one 
utterly  insignificant,  the  other  petulant  and  capricious.  But  will 
the  friends  of  Lord  EUenborough  pretend  that  he  has  placed  the 
actual  government  of  Gwalior  on  a  permanent  footing?  Can 
they  expect  that  so  cumbrous  and  disjointed  a  machine  should 
long  be  kept  upright  though  supported  on  both  sides  by  the 
hands  of  England?  Every  body  knows  that  we  have  only  put 
off  the  evil  day,  that  the  ancient  monarchy  of  Sindiah  must  be 
overthrown,  and  the  Mahratta  state  elevated  to  the  fortunate 
level  of  British  India.  All  the  credit  consequently  really  due  to 
Lord  EUenborough  is  that  of  having  made  a  great  sacrifice  of 
human  life  in  order  to  prepare  for  some  future  governor-general 
the  absolute  necessity  of  making  a  similar  sacrifice.  For  we  main- 
tain that  every  life  which  may  hereafter  be  lost  in  the  reduction 
of  Gwalior  will  have  been  wantonly  thrown  away  by  the  vacil- 
lating, unintelligible  policy  of  Lord  EUenborouffh. 

If  the  reader  be  now  disposed  to  go  along  with  us  in  the  con- 
demnation of  Lord  EUenborough's  state  maxims,  we  desire  him 
to  reflect  that,  unwise  and  wicked  as  they  may  seem  to  him,  they 
were  all  hatched  in  the  brain  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
cherished  by  the  approbation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Tlie  fugitive 
of  Affghanistan,  the  annexor  of  Sinde,  and  the  anarchy-monger 
of  Gwalior,  was  only  the  faithful  representative  of  the  Toiy 
cabinet  at  home.  The  iron  duke  and  the  subtle  baronet  sup- 
plied the  governor-general  all  along  with  instructions,  directed  him 
when  to  run  away,  when  to  abandpn  our  ambassadors  in  Central 
Asia  to  assassination,  when  to  absorb  the  Valley  of  the  Indus,  when 
to  render  confusion  worse  confounded  in  the  ancient  monarchy 
of  Sindiah;  and  still,  after  the  Court  of  Directors  has  most  em- 
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phatically  denounced  his  proceedings,  and  recalled  him  from  his 
post,  lest  through  his  imbecility,  or  vanity,  or  caprice,  or  all 
together,  he  should  subvert  that  empire  which  it  had  required 
the  unparalleled  wisdom  of  a  long  series  of  great  statesmen  to 
build  up,  they  profess  their  readiness  to  defend  all  he  has  done,  to 
stand  critically  by  his  proclamations,  to  justify  his  insults  to  the 
civil  service,  his  offensive  adulation  of  the  army,  his  removals  ori- 

finating  in  pique,  and  his  appointments  springing  from  the  most 
agrant  favouritism.  And  their  defence  will  be  listened  to  in 
parliament,  and  applauded  also,  because  they  have  the  command 
of  a  majority.  But  there  are,  nevertheless,  those  in  the  country 
who  will  not  shrink  from  contesting  the  point  with  them  because 
they  happen  to  be  in  the  command  of  forty  legions.  Publio 
opinion  they  cannot  stifle.  In  spite  of  their  majorities  this  will 
nse  up  against  them,  and  the  press  will  condense  and  give  it 
utterance,  and  history  will  re-echo  it  and  ensure  perpetuity  to  the 
obloquy  which  the  patronage  and  advocacy  of  a  shallow  and 
heartless  charlatan  has  branded  them  with. 

Our  case,  however,  against  Lord  EUenborough  and  his  patronsr 
is  by  no  means  complete  yet.  In  fact,  so  multitudinous  were  his  ab- 
surdities and  his  iniquities  during  his  short  exercise  of  power  in  the 
East,  that  it  would  require  whole  volumes  completely  to  develop 
them.  All  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  touch  Hghtly  upon  the  prin- 
cipal, to  make  a  sort  of  anthology  of  his  political  offences,  leaving 
the  others  to  be  dealt  with  at  some  future  day.  It  will  be  re- 
membered, that  at  the  farewell  dinner  given  to  his  lordship  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  he  made,  as  we  have  said  before,  a  sort  of  pro- 
fession of  faith,  in  which  he  laid  it  down,  as  the  fundamental 
principle  of  his  political  notions,  that  the  first  duty  of  a  governor- 
general  of  India  was,  above  and  before  all  things,  to  establish 
and  preserve  peace.  He  recurred  again  and  again  to  his  pre- 
dilection for  the  mighty  and  generous  people  over  whom  he  was 
about  to  bear  sway,  and,  with  his  usual  pomposity  of  manner^ 
gave  the  company  assembled  to  understand,  that  he  meant  to 
rival  the  munificent  charities  of  the  Mohamedan  emperors.  It  is 
now  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  that  he  achieved  the  very  re- 
verse of  what  he  undertook  to  perform.  Towards  the  natives,, 
instead  of  sympathy  and  favour,  ne  displayed  the  most  unequivo- 
cal contempt!  He  took  no  steps  towards  amehorating  their  con- 
dition :  set  on  foot  no  scheme  for  imparting  to  them  even  the 
knowledge  which  maybe  required  to  render  them  useful  subjects  j 
but,  adoptinffthe  .worst  prejudices  of  the  worst  class  of  our  country- 
men in  the  East,  behaved  towards  the  entire  Hindu  population 
as  towards  a  despicable  rabble,  without  the  slightest  claim  to  poli- 
tical consideration.     In  extenuation  of   his  complete  apostacy 
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from  his  creed  of  peace,  it  has  been  urged  that  no  statesman 
contemplating  the  condition  of  India  firom  the  distance  of  ten 
thousand  mUes,  and  through  an  atmosphere  opaque  with  mis- 
representations, can  possibly  foretell  how  he  may  be  called  upon 
to  act  when  transported  to  the  country,  and  placed  within  the 
sphere  of  all  the  powerful  influences  prevailing  there.  But  this 
is  mere  impudent  sophistry.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
be  able  to  SKctch,  beK>rehand,  the  history  of  his  govemor-geneial* 
ship,  and  predict  the  nature  and  order  of  the  events  which  are 
to  take  place  ;  but  if  he  understand  any  thing  of  his  own  cha- 
racter, ii  he  know  with  what  principles  his  political  education  has 
stored  his  mind,  he  may  fearlessly,  beforehand,  state  whether  he 
is  resolved  to  extract  from  circumstances,  pretexts  for  engaging  in 
war,  or  a  justification  for  adhering  to  a  pacific  policy.     It  is  im- 

E>ssible  to  deny  this,  and,  therefore,  impossible  to  excuse  Lord 
llenborough  for  having  pledged  himself  to  adopt  one  line  of 
conduct,  and  pursuing  directly  the  contrary.  The  master  flaw  in 
his  character  became  visible  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Cal- 
cutta. He  had  flattered  himself  that  he  comprehended  thoroughly 
all  the  political  relations  of  India,  internal  and  extemaL  On 
coming  m  contact  with  the  civil  servants  in  Bengal,  he  foimd  him* 
self,  compared  to  the  meanest  of  these  functionaries,  to  be  a  mere 
child  in  theknowledge  of  Indian  aflairs.  His  pride  was  humbled,  and 
he  determined  to  exercise  a  pitiful  revenge  upon  those  who  had  been 
lilty  of  the  unpardonable  offence  of  knowing  more  than  he.  His 
irst  essay  was  made  upon  Mr.  Amos;  that  gentleman  holding  the 
highest  legal  appointment  in  India,  had,  during  the  administra* 
tion  of  Lord  Auckland,  been  accustomed  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  council,  it  having  been  frequently  found  necessary  to  consult 
him  on  questions  connected  with  the  law.  No  one  supposed  that 
Lord  EUenborough  could  desire  to  reverse  the  rule  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  whatever  he  might  think  proper 
to  do  in  the  momentous  concerns  of  peace  and  war.  Mr. 
Amos  was,  therefore,  by  the  proper  officer,  summoned,  as  usual, 
to  attend  the  first  council  which  met  after  ijie  arrival  of  the  new 
govemor-generaL  In  obedience  to  that  summons  he  of  course 
attended.  This  was  an  opportunity  for  playing  the  great  man, 
which  Lord  EUenborough  could  not  suffer  to  escape.  In  presence, 
therefore,  of  the  whole  council,  he  turned  sharp  round  upon  Mr, 
Amos,  and,  in  a  tone  of  saucy  superiority,  informed  him,  that  as 
he  had  no  right  to  be  there,  he  would,  before  the  council  pro- 
ceeded to  business,  beg  him  to  retire.  Conduct  like  this  needs  no 
comment.  We  accordingly  content  ourselves  with  the  simplest 
possible  statement  of  the  fact.  We  might  have  thrown  the  scene 
into  a  dramatic  form,  might  have  described  the  attitude  and 
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repeated  the  language  of  Lord  Ellenborougli,  and  spoken  of  the 
astonishment  of  the  council,  and  the  indignation  and  dismay  of 
Mr.  Amos.  But  we  forbear.  There  is  no  necessity  for  resorting 
to  ampUfication  in  an  affair  of  such  a  kind.  To  relate  simply 
what  took  place  is  all  'that  can  be  required  to  give  the  reader  a 
perfect  insight  into  the  Tory  govemor-generars  theory  of  gentle- 
manliness.  But  the  reader,  who  possibly  has  some  dim  recoUec* 
tion  of  something  that  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
win  here,  perhaps,  inquire  whether  there  was  not  a  letter  written 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  a  near  relation  of  Mr.  Amos,  for  the  pur- 
pose/of  throwing  doubt  upon  this  transaction.  We  are  among 
those  who  have  not  forgotten  the  letter  in  question.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  remember  it  perfectly  well;  and  we  remember,  also,  the 
remarks  made  upon  it  by  Lord  John  RusselL  We  beg,  therefore, 
to  remind  the  reader,  that  there  were  several  persons  in  Bengal 
who  knew  what  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  council  referred  to  ; 
and  these  individuals,  had  they  been  appealed  to,  would  have 
contradicted  the  report,  had  it  been  unfounded.  Mr.  Amos  also, 
himself,  might  have  told  the  world  that  it  was  incorrect.  But 
ministers  have  as  yet  put  forward  nothing  of  this  kind,  so  that 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  they  know  it  to  be  true.  At  least, 
Mr.  Amos  felt  himself  called  upon,  immediately  after  what  took 
place,  of  what  character  soever  it  may  have  been,  to  throw  up  his 
appointment  and  leave  Calcutta. 

Before  the  scandal  of  this  transaction  had  died  away.  Lord  El- 
lenborough  shot  another  bolt,  which  was  aimed  so  skilfully 
that  it  inflicted  two  wounds  at  once.  It  is  well  knovm  that  one 
of  the  greatest  objects  of  his  ambition  here  at  home  was  to  be 
thought  an  exquisite  and  a  wit.  He  studied,  therefore,  with 
equal  assiduity  the  cut  of  his  coat  and  the  point  and  keenness  of 
his  sarcasm.  Who  winced  was  matter  of  complete  indifference  to 
him.  He  aimed  at  beinff  thought  one  of  those  who  at  any  time 
would  rather  lose  their  fnend  than  their  jest.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  would  suddenly  lay  aside  this  habit  on  arriving  in 
India.  On  the  contrary,  knowing  that  the  minutest  things  acquire 
the  power  to  hurt  when  they  descend  from  a  great  height,  he  sys- 
tematically scattered  his  offensive  jokes  on  all  below  him.  For  ex- 
ample, he  observed  of  the  second  member  of  council  that  he  was 
'  the  greatest  fool  in  Bengal,  except  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta.' 

But  it  was  not  in  Bengal  only  that  Lord  Ellenborough  dis^ 
covered  fools.  Wherever,  throughout  the  British  dominions  in 
the  East,  there  existed  a  person  who  entertained,  on  any  subject 
whatsoever,  an  opinion  different  from  Lord  Ellenborough's,  that 

Srson  was  a  fool.   Thus,  in  Sinde,  it  happened  that  Colonel  (then 
ajor)  Outram  took,  on  certain  points,  views  different  from  those 
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of  the  governor-general.  He  may  have  arrived  at  right,  he  may 
have  arrived  at  wrong,  conclusions.  We  are  not  now  discussing 
the  merits  of  his  notions,  or  the  extent  of  his  sagacity.  It  is  enough 
to  know  that  he  had  been  long  employed  in  the  valley  of  the 
Indus,  that  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  history  of  recent 
events,  that  he  imderstood  the  cause  and  occasion  of  every  thing 
that  had  taken  place,  that  he  knew  the  character,  and  was  master 
of  the  affections  of  the  people,  to  be  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
he  was  fitted  for  the  appointment  he  held.  The  same  course  of 
reasoning  will  convince  us  that  those  who  laboured  with  him. 
Captain  I^ostans,  Lieutenants  Whitelock  and  Leckie,  with  several 
others,  were  altogether  competent  to  fill  the  duties  of  their  situa- 
tion. They  had  grown  up  into  political  agents  in  Sinde.  All 
the  experience  they  possessed,  all  the  aptitude  they  had  acquired 
for  the  management  of  affairs,  had  been  of  Sindian  growth.  They 
had  given  numerous  proofs  of  their  efficiency;  nevertheless,  it  oc- 
curred to  Lord  EUenborough  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  get  rid 
of  all  these  political  agents  at  once;  and,  therefore,  abruptly,  with- 
out deliberation  or  ceremony,  he  ordered  them  to  rejoin  their  re- 
giments. In  condemning  this  proceeding  we  are  happy  to  find 
ourselves  supported  by  the  authority  of  so  experienced  and  dis- 
tinguished an  officer  as  Captain  Eastwick,  who  had  himself  filled 
the  post  of  political  agent  in  Upper  Sinde,  and  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  capacity  of  all  the  gentlemen  so 
insultingly  dismissed  by  Lord  EUenborough.  In  a  speech  de- 
livered last  winter,  at  the  India  House,  before  the  recall  of  Lord 
EUenborough,  he  says :  '  I  think  no  one  act  of  the  present  go- 
vernor-general is  more  to  be  condemned  than,  on  the  eve  of  dif- 
ficult and  complicated  negotiations,  thus  sweeping  away  all  the 
machinery  by  which  the  intercourse  between  the  two  states  had 
been  earned  on  for  a  lengthened  period.  It  was  not  only  unwise, 
but  most  unjust  to  the  Amirs,  and  calculated  to  instil  into  their 
minds  the  greatest  distrust  and  suspicion.* 

But  it  may  be  said  that  on  Indian  affairs  generally  we  do  not 
adopt  the  views  of  Captain  Eastwick.  We  confess  that  on  some 
points  we  differ  from  him — and  if  any  thing  could  make  us  doubt 
the  correctness  of  our  opinions  it  would  be  precisely  that  cir- 
cumstance— but  on  the  dismissal  of  Colonel  Outram,  and  the 
other  political  agents  in  Sinde,  we  adopt  altogether  the  de- 
cision of  this  officer.  And  scarcely  had  the  governor-general 
performed  the  act  when  he  also  found  himself  in  the  same  predi- 
cament, for  within  less  than  a  month  Colonel  Outram  was  re- 
stored to  his  appointment  in  Sinde,  where  the  public  business,  it 
appeared,  could  not  be  carried  on  without  him.  On  the  subsequent 
career  of  this  remarkable  man  we  shaU  venture  to  add  a  few  words. 
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When  the  affairs  of  Sinde  had  been  brought  to  an  end,  finding 
every  avenue  to  suitable  employment  closed  against  him  in  India, 
he  returned  to  this  country  to  lay  his  case  before  the  govern- 
ment.    The  result  was  what  might  have   been  foreseen.     He 
found  both  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  so 
completely  under  the  influence  of  Lord   EUenborougVs  spirit, 
that  they  neither  would  nor  could  discover  any  thing  amiss  in 
his  conduct.     Neither  of  them  could  appreciate  the  merits  of  the 
man  whose  cause  they  were  considering  ;  they  tendered  him  an 
inferior  poHtical  appointment,  which,  because  he  abhorred  inac- 
tion, he  accepted,  and  went  back  to  India.     But  had  not  the 
recent  troubles  broken  out  in  the    southern    Mahratta   states. 
Colonel   Outram,    finding    all   his  exertions  in   behalf   of  the 
natives    completely  neutraUsed,    feeling    that    he   filled  a  post 
altogether  unworthy  of  him,  and  unable  to  bear  up  any  longer 
under  the  galling  sense  of  injury,  would  have  thrown  up   his 
appointment,    and    returned    once    more    to    his    native    land. 
The  case  of  Lieutenant  Hammersley,  though  the  scene  of  the 
event  was  an  obscure  town  in  Beloochist&n,   is   still  more  me- 
lancholy.     This    able    and    meritorious     young    officer,    held, 
during  the  Affghan  war,  a  political  appointment  at  Quetta  ;  and 
while  he  was  in  charge  of  this  port,  occurred  the  famous  check 
in  the  Kojuck  pass.      In    self-justification,  the  commander  in 
this  affair,  let  fall  in  his  despatches  to  government,  something 
about  imperfect  information.     This  was  sufficient  for  Lord  EUen- 
borough  ;  without  instituting  any  proper  inquiry,  without  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  without  paying  regard 
to  the  commonest  rules  of  equity,  he  removed  Lieutenant  Ham- 
mersley from  his  situation  ;  and  the  indignity,  operating  upon  a 
too  sensitive  mind,  broke  his  heart.     Next  follows  the  case  of 
Colonel  Palmer,  who  commanded  the  garrison  of  Ghuznee,  and 
capitulated  to  the  Affghans.     We  do  not  undertake  to  pronounce 
a  verdict  on  the  character  of  this  proceeding.     It  has  by  many 
we  know,  been  condemned,  though  competent  military  authori- 
ties are  found  to  declare  that  the  capitulation  was  imavoidable. 
Whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  Lord  EUenborough  did  not 
wait  to  inquire  ;  but  immediately,  on  the  first  rumour  of  the  fate 
of  Ghuznee,  while  Colonel  Palmer  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  it  to  be  his 
intention  to  bring  his  conduct  before  a  court-martial.     In  paUia- 
tion  of  this  offence,  something  may  be  urged.     He  desired,  per- 
haps, to  neutralise  the  mischievous  effect  which  the  repeated 
news  of  fresh  disasters  might  produce  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  India.  But  regard  was  also  to  be  had  to  the  feelings  of  an. officer 
who  had  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  and  who. 
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having  behaved  well  up  to  that  momeat,  might  l^re  seemed  to 
possess  some  ckim  to  the  consideiatioa  of  the  goyeroor-general 
The  treatment  of  Major  Eldred  Pottinger,  was  still  vrorse.  On 
his  return  to  the  provinces  £rom  A£^hanktin,  the  magnanimous 
Lord  EUenborough  received  him  witn  a  repulsive  coolness,  almost 
amounting  to  insult,  on  the  bridge  of  the  Sutlg.  On  the  mind 
of  a  military  man,  sensitiTely  alive  to  the  treatment  which  he  meets 
with  from  his  superior,  since  that  more  than  any  thing  else  deter* 
mines  his  position  among  his  equals,  such  behaviour  must  produce 
the  worst  possible  effects.  Accordingly,  it  is  believed  that  Major 
Pottinger  never  recovered  this  blow  ;  but,  giving  vray  to  memn* 
choly  and  dejection,  went  to  seek  a  premature  grave  in  China. 

Much  credit  has,  by  certain  persons,  been  given  to  Lord  EUen- 
borough for  the  manner  in  which  he  distributed  the  patronage  of 
his  high  office.  He  was  never  guilty,  it  is  said,  of  nepotism^ 
and  steadily  resisted  the  importunities  of  friends;  appointing  to 
every  office  the  person  whom  he  thought  best  fitted  to  perform 
the  duties  of  it.  We  greatly  envy  the  simj^city  that  can  give 
credit  to  such  representations.  Lord  EUenborough  must  have 
been  acting  in  obedience  to  some  motive  when  he  appointed 
men  to  responsible  situations.  If  his  motives  were  sucn  ^  we 
suppose,  it  easy  to  understand  why  the  proper  peiscois  should  not 
have  been  chosen.  But,  if  he  acted  according  to  the  honest  dic- 
tates of  his  own  judgment,  what  opinion  must  we  form  of  that 
judgment  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  many  of  his  appoint- 
ments and  removals?  Mr.  BlundeU,  the  Company's  prmcipal  com- 
missioner for  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  had  held  that  honourable 
and  important  appointment  during  many  years,  with  great  credit 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  Company's  service.  No  whisper 
of  a  complaint  against  him  had  been  heard.  The  interests  of  our 
commerce  were  carefuUy  consulted,  the  dignity  of  our  national 
character  was  upheld,  and,  at  the  same  time,  due  attention  was 
paid  to  the  happiness  of  the  natives.  It  happened,  however,  that 
Mr.  BlundeU's  health  was  somewhat  deUcate — ^he  had  probably 
suffered  &om  the  influence  of  the  climate — and,  according  to  cus- 
tom, appUed  for  a  short  leave  of  absence.  His  request  was  not 
granted,  but  it  suggested  to  Lord  EUenborough  the  idea  that  this 
tried  and  faithful  servant  of  the  Company  might  be  got  rid  of  to 
make  way  for  some  creature  of  his  own.  Dreaming  nothing  of 
this,  however,  Mr.  BlundeU  was  consoling  hinoLself,  as  best  he 
might,  for  the  ungracious  reply  which  had  been  made  to  his  ap- 

Elication,  when  suddenly,  vntnout  notice  or  warning,  he  fi)und 
imself  recalled  to  make  way  for  some  &vourite  young  miHtary 
officer.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether  the  successor  of  Mr. 
BlundeU  was  or  was  not  fitted  to  the  office  to  which  he  was  thus 
appointed^    The  only  question  is,  was  Mr.  KundeU  unfit?    No 
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mxeh  pTetence  is  put  forward.  He  is  accused  of  nothing.  Indeed,  so 
&T  as  we  can  discover,  no  reason  of  any  kind  is  given  for  Hs  re^ 
moval.  All  that  appears  upon  the  surj&ce  of  the  matter  is,  that  Lord 
EUenborongh  had  a  favourite  to  provide  for,  and,  in  order  to  effect 
this,  sacrificed,  with  the  most  wanton  ostentation  of  injustice^  a 
lon^  tried  and  most  valuable  servant  of  the  Indian  government. 

Again,  if  we  turn  to  Nepaul,  a  similar  act  of  despotism  presents 
itself.     Well  might  Lord  EUenborough  innnuate,  at  the  farewell 
dinner,  that  he  purposed  to  imitate  the  Mogul  emperors — for 
imitate  them  he  £d,  and  that  too  in  the  worst  and  most  offensive 
of  their  caprices.    The  sense  of  power  completely  intoxicated  him. 
He  was  never  content  but  when  exercising  the  force  which  ac- 
cident had  placed  in  his  hands.     Accident  did  we  say?    Let  us 
aay  rather  the  reckless  partiaUty  of  the  Tory  cabinet,  which  to 
enrich  and  gratify  an  unscrupulous  partisan,  voluntarily  put  in 
jeopardy  our  empire  in  the  East.    But  our  disgust  and  indignation 
are  running  ai^ay  with  ns :  we  return  to  Nepaxd.     In  the  capital 
of  that  country  Mr.  Hodgson,  during  twenty  years,  had  filled  the 
post  of  political  resident,  with  singular  credit  to  himself  and  ad-* 
vantage  to  the  state.     He  was  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of 
his  pubHc  duties,  and,  by  those  most  learned  in  Indian  affairs,  it 
is  confidently  believed  that  it  was  chiefly  through  his  admirable 
policy  that  Ifqpaul  was  withheld,  on  several  occasions,  from  league- 
ing  Itself  vnth  our  enemies.     The  incHnation  was  certainly  not 
wanting  at  Katmandu.    Agents  from  Kab^,  from  the  Punjab, 
from  Burmah,  and  even  from  St.  Petersburg,  incessantly  urged 
the  Nep&nlese  to  strike  a  blow  at  us  when  circumstances  appeared 
to  render  our  footing  in  India  slippery.     All  these  secret  ma- 
chinations were  discovered  and  counteracted  by  Mr.  Hodgson. 
StDl,  in  the  intervals  of  public  duty,  he  contrived  to  find  leisure 
for  the  pursuits  of  science,  and  earned  for  himself  a  wide  and,  we 
doubt  not,  a  lasting  reputation.     On  this  accoimt  chiefly,  perhaps, 
Lord  EUenborough  speedily  determined  to  remove  him.     Like 
worthy  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who  used  to  lose  his  temper  when  he 
heard  a  lady  praised  for  her  beauty.  Lord  EUenborough  could  not 
endure  with  patience  that  any  pubHc  functionary  in  India  should 
enjoy  a  reputation  for  superior  merit.     He  therefore  recalled  Mr. 
Hodgson,  who  was  so  disgusted  by  this  unworthy  treatment  that 
he  immediately  retired  from  the  Company's  service.    By  every 
person  but  Lord  EUenborough,  and  the  inexperienced  military 
stripling  appointed  to   succeed   him,    his   resignation   was  re- 
garded as  a  great  loss  to  the  pubUc;  and  had  the  regulations 
of  the  service  permitted,  the  Court  of  Directors  would  have  shown 
their  sense  of  his  merit  by  restoring  to  him,  on  his  return,  his 
appointment  and  rank.    But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the 
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govemor-generars  freaks.     It  is  well  known  that,   during  the 
administration  of  Lord  Auckland,  an  embassy  had  been  sent  to 
Southern  Abyssinia  with  Sir  Comwallis  Harris  at  its  head,  de- 
signed to  open  up  a  trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  ob- 
struct the  operations  of  the  slave-trade  with  Asia.     By  the  bold 
and  judicious  conduct  of  the  ambassador,  a  commercial  treaty  had 
been  concluded  with  the  King  of  Shoa,  and  a  most  advantageous 
footing  obtained  in  his  kingdom.     But  the  Whigs  had  sent  out 
the  embassy  and  sketched  the  plan  of  its  proceedings.     It  was 
consequently  an  eyesore  to  Lord  EUenborough,  who,  with  blun- 
dering and  indecent  haste,  broke  up  our  establishment,  and  re- 
linquished all  influence  in  that  part  of  the  world  to  the  French. 
Instead  of  defeating  the  intrigues  of  our  enemies,  and,  by  his  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  promoting  the  interests  of  British  trade  in 
Eastern  Africa,  Sir  Comwallis  Harris  is  now,  we  believe,  sport- 
ing his  Joe  Manton  in  the  Highlands.     Accident  only  prevented 
our  having  to  record  another  desperate  act  of  folly  which  was  all 
but  perpetrated  by  Lord  EUenborough ;  for,  although  the  fact  has 
been  hitherto  studiously  kept  from  the  public,  we  are  in  a  condition 
to  affirm  positively  that  he  seriously  contemplated  the  abandon- 
ment of  Aden.     The  reader  is  surprised.     He  apprehends,  perhaps, 
that  there  may  be  some  mistake.     But  no !     Lord  EUenborough, 
imagining  himself  to  be,  among  other  things,  a  great  engineer,  con- 
sidered it  to  be  impossible  so  to  fortify  the  place  as  to  render  it  im- 
pregnable, and  therefore  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  giving  it 
up.     As  he  never  formed  any  stupendous  scheme  of  mischief 
without  carrying  it  out  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  he  would  un- 
questionably have  made  a  present  of  Aden  to  our  amiable  friends 
across  the  channel,  had  not  certain  authorities  at  home  disapproved 
of  the  sacrifice.     Merely  to  have  conceived  the  design,  appeared 
to  them  an  indication  of  insanity.    Instead,  therefore,  of  permitting 
him  in  this  instance  to  act  in  obedience  to  the  impulse  of  his  ca- 
price, he  was  given  to  imderstand  that  Aden  would  not  only  be 
retained,    but    put  forthwith,  no  matter  at  what  cost,    in   the 
strongest  possible  state  of  defence.     Let  any  friend  of  Lord  EUen- 
borough disprove  if  he  can,  a  single  item  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ments; or  faiUng  to  do  that,  let  him  show  that  instead  of  being 
rewarded  with  earldoms  and  places,  he  ought  not  rather  to  be  im- 
peached or  driven  with  ignominy  from  the  arena  of  public  life. 

There  remains  to  be  touched  upon  another  phasis  in  Lord  EUen- 
borough's  character,  which  may  serve  to  show  that,  if  he  be  mis- 
chievous and  dangerous  as  a  statesman,  he  is  no  less  pettifogging 
and  ridiculous.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  insist  on  the  Somnat'n 
proclamation,  though  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  he 
deemed  it  a  stroke  of  the  most  refined  policy.  He  had  found  in 
an  article  of  a  treaty  concluded  between  Shah  Soujah  and  Ranjft 
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Singh,  that  the  latter,  from  a  mixed  motive  perhaps,  compounded 
of  vanity  and  the  desire  to  humiliate  his  royal  protege^  had  stipu- 
lated for  the  restoration  of  the  sandal-wood  gates.     What  the 
maharajah  had  failed  to  accomplish,  he  immediately  determined 
to  achieve.     Without  inquiring,  therefore,  whether  there  still  ex- 
isted a  temple  at  Gugerat  dedicated  to  the  concentrated  essence  of 
all  that  is  impure  and  obscene,  he  despatched  his  orders  to  the 
army  of  the  Indus,  directing  it  to  spoil  the  tomb  of  Mahmoud  of 
Ghuznee,  and  bring  back  the  doubtful  trophy  to  Hindustan.     He 
was  ignorant  that  while  his  statesmanlike  intellect  was  employed 
in  concocting  this  precious  despatch,  beggars  and  cows  and  asses 
were  huddled  together  in  the  same  sanctuary  to  which  the  gates 
were  to  be  restored.     He  was  likewise  ignorant  that  there  was  not 
a  sohtary  Brahmin  in  our  whole  empire,  from  the  Brahmapoutra  to 
the  Indus,  who  would  not  laugh  to  scorn  his  vain-glorious  under- 
taking, and  regard  with  ineffable  loathing  his  sacrilegous  plunder 
of  the  grave.      vVhile  engaged  in  paying  this  homage  to  the  re- 
volting idolatry  of  the  natives,  he  did  not  altogether  overlook  the 
policy  of  conciliating  also  in  some  degree  the  Christian  clergy. 
Considerate  and  impartial  man !     His  capacious  mind  could  em- 
brace at  once  the  interests  of  the  Vedas,  and  the  interests  of  the 
Gospel.     He  could  smile  one  moment  upon  Vishnii  and  Siva, 
and  the  next  moment  turn  with  apish  reverence  to  look  towards 
one,  whom  in  this  place  we  should  consider  it  irreverent  even  to 
name.     Let  the  lords  spiritual  in  the  Upper  House  think  of  this. 
Let  Sir  Harry  Inglis  and  the  University  of  Oxford  think  of  it, 
and  when  the  question  before  parliament  shall  be,  whether  Lord 
EUenborough  deserves  reward  or  impeachment,  let  them  solemnly 
consult  their  consciences  before  they  decide.     For  ourselves  we 
should  be  glad  to  be  able  to  give  nim  credit  even  for  being  a 
sincere  Hindii.     It  would  mitigate  our  aversion  for  him  to  sup- 
pose that  he  believed  in  any  thing.     But  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
It  may  be  said,  has  undertaken  his  defence,  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington is  a  great  theologian,  being  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.     We  bow  to  his  grace's  theology,  and  proceed  to  some- 
thing else. 

Most  persons  will,  perhaps,  recollect  that,  in  commemoration 
of  the  govemor-generars  military  achievements,  a  succession  of 
balls  and  dinners  was  given  to  him  by  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  others  at  Barrackpore,  at  Dum-Dum,  and  at  Calcutta.  On 
these  occasions  he  endeavoured  to  put  in  practice  the  poetical 
maxim  that  it  is  delightful  to  play  the  fool  in  the  proper  place. 
He  nearly  made  all  the  exquisites  of  Calcutta  burst  with  envy. 
Nothing  could  equal  the  pomp  of  his  appearance,  the  gallantry  of 
his  behaviour,  the  elegance  of  his  mien,  the  brilUancy  of  his  smile, 
or  the  Ciceronian  eloquence  of  his  after-dinner  orations.     But  Y' 
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who  should  haye  supposed  that  Lord  EU^iborough  would  m 
8uch  speeches  confine  himself  within  the  circle  of  compUments 
and  steer  clear  of  politics,  would  only  have  shown  how  very 
little  he  knew  of  the  man.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  inHs  speech  at  the 
Londaa  Tavern,  had  presumed  to  read  a  sort  of  frieadly  leo 
ture  to  the  greatest  of  all  Indian  statesmen;  in  the  course  of 
which  he  maintained,  in  a  sentence  of  great  beauty,  that  our 
empire  in  the  East  is  not  founded  on  the  narrow  edge  of  the 
sword,  but  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  people's  happiness.  Lord 
Ellenborough  evidently  conmdered  this  a  piece  oi  impertin^ioe 
on  the  part  of  the  minister,  and,  at  almost  every  one  of  the  din- 
ners above-mentioned,  took  occasion  to  refute  his  Mend's  doc* 
trine.  He  affirmed  most  emphatically,  and  repeated  the  affir- 
mation again  and  again,  that  Lidia  was  won  by  the  sword,  and 
ihat  on  me  sword  entirely  and  exclusively  our  power  reposes.  He 
BOW  no  longer  ranembered  his  boasted  declaration  that  he  nteant  to 
imitate  the  magnificent  charities  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  no 
longer  alluded  to  his  relationship,  by  adoption,  to  the  mighty 
and  generous  people  over  whom  he  ruled;  but,  throwing  him- 
self without  reserve  into  the  hands  of  the  military,  gave  those 
present  distinctly  to  understand  that  all  his  affections  lay  con- 
centrated within  the  circumscribed  limits  of  the  camp. 

Ijet  no  one  misunderstand  us.  We  also  are  strongly  attached, 
both  by  admiration  and  sympathy,  to  the  Indian  army,  whose 
deeds  of  valour  and  generosity  we  would  gladly  be  the  means  of 
transmitting  to  the  remotest  posterity.  It  is  not  for  his  attach- 
ment to  that  brave  and  enlight^ied  body  of  men  that  we  c^isuze 
the  ex-govemor-geneml,  but  for  the  puerilitjr  of  his  display  of  it, 
and  for  his  gross  and  absurd  prejudices  agamst  the  civil  service* 
It  is  the  paltry  mind  only  which  knows  not  how  to  reward  the 
merit  of  one  man  without  converting  his  success  into  a  calamity 
to  his  neighbours.  Lord  Ellenborough,  however,  systematically 
exhibited  this  indication  of  imbecility,  and  if  they  who  witnessed 
his  vagaries  may  be  reUed  upon,  he  carried  on  one  occasion  his  foUy 
80  &r  as  to  harangue  the  officers  around  him  with  profusic^QS  and 

Eromises  of  what  mighty  things  he  would  achieve  for  them  when 
e  returned  to  England,  '  to  occupy,  perhaps,  a  &r  higher  post 
than  he  then  filled.'  To  what  post  could  he  have  alludad:  to  that 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  to  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell?  His  lordship 
perhaps,  will  have  the  goodness  to  offer  some  explanation  of  this 
m  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

As  through  the  favour  of  the  Tory  administration,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  enabled  for  two  whole  years  and  three  mcmths  to 
occupy  a  prominent  place  on  the  sta^e  of  public  affairs,  and  aft^- 
wards  descended  from  that  bad  eminence  never  to  rise  again,  we 
may  ^eak  of  his  chaaraeter  afi  a  thing  belcmging  wholly  to  tho 
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past.     This  has,    indeed^   been    d<me  several  times  by  otbera. 
But  as  they  have  rather  attempted  to  exhibit  their  familiarity  with 
the  rules  of  psychological  anatomy,  than  correctly  to  apply  thern^ 
we  shall  subject  it  once  more  to  investigation,  and  see  whether  ii 
deserves  to  rank  so  highly  as  it  has  sometimes  been  placed.     Lord 
JBUenborough  possesses  few  of  the  qualities  of  a  statesman.     He 
is  laborious,  quick  of  perception,  plausible,   impassioned,   and, 
therefore,  to  a  certain  degree,  eloquent;  he  had  the  sagacity,  at 
an  early  period  of  his  life,  to  discover  the  intrinsic  importance  and 
grandeur  of  Indian  af&.ii's,  and  to  feel  that  it  yet  remained  to 
reveal  their  vastness  to  the  people  of  this  country.     He  applied 
himself,  therefore,  with  diligence  to  the  study  of  that  department 
of  politics,  and  consequently  acquired  a  degree  of  knowledge  un- 
.common  among  the  members  of  either  house  of  parUament.    To 
this  praise  he  is  entitled,  and  we  desire  to  bestow  it  on  him  with- 
out grudging.     Nay,  we  may  go  still  further,  and  maintain  that, 
sitting  calmly  and  quietly  here  at  home  in  the  Board  of  Control 
or  in  the  House  of  Peers,  it  was  completely  within  the  competence 
of  Lord  Ellenborough  to  take,  on  many  points,  extremely  sound 
views  of  Lidian  poUtics,  and  even  to  judge  dispassionately  enough 
of  the  worth  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  them.     The  faculty  to 
do  this,  however,  is  not  by  any  meanfi  a  high  or  a  rare  one.   It  does 
not  ascend  to  the  level  of  speculative  wisdom.     For  this,  assuming 
the  present  as  its  point  of  view,  is  able  to  look  into  the  future  and 
at  least  foresee,  if  not  control,  the  issues  of  things  ;  whereas  the 
faculty  possessed  by  Lord  Ellenborough  was  merely  that  which 
enables  us  to  judge  of  actions  and  events  akeady  accomplished. 
The  distinction  we  desire  to  draw  is  palpable.      Lord  Ellen- 
borough could  criticise  nicely  and  often  justly  the  measures  of  other 
znen;  but,  when  placed  in  their  position,  was  unable  to  originate 
judicious  measures  of  his  own.     There  accordingly  could  not  have 
been  committed  a  greater  mistake  than  to  appoint  him  Governor-ge- 
neral of  India.     Transplanted  suddenly  from  the  calm  and  silence, 
and  methodical  arrangement  of  an  office,  to  the  soil  of  active  life, 
quick  with  passion,  and  shaken  by  conflicting  impulses,  he  ne- 
cessarily felt  beside  himself-     He  was  like  a  man  who,  requiring 
to  occupy  a  fixed  point  in  order  to  arrange  and  methodise  his 
ideas,  is  cast  on  a  plank  floating  down  the  boiling  and  impe- 
tuous surface  of  a  torrent,  and  desired  to  think  calmly  there. 
Of  the   India  reports    and    documents  he    understood    some- 
thing;  but  of  the  real  geographical  division   of  the  world   so 
caUeS,  peopled  by  countless  millions,  separated  from  each  other 
by  some  leeHngs,  united  by  others,  here  actuated  by  one  im- 
pulse,   there  impelled  by  its  contrary,    while   numerous   and 
dissimilar  systems  of  interests  prevail  and  impart  to  society  a 
distinct  character  in  every  division  of  the  land — of  this  living 
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and  breathing  India  we  say  Lord  EUenborougli  knew  absolutely 
nothing.     He  thought  it  a  fine  field  on  which  to  fight  the  battle* 
of  party,  and  nothing  more.     All  his  measures  were  taken  with 
a  view  to  afford  satisfaction  to  the  Duke  of  WelKngton,  not  to 
diffuse  plenty  and  contentment  and  happiness  through  a  hundred 
nations  for  the  present,  and  to  sow  broad-cast  through  Asia  the 
seeds  of  prosperity  and  unassailable  strength  for  future  generations. 
Little  dreamed  he  of  the  harvest  of  permanent  glory  which  he 
might  have  reaped.     It  never  occurred  to  him  to  imagine  that, 
by  wisely  and  honestly  performing  his  duty,  he  might  win  for 
himself  a  place  in  the  heart  and  memory  of  every  man  in  India, 
and  leave  behind  him  a  name  that  would  be  pronounced  with 
gratitude  and  emotion  so  long  as  a  fragment  of  the  Hindd  race- 
remained.     No  thoughts  we  say,  like  these,  warmed  the  breast* 
of  Lord  EUenborough.     All  he   went  out  to   perform   on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  globe  was  to  inflict  pain  on  his  political  oppo- 
nents, to  calumniate  Lord  Auckland,  to  throw  discredit  on  Lord 
Palmerston  ;  and,  to  torture  them  while  in  opposition,  by  showing 
them  how  easy  it  was  to  overthrow  and  destroy  in  a  few  month* 
what  they  had  been  years  in  bringing  to  maturity.  He  knew  thatno- 
thing  would  occasion  them  greater  anguish  than  to  behold  our  Indian 
empire  put  in  jeopardy,  and  the  name  of  Grreat  Britain  on  the  point 
of  being  covered  with  ineffaceable  infamy.     He,  therefore,  m'the 
sight  ot  the  whole  world,  kept  the  vast  fabric  for  months  tottering 
on  the  very  verge  of  destruction,  where  a  breath  seemed  able  to 
overthrow  it;  and,  with  the  certainty  before  him  of  having  his  own 
name  classed  for  ever  with  those  of  Ephialtes  and  Tarpeia,  whose 
treachery  shed  a  gloom  on  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  he  me- 
ditated the  base  abandonment  of  our  prisoners  to  the  Affghans. 

Yet,  in  the  teeth  of  these  facts,  there  are  those  who  attribute  to 
Lord  EUenborough  the  quahties  of  a  great  statesman.  We  are 
told  that  he  found  the  East  filled  with  danger  and  confusion,  and 
left  it  in  perfect  safety  and  tranquillity.  Let  us  not  be  supposed 
to  Avant  faith  in  our  country's  destiny.  We  believe  that  Provi- 
dence has  placed  within  our  reach  the  most  glorious  sceptre  ever 
wielded  by  any  nation,  and  that  if  true  to  ourselves  we  may  yet 
grasp  and  retain  it.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  madness  to 
deny  that  Lord  EUenborough  has  so  demoralised  and  sapped  the 
fidelity  of  our  native  Indian  army,  that  we  may  have  to  engage  in 
many  fearful  struggles,  may  have  to  inflict  dreadful  punishments, 
may  have  to  steel  our  hearts  again  and  again  against  the  touch  of 
mercy,  before  we  can  restore  our  Eastern  rule  to  that  healthy  state 
in  which  this  representative  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  found  it. 
And  here,  perhaps,  we  touch  upon  the  secret  ground  of  Lord 
EUenborough's  recaU.  It  was  clearly  foreseen  that  the  spirit  of  mu- 
tiny could  never  be  queUed  among  the  native  troops  while  so  fiaB- 
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tic  an  experimenter  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs.  He  thought  it 
sufficient  to  distribute  medals,  and  to  have  the  colours  of  various 
regiments  emblazoned  with  the  name  of  Kandahar  or  Ghuznee, 
forgetting  tliat  such  compliments,  though  agreeable  enough  to  the 
soldier's  mind,  would  neither  support  his  family,  nor  ensure  his  own 
personal  comfort.  Upon  this  painful  subject  we  do  not  choose  to  dwell 
at  length.  To  others,  who  like  the  task  better,  we  leave  it  to  predict 
the  many  misfortunes  which  may  yet  befall  us  in  consequence  of  the 
perilous  quackery  of  Lord  EUenborough.  We  return  to  his  policy. 
To  be  convinced  that  he  was  guided  by  no  principle,  but  simply 
blown  hither  and  thither  by  the  breath  of  accident,  we  have  but 
to  recapitulate  the  few  acts  he  performed.  He  retreated  from 
Affghanistdn,  and  then  immediately  made  the  discovery,  that  the 
whole  political  world  looked  down  upon  him  with  scorn  for  his- 

Susillanimity.  To  wipe  away  as  he  hoped  this  stigma,  he  sud- 
enly  reversed  his  maxims  of  policy,  and  conquered  and  annexed 
Sinde.  Again  he  found  that  in  the  estimation  of  many  he  had 
made  another  false  step,  and  been  this  time  guilty  of  violence 
and  injustice.  What,  therefore,  should  he  do  r  The  next  time 
he  found  liimself  placed  in  a  difficult  position,  the  best  thing  he 
could  think  of  was  to  do  the  very  contrary  of  what  he  had  done 
before.  He  therefore  invaded  GwaUor,  fought  two  battles,  rendered 
himself,  at  a  vast  expense,  of  human  life,  master  of  the  country,  and 
then  to  render  it  past  doubt  that  he  was  bewildered,  and  could 
under  no  circumstances  see  his  way  clearly,  he  relinquished  what- 
ever advantages  he  had  gained,  and  restored  to  the  Gwalior  state 
its  former  anarchy.  For  this  at  least  he  expected  rewards  and 
eulogiums  at  home.  Was  his  zigzag  policy  so  rewarded  ?  Far 
from  it.  The  amazed  and  disgusted  Court  of  Directors  no  sooner 
learned  what  had  taken  place,  than  they  determined  upon  his  recall^ 
and  urged  it  upon  ministers  as  an  act  altogether  indispensable.  Pre- 
viously even  to  this,  they  had  become  thoroughly  convinced  of  his 
Incapacity,  and  made  representations  to  that  effect  to  the  cabinet. 
But  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  there,  with  his  unaccountable  but 
invincible  partiality,  to  screen  Lord  EUenborough,  and  obtain  for 
him  a  little  longer  interval  to  play  the  madman  in  Asia.  The 
Court  of  Directors  reluctantly  suspended  the  blow  they  meant  to 
strike  ;  but,  on  each  arrival  of  the  Indian  Mail,  were  more  and  more 
resolved  to  strike  home  at  last.  Meanwhile,  the  unhappy  governor- 
general  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  empire  looking  help- 
lessly around  him,  unable  to  devise  any  thing  that  could  give  satis- 
faction to  the  authorities  at  home.  Whichever  way  he  advanced  his 
movements  were  disapproved  of,  and  if  he  stood  still,  he  was  laughed 
at  for  his  inactivity.  To  deliver  himself  from  this  humiliating 
state  of  perplexity,  he  collected  an  army  on  the  Sutlej,  and  formed 
the  design  of  trying  his  luck  once  more  at  the  game  of  war;  but 
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was  arrested  in  the  midst  of  Us  preparatioBS  bj  the  iBtelligence  of 
bis  ignominious  recall, — an  insult,  a  mark  of  reprobation,  whidi 
bad  been  put  upon  no  otber  govemor-generkL  From  Wanea 
Hastings  to  Lord  Auckland  aJl  bad  escaped  this  damning  proof 
of  unusual  wickedness  or  insufferable  incapacity. 

Of  the  ethical  character  of  Lord  Ellenborougb  it  is  unnecessaiy 
to  speak.  We  could  say  no  good  of  it,  and  it  is  not  our  desire  to 
fiay  any  harm.  It  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  remind  our  readers 
tmit  few  persons  whether  in  or  out  of  parliament  caie  to  claim  the 
honour  of  his  friendship,  save  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  His 
grace,  however,  would  appear  to  rejoice  at  this.  He  desires,  ^ 
parently,  to  monopolise  the  patronage  of  this  bankrupt  statesman. 
His  grace  may  have  his  reasons  for  so  acting.  There  are  mysteries 
in  public  as  well  as  in  private  hfe,  and  his  grace's  partiality  for 
Lord  EUenborough  is  one  of  them.  Nobody  can  conceive  on 
what  it  is  based.  It  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  the  baker  who  loved 
Robespierre.  Though  all  the  world  was  bUnd  to  the  man's  good 
qualities,  he  still  found  something  to  love  in  him.  Just  so  is  it  in 
the  present  case.  The  Duke  of  \\rellington,  no  doubt,  knows  for 
what  it  is  that  he  loves  Lord  EUenborough  ;  but  we  believe  that 
we  are  quite  within  bounds  when  we  say,  that  no  other  human 
being  does.  For  the  sake  of  his  e;ctraordinary  friend,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  treated  the  whole  Court  of  DirectOTS  with  almost 
unprecedented  harshness  and  contempt.  He  6u£^red  unequivocal 
tokens  to  appear  that  he  was  boiling  with  indignation.  At^first,  never- 
theless, he  kept  some  guard  over  his  language.  He  only  said,  that 
in  recalling  Lord  EUenborough  they  had  not  been  *  discreet.'  Pro- 
i^eeding  with  his  accusation,  and  warming  as  he  advanced,  he  soon 
arrived  at  the  positive,  and  affirmed  that  they  had  been  'indis- 
creet.' But  even  this  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  grace's 
friendship  for  the  disgraced  governor-general.  His  anger,  gainiag 
the  mastery  over  his  judgment,  soon  found  fitting  words  in  which 
to  vent  itself,  and  characterised  the  act  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
as  a  '  most  gross  indiscretion/  nay,  as  the  '  grossest  indiscretion 
he  had  ever  in  aU  his  Hfe  heard  of.' 

It  may  and  wiU  be  said  here  that  the  man  who  could  inspire  the 
Duke  of  WeUington  with  such  a  friendship  must  unquestionably 
possess  some  ment.  We  think  so  too.  We  beUeve  it  may  with* 
out  offence  to  truth  be  granted,  that  Lord  EUenborough  is  an  ex- 
ceUent  boon  companion,  that  his  conversation  abounds  with  capital 
jokes,  that  he  tells  an  anecdote  weU,  that  he  laughs  and  is  joyous, 
and  inspires  all  around  him  with  gaiety  :  and  is  not  this  sufficient 
to  explain  his  grace's  partiaHty  ?  We  have  not  the  slightest  desire 
to  depreciate  Lord  EUenborough's  convivial  powers.  He  may  for 
aught  we  know  be  the  most  sociable  and  jovial  peis<m  in  the  world: 
we  only  maintain  that  he  is  the  worst  govtanor-g^ienl  upon  record. 
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Heinhart  Ftcchs,  aus  dem  Mittelniederlandischeriy  zum  erstenmal  in  das 

Hochdeutsche  ubersetzt  von  August  Friedr.  Heremann  Geyder, 

Doctor  beider  Recbte.     8vo.     Breslau.  1844. 
The  most  delectable  History  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  and  of  his   Son, 

Reynardine»     A   revised  version  of  an   Old  Romance.     London. 

12mo,     1844. 
'Tlie  History  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  from  the  Edition  printed  by  Cax- 

ton,  in  1481.      With  Notes  and  an  Introductory    Sketch   of  the 

Literary  History  of  the  Romance.     By  William  J,  Thoms,  Esq., 

F.  S.  A.     London.     Reprinted-for  tbe  Percy  Society-     8vo.    1844. 
Reynard  the  Fox.     A  renowned  Apologue  of  the  middle  Age,  re* 

produced  in  Rhyme.     SmaH  4to.     London:  Longmans.     1844. 

We  can  scarcely  tianscribe  tbe  titles  of  these  additions  to  the  numerous 
volumes  already  dedicated  to  the  history  o£  the  wanton  knavenes,  cunning 
shifts,  and  maucious  contrivances  of  that  aveh  rogue,  Reynard  the  Fox, 
without  anticipating  that  aome  of  our  readers,  mindM  of  the  many  oc- 
casions on  which  the  R^jroardine  &Ue  has  hsen  made  the  subject  of 
eomment  in  the  pages  of  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly,'  will  exdaim— 

'  What,  win  the  tine  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom!* 

We  can  but  ^ead  in  excuse  our  beliei^  for  reasons  detailed  in  our  pre* 
▼ious  articles,  that  from  its  quaint  humour  and  racy  spirit,  this  old  world 
fable  is  destined  to  retain  ks  immemoiial  popularity — ^so  long  as  books 
are  printed,  and  people  read  them. 

The  first  of  the  books  on  the  present  list  is  a  German  metrical  version, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  clever  illustrations,  by  Professor  Richter  of 
Dresden.  They  are  designed  with  considerable  hiunour  and  artistic 
feeling,  and  what  is  yet  better,  with  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  story  ;  and  although  not  to  be  compared  with  the  more 
elaborate  producticms  &om  the  graver  of  Kaulbach  (the  publication  of 
which,  by  the  by,  is  said  to  be  suspended  for  the  present,  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Prussian  cen8orsb%>),  they  will  abundaaily  satisfy  the  ad- 
miFers  of  German  art 

The  second  work  is  one  of  far  higher  idianet^.     In  the  first  place  it 
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is  a  well-executed  German  translation,  very  nearly  word  for  word,  and 
line  for  line— from  the  middle  Flemish  version  published  some  years 
since  by  the  authority  of  the  Belgian  government,  under  the  skilful 
editorship  of  that  most  patriotic  antiquar}',  J.  F.  Willems,  of  Ghent. 

But  though  curious  as  exhibiting  the  close  affinity  which  exists  be- 
tween those  cognate  languages,  this  is  perhaps  the  least  of  its  merits. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  several  versions  of  the  old  poem  supply 
valuable  illustrations  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  in  short  of  the  whole 
spirit  of  society  in  past  ages,  and  have  even  served  greatly  to  elucidate 
some  obscurities  in  the  antiquities  of  the  Germanic  laws.  As  long 
since  as  1768,  the  learned  Dreyer  made  this  last  part  the  subject  of 
a  special  essay,  which  is  reprinted  in  his  *  Nebenstunden.'  Follow* 
ing  Dreyer's  example.  Dr.  Geyder  has  appended  to  his  translation  a 
great  body  of  notes  and  illustrations,  explanatory  of  those  numerous 
passages  scattered  throughout  the  poem,  which  contain  direct  reference 
to  the  forms  and  observances  of  the  old  German  laws,  or  are  couched 
in  its  peculiar  phraseology.  From  the  connexion  which  exists  be- 
tween many  parts  of  the  ancient  laws  of  this  kingdom,  and  those  of 
our  Teutonic  kindred,  these  notes  of  Dr.  Geyder,  which  occupy  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  pages,  cannot  but  be  read  with  satisfaction  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  legal  archaeology. 

The  third  work  inserted  in  our  list  is  one  of  the  volumes  of  *  Parker's 
Collections  in  Popular  Literature;'  and  its  selection  for  republication  in 
such  a  form,  affords  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  that  undying  popu- 
larity of  '  Reynard's  History,'  for  which  we  have  been  contending,  llie 
editor  of  this  revised  version  appears  to  be  acquainted  with  Grimm's 
valuable  and  learned  history  of  the  romance,  and  we,  therefore,  cannot 
but  feel  surprised  at  some  of  the  strange  inaccuracies  into  which  he  has 
fallen  in  his  preliminary  notice. 

The  ample  title  of  the  fourth  volume,  above  named,  sufficiently  describes 
its  contents.  To  an  English  reader  the  homely  wit  and  quaint  humour 
of  Reynard's  story  are  greatly  heightened  by  the  rich  antique  mother 
English  of  the  father  of  English  printing.  Caxton*s  version  of  this 
romance,  translated  from  the  Flemish  prose  history,  furnishes  a  valuable 
and  interesting  specimen  of  the  state  of  our  language  towards  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century;  while  the  '  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Literary 
History  of  the  Romance,'  prefixed  by  the  editor,  exhibits  a  far  more 
abundant  and  curious  stock  of  materials  upon  the  subject  than  has  ever 
before  been  collected  together  in  this  country. 

The  last  volume  on  our  list  is  a  rhymed  version  in  octosyllabic  metre, 
founded  chiefly,  but  not  wholly,  on  Alkmar's  text.  The  author,  Mr. 
Naylor,  deserves  our  gratitude  for  his  labour  ^  love,  and  the  printer 
and  the  publisher  have  well  performed  their  part,  and  done  all  that  type 
and  paper  could  do  to  second  the  pious  design  of  the  poetical  antiquary. 
All  who  know  and  love  this  racy  fable  will  renew  their  old  delights  in 
perusing  Mr.  Naylor's  version,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  made  ac- 
quaintance with  Reynard,  may  now  see  him  in  his  proper  garb.  Verse 
is  his  only  wear.     The  translation  is  executed  with  so  much  spirit,  that 
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we  the  more  regret  the  necessity  of  denouncing  some  blemishes  that 
painfully  disfigure  it.  We  too  often  discover  in  it  the  artfulness  that 
evinces  want  of  art,  and  we  are  vexed  with  the  use  of  distorted  phrases 
and  of  slang  words,  that  want  the  only  beauty  of  which  they  are  capable; 
namely,  that  of  being  apposite.  Instances  even  of  elaborate  violation 
of  syntax  are  not  wanting,  e»  g.  (p.  158) : 

"  Whomso  his  faulchion  well  shall  wield, 
I'll  dub  him  knigiit  upon  thetield." 

*'  From  Isingrim  (whom  I  pretended 
Wore  boots)  I  caused  to  be  slit 
His  skin,  which  was  for  high-lows  fit." — p.  168. 

But  perhaps  the  worst  offences  we  have  to  complain  of,  are  the  odious 
cockneyisms  repeatedly  perpetrated  in  the  rhymes.  Who  can  endure 
such  rhymes  as  these :  alarmed — calmed  (p.  94)  ;  sought — ^port 
(p.  100);  sworn — dawn  (p.  96);  brought — court  (p.  187)  ;  claws — 
%vars  (p.  189)?  Can  any  thing  be  worse  than  the  following  couplet 
(p. 104) : 

"  To  practise  after  my  papa — 
Tiirough  life  my  light  and  exemplar." 


Bokhara,  its  Amir,  and  its  People.  Translated  from  the  Russian  of 
KbanikofF,  by  the  Baron  Clement  A.  de  Bode,  London:  Madden, 
1845. 

This  is  a  very  important  and  well-timed  publication.  Much  interest 
has  recently  been  excited  about  the  Khanat  of  Bokhara,  by  the  tragical 
events  connected  with  the  death  of  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Co- 
nolly ;  and  with  the  temporary  detention  of  Dr,  WolflF.  The  Baron  de 
Bode  therefore,  was  extremely  judicious  in  selecting  the  present  season 
for  publishing  his  translation  of  Khanikoff,  and  extremely  fortunate  in 
finding  an  original  so  highly  deserving  of  being  translated.  The  work 
of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  had  already  made  the  Khanat  of  Bokhara 
familiar  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  public,  but,  since  his  time,  a 
long  succession  of  circumstances  has  greatly  changed  the  political  con- 
dition of  Central  Asia,  and  rendered  it  imperatively  necessary  to  review 
once  more  the  force  and  tendencies  of  its  various  populations.  A  part  of 
this  task  has  been  ably  performed  by  Mr.  Levchine,  whose  valuable 
work  on  the  Kirghiz  Kazaks,  has  cleared  up  many  difficult  points  con- 
nected with  the  geog^'aphy  and  social  condition  of  the  people  of  those 
regions.  The  same  thing  may  now  be  said  of  Mr.  Khanikoff,  who, 
during  a  long  residence  at  Bokhara,  collected  much  new  and  authentic 
information  respecting  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  which,  in  the 
present  work,  he  has  arranged  in  a  popular  form.  He  enters  into  very 
full  details  on  the  geography  and  natirral  features  of  the  country,  insti- 
tutes various  inquiries  into  the  sources  of  its  wealth,  and  investigates 
minutely,   as  if  for  some  political  purpose,  the  military  and  moral 
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strength  wfaidi  it  eonM  oppose  to  an  ]QTa£i^  azxny  £n>m  say  qcMffter. 
The  result,  in  our  opinion^  is,  that  the  Khanat  is  weak,  and  n^;ht  eaalj 
hare  been  chastised  for  the  murder  of  oai  ambassadors,  had  we  possessed 
a  foreign  minister  of  any  moral  conrage  or  resolution;  hot  into  qnestioas 
like  this,  it  is  not  necessatrj  forns  to  enter  at  present.  Mr,  Khanikoff's 
work,  which  is  most  ably  and  fireely  translated,  must  be  extensively  cir- 
culated, and  will  in  a  short  time  enable  the  public  to  enter  properly  into 
discussions  such  as  we  shall  shortly  perhaps  open  up.  The  history  and 
character  of  the  present  khan  are  exceedingly  curious;  as  are  also  his 
relations  with  the  Persian  adventurer,  who  now  serves  him  in  the  capa- 
city of  minister.  Altogether  we  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Khanikoff's 
book  to  public  attention — it  has  rendered  its  author  an  object  of  sus- 
picion to  the  Russian  government,  though  written  for  the  use  of  the 
czar,  and  with  highly  patriotic  intentions. 


Travels  in  JLuristan  and  Arabistan,     By  the  Baron  C.  A.  de  Bode. 
2  vols.     London  :  Madden  and  Co.     1844. 

These  pleasant  volumes  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  public.  They  contain  the  account  of  a  journey  fix>m  Te- 
heran through  Isfahan  to  Persepolis,  and  back  by  Shiiuz  and  Behbehan, 
through  the  country  of  the  Mamaseni  and  ELhogilu  tribes,  in  part  un- 
visited  by  any  previous  traveller.  The  author,  who  was  secretary  to 
the  Russian  embassy,  travelled  with  greai  advantages,  the  political 
influence  of  the  csar  in  Persia  insuring  safety  and  respeet  for  those  of 
his  subjects  who  undertake  to  travel.  At  many  points  of  his  journey  he 
encountered  Mends,  hol^g  positions  of  authority,  who  gave  hbn  every 
facility  for  prosecuting  his  researches  ;  and  he  enjoyed,  also,  the  especial 
favour  and  protection  of  the  Mo6temid  Daulet,  or  governor  of  the 
most  important  and  dangerous  provinces  through  which  he  passed.  We 
cannot  pretend  to  give  even  an  outline  of  his  journey.  We  can  only 
say  generally  that  he  has  visited  some  of  the  most  mteresting  cities 
and  tracts  of  south-western  Persia.  His  description  of  Persepolis  is  full  of 
eloquence,  and  presents  a  very  vivid  picture  to  the  mind.  With  great 
judgment,  however,  he  dwells  comparatively  briefly  on  this^  so  many 
other  travellers  having  visited  the  spot.  But  he  enlarges  on  the  royal 
tombs  at  NaksM  Rustam,  having  ent^ed  one  which  had  not  been  visited  by 
Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter.  He  also,  during  his  journey,  discovered  many  im* 
portant  remains  of  antiquity,among  others  those  of  Tenghi-Saulek,  which 
must  really  be  very  extraordinary.  We  can  promise  a  rich  treat  to  all 
interested  in  antiquarian  research,  but  cannot  further  allude  to  the  numer- 
ous topics  of  this  nature  on  which  he  touches  so  graphically,  and  with  so 
much  ingenuity.  Other  parts  of  his  work  are  to  us  more  interesting— 
namely,  the  personal  adventures,  the  anecdotes,  the  sketches  of  manners 
and  customs^  the  description  of  scenery,  the  lively  narratives  interspersed. 
We  never  remember  to  have  seen  a  more  charming  picture  of  pastoral 
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life  than  Baron  de  Bode's  account  of  an  Biyat  migration.  It  carries  us 
back  to  the  times  of  Abraham.  We  have  really  never  read  any  pas- 
sage in  any  Persian  traveller  with  more  pleasmre,  and  much  regret  that 
vee  have  not  space  to  extract  it.  However,  we  are  sure  that  all  who  are 
fond  of  ethnological  information  communicated  in  so  agreeaUe  a  manner, 
cannot  fail  to  refer  to  the  volume  before  us.  We  must  not  forget  to 
notice  the  *  Essay  on  the  Marches  of  Alexander  and  Timur,'  which  con- 
cludes the  work.  It  is  a  learned  and  ingenious  performance,  and  in 
general  conclusive.  The  baron  had  ample  opportunities  of  verifying  his 
theories,  by  examination  of  the  ground  over  which  the  two  conquerors 
marched ;  and,  as  we  have  hinted,  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  space  no 
traveller  had  preceded  him.  He  has  thus  the  merit  of  revealing  a  new 
and  extensive  traet  of  country  to  the  world. 


The  History  cf  ike  Defection  of  the  TJnited  Netherlands  from  the 
Spanish  Empire,  Translated  from  the  original  German  d  Schiller^ 
by  lieut.  £.  B.  Eastwigk.     Frankfort  on  the  Msdne.     1844.. 

The  author  of  tbia  translation  says  it  has  been  his  ^  study  to  be  literal 
and  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possiUe,  not  only  the  meaning  of  the  author 
bat  his  exact  words,  and  even  the  structure  of  the  sentences,  so  that  to 
the  student  of  German  the  work  may  be  useful,  as  easy  to  retranspose 
into  German.^  He  has  succeeded  admirably ;  his  version  has  the  rare 
merit  of  combining  ease  and  fluency  vnth  close  literal  fidelity.  lieu- 
tenant Eastwicky  who  has  passed  many  years  of  active  service  in  India^ 
is  favourably  known  to  Oriental  scholars  as  the  translator  of  several  yery 
rare  and  curious  Persian  works  connected  with  the  history  and  rdigion 
of  the  Paniees,  and  as  having  compiled  the  most  complete  vocahulary  yet 
known  of  the  dialect  of  Sinde.  The  pesent  is,  we  beHeve,  his  first  at- 
tempt at  translation  from  the  German,  and  was  entered  upon  as  a  pre- 
liminary exercise  before  engaging  in  the  laborious  task  with  which  we 
r^oice  to  hear  that  he  is  now  occupied.  He  is  busy  upon  a  translation 
of  the  second  part 'of  Bopp*s  '  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  and  Grearman  Languages.' 


Want  of  space  has  compelled  us  to  posi^one  several  reviews  of  books 
which  we  had  prepared  for  t^is  number. 
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Florence,  Nov,  lOM,  1844. 

English  readers,  and  English  reviewersalso,  Mr.  Editor,  are  wont  frequently 
to  complain  of  the  too  exuberant  fertility  of  our  own  press.  Books  are  mul- 
tiplied more  rapidly  than  the  most  persevering  and  indefatigable  reading 
power  can  dispose  of  them.  Then  what  quantities  of  merest  trash  deluges 
our  library  tables,  and  the  shelves  of  the  booksellers  I  How  much  chaff  is 
mingled  with  the  corn  !  Ungrateful  public ! — *  Ofortunati  sua  si  bona  norint,' 
English  readers  !  Your  rich  crop  is  mingled  with  weeds,  is  it?  Know  you  not 
that  weeds  indicate  the  fertility  and  strong  productive  power  of  the  soil  ?  You 
grumble  over  the  rank  exuberance  of  vour  harvests.  How  would  dead  st&> 
rility  content  you?  Receive  then  with  patience,  long-suffering,  ay,  with 
gladness,  all  Essays,  Histories,  Treatises,  Memoirs,  Travels,  Novels,  and  other 
printed  ware  whatsoever.  It  has  been  written  that  *  A  book's  a  book  altho* 
there's  nothing  in't,' and  the  dictum  has — very  unlike  most  other  dicta — more 
instead  of  less  sense  in  it  than  the  writer  of  it  intended.  When  books  with 
nothing  in  them  are  thrust  upon  us,  there  will,  it  is  certain,  be  plenty  of  books 
rich  in  matter.  The  writing  faculty  reaches  latest  those  who  are  least  capable 
of  writing  well ;  and  when  blockheads  write  it  is  that  all  write. 

Would  to  heaven  that  such  was  our  condition  here  in  Italy  I  Would  to 
heaven  that  it  could  be  permitted  to  Italy  to  receive  the  product  of  the  unnum- 
bered rich  intellects  of  her  sons,  now  compelled  to  unwilling,  nay,  agonising 
silence,  at  the  simple  cost  of  receiving  also,  and  disposing  of  as  best  she 
might,  all  that  her  weaker  vessels  might  be  induced  by  unlimited  licence  of 
publishing,  to  bring  forth.  Gunpowder  Plot !  Foolish  Guy  Fawkes !  What 
is  your  gunpowder  plot  to  a  printer's  ink  plot !  What  may  not  that  be  ex- 
pected to  blow  up ! 

It  is  this  incalculably  dangerous  printing-ink  plot  that  the  sovereigns  of 
Italy  are  unceasingly  active  in  providing  and  guarding  against  When  the 
traveller  has  reached  the  confines  of  la  belta  Italia,  what  does  the  sagacious 
Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  most  anxiously  inquire  of  him  ?  What  is  the  grand 
object  of  the  minute  scrutiny  to  which  his  baggage  is  subjected  ?  Books  and 
Tobacco.  To  the  latter  the  intelligent  monarch  objects,  as  being  himself 
exclusive  Tobacconist  to  his  unfortunate  cabbage-leaf-smoking  subjects.  To 
the  former  article  his  antipathy  is  positive,  invincible,  and  in  truth  not  un- 
reasonable. Not  unreasonable,  Charles  Albert!  For  despite  thy  caution,  thy 
guards,  thy  trained  douaniers,  this  so  damnable  printing-ink  is  too  subtle  an 
agent  to  be  kept  out.  Stop  up  every  crevice  of  your  darkened  dominions  as 
you  may,  fatal  leakages  appear  in  all  parts.  Already  the  danger  is  imminent. 
The  destructive  element  is  gaining  on  you.  And,  trust  me,  those  who  best 
know  the  nature  of  this  magic  fluid  consider  your  doom  and  that  of  your 
fellows  to  be  sealed ! 

Yes  I  despite  the  systematic  and  well-combined  endeavours  of  the  Italian 
sovereigns — ivith  one  exception — to  crush  the  intellects  of  their  subjects, — to 
keep  down  every  manifestation  of  intelligence, — to  shut  out  the  light,  and 
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to  keep  their  people  in  a  condition  of  childhood, — progress  is  observable  in  a 
nght  direction. 

£otta*s  history  has  now  recently  been  published  entire  in  Lombardy,  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  an  important  fact.  For  no  work  has  given  more  offence 
to  the  Austrian  government,  or  has  been  more  rigorously  prohibited  and  ex- 
cluded. Are  we  then  to  suppose  that  Austria  has  changed  either  her  own 
views,  or  her  opinion  of  the  tendencies  of  Signor  Botta's  work  ?  By  no  means ! 
But  Austria  has  given  up  excluding  Botta  '  as  a  bad  job.*  It  has  found  that 
an  untenable  point ;  and  has  retreated.  And  so  it  will  be  with  another  and 
another.  And  through  the  hole  by  which  Botta  has  now  passed,  a  bigger 
than  Botta  will  soon  be  able  to  squeeze  himself. 

The  result  of  this  forced  and  most  involuntary  relaxation  on  the  part  of 
the  rulers  of  Italy  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself  in  all  quarters.  And  al- 
though the  state  of  thinsrs  is  still  such,  that  no  Italian  can  dream  of  writing 
on  any  of  the  great  questions,  that  most  immediately  concern  the  social  and 
moral  well-being  of  mankind,  yet  tlie  Italian  mind  is  becoming  gradually 
awakened ;  opinion  is  beginning  timidly  and  cautiously  to  show  itself,  creep- 
ing out  to  the  light  of  d»y  by  such  indirect  paths,  and  small  outlets  as  the  vigi- 
lance of  despotism  finds  it  impossible  to  close  hermetically ; — and  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  books  are  multiplied. 

The  one  exception,  alluded  to  above,  which  exists  to  the  universality  of 
despotic  and  antisocial  principles  among  the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  is  obvious 
enough  to  all  who  have  ever  interested  themselves  in  Italian  affairs  and  pros- 
pects. The  exception  presented  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  is  an  im- 
portant and  a  bright  one.  The  grand  duke  is,  probably,  one  of  the  most  libe- 
ral-minded men  in  his  dominions.  The  misfortune  is,  that  he  is  far  more  so 
than  the  majority  of  his  people.  In  fact,  the  excellent  government  of  Tus- 
cany, the  character  of  its  prince,  and  the  affection  of  all  classes  of  his  people 
for  him,  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  revolution  in  Italy.  There  are  no  revolu- 
tionists in  Tuscany.  Every  body  is  too  well  contented  with  things  as  they 
are.  And  Italian  patriots  of  other  cities  fail  not  to  upbraid  the  Florentines 
vriihiheiv poco-cnrante  political  apathy.  It  is  in  Bologna,  in  Rome,  in  Milan, 
and  in  Naples,  that  the  fermenting  materials  must  be  sought  which  are  to  re- 
volutionise the  Peninsula.  Oppressive  governments,  imbecile  and  bigoted 
princes,  tyrannical  institutions — these  are  the  surest  and  most  effectual  abo- 
lishers  of  despotism. 

It  is  much  believed  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  would  willingly  lend 
his  aid  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  constitutional  government  in  his  dominions, 
if  it  were  in  his  power  to  do  so.  But  Austria,  with  its  dead  weight  of  leaden 
influenee,  oppressing,  like  the  hideous  nightmare,  the  heaving  breast  of  Italy, 
says  No !  And  Tuscany  has  no  power  to  resist  the  brutum  fulmen  of  the  im- 
perial despotism. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  abundantly  clear,  that  the  liberal  feelings  and  principles 
of  the  grand  duke  are  by  no  means  entirely  inoperative  in  Tuscany.  They 
.are,  on  the  contrary,  visible  in  a  thousand  small  matters  of  internal  administra- 
tion ;  and  in  things  literary  especially  symptoms  of  toleration  are  observable, 
which  cannot  but  have  the  effect  of  attracting  to  Tuscany  the  intelligence  and 
talent  of  the  Peninsula,  and  tending  thus  to  render  Florence  the  capital,  at 
least,  of  intellectual  and  literary  Italy. 

Thus,  last  year,  when  Niccolini's  *  Arnold  of  Brescia'  appeared,  it  was  rigor- 
ously prohibited  throughout  Italy.  It  was,  indeed,  a  book  to  make  her  ty- 
rants tremble  on  their  thrones.  A  more  awakening  cry  against  the  twofold 
tyranny  of  the  cliurch  and  the  empire — of  Austria  and  of  Rome — under  which 
Italy  is  groaning,  has  not  been  heard  by  her  people.  A  more  vigorous  and 
damaging  attack  against  the  unholy  alliance  of  '  Cesar,*  and  '  Peter,'  for  the 
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spiritual  and  tempond  oppression  of  the  nations,  has  never  aroused  the  rage 
of  Vienna  and  the  terrors  of  the  Vatican.  A  more  thrilling  cry  to  union  has 
never  been  sounded  from  the  Alps  to  the  point  of  Calabria.  The  volume 
was  printed  at  Marseilles;  and  was  instantly  prohibited  with  the  utmost 
rigour  throughout  the  states  of  Italy.  Tuscany  could  not  stand  alone,  and 
refuse  to  join  in  the  prohibition.  '  Arnaldo  da  6rescia'  \cas  a  prohibited  book 
also  in  Tuscany.  But  three  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a  few  weeks  in 
Florence ;  and  the  author,  instead  of  taking  up  his  residence  in  St.  Elmo,  as 
he  would  have  done  had  his  home  been  Naples,  or  being  marched  off  to 
Spielsberg,  as  would  have  happened  had  he  bad  the  misfortune  of  being  a 
Milanese,  continued  and  continues  in  the  undisturbed  and  peaceable  enjoy- 
ment of  the  affection  and  society  of  his  friends,  and  the  applause  and  admira- 
tion of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  is,  moreover,  within  our  knowledge,  that 
when  some  would-be  lick-spittle  parasite,  who  little  knew  the  man  he  wished 
to  toady,  offered  to  the  grand  duke  to  write  a  reply  to  '  Arnaldo  da 
Brescia,'  the  proposal  was  rejected  with  marked  coldness,  and  its  author  dis- 
missed with  the  answer  that  the  grand  duke  did  not  wish  any  thing  to  be 
said  upon  the  subject.  It  should  be  mentioned,  too,  that  Niccolini  was  en- 
joying, and  still  enjoys,  a  government  salary  as  professor  at  the  Academy 
'  delle  belle  Arti.' 

All  honour  therefore  from  every  friend  to  Italy  to  Leopold  11.  of 
Tuscany— a  despotic  monarch  against  his  inclinations ; — a  libend  prince  and 
enlightened  philanthropist  despite  his  position ;  and  most  righteously  entitled 
by  ms  administration  to  the  appellation,  which  ancient  Florence  selected  as 
most  expressive  of  its  reverence  and  affection  for  a  beloved  ruler,  of'  Pater 
Patriae.* 

While  Orioli  of  Bologna  pines  in  his  distant  exile  at  Corfu ; — ^while  poor 
Bozzelii  of  Naples,  innocent  of  aught  save  of  having  been  mentioned  to  one 
friend  by  another  known  to  hold  constitutional  opinions,  in  a  letter  inter- 
cepted by  the  spies  of  the  government,  is  passing  his  weary  days  and  nights 
in  the  hopeless  dungeons  of  St.  Elmo  ; — while  so  many  others  of  Ital/s 
best  and  worthiest  sons  are  atoning  for  their  patriotism  in  prison  or  in  exile, 
the  author  of'  Arnaldo  da  Brescia'  has  been  tranquilly  preparing  for  publica- 
tion an  edition  of  his  collected  works,  which  has  just  appeared  in  three  volumes, 
post  8vo. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  new  matter  has  been  added  by  the  poet  to  the 
old  favourites  of  the  Italian  reading  world  in  these  volumes.  Two  new  tra- 
gedies— '  A^mennone'  and  *  Beatrice  Cenci,'  are  the  most  important  addi- 
tions. A  '  Discourse  on  the  Tragedy  of  the  Greeks,  and  on  that  of  Italy,' 
occupying  nearly  a  hundred  pages  ot  the  first  volume,  is  also  now  published 
for  the  first  time,  being  prefixed  to  the  Agamemnon.  This  essay  expresses  in 
strong  language  the  veteran  poet's  opinion  of  the  modern  romantic  school  of 
art.  He  laments  the  desertion  of  the  high  ideal  for  the  low  natural,  and  com- 
plains that  it  is  to  tliis  notion  that  we  are  indebted  for  '  Marion  Delorme,' 
and  the  truly  monstrous  '  Lucrece  Borgia.' 

From  this  he  goes  on  to  instance  in  the  '  Mysteries  of  Paris,'  the  truth  of 
the  principle  '  that  the  imitation  of  evil  ever  goes  beyond  its  example,  as 
contrarywise  that  of  what  is  good  falls  short  of  it.'  After  giving  a  brief 
resume  of  the  story,  he  adds  : '  This  is  what  a  contempt  for  art  and  for  the  ideal 
has  brought  us  to !  If  the  innovators,  who  usurp  the  name  of  philosophers, 
had  better  known  the  eternal  laws  of  human  nature,  they  would  have  been 
mware  that,  inasmuch  as  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful  is  conjoined  to  that  of 
what  is  good,  outrages  on  morality  would  foUow  upon  outrages'  on  good 
taste. 

These  opimons  of  the  Italian  patriot  poet  I  have  transcribed  for  the  benefit 
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of  your  readoB,  Mr.  Editor,  not  for  the  sake  of  tibeir  intrinsic  valne,  for  in 
truth  I  do  not  Uiink  that  our  admired  Niocolini  has  at  all  seen  to  the  bottom 
of  this  matter,  and  your  readers  will  probably  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that 
the  causes  of  some  of  the  prevailing  tastes  and  forms  of  iiterature,  are  not 
to  be  so  easily,  simply,  and  briefly  accounted  £br  and  condemned  by  attribut- 
ing to  their  authors  and  admirers  an  ignorance  of  the  eternal  laws  of  nature, 
and  a  contempt  for  art  and  for  the  ideal.  I  have  no  intention  here  either  to 
defend  or  condemn  that  literature,  which  has  so  vehemently  excited  the  in* 
dignation  of  the  veteran  poet ;  but  assuredly  there  is  very  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  the  subject,  and  larger  social  questions  are  involved  in  the 
debate  than  he,  looking  at  the  matter  merely  with  the  eye  of  a  poet  educated 
in  the  study  of  the  ancient  dassical  models,  and  formed  by  the  contemplation 
of  their  regular  and  lofty  beauties,  dreams  of.  But  his  opinions  on  the  subject 
are  highly  curious, — indeed  important, — as  specimens  of  the  opinions  of  an 
Italian  liberal,  radical  reformer,  regenerator,  and  innovator.  Political  libe- 
ralism then  in  Italy,  it  should  seem,  by  no  means  necessarily  involves  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  whole  system  of  opinions  and  tastes  which  usually  accom- 
pany it  in  France  and  England.  Here  is  a  reformer  with  literary  tastes  and 
creeds  the  most '  rococo^  Here  is  a  &vourer  of  ^  la  jeune  Italie/  professing  a 
system  of  critical  ethics  the  most  decidedly  *•  ferruqwe^ 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon — the  causes  why  Italian  liberalism  is 
different  in  many  respects  from  the  liberalism  of  England  or  (^France^— '  'twere 
long  to  tell;'  at  least  too  long  for  me  to  attempt  to  do  so  in  this  letter,  which 
ought  to  be  alread)r  drawing  to  its  close.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  that  it 
very  clearly  u  considerably  different.  And  at  the  same  tiroetnat  many  well- 
wishers  to  Italy  may  be  dissatisfied  with  manifestations  which  (hey  may  con- 
ceive to  show,  that  even  her  foremost  minds  in  the  march  of  intellectual 
progress  are  lamentably  behind  the  rest  of  Europe,  let  her  at  least  reap  the 
advantage  which  may  arise  to  her  cause,  from  proving  to  that  party  in  England 
and  France,  who  are  prejudiced  against  liberal  political  opinions,  because  they 
deem  them  to  be  indissolubly  connected  with  '  (^cousues^  principles  in  litera- 
ture and  morals,  that  in  her  case,  at  all  events,  aspirations  after  political 
regeneration  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  innovating  doctrines  in  lite- 
rature, morals,  or  religion. 

Niccolini,  though  an  ardent  patriot,  and  determined  enemy  of  that  union 
between  a  corrupt  church  and  a  corrupt  state,  which  has  for  so  many  centuries 
strengthened  in  their  tyrannical  oppression  the  hands  of  both  these  contracting 
parties,  nevertheless  holds  many  opinions  that  would  be  deemed  by  Englisii 
and  French  liberals  to  savour  of  obsolete  prejudice  and  bigotry.  Thus  he  is 
led  to  speak  with  -but  scant  praise  of  Shelley  in  the  above-cited  discourse. 
He  speaks  of  him  as  a  poet, '  of  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
his  country  ought  most  to  be  proud  or  to  be  ashamed.' 

'  Shelley,'  he  goes  on  to  say, '  was  undoubtedly  endowed  with  a  powerful 
genius.  And  having  bestowed  much  study  on  the  Greek  tragedy,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  chorus,  he  became  so  enamoured  of  iEschyius,  tliat  he  attempted 
a  *  Prometheus  liberated'  in  his  absurd  manner.  This  was  in  fact  an  impious 
farrago  of  splendid  imagery  and  metaphysical  abstractions,  setting  forth  man 
freed  from  the  ties  of  all  religious  belief,  by  the  means  of  Demogorgon's  vic- 
tory over  Jove — the  victory,  that  is  of  Pantheism,  which  triumphs  over  Faith. 
The  horrible  doctrine  of  Spinosa  (which  but  too  abundantly  lies  hidden  in  the 
works  of  certain  metaphysicians,  who  from  hypocrisy  and  not  from  honest 
zeal,  have  rebuked  the  philosophy  of  the  last  centur}' — a  philosophy  far  less 
dangerous  than  their  own) — deservedly  drew  down  on  Shelley  the  hatred  of  his 
fellow-citizens.' 

It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  cite  such  opinions  as  these  j&om  the  author  of 
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*  Arnaldo  da  Brescia.^  What!  Can  Signor  Niccolini  really  think  that  a  man 
deserves  the  hatred  ofhisfiUouMitizens  for  holding  opinions,  however  '  horrible' 
they  may  appear  to  any  among  them  ?  In  the  magnificent  tragedy  just  men- 
tioned, the  following  grand  passage  is  put  by  Niccolini  into  the  mouth  of 
Aniald,  addressing  Pope  Adrian  : 

"  Adrian,  thy  hope  deceives  thee.    Through  the  earth 
The  terror  of  Rome's  thunder-bolts  grows  weak  ; 
Keason  has  loosed  the  bonds  thou  fain  wouldst  make 
Eternal  ;~time  will  be,  she  will  burst  them. 
As  yet  she  is  not  thoroughly  aroused. 
Already  human  thought  has  so  rebelled 
'Tis  not  in  thee  to  rule  it.    Christ  cries  to  it. 
As  whilom  to  the  sick  man — *  rise  and  walk ;' 
'T  will  trample  thee  if  thou  wilt  not  proceed. 
The  world  has  truths  other  than  those  proclaimed 
Forth  from  thy  altars  ;  and  no  more  endures 
Temples  that  hide  high  Heaven  from  its  gaze. 
Pastor,  thou  hast  been ; — be  a  father.    Man 
Will  no  more  own  himself  a  shepherd's  flock. 
Too  long  struck  backwards  by  thy  pastoral  staff 
Mankind  hath  tarried  on  its  •onward  march. 
Wherefore  hast  thou  trampled  thus  in  Heaven's  name, 
On  man,  the  last  bom  son  of  God's  decree."* 

And  the  man  who  wrote  and  thought  thus  is  of  opinion  that  another  man 
'  deserves  the  hatred  of  his  fdlovMnlizcns'  for  his  honest  opinions !  Let  human 
intellect '  arise  and  walk  I'  'tis  God's  decree !  But  tlien  it  must  walk  precisely 
in  that  path  which  I  and  my  authorities  have  marked  out  for  it !  Is  this 
Signor  Niccolini*s  meaning?  Are  these  his  sentiments?  Alas!  how  difficult 
a  lesson  even  to  those  who  most  loudly  profess  its  holy  doctrines,  is  real 
practical  toleration  I 

Notwithstanding  these  prejudices  against  Shelley,  Niccolini  was  induced,, 
he  says,  by  the  criticism  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  which  he  sums  up  accu- 
rately enough,  and  bv  the  opinion  which  Byron  held  of  him, '  to  read  his 
tragedy  of  the  Cenci,  and  •  having  read  it,'  he  says,  *  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
translating  it  into  our  tongue.     But  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  poetry 

*  I  have  translated  these  lines,  Mr.  Editor,  for  the  benefit  of  your  English 
readers,  to  the  best  of  my  ability.    But  the  gods  have  not  made  me  poetical ;  and 
I  feel  that  to  justify  the  epithet  of  magnificent,  which  I  have  applied  to  them,  as- 
well  as  in  justice  to  Signor  Niccolini,  1  ought  to  add  the  originsd  : 
**  Tu  t'  inganni,  Adrian.    Langue  il  terrore 

Dei  fulmini  di  Roma,  e  la  ragione 

Scote  le  fasce  che  vorresti  eterne  : 

Le  rompera:  non  bene  ancora  ^  desta. 

Gia  r  humano  pensiero  h  tal  ribelle 

Che  non  bastia  domar  :  Cristo  gli  grida 

Slccome  all'  egro  un  di :  *  Sorge  e  cammina.' 

Ti  calchera  se  nol  precedi  :  il  raondo 

Ha  un  altro  vero  che  non  sta  fra  1'  are, 

Kd  un  tempio  vuol  che  gli  nasconda  il  Clelo. 

r  osti  pastor,  diventa  padre  :  k  stanca 

La  stirpe  umana  di  chiamarsi  gregge  ; 

Assai  dal  vostro  pastoral  percossa 

Timida  s'  arretro  nella  sua  via. 

Perche  in  nome  del  Ciel  1'  uomo  calpesti 

Ultimo  figlio  del  pensier  di  Dio  ?" 
I  have  justified  my  qualification  of  these  lines,  have  I  not  ? 
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of  modern  English  writers,  especially  of  the  Satanic  School,  to  which  Shelley 
belonged,  must  know  how  wide  is  the  difference  between  their  taste  and  ours, 
and  how  intolerable  their  style  is  to  whosoever  has  been  educated  by  a  study 
of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  classics,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true,  the  deco- 
rous, and  the  beautiful.' 

This  is  little  too  much  like  Trissolin'^ — *  Nul  aura  de  I'esprit,  hors  nous  et 
nos  amis,' — to  pass  for  very  vakiable  criticism.  But  it  is  curious  to  see 
the  veteran  liberal  showing  the  same  idiosyncrasy  in  matters  of  taste  that  he 
■manifests  in  his  opinions  on  theology  and  philosophy.  The  Spinosist  deserves 
liatred ;  and  the  Romanticist  is  insupportable  to  all  who  comprehend  the 
true  and  the  beautiful.  He  proceeds  to  say :  *  Of  this  assertion  I  could 
collect  here  the  proofs ;  but  if  these  turpitudes,  which  have  been  made  to  dis- 
appear in  my  work,  should  seem  to  any  one  to  be  beauties,  I  prefer  to  confess 
that  I  have  not  translated  the  '  Beatrice' with  the  timid  fidelity  of  an  inter- 
preter, but  rather  have  imitated  it, — (I  must  crave  to  be  excused  for  the  too 
little  modesty  of  the  phrase) — with  the  daring  freedom  of  a  poet.  I  should 
not  have  so  far  ventured  had  a  Greek  or  Latin  classic  been  in  the  case;  but 
It  is  my  opinion  that  a  literal  version  of  this  dramatic  work  of  Shelley  would 
he  as  mean,  prosaic,  and  monstrous,  as  the  toad  whose  spots  Cenci,  drunk 
witli  opium  and  with  crime,  imprecates  on  his  daughter.* 

He  alludes  to  these  lines  of  Shelley's  poem : 

**  Earth,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  her  food  be 
Poison,  until  she  be  encrusted  round 
With  lep'rous  stains  !  Heaven,  rain  upon  her  head 
The  blistering  drops  of  the  Maremma's  dew. 
Till  she  be  speckled  like  a  toad  ;  parch  up 
Those  love-enkindled  lips  ;  warp  those  fine  limbs 
To  loathed  lameness." 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  examine  a  little  how  far  the  Italian  poet  has 
timended  the  work  of  the  English  one,  bv  his  scheme  of  purifying  it  of  tur- 
pitudes, and  bringing  into  conformity  with  the  classical  models  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  But  *  time  and  space,'  as  inexorable  to  reviewers,  as  poor  mad  Nat 
Lee  represented  them  to  be  to  lovers,  forbid  it ;  and  I  must  content  myself 
with  inviting  your  readers  to  compare  the  two  tragedies  for  themselves ; — 
presenting  them  meanwhile  with  the  one  following  specimen,  in  which  I  must 
confess  that  I  think  our  countryman  has  all  the  advantage.  It  is  the  very 
striking  passage  in  which  the  fiend-like  father,  having  sent  to  call  his  wretched 
<daughter  to  his  presence,  thus  speaks  to  his  almost  equally  wretched  wife : 

"  She  shall  become,— {for  what  she  most  abhors 
Shall  have  a  fascination  to  entrap 
Her  loathing  will) — to  her  own  conscious  self 
All  she  appears  to  others  ;  and  when  dead 
As  she  shall  die  unshrived  and  unforgiven, 
A  rebel  to  her  father  and  her  God, 
Her  corpse  shall  be  abandoned  to  the  hoimds  ; 
Her  name  shall  be  a  terror  to  the  earth  ; 
Her  spirit  shall  approach  the  throne  of  God 
Plague-spotted  with  my  curses.    I  will  make 
Body  and  soul  a  monstrous  lump  of  min." 

^ignor  Niccolini's  paraphrase  runs  thus : 

**  Ella  sar^  cid  che  piik  aborre ;  e  quando 
Nessun  mortal  V  estimer^  diversa 
Da  quel  che  paia,  e  in  lei  sara  volere  ^ 
Cid  che  ora  ^  forza,  e  non  avra  rimorsi, 
Vo'  che  muoia  la  rea,  n^  saoerdote 
Le  dia  speranza  del  perdono  eterno 
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CoUa  poflsanza  deUe  fue  parole : 
Pasto  11  suo  ooipo  ai  conri,  ed  il  sno  nome 
Terror  del  mondo  :  n^  appressarsi  ardisca 
V  anima  ignuda  al  tribuniEd  di  Dio: 
Degna  si  senta  dell'  inferno,  e  piombi 
Da  Be  stessa  lagglu." 

Though  I  have  said  that  Niccolini  has  shown  intolerance  in  his  judgment 
of  Shelley,  and  though  in  the  passage  quoted  I  have  given  the  preference  to 
the  Englishman,  as  I  think  your  readers  will  also,  yet  I  strongly  recommend 
all  lovers  of  Italian  poetiY  to  procure  a  sight  of  Signer  Niccolini*8  volumes. 
He  is  decidedly  the  nrst  Italian  poet  of  his  day,  without  any  worthy  rival ; 
and  the  reader  will  find  noble  passages  in  *  John  of  Procida,'  *  Antonio  Fos- 
carini,' '  Ludovico  Sforza,'  and,  above  all,  in  *  Arnaldo  da  Brescia.' 

While  speaking  of  Niccolini,  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  his  his* 
tory  of  the  house  of  Hohenstauffen  is  rapidly  progressing  towards  comple* 
tion.  No  public  announcement  of  it  has  yet  been  made ;  but  it  is  veiy  gene- 
rally known  that  he  has  for  some  time  past  been  engaged  on  this  subject,  and 
his  own  report  is  that  his  labours  are  near  their  termination.  He  speaks  with 
no  great  respect  of  Raumer ;  and  it  will  be  curious  enough  to  compare  the 
German  historian's  views  of  such  a  subject  with  those  of  an  Italian. 

But  the  book  which  has  made  the  greatest  stir  lately  among  the  active 
tliinkers  and  patriots  of  Italy — ay!  and  among  their  rulers  too — is  Cesare 
Balbo's  treatise  '  Delle  Speranze  d'ltalia.*  The  Hopes  of  Italy  !  Why 
there  is  rank  treason  and  sedition  in  the  veiy  title !  What  business  has 
Italy  to  hope  ?  And  what  can  she  hope,  but  the  destruction  of  the  powers 
that  be  ?  Accordingly,  no  book  has  for  some  time  past  been  so  rigorously 
prohibited  in  Italy.  It  was  printed  at  Paris  a  few  months  since,  and  was 
instantly  ordered  to  be  most  carefully  excluded.  So  I  sent  at  once  to  my 
bookseller's,  and  ordered  it  to  be  sent  home  to  me  directly !  But  this  was  at 
Florence,  it  must  be  remembered ; — ^at  Rome,  or  Naples,  it  would  have  been 
otherwise. 

Weill  the  first  remarkable  circumstance  attending  the  publication  of  Signer 
Balbo's  book,  is  that  it  is  not  prohibited  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dima.  And  truly  this  is  significant  enough.  I  should  be  curious  to  know 
what  they  think  of  this  matter  at  Vienna.  Signor  Balbo  is  a  Piedmontese ; 
a  subject,  therefore,  of  Sardinia ;  and  his  book  bears  on  its  title-page  this 
epigraph  from  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke,  '  Porro  unum  est  necessaiium*  '  But 
one  thing  is  needful.'  Now  the  one  thing  that  Signor  Balbo  deems  needful 
for  Italy  is  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians.  This  is  the  aim  and  object  of  his 
book,  as  it  is  that  of  all  good  Italians.  But  very  different  opinions  are  held 
as  to  the  means  by  which  such  a  devoutlv  wished  consummation  might  be 
brought  about.  I  cannot  enter  in  this  letter  on  the  interesting,  though 
painful  subject  of  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  all  the  different 
schemes  proposed  for  the  liberation  of  Italy.  It  will  readily  be  conceived 
that  the  most  insuperable  of  them  consist  not  in  the  power  of  the  oppressor^ 
but  in  the  errors  and  follies  of  the  oppressed.  It  is  in  despair  of  otherwise 
overcoming  the  obstacles  so  arising,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  Signor  Balbo 
proposes  to  Italy  to  make  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinift,  the  captain  of 
her  hopes.  The  Austrians  are  to  be  driven  from  Italian  soil  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Italians  rallied  under  that  prince,  who  is  yet  but  too  bitterly  remembered 
to  have  betrayed  once  already  the  banded  patriots  whom  he  had  persuaded 
to  be  weak  enough  to  trust  in  his  princdy  faitii.  When  he  was  Prince  de 
Carignano  he  was  enroUcNl  in  the  list  of  the  Carbonari^  who  were  then  en- 
gaged in  schemes  for  the  independence  of  Italy.    As  one  of  the  sworn  con- 
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spirators,  he  was  in  possession  of  lists  of  the  members,  and  these  he  took  to 
the  king,  his  fitther ;  thus  causing  a  greater  amount  of  death,  proscription, 
imprisonment,  and  misery,  than  any  other  event  has  ever  brought  on  the 
patriots  of  Italy.  Is  this  man,  thus  a  cold  traitor  in  the  spring-tide  of  his 
'  warm  youth,  to  be  trusted,  now  that  he  has  grown  gray  in  king-craft,  and 
hardened  in  the  heart-withering  duplicities  and  necessities  of  despotic  policy? 
Is  any  hope  to  be  placed  in  such  an  one  ?  Signor  Balbo,  it  should  seem, 
thinks  there  may,  thinks  at  all  events  that  there  is  none  better  visible  in  the 
political  horizon.  And,  what  is  more  notable,  the  scheme  seems  to  please^ 
at  all  events  not  to  offend,  the  monarch  in  question ;  since  he  alone,  among 
his  fellows,  the  rulers  of  Italv,  has  not  prohibited  the  book.  Possibly  he 
remembers  that  his  kingly  ends  were  once  before  not  ill  served  by  a  little 
dabbling  in  revolutionary  schemes.  Possibly  he  may  consider  that  no  oppor- 
tunity  so  favourable  for  the  purpose  of  strangling  the  hopes  of  Young  Italy 
is  likely  to  offer,  as  that  presented  to  him  by  grappling  with  her  in  a  fra- 
ternal  embrace.  At  all  events,  had  I  the  power  of  making  myself  heard  by 
the  Italians  from  one  end  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  other,  my  last  word  in  this 
matter  would  bid  them  distrust  this  royal  Sinon  and  his  Grecian  gifts. 

Not  that  I  think  that  Italy  is  likely  to  listen  to  the  proposal.  Out  of 
Piedmont  the  work  has  been  received  with  but  small  approbation  by  YounjJ 
Italy.  In  Lombardy,  where  the  galled  jade  most  winces  under  the  pitiless 
rider  that  wrings  her  withers,  any  and  every  proposal  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Austrian  wiU  meet  in  some  degree  with  a  favourable  reception.  But  in 
central  and  southern  Italy  Signor  Balbo's  proposals  have  excited  but  little 
^rmpathy.  The  cancer  that  is  there  most  deeply  eating  into  their  vitals  is  a 
different  one.  It  is  the  Papacy.  True  it  is  that  Austria  once  well  out  of 
Italy,  the  Papacy  would  not  last  a  month.  But  then  Signor  Balbo  professes 
the  sentiments  of  a  good  Roman  Catholic ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  a  Roman  to 
believe  that  any  good  can  come  of  schemes  proposed  by  those  who  hold  such 
a  faith.     Romanism  may  find  favour  anywhere  rather  than  at  Rome. 

I  had  intended  to  say  a  few  words  on  two  or  three  other  matters  of 
Italian  interest,  but  it  is  really  time  to  bring  this  long  letter  to  a  conclusion. 
I  must  just  mention  that  the  old  ex-king,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  died  here 
the  other  day,  has  left  a  considerable  mass  of  MS.  memoirs  to  Prince  Musig- 
nano,  the  son  of  the  Prince  de  Canino,  with  directions  that  they  are  not  to  be 
opened  till  he  is  twenty-five.  He  is  now  twenty.  Assuredly  if  posterity 
does  not  sufficiently  well  know  the  doings  of  our  times  and  those  of  our 
fathers,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  care  on  our  parts  to  tell  them  all  about  it. 

Of  course  your  readers  have  seen  in  the  public  papers  accounts  of  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Amo,  which  afflicted  Florence  on  Sunday,  November  Srd.  It  is 
centuries  since  such  a  visitation  has  been  experienced  here.  The  calamity  has 
been  a  very  serious  one,  and  the  destruction  of  property  immense.  The  con- 
duct of  the  grand  duke,  his  munificence,  thoughtfulness,  personal  activity^ 
and  benevolence,  have  been  above  all  praise.  The  English  have,  as  usual,  come 
forward  handsomely  to  assist  in  alleviating  the  distress  of  the  poorer  sufferers. 
The  water  stood  al>out  eight  feet  deep  in  the  streets  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
town. 
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Milan,  September  dOM,  1844. 
The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Association  of  Italy  is  over  ^-^ 
the  '  Congresso  Convocato  in  Milano/  so  long  looked  forward  to  has  corae 
together  and  dispersed  again,  and  Milan  is  returning  to  its — sooth  to  say-— 
somewhat  unscientific  condition  again.  The  first  question  to  be  asked  and 
answered  is — Has  the  meeting  been  a  successful  one  ?  Tiie  partisans  of  the 
association  point  triumphantly  in  reply,  to  the  list  of  members,  amounting  to 
nearly  twelve  hundred.  It  is  a  larger  number  than  has  assembled  at  any  one 
of  the  previous  meetings,  and  may  fairly  be  assumed  to  indicate  that  an 
interest  in  scientific  matters,  and  love  for  the  pursuits  of  science  is  on  the  in- 
crease in  Italy.  The  large  number  of  members  composing  this  sixth  congress, 
is  the  more  remarkable,  say  the  managers  of  the  Milanese  arrangements, 
seeing  that  the  eligibility  of  those  who  presented  themselves  for  admission  to 
its  ranks, -was  far  more  severely  scrutinised  than  has  been  the  case  at  previous 
meetings.  Thus  it  was  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  been 
a  member  of  any  or  all  of  the  five  former  assemblies,  was  no  title  of  admis- 
sibility. And  much  heart-burning,  discontent,  and  jealousy,  has  arisen  from 
the  decision. 

But  is  the  mere  enumeration  of  its  members,  granting  them  to  be  all 
honourable  men  in  the  roll  of  science,  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  inquiry — has 
the  Milanese  meeting  been  a  successful  one?  We  think  not  quite.  Wliat 
are  the  objects  of  these  locomotive  meetings  in  the  different  cities  of  the 
great  nations  of  Europe  ?  If  the  sole  purpose  is  the  >assembling  as  large  a 
number  of  men  occupied  in  scientific  pursuits,  for  the  sake  of  intercommuni- 
cation, and  the  advancement  of  science  by  the  opportunity  thus  furnished 
them  of  comparing  their  experiences,  the  results  which  they  have  attained, 
and  the  doubts  which  have  beset  tliem  ; — if  these  were  the  sole  objects  in  view, 
it  would  seem  a  better  plan  to  select  some  most  central  and  otherwise  con- 
venient city  as  the  permanent  place  of  meeting.  Many  advantages  would 
attend  this  method  of  organising  the  association.  But  there  are  other  ob- 
jects in  contemplation,  and  those  assuredly  not  the  least  important  in  tlie 
scheme  of  these  associations,  which  all  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  have  now 
copied  from  each  other,  that  would  be  lost  if  their  locomotive  character  were 
abandoned.  Perhaps  in  Germany,  England,  and  France,  the  most  valuable 
result  of  these  meetings  is  the  iufiuence  they  may  be  expected  to  exercise  on 
the  city  in  which  they  assemble.  In  Italy  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is 
the  case.  Torpid,  lethargic,  and  intellectually  dead,  as  is  the  society  of  the 
cities  of  Italy  for  the  most  part,  it  is  a  great  matter  to  awaken  the  public  mind 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  interests  and  occupations  other  than  the  eternal 
round  of  intolerable  insipidities  offered  by  the  boudoir,  the  tlieatre,  the 
casino,  and  the  corso.  In  a  state  of  society  such  as  that  which  many  circum- 
stances of  long  standing  conspire  to  render  the  social  life  of  Italy,  where  the 
votaries  of  science  are,  for  the  most  part,  poor,  unappearing,  recluse  men,  ex- 
ercising absolutely  no  influence  on  the  social  world  around  them,  it  is  of  no 
small  moment  to  exhibit  science  majestic  in  the  imposing  strength  of  its  united 
forces,  honoured  by  the  world,  and  reverenced  by  the  great  and  powerfuL 

This  we  conceive  to  be  the  most  important  object  of  these  annual  meetings 
in  Italy.  And  having  explained  our  views  on  this  point  we  cannot  but  con- 
fess our  opinion  that  the  Milan  meeting  was  not  so  successful  a  one  as  could 
have  been  wished. 

The  contrast  indeed  between  the  reception  of  the  scientific  men  of  Italy  at 
Florence,  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  at  Milan  this  year  was  truly  remarkable.  It 
was  not  that  the  official  reception  was  less  distinguished  for  its  cordiality  and 
magnificence ;  thougii  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  expenses  of  the  meeting 
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were  supplied  from  a  diSerent  source  in  the  two  capitals  in  question.  At 
Florence  it  was  the  grand  duke,  whose  liberality  and  munificence  were  ex- 
erted to  the  utmost  to  make  the  meeting  agreeable  to  its  members,  and  to  do 
honour  to  science  in  their  persons.  At  Milan  the  government  did  scarcely 
any  thing.  Almost,  if  not  quite,  all  the  expense  was  borne  by  the  muni<» 
cipality  of  Milan.  This  is  an  extremely  ricli  body,  and  its  expenditure 
has  been  very  large  on  the  occasion.  Every  thing  was  done  by  the  corpora- 
tion in  the  most  liberal,  indeed,  magnificent  manner.  It  was  not  in  thi» 
point  that  the  contrast  showed  itself;  but  in  one  of  unfortunately  far  greater 
hnnortance. 

it  was  in  the  social  reception  which  the  Congress  met  with  in  either  city ; 
—not  its  individual  members — that  is  another  matter ;— but  the  Congress  as 
a  body.  In  a  word,  it  was  at  Florence  tJie  fashion;  at  Milan  it  was  the  re- 
verse. At  Florence  *  evenr  body,'  all  the  noblesse,  the  ladies,  with  the  grand 
duchess  at  their  head,  and  tlie  '  world  of  fashion,'  took  pleasure  in  mixing . 
with  the  'world  of  science,'  joining  its  meetings,  its  dinners,  even  attending  its 
sectional  discussions.  The  grand  duchess  attended  several.  At  Milan  a  very 
different  feeling  was  observable.  As  a  body  the  nobility  held  themselves 
aloof.  They  did,  indeed,  give,  it  may  be  urged,  one  ball  to  the  members  of 
the  congress  at  their  '  Casino  dei  Nobili.'  But,  this  duty  done,  they  held 
themselves  aloof.  The  evening  meetings  at  the  Ricardi  Palace,  in  Florence, 
used  to  be  crowded  to  overflowing  with  all  the  rank  and  beauty  of  the  city. 
The  rooms  of  the  Palazzo  Marino,  in  which  the  evening  meetings  were  held 
in  Milan,  presented  the  melancholy  appearance  of  a  number  of  middle-aged 
gentlemen  wandering  tlirough  the  half-filled  and  nearly  silent  rooms,  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  being  out  of  their  element,  dying  of  ennui,  and  any  thing  but 
enjoying  themselves.  No !  the  Milan  belles  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
the  wise  men.  Milan  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  women.  But  upon 
this  occasion  they  decided  it  to  be  mauvais  ion  to  show  themselves.  It  may 
be  very  possible  that  the  interests  of  science  were  advanced  all  tlie  more  un- 
interruptedly from  the  philosophers  having  been  lefl  to  their  own  lucubra- 
tions. But  the  result  certainly  was  that  the  Congress  wore  a  dull  and  grim 
appearance  compared  to  the  festive,  gala-like  meeting  of  Florence. 

Now,  that  the  black-coated  disciples  of  Urania  should  have  been  unblest  at 
Milan  by  the  presence  of  the  gaily-decked  votaries  of  Terpsichore,  is  a  matter 
of  infinitely  small  consequence.  In  all  seriousness  the  Congress  may  have 
very  probably  served  its  purely  scientific  end  all  the  better  for  the  absence  of 
3  number  of  exclusive,  illiterate  nobles,  and  their,  if  possible,  more  illiterate 
and  uneducated  wives  and  daughters.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Milanese  so- 
ciety, thus  manifested,  is  of  no  small  moment  as  regards  the  future  hopes 
and  destinies  of  Italy. 

For  it  must  be  understood  that  it  was  not  simply  because  the  beaux  and 
belles  of  Milan  are  almost  wholly  uneducated  and  illiterate  that  they,  there- 
fore, found  nothing  to  attract  them  in  tlie  society  of  the  philosophers,  and 
for  that  reason  did  not  go  near  them.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  would  have 
shown  themselves,  and  '  talked  of  Shakspeare  and  the  musical  glasses,*  or  of 
Galileo  and  hydropathy,  like  others  under  similar  circumstances,  if  the  Con- 
gress had  been  a  Congress  o£  nobles  instead  of,  for  the  most  part,  of  roturiers. 
Here  was  the  point  of  difficulty. 

Yes !  the  Congress,  whatever  its  other  claims  to  consideration  mav  have 
been,  was  deficient  in  '  quarterings,'  and  was,  therefore,  no  company  for  the 
Milanese  noblesse.  Nowhere,  in  Europe,  is  the  effete  barbarism  of*^ '  castes' 
more  in  vigour  than  at  Milan.  The  result,  of  course  and  of  necessity  is,  that 
the  exclusives  there  are  the  least  advanced  in  social  and  moral  civilisation  of 
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all  the  great  cities  of  Italy.  Will  it  be  belieyed  that  these  noble  blockheads 
have  a  Casino  for  themselves  and  their  females,  to  whose  festivities  the  more 
distinguished  of  their  non-noble  fellow-citizens  are  invited — after  what  man- 
ner does  the  civilised  nineteenth-century  Englishman  think  ?  Thus  :  A 
gallery  has  been  constnicted,  looking  from  above  into  the  ball-room.  There 
such  more  distinguished  roturiers,  with  their  femilies,  as  the  privileged  caste 
may  condescend  to  invite — not  to  share — but  to  witness  tiieir  testivities,  being 
duly  fenced  in  with  an  iron  grating,  may  gaze  through  the  bars  at  the  Parap 
dise  that  they  can  never  enter.  It  is  at  least  something!  They  may  there 
see  what  it  is  to  be  '  noble !'  The  happy  ones,  thus  permitted  to  feast  their 
eyes,  may,  at  least,  boast  of  their  less  fortunate  fellow-citizens^  of  the*con- 
descension  with  which  they  have  been  konoure<i,  to  and  thus  propagate,  in  some 
degree,  the  blessings  of  ezdusiveness  among  the  ranks  of  the  swinish  mul- 
titude I  In  their  happy  gallery^  at  the  top  of  the  noble  ball-room,  they  nn^, 
at  least,  inhale  the  refuse  breath  steaming  up  from  noble  lungs— delicious 
gales  from  Araby  the  blest.  Surely  this  is  something.  The  wealthy  citizens 
of  Milan  feel  that  it  is  9  and  they  value  the  so  condescendingly  granted  pri- 
vilege accordingly. 

Yes !  the  roturier  citizens  of  Milan — incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  those 
whose  more  civilised  social  system  has  given  them  the  feelings  of  men  in  the 
place  of  those  of  slaves — do  gratefully  and  gladly  accept  these  invitations. 
Yes !  for  one  of  the  curses  most  surely  attendant  on  the  undue  separation  of 
a  privileged  caste,  is  the  degradation  of  both  parties — the  real  abasement  of 
the  pariah,  as  well  as  the  fancied  exaltation  of  the  noble. 

And  these  exclusive  nobles  pretend  to  feelings  of  patriotism ! — pretend  to 
bate  the  Austrians! — to  sigh  for  the  liberation  of  Italy  from  her  oppressors ! 
We  strongly  recommend  them  to  change  the  tone  of  tlieir  aspirations.  They 
should  cling  to  the  Austrian  rule.  That  alone  can  preserve  to  them  their 
present  social  position.  They  should  welcome  the  domination  of  a  social 
system,  whose  principles  are  their  principles,  and  whose  plans  for  the  world's 
future  are  far  more  congruous  with  their  own,  than  those  of  the  men  who 
hope  for  and  await  the  regeneration  of  Italy.  Of  a  surety  these  so  aristocra- 
tically exclusive  patriots  are  under  the  influence  of  a  great  mistake.  If  the 
day  should  come — or  to  speak  more  truthfully — ^when  the  day  shall  come» 
that  shall  see  Italy  once  again  what  she  has  been,  and  what  she  may  be,  the 
change  so  difficult  to  make  will  not  be  made  for  their  profit.  The  revolution 
which  must  be  brought  about  by  the  enlightened  minds  and  stout  right  arms 
of  Italy's  worthiestsons  will  not  be  broughtabout,  they  may  rest  assured,  for  the 
purpose  of  pushing  backward  the  social  system  of  young  Italy  to  such  a  point 
of  antiquated  barbarism,  as  may  suit  their  present  privileges,  pursuits,  tastes, 
and  notions.  No !  the  nobles  of  Milan  bad  better  change  either  their  social 
habits,  or  their  politics,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  social  aspect  and  influences  of  the  Congress  at 
Milan,  and  expressed  our  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  considered  to  have  been 
successful  in  this  point  of  view,  we  have  a  few  words  to  say  of  it  in  its  purely 
scientific  capacity. 

There  were,  as  will  almost  always  be  the  case  in  these  things,  several 
<  places  in  the  middle  where  the  pasty  was  not ;'  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
meeting  was  not  only  a  very  full  one,  but  highly  respectable  also  from  quality 
as  well  as  quantity.  Humboldt  and  Arago  were  among  the  regretted  absen- 
tees to  whom  we  have  alluded.  It  was  sought  to  mitigate  our  resrets  by 
assuring  us  that  they  would  be  present  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  which  is  to 
take  place  at  Naples. 

Riippel  of  Frandbrt,  the  well-known  African  traveller,  a  veritable  Gennan 
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MuDgo  Parke,  was  there,  and  read  several  papers  in  the  Zoological  section. 
Von  Hammer  Purgstall  from  Vienna,  the  historian  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
-was  a  member  of  the  Geological  section.  Graberg  von  Hemso,  whose  name  as  a 
geographer  has  been  made  known  throughout  Europe,  by  his  work  on  Morocco 
—the  most  authentic  we  have — and  who  is  now  librarian  to  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  read  a  long  paper  on  the  recent  progresses  of  geographical  science. 
Orioli,  from  Corfu,  a  Bolognese,  exiled  from  his  country  for  liberal  opinions, 
was  there,  and  communicated  to  the  Pliysical  section  some  remarkably  cu- 
rious discoveries  respecting  the  laws  which  regulate  electrical  currents. 

The  astronomers  Plana  from  Turin,  and  Amici  from  Florence,  were  there. 

The  Cavaliere  Schmidt  of  Berlin,  who  is  the  son-in-law  of  our  celebrated 
entomologist  Spence,  and  himself  an  enthusiastic  votary  of  tlie  same  science, 
read  a  paper  in  the  Zoological  section,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
acts  of  the  Congress. 

The  Prince  de  Canino,  Charles  Lucien  Buonaparte,  was  of  course  there^ 
and  was,  it  may  be  said,  the  soul  of  the  meeting.  He  it  was  who  first  intro- 
duced these  annual  assemblies  into  Italy,  his  adopted  country.  He  was  pre- 
sident of  the  Zoological  section. 

There  were  twenty-four  Englishmen  among  the  nearly  twelve  hundred 
members  of  the  Congress.  Among  them  may  be  specially  mentioned  Lord 
Northampton,  Dr.  IU>get,  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  ana  Lord  de  Mawley.  But  none 
of  the  twen^-four  took  any  active  share  in  the  business  of  the  meeting.  Some 
of  the  qualifications  assigned  to  our  countrymen,  in  the  printed  lists  of  mem- 
bers, are  strange  enough,  and  imply  strange  misconceptions  on  the  part  of  the 
admitting  body.  For  instance,  as  one  gentleman's  title  of  admissibility  to  a 
scientific  congress,  he  is  stated  to  be  '  The  Director  of  the  East  India 
Company.' 

Then  we  must  by  no  means  omit  to  record  among  the  notables,  that  the 
Congress  counted  among  its^members  two  ladies — the  Baroness  Emesta  Kotz, 
and  the  Baroness  Lui^a  Kotz,  both  canonesses,  and  both  of  Vienna.  They 
were  members  of  the  Physical  section. 

Lastly,  the  General  President  of  the  Congress  was  the  Conte  Borromeo, 
the  lineal  descendant  of  the  sainted  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Milan,  whose 
tomb,  in  the  centre  of  the  magnificent  duomo,  is  to  the  present  day  rarely  un- 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  worshippers.  In  fact  the  worthy  president's  an- 
cestor is  by  far  the  most  popular  saint  in  the  calendar  at  Milan.  The  business 
of  the  meeting  was  opened  with  a  speech  by  the  noble  president,  which  had 
the  effect  of  reminding  the  members  in  the  outset,  that  they  were  on  Austrian 
territory,  under  the  surveillance  of  Austrian  anthorities,  watched  with  Aus- 
trian jealousy,  and  assembled  by  the  grudging  sufferance  of  Austria.  In  truth 
there  were  few  there  whose  hearts  or  heads  required  any  reminding  of  these 
humiliating  facts ;  and  the  discontent  to  which  the  Count  Borromeo's  speech 
gave  rise  was  very  general,  and  deeply  felt,  if  not  loudly  expressed.  From 
the  general  tone  of  the  speech,  it  might  properly  have  been  addressed  to  a 
number  of  schoolboys,  whom  their  master  chose  to  permit,  once  and  away  as 
an  exercise  of  their  ingenuity,  to  employ  themselves  on  topics  of  their  own 
selection,  instead  of  on  a  set  theme.  He  recommended  them  to  give  their 
attention  to  such  and  such  subjects,  and  admonished  them  to  shun  such  and 
such  others.  The  Prince  de  Canino  let  fell  some  words  in  his  inangural  ad- 
dress to  his  section,  which  were  evidently  intended  to  reply  to  the  ungracious 
and  ill-timed  observations  of  the  president.  The  speech  was  printed  by  Ca^ 
nino,  and  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  Congress;  but  the  words  which 
in  the  following  extract  are  in  italics,  were  not  allowed  by  the  Censor  to  be 
printed.    We  were  enabled  to  obtain  an  MS.  copy  of  them. 
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He  had  congratulated  the  assembly  on  the  presence  of  Cardinal  Gaisruck 
of  Vienna,  among  them, — the  first  dignitary  of  the  church  who  had  attended 
any  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  institution.  And  from  this  he  took  occasion 
to  say:  '  The  alliance  of  religion  with  knowledge  is  not  a  command  of  human 
invention,  but  is  the  design  of  evangelical  truth.  And  he  who  breaks  or 
loosens  their  connexion,  is  not  only  tlie  enemy  of  man,  but  the  adversary  of 

Grod ! But  since  the  voice  is  ever  useful  wMch  is  raised  to  maintain  the 

inexpugnable  right  office  discussion  for  all  niCH-,  I  turn  myself  to  you,  my  most 
worthy  coUeagueSt^^to  you  whose  wishes  are  not  for  the  limitation  of  thought,  hut 
are  in  favour  of  its  umhackled  conquests^  and  the  progressive  enlargement  of  its 
houndaiieit* 

Canino*s  speech  was  received  with  immense  applause.  He  has,  in  fact,  almost 
{ill  the  qualities  most  necessary  to  ensure  unbounded  popularity  among  such 
a  body  as  that  composing  the  Congress — or  indeed  among  any  men.  His 
scientific  acquirements  are  well  known  throughout  Europe.  He  may  fairly 
be  classed  among  the  first  zoologists  of  the  day.  But,  if  his  science  is  not 
such  as  that  of  princes  is  usually  found  to  be,  the  works  published  by  him  on 
liis  favourite  pursuit  are  truly  princely.  He  holds  and  professes  openly  re- 
publican principles.  And  his  manners,  habits,  dress,  and  address,  are  far 
more  in  keeping  with  his  opinions,  than  with  the  social  rank  which  fortune 
has  assigned  him.  Though  somewhat  corpulent,  he  is  very  active,  and  even 
alert.  His  figure  and  entire  appearance  are  as  far  as  well  might  be  from  that 
of  the  beau-ideal  of  miss-in- her- teens ;  but  a  physiognomist  would  pronounce 
him  still  extremely  handsome.  He  wears  an  enormous  beard  and  moustache,  as 
black  as  a  coal,  which  yet  do  not  avail  to  conceal  the  play  of  his  very  expres- 
sive and  highly  benevolent  mouth.  His  eyes  are  black,  bright,  piercing,  and 
never  for  an  instant  quiet.  Every  morning,  a  little  before  the  hour  of  the 
opening  of  the  section,  he  might  be  seen  bustling  about  the  quadrangle  of  the 
Palazzo  Brera,  with  his  quick  but  shuffling  gait,  a  load  of  books,  papers,  and 
portfolios  under  his  arm,  the  capacious  pockets  of  his  broad,  and  somewhat 
seedy,  black  coat,  stuffed  with  copies  of  his  yesterday's  printed  speech,  or 
some  new  brochure  of  interest  to  his  section,  and  entering  into  close  con- 
fabulation with  one  or  other  of  the  members  of  it.  He  talks  Italian,  French, 
and  English,  with  equal  facility,  and  almost  equal  correctness.  With  all 
these  qualities,  it  will  be  readily  conceived  that  he  was  indeed  the  very  life 
and  soul  of  the  Congress. 

By  his  help,  and  that  of  several  other  kindred  spirits,  the  Congress  passed 
off  pleasantly  enough ;  and  we  contrived  to  enjoy  ourselves  very  satisfactorily, 
despite  the  cold  shoulder  of  the  Milanese  exclusives,  and  their  ill-omened 
opening  speech  of  our  apparently  thoroughly  Austrianised  president.  There 
were  geological  excursions  along  the  course  of  the  Adda,  and  in  the  highly 
interesting  neighbourhood  of  Varese  for  the  geologists ; — several  extremely 
curious  chemical  experiments,  by  Professor  Schonbein  for  the  chemists ;  and 
much  information,  many  novel  communications,  various  pleasant  meetings, 
new  acquaintanceships  formed,  and  old  friendships  renewed,  and  much  good- 
fellowship  for  all. 

Tiie  Congress  was  divided  into  the  following  sections : 

1.  Medicine;  with  a  subsection  for  Surgery.  2.  Zoology;  Anatomy; 
Comparative  Physiology.  3.  Botany;  Vegetable  Physiology.  4.  Geology; 
Mineralogy ;  Geography.  5.  Mathematics.  6.  Chemistry. '  7.  Agronomy ; 
Technology. 

And  the  only  instance  we  heard  of  all  concerned  not  being  perfectly  con- 
jtented  with  this  distribution,  was  in  tlie  case  of  the  members  of  the  fourth 
section.     The  geographers  complained  loudly  that  the  geologists  took  up  all 
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the  time ;  and  that  they  had  no  opportunity  to  get  in  a  word.  The  fact  is,^ 
that  the  two  rival  sciences  ought  each  to  have  formed  a  section  ;  and  snch 
will,  doubtless,  be  the  case  at  future  meetings. 

Among  many  matters  of  interest  was  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the 
improvement  of  Italian  wines.  The  aim  and  ambition  of  the  society  is 
the  exclusion  of  French  and  other  foreign  wines  from  the  peninsula,  by 
those  fair  and  legitimate  means,  by  which  only  an  enlightened  commercial: 
code  would  ever  seeic  to  exclude  the  commodities  of  rival  producers  ; — by 
the  amelioration,  namely,  of  their  own  home  products.  We  have  very  little 
doubt  that  nature  has  been  sufficiently  bountiful  to  her  favoured  Italy,  to  en- 
able her  to  accomplish  this  great  and  praiseworthy  object  entirely.  But  she 
has  a  long  and  difficult  path  of  improvement  to  traverse  before  she  can  hope 
to  achieve  it.  She  is  probably  equally  defective  in  her  culture  of  the  vine, 
and  her  mode  of  managing  its  produce  at  present.  The  society  of  which  we 
are  speaking  purposes  to  direct  its  effi^rts  to  both  these  objects.  Several 
Italian  wines»  from  different  parts  of  the  peninsula,  were  produced  at  the 
public  dinner-tables  of  the  Congress ;  and  the  amount  of  body  and  flavour, 
in  many  of  them,  was  such  as  to  leave  little  doubt  on  the  minds  of  competent 
judges,  that  judicious  improvements  in  cultivation,  vintaging,  and  making, 
would  enable  the  vineyards  which  produced  them  to  compete  with  the  finest 
products  of  France  or  Germany.  The  prevailing  fault  was  the  too  great  as-> 
tringency.  It  was  the  wish  of  several  members  of  the  society,  that  one  of  its 
laws  should  bind  all  those  enrolled  in  its  ranks  to  use  no  foreign  wines.  But 
this  was  resisted  by  the  majority  ; — on  higher  grounds,  we  think,  than  a  mere 
unwillingness  to  impose  privations  on  their  appetite.  The  true  method  of 
stimulating  the  producer  to  improve  his  produce,  is  not,  surely,  to  persuade 
the  consumer  to  content  himself  with  that  which  is  inferior. 

It  would  be  easy,  and  not  uninteresting,  to  point  out  the  leading  faults  of 
the  Italian  wine*growers  and  wine-makers,  and  to  indicate  the  principal  dif- 
ficulties with  which  the  society  for  the  improvement  of  Italian  wines  will 
have  to  contend ; — but  it  would  lead  us  too  far  a-field,  at  present.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  best  wines  produced  at  the  Milan  meeting  were  from 
Calabria,  from  Sicily,  and  from  Piedmont. 

A  very  handsome  work  on  Milan  and  its  environs,  in  two  volumes,  royal 
8vo.,  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion,  and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
municipality,  was  presented  to  every  member  of  the  meeting.  A  commemo- 
rative medal  in  bronze  was  also  struck  by  the  same  wealthy  and  munificent 
body,  and  presented  to  each  member. 

We  have  only  one  other  remark  to  make  in  conclusion.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  many  of  those  Italians  who  most  deeply  mourn  the  present  condition  of 
their  country,  and  most  earnestly  look  forward  to  its  regeneration,  that  the 
true  friends  of  Italian  progress  ought  to  abstain  from  attending  the  Milan 
Congress.  "  It  is  a  favour,"  they  argued,  "  granted  by  Austria ; — it  becomes 
us  to  accept  of  none  from  her.  No  results,  be  assured,  will  be  permitted  by  our 
jealous  tyrant,  which  can,  in  any  way,  tend  to  the  social  amelioration  of  Italy, 
and  every  voluntary  contact  with  the  government  of  the  stranger,  serves  but 
to  accustom  us  to  our  chains,  and  thus  to  rivet  them  the  more  firmly." 

We  cannot  concur  in  the  tone  of  this  reasoning.  We  cannot  comprehend 
any  principle  of  delicacy  or  honour  which  should  restrain  the  Italians  from 
seizing  and  making  the  most  of  any  and  every  concession  that  can  be  wrung 
from  their  oppressors.  And  as  for  the  \favoui^  granted  by  Austria,  Italy  ought 
to  know  right  well  that  nothing  in  this  kind  would  be  granted  that  her  tyrant 
felt  she  could  venture  to  withhold.  But  it  is  exactly  herein  that  lies  the  hope 
of  Italy  and  of  other  peoples  similarly  situated.  It  is  that  by  degrees, — all  too 
slow,  alas  l-^but  still  by  sure  and  irresistible  degrees  the  general  progress  of 
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the  world,  and  of  European  public  opinion,  drw  on  in  its  resistless  march  the 
slowest  and  most  reluctant  to  move  forward.  'Die  tendency  of  these  meetings, 
despite  the  jealous  caution  and  watchfulness  of  Austria,— despite  the  feudal 
excXusiyeness  of  a  semi«4)arbarous  nobility,  whose  anti-social  prejudices  are 
artfully  fostered  by  the  common  foe^— despite  the  attempted  restrictions  of 
an  un-Italian  president,— despite  the  opposition  of  the  church  and  its  head — 
the  tendency  of  these  meetings  tf  to  accelerate  the  period  of  Italian  regeneni- 
tion.  Austria  knows  it.  The  Pope  knows  it.  Little  Duke  of  Modena 
knows  it  And  fain  would  they  crush  the  Association  to-morrow  if  they 
thought  they  could  do  so  without  incurring  a  still  greater  danger.  But  a 
run-away  horse  can  be  restrained  onl;^  to  toe  extent  of  the  str^igth  of  the 
rein.    If  that  breaki  the  driver's  position  is  infinitely  worse. 
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